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The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter in 


_ advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


The object of the “Free Trader” will be to 
supply accurate information on all matters bearing 
on the question of Free Trade and Preferential 
Tariffs. | 


A complete statement of the case against the 
proposed reversion to Protection has been pre- 
pared for the Free Trade Union, an instalment of 
which will appear in every number. 

Special aspects of the question will be dealt 
with in separate articles, and an attempt will be 
made to give a complete weekly record of the 
progress of the controversy. — 


Signed articles by men entitled to speak of 


various branches of the question will also be a 


feature of the paper. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, 
S.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The first week which the “ Free Trader ” has to chronicle 
has certainly not gone ill for Free Trade. Whatever else 
the result of the three-cornered contest at Barnard Castle 


may mean, it seems to show pretty clearly that the Go- 


vernment have lost ground through their association with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. When the Liberal and 
Labour vote are as evenly divided as they were in this 
instance the return of the Conservative candidate may, 
as a rule, be counted on with confidence, and the defeat 
is hardly to be accounted for unless we attribute it to the 
new factor introduced by the threatened return to Protec- 
tion. This is very clearly recognised by the Standard, 
which says: 

“There is no doubt whatever that the Tariff issue over- 
shadowed all other questions in the contest. It was de- 
liberately forced to the front by Colonel Vane’s principal 
assistants on the platform, and laid before the constituency 
in its most specious form and with abundant rhetorical 
ability. The Durham miners and labourers were asked to 
authorise a’ movement in the direction of food taxation and 
Protective tariffs. Their answer is unmistakable—as un- 

_mistakable as that of the Lancashire mill-owners ani 
cotton operatives.” 


Free Traders may therefore claim to have drawn first blood 
in the electoral battle. 


Meanwhile it is clear that in the Cabinet itself Mr. 
Chamberlain is not having things as much his own way as 
was feared. It seemed only too probable that while his 
colleagues slumbered and slept, lulled by dreams of an 
inquiry which should some day provide them, unaided by any 
mental efforts of their own, with some “ settled conviction,” 
Mr. Chamberlain was to be allowed to convert first his 
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own party and then as many of the constituencies as he 
could convince to a policy about which he at least has no 
doubts. The remarks of the Duke of Devonshire in the 
House of Lord. on July 23, show that the Free Traders 
in the Cabinet are more alive to the position than was 
supposed. The Duke declared himself unmistakably a 
Free Trader, and explained that as such he awaited the 
result of the inquiry with confidence. 

“T have a better opinion of Free Trade than some of 
those who feel this nervous anxiety about the possible re- 
sults to the permanence of the principle if it is once exposed 
to inquiry. Many very definite assertions have been made 
impugning the policy of Free Trade. I believe 
those allegations are unfounded. (Hear, hear.) I believe 
that Free Trade has not done for us all that some of its 
authors expected that it would do, but it is not very difficult 
to prove that any alternative policy would probably not 
remedy the evils which we complain of, and might involve 
us in still greater ones.” 


Of course, no Free Trader has any objection to inquiry. 
The only question is whether the present inquiry is not, as 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain has plainly stated, a mere screen 
for what, in that “firm” language which apparently runs 
in the family, he calls a “tearing, raging propaganda.” 
However, as long as the Duke of Devonshire remains in 
the Government, he is officially bound to defend the in- 
quiry. As to why he remains in the Government his ex- 
planation is no less interesting : 

‘Is the Prime Minister to resign before the results of the 
inquiry which he is conducting are known, or ought we, 
who are supposed to be the members of the Cabinet who 
are most averse to any tampering with the doctrines of 
Free Trade—ought we to resign and ought we to deprive 
the Cabinet of such humble assistance as it may be possible 
for us to give in the defence of the principles of Free Trade ”” 

In other words, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Ritchie, and 
their friends are holding the Free Trade fort in the very 
heart of the enemy’s country. Let us wish them all suc- 
cess, but their position is a dangerous one, and they have 
to deal with an adversary who knows how to pick out every 
weak spot in it. 


In a letter to the Times, an extract from which we give 
elsewhere, Mr. Carnegie reminds us that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal policy is chiefly directed against the United States of 
America. A preferential tariff for colonial products would 
leave Germany practically unscathed, but it would strike 
heavily at America. From the United States, last year, 
we . purchased 62,000,000 of food, against only 
£44,000,000 from all British possessions. America is 
worth more to us as a supplier than the whole of the Bri- 
tish Empire. Nor is that all. Our chief colonial food 
supplier is; of course, Canada, which is an integral part of 
the North American continent, and finds its natural outlet 
in United States .ports, Canadian ports being, indeed, ice- 
bound nearly half the year. In face of these obvious facts, 
which are beyond the wit of mam to alter, Mr. Chamber- 
lain propose to tax American food, to enrich Canadian 
farmers at the expense of British consumers, and in the 
process make an enemy of a nation which Mr. Carnegie 
truly calls “the other branch of our own race, once our 
colony, now a Republic, but always our child.” 


The Daily Telegraph urges that coal is not an export, 
because it is an “exhaustible product of the earth which 
cannot be replaced by labour.” This definition is worth 
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a short examination. In the first place, the labours of the 
Royal Commission have already established the fact that 
in a hundred years’ time we shall not be sensibly nearer 
the exhaustion of our coal supplies than we are at this 
moment. It has also been established that, although we 
are drawing upon deeper supplies, the coal, through 
economy of working, is costing no more to “get” than 
twenty years ago, while economy of consumption has so 
much improved that one ton of coal does as much work 
now as three tons were wont to do. As for the term “ ex- 
haustible product of the earth,” this applies not only to 
coal, but to iron ore, to tin, to lead, and to every other 
mineral, and that this class of products should be freely 
interchanged between different countries is for the benefit 
of all nations in general, and certainly not for our loss in 
particular. To carry the matter a little further, there is no 
British industry which does not lead to the exhaustion of 
coal, usually in addition to some other “ exhaustible pro- 
duct of the earth.” Take cotton goods, for example. The 
cotton is spun, and the calico is woven, in mills built of 
brick, which bricks are of clay, burnt by coal in a kiln itself 
made of fire-brick burnt by coal. The cotton machinery 
is of iron and steel—exhaustible products of the earth— 
constructed with the help of energy derived from coal. ‘The 
burning of coal actuates the locomotive which conveys the 
manufactured articles to the seaboard, and the burning of 
coal, again, actuates the steamship—itself made with coal— 
which takes the cotton goods to, say, China. The Dazly 
Telegraph's “exhaustible product of the earth” is con- 
sumed all the time. In brief, you cannot export any article 
from this country without using up coal. It would follow, 
on the Daily Telegraph's definition, that all exports involve 
the using up of “exhaustible products of the earth.” 


Mr. Chamberlain is not only. very much impressed with 
the view that our export trade in coal is unprofitable, but, 
with the Daily Telegraph, he has very grave doubts as to 
the wisdom of selling anything to the foreigner which may 
be used in competition with our industries. The Z'elegraph 
complains that we are selling coal, and machinery, and 
plant, and ships to equip the mills, and extend the carrying 
trade of our competitors. If this means anything at all it 
means that a country should never sell to a foreigner any 
article of use in industry, whether engines, or boilers, or 
belting, or materials, or tools, or coal. Carry this to its 
logical conclusion, and international trade would cease, for 
it is difficult to see how the foreigner could be persuaded to 
purchase useless products. It is not a little remarkable that 
the Protectionist mind has these little lapses from its ordi- 
nary point of view, which is, of course, that the only trade 
worth consideration is export trade. Now and then, there 
seems to be borne in upon it what is actually the truth— 
viz., that goods sent out of a country represent value lost 
to that country and gained by the importing nation. Ex- 
porting is only one-half of the transaction, and the vital con- 
sideration is, what value in imports is received in exchange? 
Decidedly it is foolish to part with machinery, or coal, or 
ships unless we barter them for other things which we re- 
quire to get on with the work of ‘the nation and to add to 
the Comforts and pleasures of our existence. That is what 
the Free Trader means:when he says: “ Look after the im- 
ports and the exports will take care of themselves.” The 
folly of the opposite course is well illustrated by both 
America and Germany. The United States feeds us by 
the irreparable loss of the virgin fertility of her soil, while 


denying herself the right to obtain the best value the world © 


has to offer in exchange for her food supplies. The Ger- 
man cartels make haste to hand over to the foreigner iron 
and steel, and other valuable products, while denying them, 
save at higher prices, to their own countrymen. The 
United States has so much natural wealth that prodigality 
does not cause her discomfort, but, as the reader probably 
knows, the great growth of German exports in recent years 
has been accompanied by severe industrial distress in the 
Fatherland. During the same period our own exports were 
not growing so rapidly as those of Germany, but we were 
richer and happier and less “ out of work” than the subjects 
of the Kaiser. 


7 ‘ } 
The frequently-repeated assertion that our industries are 
being ruined by Free Trade is sufficiently answered by the 


record of our importations of raw materials. The follow- 
ing are eloquent figures: 
Imports OF Raw Mice 
1886. Igol. 
Timber (loads) 5,500,000 9,200,000 
Cotton  (cwt.) 15,300,000 16,300,000 
Wool (Ib.) 598,000,000 715,000,000 
Leather’ (Ib.) 47,800,000 148,300,000 
Copper (tons) 197,000 264,000 
Indiarubber (cwt.) 194,000 466,000 


This table simply records the increased importation of some 
oi the chief materials of industry in the short space of 
fifteen years. During that time, according to the Protec- 
tionists, we have been “ marching to ruin.” But the articles. 
in the list are not articles of food or luxury, but are imported 
simply for use in manufacture. The demand for them can 
expand only as industry expands. The great increase in 
imports of this class is good evidence of the general growth. 
of our industry. 


Sir Gilbert Parker has rushed into chide Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt for mentioning the word “ retaliation” in 
connection with our colonies and their protective tariffs. 
Sir Gilbert forgets that Mr. Chamberlain’s eyes 
are removed from the Empire that is to the 
contemplation of the Empire that is to be, when, 
instead of eleven millions of white colonists, there 
shall be one hundred millions. What of the positicn then? 
We shall find our colonists far more anxious to sell us 
manufactured articles than raw materials. Nothing is 
more amusing than the parochial view which looks upon 
our colonies as suppliers of raw materials and good and 
convenient dumping grounds for our manufactures. That 
is not at all the colonial ambition, and in the time to come, 
not in one hundred years, but more probably in twenty, 
we shall find Canada cheerfully dumping iron and many 
other things upon our shores as well as the yellow grain 
which to the average “Imperial” mind is Canada’s sole 
export. Does Sir Gilbert Parker know that last year we 
had “dumped” upon our shores from Canada £116,000 
of pig-iron, the production of which has Leen bounty- -fed 
by the Canadian Government ? 


~ 


Those who are alarmed by the prophecies of the ruin 
of the British iron arftd steel industry by German and ~ 
American competition may derive some comfort from a 
perusal of page 192 of the Forty-fifth Report of the Com- 
missioners of the Inland Revenue. Under the heading 
Assessments of Profits of Iron Works in the United King- 


. dom,” the Commissioners make the following statement: 


“The gross income assessed under this head in 1891-92 
amounted to £2,979,442. From 1892-93 to 1897-98 there 
was a considerable falling off, but in 1898-99 there was an 
improvement, the figure being 43,007,591. In 1899-1900 
the profits showed a further rise to £3,211,984, and finally 
in 1900-1901 they increased by £2,400,976 over 1891-92, or 
80.5 per cent. The assessments on iron works are made on 
the basis of the profits of the preceding year.” 


The figures for the ten years were: 


Year. Amount. 
TSQ1=O2.. i vessccuctesmececserscere scieses alesse 2,979,442 
LOO2-O3 bt) ce huiecemeses <ceeedeuskent ote wteet aneeeee 2,089,227 
L8Q3+O4 ties kacmnte- puss ak tstesess.cneselaek pm aaene 1,832,308 
USQ4-OB5 idl | Wass eneiaet van onse's fe ont atadsomenmermeetes 1,834,127 
ESQSEGO 9° Gasavohe seugpaupeerk neo. cht ae emmemeeanter 1,934,126 
TSQO«O)7 | | Giioaupiveitsnaliee deinen ac ene een 1,840,350 
f tofoly/ct6 eel OS On Fh Tana inch ease oEncd sar cocasceds 10080- 2;550,392 
TEOS-OO ac deeai ae clescataae cate eueee ceemeemene cone 3,007,591 
TSQOLOO es cvbevatsaeed deb sod RMR tntaee 3,211,984 
LQOO-OT! © Vaseaasinenis ney yay cen + aaeeemeen tole teh awl 5,380,418 


Further light upon the majestic ruins of the British iron 
trade is afforded by a glance at the list of iron and steel 
quoted securities; here are a few examples: * 


Consett Iron Co. ZL7 10s: paid (Shares cca price £34 10S 
Gamimiedlis pr scen cereus L|5) SOSs\ tress 4 me ascaae oH 1345S 
WiGhkeGrs) lien anes este STROSS oass Penal aR a 


John Brown and Co, T5S- 57 gp tenes gp 


-seriously attempted to prove. 
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THE FREE TRADE POSITION. 


Englishmen were converted to Free Trade sixty years 
ago, partly by the devotion and the eloquence of two great 
men, but mainly by prolonged and bitter experience of the 
Opposite system. ‘That experience is now in a large measure 
forgotten, and only a few old men can recall the days of 
their boyhood, in which the purchase of a wheaten loaf was 
a rare event reserved for great occasions. The disappear- 
ance of the generation which-remembers Protection is one 
of the conditions which make the revival of Protection pos- 
sible. 

For nearly two generations Free Trade has been the basis 
of our industrial and political life ; our commerce has grown 
and thrived upon it, and if Free Trade has been the basis 
of our commercial development, it is not less true that 
fiscal independence has been an essential part of the system 
upon which the fabric of our Empire, as we know it to-day, 
has been reared. We have prospered, even pessimists will 
admit, both as a commercial nation and as an Empire. We 
have to ask ourselves now whether it is wise to revolutionise 
the system which, both commercially and politicaily, has 
served us well. 

It is easy to show that Free Trade has not brought 
about the millennium. It is only the quack remedy which 
professes to cure all evils, and Free Trade is not a quack 
remedy. But that Free Trade was the main remedy required 
for the poverty of the labouring classes sixty years ago is a 
truth written large and plain in our social history, and that 
the evils and misery of those days would not recur if the 
work of Bright and Cobden were undone no one has as yet 
As to what is still needed in 
the direction of social and economic reform, there are 
doubtless many differences of opinion among Free Traders. 
But that is not the question before us. For the moment 
reformers of all kinds must recognise that they have to fight 
not for further progress, but against a dangerous reaction. 
Without attempting to measure the extent of existing 
poverty, we shall all agree that there are large classes whom 
we would fain see better fed, better housed, and better 
clothed, but no one looking to the condition of Germany, 
our chief Protectionist rival in Europe, would desire that 
our industrial classes should exchange lots with theirs. 

The question raised has its political as well as its econo- 
mical side. It is often too lightly assumed that the states- 
men of the Free Trade epoch aimed at or at least antici- 
pated, the separation of the colonies from the Mother 
Country. It is even ignorantly asserted that such a future 
was in the.minds of those who laid the foundations of 
colonial independence as an object to be desired. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. In advocating the exten- 
sion of responsible government to Canada, and thus laying 
the foundations of the colonial Empire as we now know 
it, Lord Durham was moved largely, we may almost say 
principally, by the belief that it was only by the extension 
of a fuller measure of freedom to the colonies that Canada 
could be retained under the British flag: 

“I do not anticipate,” he writes, “that a colonial 
Legislature thus strong and thus self-governing would de- 
sire to abandon the connection with Great Britain. On-the 
. contrary, I believe that the practical relief from undue 
interference which would be the result of such a change 
would strengthen the present bond of feelings and interests ; 
and that the connection would only become more durable 
and advantageous by having more of equality, of freedom, 
and of local independence.” 

. Histery has abundantly justified Lord Durham’s sagacity 
and foresight. But a full measure of political freedom 


would have been impossible without a grant of fiscal in- 
dependence. In the matter of Free Trade the Mother 
Country has gone her own way, and the Colonies have gone 
theirs. Undoubtedly in so doing they have made them- 
selves liable to be treated by foreign nations as distinct 
commercial entities. But it may be doubted whether any 
colony will barter its fiscal freedom for the sake of over- 
coming that diplomatic disadvantage. The scheme of pre- 
ferential tariffs, if carried out, will force the colonies into 
a form of union with the Mother Country in which it is 
gravely to be feared that causes of friction may arise which 
would never occur as long as each party is allowed to go its 
own way. The Australian Premier not long ago drew a 
contrast between the bonds that chafe and the bands that 
unite. In establishing colonial freedom the statesmen of 
the last generation destroyed the bonds that chafe, and the 
world has seen that when they were removed the uniting 
band of sentiment grew up of itself. It is this growth which 
the proposal before us threatens to destroy. 

In combating these views, we will not assume—as Free 
Traders are sometimes supposed to do—that the Free 
Trade doctrine is a matter of plenary inspiration. We shall 
be content to rest our case upon experience, and the ex- 
perience of Free Trade England and her Protectionist 
revivals during sixty years will give us ample material for 
our argument. We have as Free Traders no objection to 
inquiry; from the most searching and scientific investiga- 
tion we have nothing to fear, but when the name of inquiry 
is merely used to mask a determined attack, we are not 
bound to await its results—if they are to be published— 
before rallying to the defence. For it is useless to deny 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s action has brought us face to face 
with a serious crisis. Without looking on Free Trade as a 
sacred dogma, we have every ground in reason and experi- 
ence to regard it as the keystone both of our commercial 
and our political fabric. Should its opponents succeed in 
destroying it by appeals to private interests and anti-foreign 
prejudice, the result would, we believe, be fraught with 
disaster alike to our industry and our Empire. ; 


COLONIAL PROTECTIONISM. 


The famous resolution of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association to the effect that: 

‘¢ While the Canadian tariff should be primarily framed 
for Canadian interests, it should nevertheless give substan- 
tial preference to the Mother Country . . . recognising 
always that the minimum tariff must afford adequate protec- 
tion to all Canadian producers,” 

has been copied in substance by the council of the 
Protectionist Association of Victoria, who first passed a 
resolution to the effect that they entirely approved of pre- 
ferential arrangements with the Mother Country—and 
then 

‘‘ Further resolved that every tariff alteration made for this 
purpose should be based on the principle that ¢he Common- 
wealth protective duties continue to cover the difference between 
the cost of labour in Australia and that in other parts of the 
Empire, so that the fiscal preference given shall be by additional 
duties upon imports from foreign countries and by discrimina- 
tion in the free list or merely revenue-producing items.’ 

Of the two, the Australian resolution wraps it up 
with the nicer regard for the feelings of the British manu- 
facturer, but the effect is the same. Whatever “ preference ” 
the colonial Protectionists may give us they will not cease 
to be Protectionist, and it is against our manufactures prin- 
cipally that they will maintain the Protective tariff wall. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROMISES. 


By SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


You have 
only to say what you want and he will give you a draft on 
the “new fiscal policy.” 


Mr. Chamberlain is profuse in his promises. 


He will draw any amount of ac- 
commodation bills, and the resources of his imaginary 
blessings are as illimitable as the veldt itself. There is, how- 
ever, one noticeable quality in his gifts, that the accom- 
plishment of each of them is fatal to the fortunes of the 
rest. 

For example, he starts with the Colonies. They are 
the loyal and devoted children of the motherland, but 
they are young still, and he distrusts their affections as 
they grow up. They must be secured, by “ ties of inte- 
rest,’ at any price and at once—not a moment is to be 
lost, now or never. I am bound to say for the honour of 
the colonies that they have never placed their lo, Ity at 
But Mr. Chamberlain is Colonial Minister, 
If it were 


so low a level. 
and that is his estimate of their real sentiments. 
so—which I believe to be absolutely untrue—we should 
offer our bribes in vain, for the demands would ever increase 
in magnitude and in cost. However, for the present Mr. 
He 
only proposes to pay as the price of colonial loyalty the food 
of the British people. 


Chamberlain’s benefaction is moderate in its terms. 


Every soul in the United Kingdom 
is to eat dearer bread for the advantage of a limited class, 
the whole but the producers of 
food in the the bread of the 
colonist at home will be as cheap or probably cheaper 
than ever, and their exported corn will be raised in 
price to the amount of the protective duty. Of course, 
Mr. Chamberlain receives the ardent support of Mr. Chap- 
lin and the landed interest at home for the rise in the price 
of corn, which the duty on foreign corn secures to them. 
But here at once appears the mutually self-destructive 
character of Mr. Chamberlain's bribe. When the colonies 
have achieved his professed object and taken the place of 
the foreign producer, they will become in like measure the 
competitor of the British home-grower of food,.and that 
on the most advantageous terms, for the food of the 
colonial labourer will be untaxed, and the British labourer 
will bear the burden of dearer food. And the 
colonial corngrower “dump down” his super- 

British market, and 
competition will be able to 
And thus, when the 
British Empire has been made self-sustaining, the only 
part of it which will have its subsistence taxed will be the 
population of the United Kingdom. What is the tax 
upon foreign corn which will be required for that pur- 
pose? In the year 1go0z our importation of wheat and 
flour amounted to 101,000,000 cwt.; of that less than 
25,000,000 was supplied from British colonies, leaving 
75,000,000 supplied from foreign states, of | which 
67,000,000 came from the United States. What duty 


not population, 


colonies, while 


will 
the 
rid of foreign 


fluous wheat on 


got 


having 


undersell the British farmer. 


must be put on the wheat of the United States in order 
to enable Canada to exclude foreign corn and sub- 
stitute their own produce in the British market? And 
what price will the British bread eater have to pay for 
this transaction? To talk of accomplishing this by a 
duty of 1s. or 2s. is to trifle with the question. 
In the attempt to protect their home growths each of the 
‘Protectionist countries have found it necessary progressively 
to raise their tariff. The Italian import duty is 13s. 1d. per 
quarter, which raises the price to 44s., whilst the English 
price at the same date is 27s. 6d., so that a duty of 13s. 1d. 
raises the price by 16s. 6d., which shows the falsehood of 
the pretence that the tax is paid by the exporter. And the 
Italian labourer is one of the poorest in Europe. And yet 
we are to be told that the protected countries are the 
models we are to adopt. Let no one therefore be deceived 
by the idea that the course we are urged to adopt will be 
satisfied by a trifling duty on corn. | 
The real result of the “new fiscal policy” will be that 
in order to grow more corn in the colonies at a higher price, 
the 40 millions of people in the United Kingdom will have 
their bread taxed, and the 10 millions in the colonies, who 
contribute a mere trifle towards the tremendous expense 
of the defence of the Empire and the weight of the National 
Debt will have their food free, and get a better price for 
their corn. 


But then we are told we are to have in return a prefer- 
ence for our manufactures in colonial markets. Well, 
Canada has actually given us a preferential 33 per cent., as 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier stated, without asking any equivalent, 
in consideration of the free access which we grant to Canada - 
for all her exports. This preference, it is admitted, has 
been only of slight advantage to British trade. 
The United States have profited much more under the or- 
dinary colonial tariff, partly because of the advantage they 
possess in their proximity to Canada, and also because 
their trade is chiefly in goods which rank under the lower 
tariffs. No one acquainted with the colonial situation 
entertains the belief that the Colonial Governments will © 
grant any preference which will admit of effective com- 
petition by British goods against their own manufactures, 
so that there is no reasonable prospect of any compensating 
advantages for the tax which it is proposed to impose upon 
our food. And then it is held out that if subsistence is 
dearer, wages will be higher. Of all delusions this is the 
greatest. The elaborate investigation by Mr. Wilson Fox, in 
1900, into the wages of agricultural labourers, shows that 
in the last fifty years, whilst the price of British wheat 
has gradually fallen on the average 50 per cent., the wages 
of the ordinary labourer have steadily increased at least 
50 per cent. And if the result is to be that the labourer 
is to have higher wages what becomes of the promise to 
the farmer of greater profit ? 
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It seems hardly necessary to expose the oft-repeated 
farce of the “Old-Age Pensions.” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
course on that matter makes it impossible to treat his new 
pledges seriously. But his last excursion on the subject is 
perhaps even more absurd than those which have pre 
ceded it. 

He tells us that the duty on food is to produce a vast 
revenue which will provide old-age pensions and every 
kind of social reform. The Economist reckons that old- 
age pensions will demand at once twenty million pounds 
per annum and ultimately double that amount. What is 
the tax on food which will yield that figure? But in pro- 
portion as the colonies increase their untaxed produce in the 
same degree the taxed imports from foreign States will fall 
away, and the revenue derived from them will diminish, and 
therefore the fund for old-age pensions will disappear just 
at the time when the obligations we have incurred under 
them have reached their highest point. Add to that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal to redress the burthen of dearer 
bread by reducing the tax on tea and tobacco, and then the 
revenue available for old-age pensions will be still 
further depleted to that extent. And thus through- 
out the whole of this tariff reform. we find one proposal 
at once nullified by another, till the whole scheme 
becomes a simple jumble of self-contradictory absur- 
dities. No wonder there are people who in the midst 
of this fog of follies find it difficult to attain “settled con- 
victions.” 


CANADA AND GERMANY. 


In 1897 Canada proposed to give certain tariff advan- 
tages to Great Britain. The proposal was admittedly con- 
trary to the existing commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and Germany, by which Germany was entitled to 
any advantages which Canada might give to Great Britain. 
’ To meet Canada’s proposals, accordingly, this treaty was 
denounced, and came to an end on July 30, 1898. Before 
the date of its termination, on June 16, 1898, it was officially 
notified by.Germany that Canada would no longer receive 
“ most-favoured-nation” treatment at her hands. This 
action was hardly met by anything that can be called a 
remonstrance. Mr. Chamberlain merely objected in 
August of that year that the reason of the German action 
was “not apparent,” and in the following month the Ger- 
man Government was informed that Canada was “ disap- 
pointed” at its action. In the following June (1899) Ger- 
many was asked to give the reason why Canada was treated 
differently from French colonies, to which she replied in 
August that her action was based on treaties with France. 
The languid correspondence then slumbered altogether till 
1903, when the sudden discovery was made that Canada 
was a deeply injured member of the British Empire, whose 
sufferings could only be avenged by retaliation on the 
wicked German. 


Such were the bare facts. Let us now look for a moment 
at the nature of the interests involved. The last Canadian 
Blue Book shows that in the fiscal year ended June, 1902, 
Canadian exports to Germany amounted to only £5 40,000, 
while German exports to Canada were as much as 
42,200,000. These figures give point to the following ex- 
tract from page 39 of the last Colonial Conference Blue 
Pool EOSS OF MOST-FAVOURED-NATION TREATMENT. 

“In-connection with the discussion of the question of 
preferential trade the Conference also considered the point 
raised by the Commonwealth Government as to the pos- 


e 


sibility of the colonies losing most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment in foreign countries in the event of their giving a 
tariff preference to British goods. As, however, the exports 
from the colonies to foreign countries are almost exclusively 
articles of food or raw materials for various industries, 
the possibility of discrimination against them in foreign 
markets was not regarded as serious, and as the exports 
from foreign countries to the colonies are mainly manu- 
factured articles, it was recognised that if such discrimina- 
tion did take place the colonies had an effective remedy in 
_ their own hands.” 


When we further consider that the “effective remedy ” 
has been applied by Canada in the shape of a 33 1-3 per 
cent. surtax on the £2,200,000 of German exports to 
Canada, while the most that Germany can do in reply is 
to place a surtax on a trade valued at only £540,000, we 
realise that Canada has very effective means of self-defence 
at hand. 


We have seen above that years passed before the Govern- 
ment showed signs of seriously resenting Germany’s action. 
They agreed to the modus vivendi by virtue of which, in 
spite of our denunciation of the German treaty of 1865, we 
continued to received most-favoured-nation treatment at 
German hands. As Mr. Asquith pointed out in his 
vigorous speech in the House on Thursday last: 


“Canada came under the operation of the German general 
tariff at the end of July, 1898. For two years from that 
date, until May or June, 1900, the only thing that was done 
by His Majesty’s Government was the sending of a des- 
patch by Lord Salisbury inquiring whether Germany was 
not treating the French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies 
in a different manner from our colonies, The explanation 
of Germany was that she was bound by special treaties to 
give that treatment to those colonies. Lord Salisbury ap- 
pears to have acquiesced in that explanation. At any rate, 
nothing further was done.” 


A declaration made in the Reichstag in 1900 by the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior hinted at the possibility 
of applying the German general tariff to the whole of the 
British Empire if Germany were denied most-favoured- 
nation treatment by a single British colony. Even this 
apparently left unwrung the withers of the Colonial Secre- 
tary. The vigilant guardian of Imperial interests “lay 
low,” as we have seen, through the intervening years, and 
at the Colonial Conference acquiesced in the common- 
sense view of the subject which has already been quoted. 


It is also clear that as late as last year Mr. Chamberlain 
entertained no illusions as to the value of the Canadian 


preference to ourselves. In his opening speech to the 
Premiers he said: 


“The net result which I desire to impress upon you is 
that in spite of the preference which Canada has given us, 
their tariff has pressed, and still presses with the greatest 


severity, upon its best customer, and has favoured the 
foreigner.” 


This passage expresses the simple truth and should have 
afforded the Government the neatest of arguments in its 
correspondence with Germany. It should not be less diffi- 
cult to prove to Germany than to our Colonial Premiers 
that the differentiation by Canada in favour of British pro- 
ducts is more apparent than real. 


Mr. Asquith’s admirable speech on Thursday was fok 
lowed by the effective use by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man of the new treaty with Persia, which in its original form 
actually contained a clause providing that: 


“A British colony having a special customs tariff (i.e., 
being an independent fiscal unit), which may cease to 
grant most-favoured-nation treatment to Persian imports, 


will no longer have the right to claim the same treatment 
for its own imports into Persia.” 


It comes to this, then, that in May we were actually 
negotiating a treaty which distinctly empowered a foreign 
country to withdraw most-favoured-nation treatment from 
any British colony which, being an independent fiscal unit, 
ventured to give us a preferential tariff, while at the very 
same time Germany was being attacked for doing that very 
same thing and we were being told that unless Germany 
could be checkmated our Colonial Empire was imperiled. 


” 
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PREFERENTIAL 
BRITISH 


TARIFFS AND 
TRADE. 


I.__THE FEAR 


OF IMPORTS. 


Tue fear of imports is the beginning of “ Protection.” It 
is an unworthy and illogical fear, for if thought be taken 
it will be seen that to import or receive is to gain. We 
live on an island, and, to state an elementary fact in simple 
terms, an island is richer when goods are brought into 
it, and poorer when goods are taken out of it. This sounds 
very much like expounding the obvious, but it is really 
necessary to refer to it at a time when our ability to buy 
what we want cheaply from the foreigner is treated as a 
national misfortune. Therefore, it may not be out of 
place to point out that an island is well advised to build 
ships and, by trading by means of those ships with nations 
beyond the seas, bring into its ports as much of the wealth 
That, of 
course, is precisely what we have been doing for cen- 


of the world as it can honestly lay its hands on. 


turies, with the result that, in our palaces and in our cot- 
tages alike, are to be found the varied products of every 
country and every clime. The ships of the islanders have 


made them the richest people in the world, as some Pro- 
tectionists appear to have forgotten. We shall return to this 
point presently, when we come to talk of what it is we 
exchange for the magnificent imports or gains which some 
people are so much afraid of. My immediate purpose is ° 
to make an examination of our imports in detail, that we 
may be quite sure whether they are harmful or not. If it 
is really the case that ships bring to our shores commercial 
lyddite for our destruction, we will pray Mr. Chamberlain 
to make an ordinance to fill up our ports, or burn our ships, 
or levy a prohibitive customs duty—it matters not which, 
so it be done quickly and effectively. 

There are 42,000,000 of us in these islands, and 
although we grow far more of the food we eat than is 
commonly imagined, we do not and cannot grow enough 
food for our needs. That is not because we produ:e Jess 
food than of yore, but because our population has in- 
creased so enormously, while we consume a larger quantity 


BRITISH FOOD IMPORTS IN 


1902. 


Distinguishing Foreign from Colonial supplies, and showing re-exports and the amounts retained for 
home consumption. 


se ee From foreign From British Total Re-exports a Ree ‘or 
countries. possessions. otal. goods previously ome 
imported. consumption. 
ch & 
Animals, living for food 6,554,020 1,760,900 ' 3,344,920 4 210 3,803,710 
Butter on Bu 17,992,500 2, 534, 500 20,527,000 228,000 20,299,006 
Cheese 1,979,000 4,483,000 6,412,000 157,000 6,255,000 
Cocoa (manuf ctrd and unmanuf’ctrd.. 1,840,000 750,130 2,590,130 447,000 2,143,130 
Coffee (raw and roasted) : 2,116,000 500,000 2,616,000 1,051,000 1,565,000 
Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour— 
Wheat ... “A me 19,411,000 7,669,000 27,080,000 59,000 27,021,000 
Barley 7,107,000 25,000 7,132,000 2,000 7,130,000 
Oats 4,857,000 185,000 5,042,000 6,000 5,036,000 
Rye 205,000 107,000 312,000 400 311,600 
Buckwheat... 24,000 160 24,160 — 24,160 
Peas, Beans and Lentils 1,038,000 531,000 1,569,000 14,000 1,555,000 
Maize ... 11,607,000 106,000 11,713,000 , 25,000 11,688,000 
Wheatmeal and Flour 8,042,000 884,000 8,926,000 33,000 8,893,000 
Oatmeal and Groats... 285,000 34,000 319,000 7,000 312.000 
Miscellaneous... 715,400 — 338,030 1,053,430 7,000 1,046,430 
Eggs fe ss sus 6,099,000 210,000 6,309,000 25,000 6,284,000 
Farinaceous Substances— 
Rice, Ricemeal, and Flour ... 666,000 1,348,000 2,014,000 488,000 1,526,000 
Other farinaceous substances 1,050,000 541,000 1,591,000 . 66,000 1,525,000 
Fish ; ee see aes 2,792,500 1,316,500 4,109,000 808,000 3,301,000 
Fruit 11,571,000 1,348,000 12,919,000 1,019,000 11,900,000 . 
Lard and imitation of lard 4,163,000 ~ 241,000 4,404,000 162,000 4, 242, 000 
Marne 2,571,000 400 2,071,400 46,000 2,525, ‘400 
eat— 
Bacon 12,224,000 1,203,000 13,427,000 317,000 13,110,000 
Beef 7,553,000 596,000 8,149,000 107,000 8,042,000 
Hams ... 485 3,438,500 420,500 3,859,000 121,000 3,738,000 
Mutton, fresh ... 3,152,000 3,763,000 6,915,000 9,000 6,906,000 
Rorkepe. th 1,728,500 23,500 1,752,000 29,000 1,723,000 
Other Meats 3,430,000 555,000 3,985,000 314,000 3,671,000 
Milk 124,000 1,850 125,850 62,000 63,850 
Oilseed Cake 2,313,000 _160,000 2,473,000 18,000 2,455,000 
Poultry and Game 1,035,000 24,000 1,059,000 22,000 1,037,000 
Spices ah 177,000 688,000 865,000 580,000 635,000 
egetables- 3,299,000 777,000 4,076,000 251,000 3,825,000 
Sugar ; Bek 13,791,000 941,000 14,732,000 74,000 14,658,000 
Articles containing Sugar ns 3,174,000 280,000 3,454,000 311,000 3,143,000 
Tea. ie yaa oe 810,000 7,980,000 8.790,000 1,827,000 6,963,000 
Miscellaneous “ 3,326,000 464,500 3,790,500 235,000 3,555,500 
£172,574,420 £43,159,970 ‘, £215,734,390 £8,888,660 £206,845,730 
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of bread and meat per head. We have only about one- 
half the land under wheat that we had in 1870, but on the 
other hand we produce more meat and milk. Mr. Harold 
Cox has clearly shown that even if we could go back to the 
wheat acreage of 1870, when all the land which could, 
with any hope of profit, be employed for wheat growing 
was devoted to that purpose, the total addition 
to the home-grown wheat would be 
only about 30,000,000 cwt. (ze, an additional 
2,000,000 acres producing 30 bushels per acre), 
whereas we eat so much bread that our importation of 


amount of 


wheat and wheat-flour is 100,000,000 cwt. per annum. As 
a matter of fact, however, if we went back to the wheat 
acreage of 1870 we should reduce our present production 
of meat and milk and_be little less dependent on sea-borne 
food because of our increased production of one par- 
ticular kind of food. I have dwelt upon this point because 
it is sometimes represented that Protection for agriculture 
would make us independent of food shipments. 
“sometimes” advisedly, for it is as often found convenient 
to represent that our colonies could easily supply us with 
all the food we now obtain from foreign countries. It 
need hardly be pointed out that if the latter contention 


I say 


were true, it would not matter whether the sea-borne food 
were derived from the foreigner or from our colonies—the 
result would be the same to the British farmer. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is not true, and those who make 
the assertion know well that a duty on foreign food is 
tantamount in effect to a duty on all sea-borne food, for 
our colonies are but small suppliers, so small that if 
colonial food were entirely cut off we should hardly feel 
the effect more than if we placed a duty upon foreign food. 
That will be realised by an examination of the table on the 
preceding page, which shows the value of the food we im- 
ported in 1902, and in respect of each item the proportions 


four-fifths of our imported food to confer a benefit upon 
the few colonial producers who send us the reraaining 
fifth. ‘The idea is that by artificially raising the price of 
foreign-food imports our colonists would be able to com- 
mand the enhanced price for the little food they send us, 
so that their production for export would be stimulated at 
The reader should 
not fail to note the implied admission that it is the con- 
sumer who pays the duty. 


the expense of the British consumer. 


If it were not so, if it were 
really true that the foreigner pays the duty, how could 
our colonists benefit ? 

The 


trouble 


that I 
in the aforesaid 


taken the 
table, not merely 
how much food we import, but how much we retain for 
home consumption. 


reader will see have 


to show 


Our trade in foreign and colonial 
merchandise is a very profitable part of our commerce, but 
I do not state our re-exports with any desire to minimise 
our imports, but for the sake of accuracy. I should be very 
glad if we retained the whole of the £215,000,000 of food 
in the United Kingdom instead of re-selling £9,000,000 
to places oversea; it would mean the consumption of so 
much more good food in our own country. The amount 
of imported food retained for home consumption in 1902 
is seen to be £206,000,000. 

The next item in our examination of the “fear of im- 
ports” is liquor, the figures relating to which are dealt 
with table. whether 
imports of the articles in the above list, with the 
exception of mineral waters, are to be feared or 


in my second Now, as to 


not, there may conceivably be different opinions, and I 
will give a wide berth to a discussion of the Temperance 
The fact remains that of the wines, spirits, and 
beers which we import, nine-tenths are imported from 


question. 


foreign countries. I do not know if it is seriously suggested 
that we should stimulate the production of Australia’s 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF LIQUOR IN 


1902. 


Distinguishing Foreign from Colonial supplies, and showing re-exports and values retained for home consumption. ° 


: ae Re-exports of Retained for 

ee ee esate Total. liquor previously Home con- 
pane F P : ~ imported. sumption. 

£ £ £ £ 

Beer and Ale 156,000 900 156,900 400 156,500 
Cider and Perry... 7,500 10 7,510 10 7,500 
Mineral Water 270,000 400 270,400 16,000 254,400 
Spirits 1,744,500 - 454,500 2,199,000 271,000 1,928,000 
Wine 4,778,000 164,000 4,942,000 541,000 4,401,000 
£6,956,000 £619,810 £7,575,810 £828,410 £6,747,400 


purchased from foreign countries and British possessions 
respectively. These figures establish the remarkable fact 
that as much as four-fifths of our imports of food, purchased 
in the cheapest and best markets, is derived from foreign 
countries. The foods which are derived more largely 
from British possessions than from foreign countries are 
printed in italics. The only ones of importance are 
cheese, tea, rice, and mutton, and with regard to the last- 
named, Argentina is rapidly overhauling new Zealand as a 
supplier. 

“If you are to give a preference to the colonies,” says 
Mr. Chamberlain, “ you must put a tax on food.” My table 
shows exactly what is meant by that. © We “must” tax 


“ Burgundy ” by relaxing the wine duties in her favour. 
Some of us have a lively recollection of a certain dinner to 
the Colonial Premiers, at which we were treated to Aus- 
tralian “hock.” Everyone said it was very fine hock, and 
incontinently proceeded to drown the recollection of it in 
the sparkling wine of France. 
tralian friends have much to learn in the art of wine pro- 


duction, and, until they have learnt it, it is to be feared that 


Duty or no duty, our Aus- 


we shall continue to pledge Colonial toasts in foreign liquor. 
Deducting re-exports, the amount of imported liquor re- 

tained fdr home 

£7,000,000. 


consumption in 1902 was_ nearly 
Te GaG Ma 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL TRADE. 


Unable to explain away the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of our foreign trade, Mr. Chamberlain and some of 
his supporters in the Press, like the Dazly Telegraph, try 
to evade the point by comparing exports to our colonies 
with those to a certain selection of foreign countries. One 
of the questions which Mr. Chamberlain asked at the Con- 
stitutional Club was: 

“Ts it a fact that the exports of our manufactured goods 
to our own colonies already exceed the total exports of our 
manufactured goods to all the Protected States in Europe 
and the United States of America ?” ; 

The following figures sufficiently dispose of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s question : 

EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED Goops ONLY IN THE YEAR 


1902. 
To Germany £17,000,000 
To France ... 10,500,000 
To Russia ... 6,500,000 
To Belgium... si = 7,400,000 
To United States, America 20,800,000 


£62 200,000 


<S == 


To these five foreign countries alone, therefore, we send 
£62,000,000 worth of manufactured goods. 

Now, the total value of all kinds of British goods (not 
manufactures only) sent in 1902 to all our self-governing 
colonies, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, 
British Africa, was only £60,364,000. This, in spite of 
the abnormal exports to South Africa through the war ! 

Mr. Chamberlain’s question is, therefore, answered by 
two figures: 


Value of exports of manufactures to five 
foreign countries in 1902 ies cae 
Value of ali goods (manufactured and 
otherwise) sent to all self-governing 
colonies in 1902 ... he oe 


£62,200,000 


CANADIAN FOOD AND 
AMERICAN PORTS. 


In a trenchant letter to the Zzmes, of July 25, Mr. Car- 
negie reminds those who talk of Canada as “ Britain’s 
granary” of the simple geographical fact that for five 
months of the year Canadian ports are ice-bound, and that 
ali the year round Canadian grain is shipped from American 
ports: 

“ The full voice of the Republic upon a British preferential 
tariff in favour of Canada cannot be heard until such is 
enacted. If the Republic were thus made hostile to 
Britain, the grain of Canada would never reach her ports for 
shipment. The attitude of the nation will naturally 
be a waiting one, conscious of her power to protect her 
interests and compel the restoration of equal treatment as 
she did before. It is the easiest matter possible; a word 
from the President cancels the privilege now generously 
extended to Canada of reaching open American ports through 
American territory with all her foreign business, exports and 
imports, free of duty, for five months in the year when her 
own ports are icebound. She uses this privilege all the 
year. President Roosevelt is the last man I could think of 
who would hesitate one moment to say that word; but even 
he and all his Cabinet would be powerless ‘to resist the 
imperious demand that at least we should not furnish the 
weapon that enabled another Power to wound us. 

“The following reaches me this morning from America in 
answer to my inquiry. Canada shipped through American 
ports in 1902 28,546,000 bushels. I can find no statement 
giving number of bushels through Canadian ports; but as 
the total value of Canadian food stuffs exported to Britain in 
1902 was only £22,471,000, it seems that a large portion of 
her entire shipments must reach Britain over American terri- 
tory and through American ports. 

“The withdrawal of the privilege given Canada would pro- 
bably be sufficient to satisfy Britain that the American people 
were in earnest. Negotiations would soon begin-and the 
privileges so rashly disturbed be restored simultaneously. 
Peace would reign, but the bitterness created would remain 
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for years to retard return to the present unusually cordial 
relations so wantonly impaired. 

“ Surely, Sir, there must be a wiser and better policy for her 
to-day than to attempt to revert to the discarded policy of 
discrimination against the Republic which feeds her and 
furnishes the cotton which keeps running thirty-five million 
out of her forty-four million spindles, The world combined ~ 
could do neither one nor the other, nor is there a fair prospect 
of its being able to do either for generations. It seems 
fatuous folly therefore under present conditions to strike at 
this indispensable triend by attempting to deprive her of the 
equality of treatment she has enjoyed.? 

It is not commonly known—or at any rate realised—that 
of the _£127,000,000 worth of articles we imported from 
the United States last year as much as £111,000,000° con- 
sisted of food and materials which are absolutely indispens- 
able to our welfare. It is at this {111,000,000 worth of 
American trade that the colonial preference would strike. 


INDUSTRIES “LOST” 
THROUGH FREE TRADE. 


We hear much—and much that is exaggerated—from 
Protectionists of industries lost to our country through 
Free Trade. We do not, however, hear from them of a 
counter movement, which it is extremely difficult for those 
who believe that Free Trade is ruining us to explain. We 
refer to the establishment in this country of important 
manufacturing plants by shrewd American firms. The 
Singer Manufacturing Company has established itself at 
Kilbowie, and the Babcock and Wilcox Company at Ren- 
frew. These enterprises both came to us from the United 

tates, and it is to be noted that while Paisley thread firms 
have established factories in the United States they had in 
view only the internal demand there, whereas the American 
capitalists in coming here were fully aware that they could 
do the world’s business to best advantage from this country. 
The works at Kilbowie and Renfrew are producing accord- 
ingly for the markets of the world. The enormous estab- 
lishment which is at present being laid down in the Man- 
chester district for the Westinghouse Company is another 
illustration of the same operation. 

Here are examples of American firms moving their works 
to Great Britain, employing British labour, and adding to 
British industry, precisély on account of the advantages 
offered by this country for competition with the rest of the 
world. 

Within the last day or two there comes to hand another 
striking example of the same movement; this time from 
the other rival whom we are bidden to fear—Germany. 
Stollwerck Brothers, of Cologne, is the largest firm of manu- 
facturing confectioners on the continent—perhaps in the 
world. In their annual report just issued they state that 
they have for some years past had a branch office in the 
City of London, which they have been able to acquire on 
lease on favourable terms. Hitherto they have been con- 
tent to import their produce into England ready manufac- 
tured, but they now state that, in consequence of the in- 
creased duties in Germany, they have decided to begin 
manufacturing in London. Here we have another example 
of a trade being driven away from a Protectionist to a Free 
Trade country—a process which is being stimulated rather 
than otherwise by successive attempts to raise the wall of 
tariffs higher in Protectionist lands. 
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The “Free Trader” will-be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter in 
advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


The object of the “Free: Trader ”- will be to 
supply accurate information on all matters bearing 
on the question of Free Trade and Preferential 
Tariffs. 


A complete statement of the case against the 
proposed reversion to Protection has been pre- 
pared for the Free Trade Union, an instalment of 
which will appear in every number. 


Special aspects of the question will be dealt 
with in separate articles, and an attempt will be 
made to give a complete weekly record of the 
progress of the controversy. 


Signed articles by men entitled to speak of 
various branches of the question will also be a 
feature of the paper. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, 
S.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The speech of the chairman of the Union of London 
and Smith’s Bank is, we imagine, a fair reflection of the 
opinions held in banking circles respecting Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s campaign. Nothing could well be better than 
Mr. Schuster’s exposition of the manner in which. Free 
Trade makes England the financial centre of the world. 
“We are,” he said, “the best customer of every pro- 
ducing country; they come to us for. their requisites, 
the proceeds of their shipments of produce come here for 
employment, and this benefits not only the banking com- 
munity, but the whole commerce of the nation.” He went 
on to point out that the whole economic position of Eng- 
land depends on the supremacy of her merchant navy ; 
but if one thing is more certain than another it is that 
British ascendancy on the seas is due entirely to the ability 
of our shipowners, thanks to the unlimited importation of 
cheap material, to build ships far cheaper than their 
rivals. Sir Christopher Furness, the head of the greatest 
shipbuilding concerns in the country, has recently ex- 
plained how dependent is the industry on foreign products. 
The steel is made from ore brought from Sweden and 
Spain, the brass from Spanish and American copper, the 
spelter from Germany, the wood from Norway and the 
United States, the ropes from Russia, and the hemp from 
Manila. Now, the moment we abandon our Free Trade 
system we become launched in a tariff war with the 
countries producing this raw material for the shipbuilding 
trade. In that event it is easy to see that the advantage 
which our shipbuilders enjoy in competing against the 
shipyards of Stettin, Hamburg, and Philadelphia must 
cease to exist. 
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Dog-flesh and horse-flesh are articles of diet with which, 
under our “one-sided Free Trade” system, the English 
working classes are not familiar. In Germany, where the 
working classes enjoy the benefits of Protection, it is other- 
wise. In Herr Richard Calwer’s excellent book, “The 
Commercial Year 1902” (Gustav Fischer, Jena), we are 
told that in Plauen, the centre of the lace curtain industry, 
the consumption 0” horses and dogs as articles of food 
“again largely increased.” Let us quote Herr Calwer: 

“In some towns the slaughter of horses has greatly aug- 
mented. Thus, in Beuthen, in Upper-Silesia, the in- 
crease amounted to 200 per cent.; in Rostock, 80; Branden- 
burg-on-the-Havel, 72; Frankfort, 50; Barmen, 44; Wurz- 
burg, 40; Kaiserslautern, 39; Wiesbaden, 38; Leipzig and 
KGnigsberg, 37 per cent. The demand for horseflesh in 
Berlin advanced so greatly that the horse-slaughterers were 
compelled to pay 15 to 20 per cent. more for animals than 
pleviously, and in consequence the prices of horseflesh 
and horse-sausages rose. The Berlin horse-slaughterers, 
who usually satisfy their requirements in Berlin and neigh- 
bourhood without any difficulty, were compelled to send 
out buyers, who travelled the province buying horses for 
slaughter.” 

In Leipzig, as well, Herr Calwer tells us, the same “ un- 
happy consequences” of the commercial depression were 
noticeable. Reduced wages, together with high prices of 
the necessaries of life, resulted not merely in a reduction 
of the meat consumption by 5 lb. per head—and, as the 
middle and upper classes did not pinch themselves, the 
diminished consumption among the poor must have been 
far greater—but in deteriorated quality, indicated by “ dog- 
slaughtering and horse-slaughtering on a larger scale.” 
Such are some of the details of the German model which 
we are bidden to admire. 


The “ inspired ” forecasts of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
vary, especially about the taxation of food, but they hover 
about a duty of ‘2s. on corn. A few figures will show how 
little the colonies would gain from this and how much it 
would cost us. Our corn and grain consumption in 1902 


was as follows: 


Cwt. 
Foreign Supplies ..c..ceeesseceseeeeeeeeseee 176,0C0,000 
Colonial supplies .........cssseseeeseeseeees 35,000,000 


HOME QrOWD .........secreeeseeeeceseneeneees 160,000,000 


371,000,000 


Two shillings per quarter would be nearly equivalent to 
6d. per ewt. (1 cwt., equal 112 Ib. ; 1 quarter, equal 480 Ib.). 
The following table gives the results of a 2s. duty: 


Increase in cost to British consumer— 8 


371 million cwt. at 6d., equalto ... 9,275,000 
Revenue received by Treasury—duty 

on 176 million foreign cwt. at 6d., 

EQUAL CO ...eeecccenesseeeneneeeeceneeeeeees 4,400,000 
Gain to British Colonists—6d. per 

cwt. on 35 million cwt., equal to... 875,000 


To give our colonists a gratuity of £875,000 would thus 
cost the British consumer £9,275,000, of which only 
£4,400,000 would go to the Treasury. 


sae) 


Let us pursue a similar inquiry with regard to meat, again 
taking the figure most popular in the “ forecasts ”—5 per 
cent. ad valorem. Our meat consumption in 1902 was: 


FOnCIBUISWP DIES se ctecs icine tesene cocaemereete 39,000,000 
Colonial sip pites ery. vecnecteres: eeecse ss 9,000,000 
ELOMIE BAISEU... Mari asteadeete rie ve caer 60,000,000 

#,108,000,000 


The results would be, sgain assuming that the consumer 
was mulcted in the amount of the duty and no more: 


oS 
Increase in cost to British consumer— 
5 per cent. on £108,000,000 ..........4+ 5,400,000 
Revenue received by Treasury—5 per 
cent. on foreign meat (£39,000,000) 1,950,000 
Gain to British colonists—5 per cent. on 
iO, OOO OO Ouse asscmsstencaeoscacnsensncaivsss 450,000 


So that on grain and meat together the British consumer 
would lose £14,675,000 to give our colonists a mere 
£1,325,000, while the Treasury would get only 46,350,000, 
which is £8,325,000 short of the amount required to recoup 
the consumer for his loss. 


The inadequate debate of November last, when the 
ratification of the Brussels Convention was rushed through 
the House of Commons in a _ single evening, was 
followed last week by the second reading of the 
Sugar Convention Bill by a majority of eighty. An 
important step has thus been taken ‘in _ further- 
ance of the dear food policy of Mr. Curmberlain, 
but the two brief debates of November and last week left 
the Government case absolutely riddled in argument. Mr. 
Lough, who has done yeoman service in the cause of cheap 
sugar, had no difficulty in showing that the bill was not 
even in the best interests of the British West Indies, which 
send us only 3 per cent. of our sugar, for it serves but to 
bolster up an industry upon which three-fourths of the 
islands are no longer dependent. We need not dwell upon 
the figures here, however, as they are fully dealt with on 
another page. ‘The great point is that since November last 
the measure has put on a fresh aspect, for, as Mr. Winston 
Churchill pertinently pointed out, it is a working model of 
the machinery which may hereafter be set in motion against 
all goods alleged to be “dumped” upon our shores, 
machinery to “protect” our people from the infliction of 
cheap commodities. In the future which Mr. Chamberlain 
looks for, Imperial Parliament is to listen to the cry of 
- every British industry which thinks itself injured by foreign 
competition. The foreigner is not to be met by private 
enterprise, but the home manufacturer is to cower behind 
a tariff wall, and have the consumer delivered into his 


hands. 


The ingenious attempts of Mr. Chamberlain to magnify 
the importance of our colonial trade at the expense of our 
foreign trade are finally disposed of by some figures given 
by Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P., an excellent authority, in a 
letter to the Standard. They show, first, the value of the 
total exports of the produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom to European countries, to the United States, and 
to British possessions in millions sterling, as follows: 


TOTAL EXporTs. 


1886 1896 Increase | Percentage 

Quinquennial Periods. to to or of Increase 

i 1890, 1900, Decrease. |or Decrease. 
MOPEMLOPC sect tsar areneceee 78°0 97°38 +198 +25°4 
To Wnited\ States:t...-c: 28°5 18°3 —10°2 —36'0 
To other Foreign Coun- | 48:6 47°2 — 1'4 — 2°9 

TES Pca rcsrancmetaence a tae 

To British Possessions.. 81'2 35:8 + 46 + 5% 
BLO balers es mene ees 236°3 249'1 +12°8 + 54 


It will be seen that our average exports to Europe during 
the period covered increased by nearly 20 millions, or over 
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25 per cent., while those to our colonies increased by less 
than 5 millions, or short of 6 per cent. 


For the benefit of those who regard coal not as export, 
but as an “ exhaustible product of the earth which cannot 
be replaced by labour,” we give Mr. Thomas’s second table, 
which excludes coal : 

Exports ExcLuDING COAL. 


4 1886 1896 Increase | Percentage 
Quinquennial Periods. to to or of Increase 
1890, 1900. Decrease. jor Decrease. 
OME UPOpe err ca Geasen. ye 69°6 816 +12°0 +17°2 
To: United States.x..-.,. 28°5 18°3 —10°2 —35'9 
To other Foreign Coun- | 45°8 42°38 — 3°0 — 65 
CTUCS iets seecsonetteesarcee 
To British Possessions | 79°4 84'1 + 4°7 + 5:9 
Wotali tee iccrscscccs 2232 226'8 + 355 + 15 


The exclusion of coal, it will be observed, does not help 
Mr. Chamberlain, for exports to Europe increased by 17 per 
cent., while the increase to our colonies was only 6 per cent. 


It will be observed that the serious diminution of our 
exports was to the United States; but that is not a result 
of fiscal policy, but of the simple fact that America pos- 
sesses the cheap coal—which is to say cheap energy—that 
attracts industries to itself. A point worth noting in this 
connection is that, greatly as our imports from the United 
States have grown in recent years, the imports into Europe 
from America have grown three times as rapidly: 

INCREASE OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS IN TEN YEARS 1886- 
1890 TO 1896-1900. 


To United Kingdom. tiio.c aces. ces cere 33 per cent. 
» urope.otherthanwU.K. ass ccepieeee 100) js 
»j MAL foreign COUNtHES):..0, ss nencneatere 60 “wiseens 


So that the foreign barriers have not kept out the American 
“invasion,” fortunately for those “ invaded.” 


THE PROPOSED GAMBLE IN 
FOOD. 


If any man would apply as much energy and resourceful- 
ness to good causes as Mr. Chamberlain does to bad ones 
this would be a progressive world. Never was his in- 
genuity as a campaigner better displayed than in the present 
controversy. While committing himself as little as pos- 
sible he allows his lieutenants to put forward scheme after 
scheme and argument after argument, so that he may see 
which will take with the public, and hastily drop, all with- 
out prejudice to himself, those which obviously will not do. 
This is the real though wholly unofficial inquiry which Mr. 
Chamberlain is conducting on his own account, and which 
will enable him to start his campaign in October with a 
tolerably clear idea of the line of least resistance on which 
he has to move. For example, he has already learnt that 
the promise of Old-Age Pensions will fall on incredulous 
ears, and that the nation will not stand any proposal ad- 
mittedly increasing the cost of food. Hence we find the 
Daily Telegraph and “ A Revenue Official” in the Zzmes 
revising the whole scheme with a view to showing how 
bread and meat may be taxed and the workman’s weekly 
budget nevertheless left unaffected. 

The scheme, as it now stands, is roughly this. A duty 
of about 5 per cent. is to be put on corn and meat. This 
will bring in £5,800,000 to the Exchequer. It is ad- 
mitted, under pressure, that it will cost the consumer far 
more, in the increased price of colonial and home-grown 
corn or meat. ‘The total burden on the consumer is put 
at £14,000,000 or £15,000,000. . Then, it is said, we will 
knock off all the existing duties on food, 7.e., on tea, coffee, 


cocoa, sugar, and dried fruits. These amount tg 
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413,600,000, and the balance we will take off tobacco. 
- Thus accounts will balance, and the workman’s weekly bill 
will be no heavier than before. Such is the plan for meet- 
ing the now recognised unpopularity of a food tax. 

In its first form this plan contained an obvious financial 
fallacy. It was suggested that we should remit in taxes 
as much as might be put on in taxes, and the difference 
between increased payments to the Treasury and increased 
cost to the consumer was ignored. This mistake having 
been promptly exposed, the Protectionists have already 
fallen back on their second line of defence, and say boldly 


that they will make good the deficiency by taxing manufac- 


tured imports. Already, therefore, the controversy gravi- 
tates towards the central point of the Protectionist ideal. 
It will be on the old fallacies of benefiting home industry 
by Protection that Mr. Chamberlain will in the end have 
to rely. Observe how he gets at his result. The new food 
taxes will bring in, say, 45,800,000. To balance the con- 
sumers’ budget taxes to the amount of about £14,500,000 
must be remitted. ‘This leaves £8,700,000 to be made 
good to the Exchequer, and this is to be obtained by a tax 
on manufactured articles. 

On what manufactured articles? The total value of our 
imports retained for home consumption is in round numbers 
£,462,000,000. Of this, over £206,000,000 is food, and 
over £123,000,000 raw materials—together almost three- 
fourths of the whole. Of the remainder, one-fifth consists 
of crudely manufactured raw materials, and more than one- 
fourth of wholly manufactured materials and plant. ‘Taxa- 
tion of any of these classes of goods would clearly hamper 
,industry. Another one-fifth may be classed as domestic 
appliances and personal necessaries. None of these could 
be taxed without putting a burden on the poor. An increase 
in the cost of boots, for instance, would be at least as 
severely felt as the tax on coffee or cocoa, and would cer- 
tainly not be compensated for by a fall in the price of 
tobacco or dried fruits. There remain of luxuries 
£25,000,000, of liquors 46,747,400, and of miscellaneous 
imports £12,000,coo—in all, say, 444,000,000 of imports, 
which may be taxed without putting a burden on industry 
or on the poorest classes. It will hardly be suggested that 
nearly £9,000,000 can be raised by a tax on this small 
amount, and we shall be thrown back on taxation which 
will make our houses, clothes, boots, and other necessaries 
dearer, or we shall be forced into the taxation of the mate- 
rials or implements of industries. | Mr. Chamberlain’s 
original dilemma was that you must either tax food or raw 
material. He is coming now, notwithstanding all denials, 
to the taxation of both alike. 

But the financial point is not the only one. It is alto- 
gether misleading to put the present revenue taxes and the 
proposed Protective taxes on the same level. Nearly half 
of the existing food taxes are accounted for by the sugar 
duty, which is simply a war tax. A great part of the tea 
duty is of the same character. These were temporary 
burdens like the corn tax, and as the corn tax has been 
removed, so with wise government and economy these 
taxes should be removed. But Mr. Chamberlain’s corn 
and meat tax are to be irremovable. They are not put on 
te yield revenue, but to please the home and colonial pro- 
ducer, and are meaningless unless intended to be perma- 
nent. It is a sham compensation to pretend to balance 
them by taking off other food taxes which ought to be 
remitted anyhow in the ordinary course of things. Mr. 
Chamberlain finds the workman as food-purchaser bur- 
dened with a load which he must carry for a certain dis- 
tance, with the prospect of its gradual diminution. He 
proposes to clap a second load on his shoulders which he is 
to carry for ever, and in reply to his remonstrances says, 
“Well, I will take off the temporary load, and all will be 
as before.” After this fashion is the food tax to be saddled 
on us in perpetuity. 


DEAR SUGAR. 


Our imports of sugar in 1902 amounted to 31,500,000 
cwt. valued at 14,700,000. It is this enormous 
quantity of food (of which the British West Indian share 
was only 845,000 cwt.) which is affected by the unhappy 
convention for the regulation of the world’s sugar in- 
dustry, which was signed at Brussels in March, 1902, by 
the representatives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Spain, France, Italy, Holland, Sweden, and ourselves. 
By the terms of this convention a permanent Commission 
was created, which sits at Brussels. Its duties are to 
keep a watchful eye upon the condition of the world’s 
sugar industry. In the event of any country granting a 
bounty on sugar production, or sugar export, the Com- 
mission will call upon the contracting Powers either to ex- 
clude the bounty-fed sugar altogether or to impose an 
equivalent countervailing duty. The relation of this 
country to the Commission is that while we are by far the 
largest importers of sugar we have just one vote out of 
ten’ in this foreign Commission which is to regulate the 
sugar industry. We have no more voice in its proceedings 
than Italy, the land where sugar is a luxury unknown to 
the poor. This foreign Commisson will have practical 
control of our finances so far as the taxation of sugar is 
concerned. Foreign Powers will decide for us at what 
rate we are to tax sugar, and if we do not like the decision 
we have but one alternative, and that is to prohibit the 
importation of the bounty-fed sugar altogether. 


The bearing of this question upon the British West 
Indies and this country is properly understood when the 
production of the former is compared with the consump- 
tion of the latter. The British West Indian production 
is now about 5,000,000 cwt. per annum; our consump- 
tion amounts to 31,500,000 cwt. To judge by the best 
year of West Indian sugar production in the last thirty 
years, the islands cannot produce more than about half 
our present consumption under any circumstances, and 
our consumption is rapidly increasing. We see, then, 
what an enormous disparity exists between the British 
West Indian output and our requirements. Moreover, 
as in the case of the Zollverein issue, an important geo- 
graphical factor is always left out of account—the prox- 
imity of the West Indies to the United States of America. 
The American continent, and not this country, is the 
natural market for West Indian sugar, as is shown by the 
fact that of the present West Indian production four-fifths 
is sold to the United States. Moreover, in the American 
market, West Indian sugar is protected by the American 
countervailing duties, and it is important to note that this 
protection will disappear with the Brussels Convention, 
leaving the West Indies more than ever exposed to the 
competition of Europe. 


Another geographical fact which is usually overlooked 
in discussions upon the West Indies, is that our islands are 
the least important of the group: Cuba, for instance, is in 
the West Indies, and has contrived, in spite of the devasta- 
tion of war, to build up a new sugar industry, which has 
reached a production of 800,000 tons per annum, against 
the 250,000 tons of the British West Indies. Those who 
have the interests of the Barbadoes and the other British 
islands best at heart, should advise them to emulate the 
example of Cuba, rather than bolster up their old-fashioned 
method's at the expense of the British consumer. 


Having taken stock of the West Indies we are better able 
to appreciate the facts as to the position of that neglected 
person, the British consumer. Of course, as in the case 
of the corn duties, there have been some perfunctory at- 
tempts to show that the Brussels Convention cannot raise 
the price of sugar. But that is sufficiently answered by the 
fact that the Convention has been chiefly defended in the 
House of Commons, on the grounds that at the present 
price of sugar the West Indies cannot compete. Tf there 
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is any meaning in that argument it is that the object of 
the Government is to raise the price of sugar to a point 
at which it would pay the West Indian planters to increase 
the product of their unscientific methods. and their exports 
to this country. There is but one way to secure this ob- 
ject, and that is to raise the price of sugar by 7d. per 
pound, which means an addition to our sugar bill of about 
£7.500,000 per annum. As we have already pointed out, 
however, our imports of sugar from the British West 
Indies only form about. one-fortieth part of our consump- 
tion, so that we should pay about £7,500,000 to present 
the British West Indies with about £200,000! 


The population of the British West Indies is as nearly 
as possible 1,500,000, of whom only 150,000 are whites 
and the remainder negroes and coolies. The population of 
that other small part of the British Empire, which those 
who can only see things that are a long way off call “ Little 
England,” is nearly 42,000,000, and not only does it con- 
sume an enormous amount of sugar per annum, but a very 
considerable portion of the 42,000,000 not only eat sugar 
but use it as a raw material. The making of jams and jellies, 
sweets and chocolates, cakes and biscuits, undoubtedly em- 
ploys more people in this country than are engaged in the 
sugar industry in the British West Indies, and it is not too 
much, to say that if sugar were merely considered in the 
light of a raw material for industry the Brussels Convention 
stands condemned. 


We have also to remember that there are a large number 
of allied trades, the prosperity of which is bound up with 
cheap sugar. There is the mineral water industry, which 
is bitterly complaining, and with very just reason ; there are 
the makers of sundry products used in the manufacture of 
confectionery, the consumption of which naturally rises and 
falls with the price of sugar. There are also concerned 
the engineers who make mineral water machinery and plant 
for the manufacture of confectionery and biscuits and 
cakes. Nor should we forget to mention the important 
claims of British fruit growers, an increasing number of 
whom have their own factories for the production of jams. 


This is by no means a complete list of the interests and 
industries which are concerned in the sugar question, but 
above all is the consideration that sugar is one of the most 
important foods of our poor. To the well-dressed man, to 
the well-fed man, a farthing, a halfpenny, or even a penny 
on a pound of sugar is a matter of little concern, but to 
those who have to count their pence and, maybe, divide 
them each int four respective farthings, a halfpenny on a 
pound of sugar is a matter of the greatest importance. In 
his concern for what is certainly not the chief interest of 
the British West Indies, Mr. Chamberlain has again for- 
gotten that, if this country as a whole is to be raised in the 
ranks of the nations, the first care of its statesmen should 


be the improvement of the minds and bodies of the masses 
vf the people. 


TAXATION OF Raw MatTertars.—Messrs. Clarke, Nickolls, 
and Coombs, wholesale confectioners, Hackney Wick, 
writing in reference to Mr. Chamberlain’s repudiation of any 
proposal to tax raw materials, remind him that of ‘the 
go0,ooo tons of sugar imported nearly half forms the raw 
material of the confectionery and cognate industries. “A 
very high authority,” they continue, “estimates that half 
the imports entered as manufactured goods are really the 
raw materials of British industries. Manufacturers of any 
foresight, when they can buy materials in a half-finished 
condition, very quickly adapt themselves to changing cir- 
cumstances, and British industries, instead of languishing, 
employ more and more people, and beat foreigners with the 
finished product in their own and in neutral markets, when 
in other circumstances they could not do the business at all.” 


“ILLEGITIMATE 
COMPETITION.” 
By J. A. Hopson. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Protectionist platform already con- 
tains three planks—first, preferential duties in favour of our 
colonies; second, retaliation against those who discrimi- 
nate against our colonies; third, a tariff to meet “illegiti- 
mate competition.” 

This deserves separate investigation. 
There are various forms of competition which are re- 
garded by Protectionists as illegitimate. 


last proposal 
They have only 
one property in common, viz., they enable the consumer 
to buy commodities “too The sources of 
illegitimacy are two—some form of bounty or other subsidy 
given by foreign States to an export trade, or low cost of 
production due to sweated labour. The classical examples 
of bounty-fed exports in recent times are the beet-sugar 


subsidised by various continental States, and prison-made 
wares from Belgium. 


cheap.” 


It is at first sight not so evident that the complaint made 
against American “trusts” dumping their surplus goods 
upon the British market at below cost price falls under 
the same category. The charge that American trusts 
are sometimes enabled to undersell English manufacturers 
in our own or in neutral markets because they find it ad- 
vantageous to force foreign sales at unprofitable prices is 
no mere scare-cry of beaten competitors. The Americans 
themselves assert the method to be a sound economy. 
The following example given by a recent American «writer 
marks the nature of an economy which seems to rest upon 
the advantage of a mill running at its full capacity as 
compared with a mill running at two-thirds of its capacity. 

“Tf the run is 600 tons per day, the profits are $5,000 
per month. If the run is goo tons per day the profits are 
$20,000 per month. That is, by increasing the output fifty 
per cent. the profits are, in this instance, increased 300 
per cent. If the extra 300 tons are sold at cost, it would 
leave the profits for the month $13,000. So that the extra 
300 tons per day could actually be sold for $3,000 less than 


cost, and then the profits for the month would be twice 
as large as if only 600 tons had been run.” 


“Our laying hold of this principle,” adds the writer, 
was one of the reasons why we were able to enter 
European home markets, and it accounts for the fact that 


many articles of American manufacture can be bought 
cheaper in Europe than here.’’* 


ce 


We need not concern ourselves with the detailed ac- 
curacy of the above illustration. The principle is in- 
ccntrovertible that where the best and most expensive 
plant can only be fully utilised by producing a larger out- 
put than can be put upon the home market at a profitable 
price, it may pay to sell a surplus output for what price 
it will fetch abroad. What the writer does not seem to 
understand, and what Mr. Chamberlain and other critics 
of this “dumping” of trust-made goods ignore, is the fact 
that this possibility of selling abroad below cost price is 
derived entirely from the protection in the American 
market afforded to the trust. 

Our writer, in his example, assumes that the profits of 
running at full capacity are increased 300 per cent. But 
this rate of increase is based on the supposition that cost 


* “Expansion.” By Josiah Strong. P. 82. 
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of production per ton is reduced, while selling prices re- 
main as before. This supposition is only justified in the 
case of an American trust kept in monopolistic control of 
the home market by a tariff which precludes foreign com- 
petition. In other words, the trust can sell its surplus at 
below cost price abroad because it is screened from com- 
petition at home, and can charge for its domestic sales 
prices which have no relation whatever to cost of produc- 
tion. If the “trust” were exposed either to free competi- 
tion with other firms in the American market, or with 
foreign producers who could freely enter the American 
market, it would be obliged to offer its increased supply in 
the home market at the same price it was selling in foreign 
markets, or, indeed, at a slightly lower price. ‘The price 
at which it could sell its goo tons would be of necessity 
much lower than that at which 600 tons could be dis- 
posed of, and that lower price would prevail equally at 
home and abroad, giving to the whole body of consumers 
almost the whole of the gain accruing from production on 
the larger scale. 

The power of “dumping” at below cost prices is the 
product of a tariff which virtually subsidises foreign con- 
sumers at the expense of American consumers. Because 
Americans have no alternative to paying high prices dic- 
tated by a tariff-sustained trust Englishmen get the same 
goods cheap. So it comes to pass that a tariff on imports 
operates as a bounty on exports. It pays the trust better 
te sell part of its output in America at a high monopoly 
price and the rest in Europe at a much reduced price 
than to put its full output indiscriminately on the world 
market, taking a price determined by free competition 
operating through demand and supply. ; 

It is the American consumer who is subsidising the 
British consumer with part of the monopoly price he is 
obliged to pay for his trust-made goods. Mr. Chamberlain 


proposes to stop this bounty to the British consumer. | 


How will he do it? The only way would be frankly to 
treat the American domestic tariff as a bounty and to put 
upon goods on entry into England a countervailing duty. 
What applies to American trusts obviously applies to 
German “ cartels,” and to all sorts of capitalist syndicates in 
other “ protective” countries. Wherever a tariff gives sup- 
port to the economy of large-sale production monopolies 
sprout up, developing the same power to put cheap goods 
into our market. If Mr. Chamberlain proposes to deal 
effectively with this “grievance,” he must erect the most 
elaborate tariff the world has ever seen, a discriminative 
reflex of all the tariffs which prevail in all the protective 
nations with which we do trade. 

The second form of “ illegitimate competition” which 
Mr. Chamberlain has scored for punishment only deserves 
attention because the attack upon it formally enrols its 
author as a full-blown, open Protectionist. All the other 
proposals have some character of reciprocity attaching to 
them which lends itself to some casuistic defence: pre- 
ferential duties, retaliatory taxes, defence of infant indus- 
tries or countervailing duties, though, as we see, they glide 
into general practices of protection, can, in theory at any 
rate, be defended on other than Protectionist grounds. Not 
so with the assertion that sweated labour is a form of ille- 
gitimate competition, of which our fiscal system should take 
cognisance. This declaration places Mr. Chamberlain in 
full accord with the most rigorous sect of American Protec- 
tionists, and involves him, not only in tariffs against 
“sweated” goods, but in an active immigration policy 
which is its necessary counterpart. For it would be fatuous 
and futile to tax the ready-made clothing turned out of 
sweating workshops in Germany, and to permit these 
sweaters to transfer their sweat-shops to Whitechapel in 
order to dodge our tariff. Again, what is “ sweated labour” ? 
Is Mr. Chamberlain prepared to establish a legal “ fair 
wage” for every class of labour exposed to foreign com- 
petition, and will he maintain scientific investigations into 
the relation between money wages, standard of living, and 
efficiency of labour, so as to ascertain whether our pro- 


ducers are really undersold by “ cheap foreign labour”? Or 
will he investigate the origins (often an impossible task) of 
all foreign wares which enter into competition with home 
products, and impose a tax equivalent to the difference 
in average wages for this class of labour in the foreign 
country and that prevalent in this country? Again, if, as 
is evident, the real aim is to protect English producers 
against being undersold by cheaply made foreign wares, 
there is no reason why protection should be confined to 
the case of “sweated labour.” Labour costs may be kept 
low, not by paying low wages, but by employing efficient 
labour or ordinary labour assisted by highly developed 
machinery. Once launched fairly upon his full Protec- 
tionist career, Mr. Chamberlain can hardly stop until he 
stands with the Republican Protectionists of the United 
States for “the imposition of such duties as will equalise 
our labour costs with the labour costs of our foreign com- 
petitors.” This means that no foreigner must be allowed 
to undersell us in our market, for should he do so he can 
only succeed by employing “sweated” labour or more effi- 
cient labour, the two methods of reducing labour costs. 
Of course, there is no reason why low labour costs should 
be the sole ground for excluding cheap foreign goods. If 
the cheapness should be due to superior natural resources 
or better methods of manufacture, the damage done to 
the home producer is just the same; and a Protectionist 
system once established will take good care that consumers 
shall not have the advantage of such superior economies 
of production in lower prices. The real object of Protec- 
tion is to secure the producer at the expense of the con- 
sumer ; so the question of the sources of the cheapness of 
foreign goods becomes a matter of indifference. No one 
seriously pretends that an American tariff is constructed 
to equalise the labour costs of goods produced abroad with 
those produced in the United States. 

Protection here, as in America, would exist in order to 
tax the consumer for the benefit, not of the producers as a 
whole (for that is impossible), but of certain classes of 
producers who are strong enough in political influence to 
fashion a tariff favourable to their special trades. The 
“dumping” of trust-made goods by America they would 
cure by setting up tariff-made trusts of their own in this 
country, backed by a similar power to sell cheaply abroad 
by charging monopoly rates to the now helpless English 
consumer. 


CANADIAN BOUNTY-FED 
IRON. 


Canada is rich in iron-ore, and according to the Zoll- 
verein ideal she should send it to this country to be made 
into iron and steel and resold to_her at a profit. The 
Canadian ideal is quite different. The Dominion aspires 
not only to the manufacture of iron, but to its export to 
this country, and last year £116,000 worth of Canadian pig 
iron reached the United Kingdom, as against only £28,000 
from Germany. Germany reduced the balance by sending 
us unwrought steel valued at £105,643. 

But there is a great distinction to be observed between 
the “dumpings” from Canada and Germany. Germany 
pays bounties on sugar, but she has not yet gone the length 
of subsidising her iron trade. Canada, however, has un- 
fcrtunately set an example to the world in this respect. The 
following is the scale of bounties paid: 


From Canadian From foreign 


ore. ore, 
Dols. per ton. Dols. per ton. 
To April 21.1902)... Se BONG Nesa'ses 2.0 
» July 1, 1903 445 aa 2 mit sace 1.8 
» July 1, 1904 see 2.25 Caer nS 
» July 1, 1905 TAGE AIS evans I.1 
» July 1, 1906 oe MOSM | heen 0.7 
» July 1, 1907 st on raph o ye ban oh he 0.4 


The Canadian iron-ore imported last year, therefore, was 
bounty fed at the rate of 8s. 6d. per ton, taken from the 
pockets of Canadian consumers. A recent message from 
Ottawa told us that the reduction shown in the table for 
1903 has been suspended until next year. 
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PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS 


AND 


BRITISH TRADE. 


Il.—_THE FEAR OF 


IMPORTS—MATERIALS, RAW 


AND OTHER. 


W E come to the consideration of the materials used in 

British industry. We are fully equipped as an 
industrial and commercial nation so far as population, 
climate, and seaboard and the skill and industry of our 
but our 
native supplies of timber, ores, hides, and wool are insuffi- 


cient, 


people are concerned, and we have plenty of coal ; 
while of cotton and indiarubber, guttapercha and 
asbestos, not to mention a host of other things, we have not 
We have, then, to import these things, and it is 
to our best interests to purchase them in the cheapest 


a trace. 


markets, not merely that we may manufacture them into 
goods for export—that is the least part of it—but to build 
and furnish our houses, clothe our bodies, construct our 
ships and railways, and generally add to the wealth and 
happiness of our people. To this end we ransack the 
world for materials and spend upon raw products alone 
#,120,000,000 per annum. As will be seen by the 
table below, the bulk of these materials comes to us from 
foreign countries, the figures being: From foreign countries, 
{112,871,000 ; 
total, £159,527,000. 
435,748,000, leaving a balance for home consumption of 
£123,779,000. 

Of the materials which go to make up this enormous sum 


from British possessions, £46,656,000 ; 
The re-exports were valued at 


—65 in number—only 12 are derived in greater quantity 


from British possessions than from foreign countries. Jute 


comes almost entirely from Bengal, and wool chiefly from 
Australasia; to the latter item we shall have occasion to 
Our chief industry, the cotton trade, obtains 
£40,565,000 per annum of raw cotton from foreign 


refer later on. 


countries, almost exclusively from America, and a mere 
£584,000 worth from British possessions. It is of interest 
to note that this £40,000,000 of foreign cotton is manu- 
factured by Lancashire into some 100,000,000 worth of 
cotton goods, £30,000,000 of which—almost the value of 
the import of raw cotton—is consumed in this country, while 
Of timber, 


again, we buy from foreign countries nearly £19,000,000 


£,79,000,000 is exported to places oversea. 


per annum, as against only £6,000,000 from British posses- 
invade” us with this wood and 
We build, it into our 
houses and make millions of pounds’ worth of furniture of 


sions. Does the foreigner “ 


timber to our hurt? I trow not. 


it. In this case the greater part of the material is retained 


in this country, and not again exported, as with cotton. 
We are compelled to go, to Spain or Sweden for iren ore; 
Canada has a great deal, but she prefers to keep it and 
pays a heavy bounty on every ton of pig-iron made from it 
in the Dominion. We go to Spain and America for copper, 
to Brazil for caoutchouc, to Germany for zinc, and so on. 
The general conclusion as to these raw materials is that 
more than two-thirds are derived from foreign countries. To 
that point we shall return again when we come to consider 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS IN 


1902. 


Distinguishing Foreign from Colonial supplies, and showing re-exports of goods previously imported and values 


retained for home consumption. 


: me Re-exports of | Retained 
— Bes en ae orien eh Total. goods previously| forhome 
countries. possessions. imported. - |consumption. 
ate Earmee Scarce 3 PR oN 
ES sy & & . & 
Caoutchouc 4,908,000 272,000 5,180,000 3,552,000 1,628,000 
Cotton? a... sy ss 40,565,000 584,000 41,149,000 6,323,000 34,826,000 
Dyestuffs and Wools ... soul 2,551,000 1,257,000 3,808,000 592,000 =| 3,216,000 
Feathers and Down (or bamental) ate 440,000 952,000 1,392,000 626,000 766, 000 
Flax and Tow en ae 2,921,500 22,900 2,944,400 162,000: 2 782, 400 
Furs 1,468,000 904,000 2,372,000 1,863,000 ‘509, 000 
Gum 416,700 1,000,700 1,417,400 976,000 441,400 
Guttapercha : ve ae rea se 158,500 992,400 1,150,900 135,000 1,015,900 
Hemp .. ey ot si | 3,113,000 892,000 4,005,000 1,782,000 2,223,000 
Hides and pieces thereof 1,943,000 498,000 2,441,000 802,000 1,639,000 
Jute ne tis 46,000 5,255,000 5,301,000 1,630,000 3,671,000 
Iron ore 4,886,000 93,000 4,979,000 49,000 4,930,000 
Other metallic ores 6,180,000 1,531,120 7,711,120 488,600 7,222,520 
Papermaking Materials 3,127,000 260,000 3,387,000 116,000 3,271,000 
Paraffin and Paraffin Wax 906,000 98,000 1,004,000 16,000 988,000 
Seeds (chiefly for rie 6,676,000 3,209,000 9,885,000 920,000 8,965,000 
Skins ae 996,000 2,210,000 3,206,000 2,020,000 1, 186, 000 
Stone, Marble, &e. 1,172,000 204,000 1,376,000 47,000 L 329, 000 
Wood and Timber 18,859,000 6,328,000 25,187,000 647,000 24. ,040,000 
Wool Se 4,469,000 17,757,000 22,226,000 10,298,000 11,928,000 
Other goods — Asbestos, Asphalt, “Bladders and 
Casings, Bones, Bristle, Canes and Sticks, 
Cork, Cotton Waste, Hair, Mica, Piassava 
Fibre, Plumbago, Raw Silk, Slates, &e. 7,070,000 2,336,080 9,406,080 2,704,030 6,702,050 
£112,871,700 £46,656,200 £159, 527,900 £35,748 630 £123,779,270 
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in detail how the Colonial Secretary’s pretty theories would 
affect our colonies and ourselves. At this point in our 
inquiry I am chiefly concerned to combat the insane fear 
of imports, and it will be generally agreed that, so far, we 
have encountered little we need be afraid of. 
need be lest our imports should decline. 

We pass to the consideration of our imports of crudely 


Our only fear 


manufactured materials, a group of articles exceedingly 
diverse in character and usually classed under the broad 
heading “ manufactures,” going to form a considerable part 
of the bogey of foreign “invasion” which is so constantly 
held up to affright us. The value last year of this class of 
be the table 
amounted to £32,419,000; the amount returned for home 
consumption was valued at 425,000,000. 

The first thing that strikes us in this list is the fact that 
British possessions “ dump” nearly one-third of the whole 
upon our shores, so that in regard to half-manufactured 


imports, as will seen by below, 


materials they serve us much the same as in regard to “ raw” 
materials. It may be noted here that we were sent 
£116,000 worth of bounty-fed pig-iron by our colonies last 
year; needless to say it came from Canada, and it may be 
hoped that it will not be the last to come from the same 
quarter. One of the most considerable of the items under 
this head is unwrought steel, which we import to use as a 
material in sheet, hoop, wire, and other more highly ‘ad- 
vanced forms of industry. Under this heading we also find 
yarns, whether of silk, cotton, wool, or linen, which are but 


materials, and we also have recorded cotton waste, yet 
another form of material. The closer the list is examined 
the more clearly it will be realised that one manu- 
but the 


importation of this 


facture is raw material of another. ‘The 
£30,000,000 worth of products 
upon skill 
already been exerted means that we take up these articles 


at the rough state to which they have been carried and 


which a certain amount of human has 


manufacture them into more highly-finished products. If, 
through insane fear of imports, we shut them out by duties, 
we should have no more work to do than before. We should 
be simply refusing to allow other people to hew wood and 
draw water for us. Consider the case of a bricklayer. 
Would he be any better off if he insisted upon mixing his 
own mortar and carrying his own bricks up the ladder? 
According to Protectionist theory he would “ create more 
work” and earn more money by performing for himself 
every operation connected with his calling. According to 
the dictates of Free Trade and common sense he lets some- 
one else do the mixing and the carrying, and is content 
to do the bricklaying alone. 
the 40,000,000 units, bricklayers and others, which consti- 


As with a bricklayer, so with 
tute the nation. ‘To shut out crudely-manufactured mate- 
rials in the belief that by so doing we could make more 
work by performing for ourselves the labour expended upon 
them would simply transfer our energies from higher forms 
LG Came 


to lower forms of industry. 
(To be continued.) 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF CRUDELY MANUFACTURED MATERIALS IN 


1902. 


Distinguishing Foreign from Colonial supplies, and showing re-exports of goods previously imported, and values 
retained for home consumption. 


From foreign | From British Total See a a for 
— COUATES. possessions. otal. goods previously nome _ 
imported. | consumption. 
£ ES 7s & £ 

Linen Yarn 968,000 — 968,000 4,000 964,000 

Manures ... tes ane son 2,068,500 150,500 2,219,000 113,000 2,106,000 

Copper (regulus and precipitate) 2,072,000 434,000 2,506,000 40,000 2,466,000 

Copper, unwrought _ ... ise 3,983,000 921,000 4,904,000 1,122,000 3,782,000 

Iron, pig and puddled ... 682,000 116,000 798,000 14,000 784.000 

Iron and steel unwrought 1,415,000 400 1,415,400 12,000 1,403,400 

Lead, pig and sheet 1,923,500 661,5c0 2,585,000 104,000 2,481,000 

Tin, blocks, ingots, &c.... o, 300,000 3,854,000 4,154,000 2,737,000 1,417,000 

Oil, animal, fish, and vegetable 3,422,000 2,174,000 5,596,000 1,408,600 4,188,000 

Tallow and Stearine as 1,322,000 1,387,000 2,709,000 1,180,000 1,529,000 

Woollen Yarn...... 2,259,000 —— 2,259,000 12,000 2,247,000 
Others— 

Cotton Jute and Silk Yarn, Glue Stock, 
Copper (partly wrought), Platinum, &c. ... 2,213,160 92,930 2,306,090 602,000 | 1,704,090 
£22,628,160 £9,791,330 £32,419,490 £7,348,000 £25,071,490 


A FRANK CANADIAN © 
OPINION. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter received by the 
Secretary of the Cobden Club from a Canadian correspon- 
dent in Manitoba: 


‘““Mr. Chamberlain, with his talk about ‘ Preferentialism ’ 
and higher wages under Protection, has added comiort, and 
warmed the heart of every Protectionist in Canada and 

‘the United States. His influence will work great evil both in 
Canada and the States, but I believe, as far as Canada is 
concerned, he has’ done niore to defeat his end, by eulogis- 
ing Vrotection, than any arguments that a Free Trader 
might advance. Already Protectionists are saying, if Pro- 
tection gives higher wages and a higher standard of living, 
why go ‘rainbow chasing’? A ‘preference tariff’ may be 
good for British manufacturers, because they have been 


thoroughly beaten in the markets of the world by Germany 
and the United States, but for us it would, in all proba- 
bility, destroy the cotton, woollen, and small hardware in- 
dustries; besides, it would kill our ‘infant’ iron and steel 
industry. Are we prepared for this? And the answer is: 
‘Not by a jugful !’ 

“For my part, I believe that all this chatter about the 
‘blighting effects of Free Trade,’ about ‘ No Preference, Nu 
Empire,’ is doing an immense amount of unseen harm. Men 
are looking upon England as a played-out force, they are 
‘beginning to think that her public men are hysterical, and 
that her ‘ industrial glory is set.’ As a matter of fact, a Con- 
servative member in the House of Commons, Ottawa, re- 
ferred to the present British Cabinet as ‘fifteen jackasses,’ 
and that he ‘could go outside and get fifteen working men 
who would conduct British affairs with greater ability.’ He 
may be right, but if someone said something similar about 
Canada in the British House of Commons there would be 4 
great howl. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


TUESDAY, July 28.—Protest of Unionist Members against the 
refusal of the Government to give time for a discussion of the 
fiscal proposals. 

WEDNESDAY, July 29.—Mr. Winston Churchill, on the resumed 
debate on the third reading of the Sugar Convention Bill, 
insists that the measure was “the working model submitted 
to the country for inspection before the plant for the really 
extensive reform was laid down.” Those who had seen in it 
at the outset an insidious attack on the principles of Free 
Trade had been justified by events, since “it was now 
apparent that it was the forerunner of the great scheme for 
appreciating the price of food in the interests of the colonies.” 
Mr. Cust and Sir E. Vincent, two Unionist Members, 
denounced the Bill, the latter showing that although the price 
of a staple article of food would be increased no gain would 
accrue tothe revenue. A majority of 80—224 against. 144— 
approved the bill after Mr. Chamberlain had delivered a 
lengthy speech in its defence. 

Mr. Asquith, at the St. James’s Hall, says: ‘‘ Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme meant the immediate addition of £8,000,000 to 
the bread bill of the country, which would diminish the real 
wages of every working family in the kingdom.” 

First meeting of the executive committee of the Tarift 
Reform League; the Duke of Westminster elected chairman 
of the general council. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Union Bank of London and 
Smith’s Bank, the Chairman, Mr. Felix Schuster, says that 
our Free Trade system has made England ‘‘ the centre of the 
world’s commerce and the world’s clearing house.” It was 
earnestly to be hoped that “no remedy would be sought in 
any hasty or ill-considered departure from the economic 
policy which had hitherto guided our commercial a4 “airs.” 

Lord Welby, ex-Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, at 
Wimbledon: ‘‘In all my experience as an officer of the 
Treasury, and intimately connected with the Budgets, I have 
never known the revenue advance with suck: leaps and bounds 
as during the last few years. It is clear that the consuming 
power of the working classes is steadily increasing, and the 
accumulations of the well-to-do are also increasing.” 

THURSDAY, July 30.—Toa question by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain replies that at the 
Colonial Conference of 1902 the representatives of Australia, 
New Zealand, the Cape, and Natal said that the preferential 
tariffs which they undertook to recommend their Government 
to give to British goods were irrespective of reciprocal treat- 
ment on the part of Great Britain, while the representative of 
Canada admitted that it would be most difficult on 
the part of Great Britain to impose new duties to make 
such concessions. 

Mr. Asquith, speaking in Oxfordshire, says he should like 
anyone to name any country in the world where the general 
average condition of the working classes was so good as in 
England. Dyn 

FRIDAY, July 31.—Lord Camperdown’s motion in the House of 
Lords, calling attention to the unchanged price of bread since 
the removal of the grain duties, had the useful result of eliciting 
from the Earl of Onslow an expression of opinion which ranks 
him among the Free Traders. 

Mr. Chamberlain to a Lancashire correspondent who in- 
quired respecting reports that the Colonial Secretary favoured 
a preferential tariff on foreign cotton: “ Statement referred to 
absolutely untrue as regards myself; in fact, 1 have publicly 
repudiated tax on raw materials.” 

Saturpay, August 1.—Mr. George Peel, in the Zzses, shows that 
during the period of the operation of the Canadian pre- 
ferential tariff British imports from the Dominion increased 
£5,774,000, while Canada’s imports from Great Britain only 
increased by 41,670,000. ‘‘ Canada appears to have benefited 
more than ourselves by this preference.” As an alternative 
policy in the interests of Canada, Mr. Peel suggests the alloca- 
tion of 10 per cent. of our extra trade with the Dominion (on 
the 1901 returns £167,000) for the development of emigration. 

A penny in the £ on the income-tax yielded, according to a 
question answered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
1880, £1,846,0c0; 1890, £2,141,000; 1900, £2,588,000 ; 1902, 
42,790,000. : 

Monpay, August 3.—A question by Sir William Harcourt 
elicited from the Colonial Secretary ‘the information 
that in 1898 the bounty, on pig iron made _ for 
Canadian ore was raised from $2 to $3 per ton, the bounty on 
pig iron made from imported ore remaining at $2. The pro- 
duction of pig iron in Canada rose from 58,007 tons in 1897 to 
274,376 tonsin 1901. To this subject further reference is made 
in another part of our issue. 

A junior member of the Government, Lord Valentia, speak- 
ing at Oxford, said: ‘‘Surely it would be suicidal for the 
Government to dissolve at the present moment, or even in the 
spring, as had been reported.” 


Evratum,.—\n our last number the price of Vickers’s £1 paid 
shares was given as £3 8s. It should have been £1 tos. 


OUR INCREASING EXPORTS. 


The Board of Trade have issued the official returns for 
the six months of this year. The following table compares 
the figures with those of last year: 

BRITISH MANUFACTURES EXPORTED. 
: First six months of 
1902, 1903. Increase. 
Iron and steel goods... 413,351,101 £15,590,383 £2)239,282 
Other metals and metal 


goods... ne ja 128,02 284,532 156,50 
Cutlery, hardware, imple- : / ee: he ; 

ments, and instruments 2,116,739 2,190,946 83,207 
Telegraph cables and ap- 

paratus fa ae 887,185 1,438,854 551,069 
Machinery ... “ice Nie 9,031,606 9,336,325 304,719 
Ships (new) on es 3,053,256 2,305,971 decrease 
eee hee of wood, in- 

cluding furniture a 82,0 2172 150,128 

Yarns and Textile Fabrics— : ee co ee 
(1) Cotton ... ae aS 36,218,408 36,520,665 302,257 
Cy Wool. ae ae LL 257 lay, 72,189,032 731,885 
(3) Other materials ae 5,791,853 5,996, 763 204,905 
Apparels")... , 3,358,838 3,820,465 461,627 


Chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
and colours : a5 
Leather, and manufactures 
thereof, including boots, 


5,928,651 6,296,679 368,018 


_ Shoes, and gloves a 1,972,292 2,459,121 486,829 
Earthenware and glass ... 1,440,079 1,585,636 145,557 
Paper ae ahs “ee 811,916 887,255 755339 
Miscellaneous... Be 1f,174,034 11,720,993 546,959 

diotalinese Rad .. £110,103,193 £116,364,792 £6,261,599 


Increase of 1903 over 1902, £6,261,599. 


BAD TRADE IN GERMANY. 


We extract the following paragraphs, illustrating the state 
of trade in Germany, from recent issues of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung : 


DISTRESS AT DRESDEN. 

“Tn its annual report the Dresden Chamber of Commerce 
states that during 1902 the lack of orders and the keen com- 
petition were so marked that often no margin of profit 
reinained. Restriction of operations was in many cases 
necessary, and this state of things applied to all but a few 
industries in the district. While it was true that reduction 
of wages was resorted to only in isolated cases, the earn- 
ings of the workmen were, in consequence of short time, 
appreciably less. Thus in Dresden and neighbourhood it 
was estimated that about £100,000 less was paid in wages 
than in the previous year, a curtailment of income among 
the poor which had the effect of increasing the convictions 
for mendicancy, and the number of articles pledged at the 
municipal pawnshops had considerably augmented. The de- 
creased earnings, however, showed themselves most clearly 
in the diminished purchases of necessaries of life.” 


HEAVY LOSSES UAT ‘SIEGEN, 2 
“The report of the Hainer Smelting Company, Siegen, 
which has failed to pay a dividend for some years past, 
again shows serious losses, raising the total deficit to 131,000 
marks on a share capital of 432,000 marks.” 


RESTRICTION IN THE COAL TRADE. 

“The Braunkohlen-Brikett-Verkaufsverein of Cologne, 
which embraces the whole of the Rhenish briquette manu- 
facture, shows in its first annual report a reduction of out- 
put of 46 per cent.” 

SOUTH GERMAN SILK TRADE UNPROFITABLE. 

“The South German Silk Works Company, Offenbach, 
shows a loss on working amounting to £450, as compared 
with a profit of £740 in the previous year, making alto- 
gether a total loss of £1,300 on a capital of £20,000.” 


Tue Prick oF Breap.—A Protectionist correspondent 
af the Z'imes, in contending that a duty on wheat is not paid 
by the consumer, stated that bread in Paris (the duty being 
12s. 214d. per quarter on wheat) cost gd., 3}2d., and 4d. 


“per kilo. Mr. R. Gamman, of Hornsey Rise, replies: 


“Does he seriously believe that the equivalent prices of a 
4 Ib. loaf., viz., §.443d., 6.350d., and 7.257d., are the pre- 
sent London prices? I think he will find on inquiry that a 
4 Ib. loaf costs 4%4d., 5d., and 5%4d., and perhaps 6d. ina 
few places. The prices per kilo. corresponding to these 
would be 2.480d., 2.755d., 3.041d., and 3.306d.” 
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The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter in 
advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


The object of the “ Free Trader ” will be to supply 
accurate information on all matters bearing on the 
question of Free Trade and Preferential Tariffs. 

A complete statement of the case against the 
proposed reversion to Protection has been prepared 
for the Free Trade Union, an instalment of which 
will appear in every number. 

Special aspects of the question will be dealt 
with in separate articles, and an attempt will be 
made to give a complete weekly record of the 
progress of the controversy. 

Signed articles by men entitled to speak of 
various branches of the question will also be a 


feature of the paper. 
Correspondence \should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, 


S.W. 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Hon. T. A. Brassey has transferred himself, together 
with his fortunes, to the Conservative camp. The matter is 
not of any great magnitude, especially as Mr. Brassey points 
out that his views on the education question are also in 
harmony with those of the present Government. All our 
concern is for the Protectionist party, which cannot but feel 
embarrassed by Mr. Brassey’s extraordinary enthusiasm for 
dear food. For actually, while Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends are anxious to prove that the effect of his proposals 
will not be to increase the price of grain, Mr. Brassey tells 
the chairman of the Conservative Association of the Rye 
Division: “The fact that the reform in our fiscal policy 
outlined by Mr. Chamberlain will tend to stop that decline ” 
(of our agricultural population) “is one of my strongest 
reasons for supporting it.” Now, here we have an unmis- 
takable declaration of belief that the effect of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals will be to raise the price of corn to such 
an extent that wheat-growing in Sussex will become re- 
munerative—that is to say (to adopt the farmers’ estimate 
of the price at which wheat-growing becomes profitable) 
the price must be raised from its present level of 27s. 2d. 
to at least 4os. But, strangely enough, another Protec- 
tionist, Sir Gilbert Parker, writing to the Zzmes, says that 
“in a few years” after the imposition of the preferential 
tariff Canada “will pour into the market 20 million or 30 
million cwt. more,” and therefore the present “ reasonable 
price ” of corn will go down. ‘The task of reconciling these 
two Dromios of Protection is frankly beyond our power. 
Either wheat will rise in price, as Mr. Brassey contends, 


or it will fall, as Sir Gilbert Parker urges—but it cannot do 
both. 


The Birmingham leaflet on the McKinley Tariff points 
out that the number of Americans employed in manufac- 
ture increased during the ten years 1890-1900 from 
4,712,000 tO 5,719,000, and claims this increase as evi- 
dence of the beneficent effect of high protection. It is 
an amusing instance of the “ proof while you wait” method 
of statistics. If the increase in the ten years 1890-1900 
be compared with the increase of the previous ten years 
1880-1890 (before the McKinley Tariff) it appears that the 
absolute increase was smaller under the high tariff period, 
and the percentual increase far smaller. Here are the 
figures taken from the U.S.A. statistical abstract: 


1880. 1890. 1900. 

‘ 2,732,000 4,712,000 5,719,009 

Absolute increase... — -» + 1,980,000 ... + 1,007,000 
Percentual increase. — we + 72% wee Ht 21% 


Now let us consider the increase in the total sums paid in 
wages and salaries. The figures are: 


1880. 1890. 1900, 
: $947,000,000 ...  $2,283,000,000 ...$2,735,000,000 
Absolute increase... — --» + 1,336,000,000 ... $452,000,000 
Percentualincrease — au SF 141% wot 11% 


1.¢., in 1900, after ten years of high protection, on the 
average lower wages were being paid than in 1890! From 
1880-1890 the total of wages and salaries increased much 
more than the number of people employed—from 1890 to 
1900 it increased much less. 


The comedy of colonial reciprocity becomes more and 
more entertaining, and only those who are wilfully blind 
can affect to ignore the fact that Canada and Australia are 
determined not to give a really practical and effective pre- 
ference to British products. Many months have elapsed 
since the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association passed a 
formal resolution to the effect that “the minimum tariff 
must afford adequate protection to all Canadian producers,” 
and it is not difficult to see that, from the point of view of 
the Canadian manufacturer who believes in protection for 
infant industry, nothing could be more disastrous to his inte- 
rests than to open the fiscal doors of Canada to British 
manufactured goods. When the “ preference” was granted 
to this country, therefore, the tariff was at the same time 
amended to give more protection, and not less, to Canadian 
manufacturers, and not only was the tariff raised, but, as 
Sir William Harcourt recently elicited from Mr. Chamber- 
lain, bounties were granted to Canadian pig iron producers. 
Yet, altho: -h the present Canadian tariff offers us advan- 
tages of but little moment, they are large enough to cause 
intense dissatisfaction to Canadian industrials. The 
Canadian Government, in an official memorandum prepared 
but a few months ago, made the following statement: “ The 
Government has been attacked by Canadian manufacturers 


“on the ground that the preference is seriously interfering 


with our trade. The woollen manufacturers have been fore- 
most in the attack, and they have made a very bitter com- 
plaint to the effect that the industry is threatened with ruin 
through the severe competition from Britain brought about 
by the operation of the preference.” 
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It is also on record that the Canadian Finance Minister, 
in a statement made in the Dominion Parliament in April 
last, remarked that at the Colonial Conference last year 
Mr. Fielding frankly told Mr. Chamberlain that, however 
the tariff was re-arranged, Canada was not prepared to make 
any further -- duction in the tari which would operate to 
the disadvantage of the Canadian manufacturer. The 
matter is carried a step further by the President of the 
Quebec branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who, Keuter tells us, dealt at length with the Anglo- 
Canadian tariff question in his annual address on the 6th 
inst. After the usual reference to a “ self-sustaining Em- 
pire,” the President said: 

‘“‘In the matter of a quid pro quo for favours received, 
Canada must not offer anything tending to the destruction 
or curtailment of her manufacturing industries. Free Trade 
within the Empire is an impossibility, but Canada shou'd 
offer a more substantial preference to Great Britain as re- 
gards goods not manufactured in Canada.” 

It is of interest to see precisely what this means. Our 
guid pro quo for favours received is to be a more sub- 
stantial preference upon such goods as we manufacture, but 
are not manufactured in Canada. When “ ties of interest ” 
are talked of, it becomes absolutely necessary to look even 
a gift-horse in the mouth, and interesting light on the 
theory is afforded by a reference to the latest Canadian 
Blue Book. Not only is Canada manufacturing the greater 
number of the articles which we are in a position to export, 
but the Dominion is itself an exporter. A glance at the 
alphabetical list of Canadian exports shows that, zter adza, 
the tonowing articles were exported from Canada in the 
year 1902: Ale and beer, books, biscuits, bricks, buttons, 
candles, carriages, cycles, carts, cement, clothing, cordage, 
felt, cotton goods, f...ilisers, glass, flax, hemp and jute 
manufactures, lamps, india rubber goods, hats and caps, 
leather, harness and saddlery, iron and steel, agricultural 
implements, hardware, machinery, stoves, mineral waters, 
musical instruments, oils, paints and colours, paper, furni- 
ture, ready-made doors and sashes, and woollen goods. 


We would like to make it most clear that we do not 
seek to fetter Canada’s undoubted right to shape her own 
commercial destiny and to impose such duties as may seem 
good to her upon the goods of either the foreigner or our- 
selves. We are entitled, of course, as Free Traders, to 
point out to Canada that she seeks her own best interests 
by adopting the policy which this country has successfully 
adopted, but there our duty ends. It is only when we are 
told that by taxing the food of our people we can obtain a 
substantial preference for British goods in our colonies that 
we are entitled to go further, and to point out the prac- 
tical considerations to which we have referred. When Mr. 
Chamberlain tells us that his scheme is practical and busi- 
nesslike it is our duty, in the interests of this country and 
of the Empire at large, to expose the hollowness of the 
“reciprocal advantages” which are offered us in exchange 
for the forfeiture of our right to purchase food and mate- 
rials in the cheapest market. 


One of the most amusing of the Telegrap/’s articles 
on Imperial reciprocity was headed with the following: 


4 fi: 1902. Per head. 

11,000,000 British colonists purchased 466,000,000 } 6 
British goods... ? a 40 0 O 
0.6 50 


77,000,000 Americans purchased only £23,000,000 

British goods oe shi Aad mi } (nearly) 
From these figures (which were the origin, by the way, of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s famous blunder at the Constitutional 
Club) the Telegraph deduced that every man who leaves 
these shores to go to Canada adds £6 to our export trade, 
while an emigrant to the United States is worth only 6s. 
per annum! The British colonial figures, it will be 
observed, take no account of the black “heads” in South 
Africa. The absurdity of the whole idea is brought out 
by a simple parody: 


Vetus 1OOZs Per head. 
60,000 Dutch colonists in Java purchased £2,030,000 433 0 0 
British goods a is iP ae } (nearly) 


So that, if we only send our emigrants to Java we shall 
scoop in additional export trade at the rate of £33 per 
head ! 


There is another way of applying this “ per head” fallacy. 
The Zelegraph tells us that it is “astounding” that 
America should export so largely to this country, and paints 
lurid pictures of an iron and steel deluge that is to be. Let 
us see how this works out “ per head.” 

1902, 


American Invasion. Per head. 
77,000,000 Americans sent us £127,000,000 of 
41 13. 0 
goods meine pie 580 ae is es 
Canadian Invasion. 
5,500,000 Canadians sent us £23,000,000 of goods... A 37708 


The Telegraph, which dreads imports, is invited to intro- 
duce this table to its readers. 


The appeal of the Labour members of the House of 
Commons to their fellow-workmen in the colonies is cer- 
tainly the most striking event of the week. It is unfortu- 
nate that the scanty news service supplied by Reuter from 
the colonies to the British Press only enables us to form a 
very inadequate idea of the attitude of public opinion 
in the colonies, as distinguished from the views of a few 
prominent politicians. We feel confident that the telling 
document signed by workmen’s representatives so 
divergent in their views as Mr. Burt and Mr. Keir Harudie 
will evoke a prompt and emphatic response. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, has 
made play with the assertion that the colonies support his — 
schemes; we believe he will learn that his assumptions 
are entirely unfounded. As the Labour members remind 
their colonial fellow-workmen, the recollections of the 
effects of Protection in England even at the distance of 
sixty years are still vivid enough to explain the determina- 
tion on the part of thoughtful Englishmen not to return 
to that policy. Mr. Chamberlain endeavours to coerce 
them into a policy of taxed food by threatening them that 
without it the colonies will fall away from the Mother 
Country. Let us quote, as a sufficient reply, the Toronto 
Globe, the leading organ of the Laurier Government in 
Canada, for July 29: 

“A British tax on imported grain, with a colonial ex- 
emption, would be as beneficial to the Canadian farmers 
as to the British landed interests. But it would be not only 
indelicate but undignified to ask or advise the British people 
to burden themselves with dear food for our benefit; and 
the threatened or even suggested separation on account of 
the reluctance of the British people to hand out such Im- 
perial alms would be a depth of meanness to which no 
colony in the Empire would ever descend. 

“We have shown our attitude by giving British manu- 
facturers a preference in our market, but cannot advise 
the British people to burden themselves for our benefit. 
That they must decide as a matter of domestic and Imperial 
policy.” 

That is the language of “sane Imperialism.” It is also 
the language in which the workmen of Australia and New 
Zealand will reply to the appeal of the British representa- 
tives of labour. 


THE WISDOM OF BASTIAT. 


Tue “ Westminster Gazette ” has been digging in the fer- 
tile fields of Bastiat, and points out how that witty economist 
effectively combated the objection—raised apparently by 
the French Protectionists of his time—that Free Trade 
was contrary to the universal practice of mankind. It is, 
on the contrary, he insisted, the universal procedure of all 
“What do 
we say?” he asked of the Protectionists, and “what do 
you say?” 


men whose acts are voluntary and unfettered. 


We say, “‘It is better to buy from others that which it 
would cost us more to make for ourselves.” 
And what do you say? “It is better to make things for 
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ourselves even when it would cost us less to buy them from 
others.” 


Which of these two assertions is supported by universal 
practice? x 


Does the agriculturist make his own clothes? Does the 
tailor grow his own corn? Do you make household bread, 
when you can buy it cheaper from the baker? Do you put 
down your pen to use the blacking-brush, so as not to pay 
tribute to the shoeblack? Does not all social economy de- 
pend upon the separation of occupation? upon the division 
of labour? in short, upon exchange? And what is excharige 
but the calculation which we all make in all cases to dis- 
continue direct production, when to obtain it indirectiy 
saves us time and trouble? 

The Protectionist is thus driven back on asserting that, 
though the doctrine may be very good for individuals, it is 
not good for nations. Again Bastiat asks why? Why 
should it not benefit a nation to procure by means of ex- 
change that which it would have cost them dearer to obtain 
by production? Why should not the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour obtain between nations as well as between 
individuals, one giving what it can produce best and 
cheapest and receiving in return what others can produce 
best and cheapest? All nations do it so far as they are not 
prevented by legal obstacles, and upon their being permitted 
to do it depends the hope of relieving man from unneces- 
sary toil and releasing his energies for what he can do best. 
Free Trade is, therefore, the road to the higher civilisation. 


THE EXCESS OF IMPORTS. 


Like the British Protectionists in these days, the French 
Protectionists in Bastiat’s days insisted that their country 
was being impoverished by the excess of imports over 
exports. Bastiat appeals against them to the experience 
of his merchant friend M. T 


M. T—— despatched a ship from Havre to the Unite‘ 
States, laden with French merchandise, and principally 
with the so-called articles of Parisian industry, to the 
amount of 200,ooofr. This was the declared value at 
the Customs House. On its arrival at New Orleans it was 
found that the cargo had incurred 1o per cent. of charges, 
and it paid 30 per cent. in duty, which made it amours to 
280,000fr. It was sold at 20 per cent. profit, say 40,oo0ofr., 
and produced a total of 320,000fr., which (after deducting 
the charges and the duty), the consignee converted into 
cotton. This cotton (240,000fr.) also incurred for transport, 
insurance commission, etc., ro per cent. of charges, so that, 
at the moment it entered Havre, the new cargo amounted 
to 264,o0o0fr., and this was the value set down in the Cus- 
toms House lists. To conclude, M. T realised a gain 
upon this return cargo of 20 per cent. profit, say 52,80ofr. ; 
in other words, the cotton was sold for 316,80ofr. 


Thus there were set down as profits in M. T ’s accounts 
two items of 40,o00fr. and 52,80o0fr. respectively, and 
M. T was perfectly convinced that his accounts did 
not deceive him. But now, 


What will the figures that the Customs House has set 
down in reference to this transaction say to M. Lestboudois 
(a Protectionist Deputy)? They will tell him that France 
has exported 200,ocofr. and imported 264,ooofr., from 
which the honourable Deputy concludes “that she has 
expended, wasted the profits of her past savings, that she 
has been impoverished, that she is marching headlong to 
ruin, that she has given 64,ooofr. of her capital to the 


foreigner.” 

Some time after the same M. T despatched another 
vessel, likewise laden with 200,000fr. worth of the national 
productions. But the unhappy ship foundered soon after 
quitting the port, and on his books M. T has recorded 
that he made a loss of 200,o0ofr. But in the meantime the 
Customs House has inscribed 200,00ofr. on its table of ex- 
ports, and as it will never have anything in return to set 
down in its table of imports, it follows that M. Lestboudois 
will see in this shipwreck a clear net profit of 200,000fr. to 
France. Thus, on the Protectionist theory, if France de- 
sires to double her capital, it will only be necessary that, 
after she has caused it to pass the Customs House, she 
should throw it into the sea. 


. 
. 
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CANADIAN PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFFS AND BOUNTIES. 


We are told that Great Britain gains so much by the 
preferential duties granted by Canada that we are bound to 
give her in exchange a duty upon food. It might be sup- 
posed that in consequence of the preference conceded to 
the United Kingdom we had the advantage over other 
The circular of 
the Board of Trade on August 3 shows how the facts stand 


under the general tariffs without preference. 


countries in respect of exports to Canada. 


Canadian imports in 1902 from: 


United States ... £12,370,000 


Germany, with Holland and Belgium 2,250,000 
Great Britain ie 1,300,000 
Under the preferential tariff : 

Great Britain £5,900,000 


So that with all the advantage of the preference, Canada 
only imports from Great Britain an amount of £7,200,000 
4£12,370,000 from the United States, a fact 
which does the doctrine that the 


against 


not square with 


merchandise follows the flag. It is also held out 
that in exchange for a duty imposed on food 
by Great Britain, Canada and the other colonies 
will be prepared to give us preferential duties to 


such an extent as will enable us to enter into competition 
with the manufactures of Canada and the other colonies. 
The refutation of this expectation is found in the answers 
of Mr. G. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain on the same date. 
At the time when an increased preference was given to 
Great Britain the bounty on iron was raised 50 per cent., 
from $2 to $3. In 1896-7.the bounty paid by Canada on 
iron and steel was £20,500, in 1900-1 it amounted to 
£96,000, and the production of pig iron in I901 was 
374,375 tons, against 58,000 tons in 1897, and in spite 
of the preference of 33 per cent. the iron of Great Britain 
has made no serious progress in Canada since the grant of 
the preferential duty. These figures show, what is in fact 
notorious, that Canada does not intend to allow competition 
against her manufactures by Great Britain any more than 
by foreign nations, so that, in short, we are to receive no 
equivalent for the taxation of British food. 

What is perhaps the most surprising thing of all is that 
Mr. Chamberlain says that “at the conference last year 
the question of bounties was not discussed.” So that 
whilst we were moving heaven and earth to get rid of 
sugar bounties in foreign States, as injurious to the sugar 
growers in our colonies, we appear to have made no exer- 
tion to procure the abandonment of the bounties on iron in 
our own colonies, which are adverse to the iron manufac- 
turers of Great Britain. 

The following figures are given by Mr. Chamberlain 
showing the percentage of the total imports of merchandise 
for consumption in Canada, which came from the United 


Kingdom from the year 1897 to 1902: 


1897 27°58 
1898 re ae «ta 25°36 
1899 ye vii aud 24°72 
1900 ap? 25°66 
1901 ah det ane aye 24°10 
1902 te f Lc att 24°95 


showing that the percentage last year was considerably less 
than before the grant of the preferential duties in 1897. 
W. V. Harcourt. 
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OUR EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS. 
THE RECORD OF 1903. 


The Chamberlain leaflets, to which the “ Times i un- 
thinkingly but truthfully applies the adjective “ terrible,” 
make a great point of the allegation that our exports of 
manufactured goods are declining. 

The last Board of Trade return issued is that for 
January to June, 1903. Let us compare the figures with 
the corresponding periods of former years: 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS ONLY. : 
Jan. to June. Excluding Ships. Including Ships. 
1900 112,000,000 115,900,000 


escoeee LLZJOOO,OOO 9 aoseee 


LOORS Ween eee TOPOOL KO St, tue sees 112,054,705 
IQO2 eevee E07,049,937 evens 110,103,193 
LOOSMngn sete: TL AOS 5.52 Naaman ose 116,364,792 


The year 1900 is still the record year of British exports as 
a whole, but so far as manufactured articles are concerned we 
have beaten it in the first six months of this year. In compar- 
ing the Board of Trade figures for 1900 with those of the 
following years we have to bear in mind that many articles 
classed as manufactures in the returns for June, rgo00, are 
now placed is the materials class—amongst others old iron, 
oils, and paper materials. These are allowed for in the 
above figures. 

Going back to the often quoted year, 1872, a further 
difficulty presents itself owing to the meagre details in the 
statistical abstract. ‘There is no doubt, however, that (to 
say nothing of the abnormally inflated values of 1872) we 
have beaten its record in 1902. 

A further point is worth attention. In the first six 
months of this year, while we imported manufactured and 
partly manufactured articles valued at sixty-seven millions 
(from which re-exports should be deducted, amounting, 
roughly, to ro per cent.), our exports under the same cate- 
gories were £116,000,000. With all the talk about foreign 
invasions, therefore, we export £2 of manufactures for 
every £1 we import. 


THE NAIL TRADE AND PROTECTION. 

As the head of the firm of Kynochs, Limited, which is 
largely interested in the wire-nail trade, Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain writes controverting the statements of an 
anonymous writer that a protective duty is necessary against 
foreign competition. “On behalf of my own company,” he 
says, “ and on behalf of any manufacturer who is fit to be in 
the business, I altogether repudiate the suggestion that we 
need protective tariffs, or would benefit by them. My com- 
pany has always done a good business in the better qualities 
of wire nails, both for home and export, and that business 
we are increasing year by year. It is a fact that we have 
not yet been able to compete in the commoner lines, but I 
no more attribute this inability to unfair competition on the 
part of the foreigner than I attribute their inability to-com- 
pete with us in some other lines to unfair competition on 
our part. Similar cases have come to my notice before, 
and I have invariably found the explanation of the 
foreigner’s success to lie in some natural advantage or—and 
this is more often the case—in wiser methods of business. 
I have no doubt that before very long the able men who 
serve y company will have discovered the secret of cheap 
wire nails, and we shall then add that line to the manv 
others we have captured from worthy competitors. Mean- 
while, if the knot is to be cut by making all England pay 
more for its wire nails, you take away from inventors the 


incentive to invention and reward the dullards for their Aul- 
ness.” 


DEARER SUGAR. 

At the end of last week the sugar market in Mincing- 
lane opened at an advance of 4s. a cwt. Foreign pro- 
ducers, it is explained, are holding back their stocks in the 
belief that, owing to the Convention, prices will move up- 
wards, and that they will command later more favourable 
quotations. Coming on top of a short fruit crop, the Sugar 
Convention has aggravated the situation in the jam trade, 
and an addition of a halfpenny or three-farthings to the 
price of every pound pot of jam is looked for. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL 
PROPOSALS: THEIR EFFECT 
ON THE COTTON TRADE. 


By C. W. MACARA. 
(President of the Cotton Employers’ Parliamentary 
Association.) 


If the prosperity of a nation is to be gauged by the 
prosperity of the greatest number, it must be conceded that 
in this respect the United Kingdom still stands first among 
the nations of the world. According to statistics it also 
stands first as regards wealth per head of the population, 
this being estimated at £285 ; France comes next at £250, 
the United States £214, Germany £142, Austria and Hun- 
gary $100, Italy £98, and European Russia £60. So 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned, during the past 
twenty years, speaking generally, the wage earners have 
received a larger share of the profits of industry than ever 
before. Such being the case any change in our fiscal policy 
which might adversely affect the capitalist class would be 
fraught with serious consequences. 

Let 
figures 


me try to demonstrate this by giving some 
regarding the British cotton industry, an 
industry with which I am most intimately acquainted. 
I calculate roughly that 


100,000,000 is invested 


in the manufacturing and mercantile branches of 
this industry. The value of its annual products fluctuates 
considerably in accordance with the rise and fall of the 
value of the raw material and other commodities used, and 
also the cost of labour; but under present conditions, and 
taking an average price of 5d. per lb. for all grades of 


raw cotton consumed, we 


produce annually over 
90,000,000 worth of yarns and finished fabrics. In order 
ta do this we pay £ 35,000,000 for the raw material. Mr. 


Chamberlain states that he has publicly repudiated a tax 
on raw materials; this is satisfactory so far as it goes, but 
is it not probable that he will ultimately be forced, by 
commencing with the taxation of food, to end with the 
taxation of raw materials also ? But what does the taxa- 
tion of food amount to? Is it not simply the taxation of 
the raw material of labour, just as a tax on corn was found 
to be a tax on the raw material of dairying and stock- 
raising P For the capital employed the proportion of 
labour in the cotton industry is much in excess of that in 
any other industry ; if statistics were available I believe it 
would be found that the cotton industry and all interests 
dependent directly and indirectly upon it provide the means 
of livelihood for over one-tenth of the whole population of 
the United Kingdom, including those dependent on the 
workers; therefore it is not difficult to see how seriously 
this vast industry would be affected by a tax on food. The 
difference between what we pay for our raw cotton and the 
price we get for our manufactured products is, in round 
figures, £55,000,000. After carefully going into the 
matter I am of opinion that the sum paid for labour in 
connection with handling the raw material at the ports, 
the repeated carrying charges, the various processes of 
spinning, finish- 


ing, raising 


weaving, bleaching, dyeing, printing, 


making up into pieces and garments, 
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the coal necessary for running our mills, and finally 
distributing our products to the home and foreign markets, 
would probably amount to £40,000,000, a large proportion 
of which is spent on food. Then there is depreciation on 
the machinery and buildings, to meet which money is spent 
os repairs and renewals, adding again to the cost of labour. 
In addition to this there is the cost of employment in the 
mercantile departments, so there is comparatively only a 
small balance of the £55,000,000 left for the return on the 
capital invested. 

It must be remembered that no industry has de- 
veloped more rapidly throughout the world during 
the last two decades than the cotton industry, and that for 
the disposal of 80 per cent. of our products we have to face 
the competition of the world, which is now very keen. 
Were it not for the cheapness and efficiency of our 
machinery, the skill of our operatives, the growing harmoni- 
ous relationship between capital and labour, together with 
the cheap and ample food supply which we have for many 
years enjoyed, it would have been impossible for us to have 
If the cost of 
food is to be increased by taxation, and wages raised corre. 


maintained our position as we have done. 


spondingly in each of the numerous processes through 
which cotton has to pass, the already narrow margin of 
return on capital invested must be reduced, or we should 
be unable to compete successfully with our foreign rivals as 
we have done in the past ; this would simply mean that the 
industry would cease to attract capital and would gradually 
die out. If, on the other hand, food is taxed and wages 
are not raised, then the burden of taxation must fall on the 
wage earners, being the same in effect as a reduction of 
wages. The margin between prosperity and the reverse is 
a narrow one from the standpoint of the return on capital, 
and it would take very little to throw the industry out of 
gear. 

It must never be forgotten that the cotton industry 
plays a most important part in our national prosperity, and 
should any serious dislocation occur its effects on employ- 
ment generally would be widespread. Our shipping and 
railway :nterests would be among the first to suffer; then 
the retail, mercantile, banking, professional, and leisured 
classes would all be affected most severely, and so would 
the landowners, property owners, and builders; but none 
would suffer more than the agricultural classes, who find 
their largest markets in the great industrial and mercantile 
eentres of the north of England. 

I have never been connected with any political organisa- 
tion, and have studied the proposed fiscal changes solely 
from the standpoint of their effect on the cotton industry. 
I should be sorry if it were inferred that I think Mr. 
Chamberlain has not been actuated by the highest motives 
in bringing forward his proposals. I am of opinion, how- 
ever, that it is almost impossible for any statesman who 
does not understand the intricacies of the working of our 
great industries from a practical point of view to grasp 
the terrible consequences that might result from the 
reversal of our fiscal policy, and I think that before he 
made public his proposals it would have been more prudent 
to have taken counsel with those who have spent their lives 
in studying the problems in connection with the successful 
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conduct of the industries upon which our national existence 


depends. Without discussing the broader question I am 


firmly of opinion that, so far as the industry with which I 
am connected is concerned, intelligent and fostering legis- 
lation, harmonious relationship between capital and labour, 
enterprise, energy, ability, and skill on the part of both 
employers and workpeople, and strict economy in the cost 
of production (which Jast is at variance with a tax en food) 
are the main factors that will enable us to continue to 
secure a fair share of the world’s trade in cotton goods ; and 
I venture to express the opinion that these conditions form 
the most secure basis that any great industry can rest upon 
which has to face the competition of the world for 80 per 
cent. of its employment. 


“DUMPING” IN OPERATION. 


The complaint of German manufacturers is that dumping 
in England is helping English manufacturers to defeat their 
German rivals. A striking case of the kind is cited in this 
month’s Quarterly Review: “A British firm has recently 
secured a contract to construct certain ironwork in Berlin, 
and it is explained that German iron will be used, as it can 
be bought more cheaply in England than in Germany.” 
Last September iron bars were being quoted to German 
customers at 95 marks for delivery at the Rhenish West- 
phalian works. At the same time the same bars were being 
quoted to English customers at 80 marks, or even 72 marks 
f.o.b. So that the German manufacturer of iron has, by 
dumping, abolished the intended effect of the German 
imnart duty on finished iron goods. 


DRIVING TRADE OUT OF GERMANY. 


Our Consul-General at Frankfort gives some remarkable 
concrete instances of the injury which Germans inflict on 
their trade, as a whole, by dumping half-finished German 
products abroad. “A factory [at Diisseldorf] using tin for 
its raw_material continued for many years a profitable trade 
with Holland in tinned goods, buckets, &c. In conse- 
quence of the cheap export price of tin the identical goods 
are now manufactured in Amsterdam, very probably from 
German material, so that the manufacturer was left with a 
stock of about 100,000 pails, for which he could find no 
customers. Another firm [in Dortmund] has decided to 
transfer a considerable part of its establishment to Holland, 
as it c.n there obtain the necessary German raw material 
so much more cheaply than in Germany.” Germans find, 


in fact, that dumping is driving certain trades out of Ger- 
many. 


CANADIAN “DRAWBACKS.” 


The Toronto correspondent of the Chronicle draws atten- 
tion to the system of Customs drawbacks which are a 
feature of the Canadian Customs tariff. The regulation 
provides that 99 per cent. of the duty paid on raw material 
imported into Canada is returned when the product is ex- 
ported to a foreign country. The result is that manufac- 
turers are enabled to retain their home market by reason of 
the protective duties, and are given their raw material prac: 
tically free when the manufactured article is exported to 
Great Britain, Australia, or South Africa. What this 
means to the Canadian manufacturer may be guessed from 
the statement that two weeks ago one of the leading 
machinery firms of Toronto received drawbacks amounting 
to over $5,000 on one week’s exports to the British market. 
So far-reaching is this system of drawbacks that quite a 
large trade is being built up with foreign countries, even 
with the United States in certain lines, while one factory at 
Niagara Falls, engaged in the manufacture of braces, and 
another in window shades, is devoting almost its entire 
output to the Australian market under the protection of this 
system of drawbacks on raw materials. 
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III.—THE FEAR OF IMPORTS: MANUFACTURED MATERIALS 
AND PLANT—DOMESTIC MATERIALS. 


HE considerations we have applied to partly-manu- 
factured products are equally cogent in regard to 
completely manufactured articles which are used either as 
materials or in some of the processes of industry. So that 
a man be well and profitably employed it matters little 
whether he is making a --ritish boot out of foreign leather 
or making British leather out of a foreign hide. Most 
people would elect the boot-making rather than the leather- 
making. Inthe same way a man is as well employed in print- 
ing a British book on foreign paper as in making British 
paper out of foreign materials. To take a third case, a 
builder no more robs his fellow-subjects of employment by 
using foreign or colonial cement in his work than he does 
by using foreign or colonial timber. To the builder the 
cement is as much a “ material” as is the wood. 

The accompanying table shows that our imports of manu- 
factured materials and plant were valued at £43,500,000 
in 1902, of which £38,000,000 worth was derived from 
foreign countries and £5,500,000 worth from British pos- 
sessions. The re-exports were valued at £5,800,000, leav- 
ing a balance for home consumption of £37,700,000 worth. 
A considerable amount of machinery, tools, and manufac- 
turing plant is included in the total. Not the least of the 
benefits of Free Trade is that it allows the purchaser of 
machinery to buy not merely the best machine in the 
United Kingdom, but the best machine in the world, at 


the lowest price. That is great gain, for it reduces his ex- 
penditure of capital while giving him command of the best 
appliances. I have seen in a London factory some magnifi- 
cent American wood-working machinery busily turning out 
British furniture made of imported wood. It seemed to me 
that the invasion of the wood and the invasion of the 
machinery hadi not robbed anyone of work, but, on the 
other hand, was providing profitable employment for capital 
and labour. An American Consul recently called atten- 
tion to the fact that British bootmakers were importing 
American machinery more cheaply than it could be bought 
in America, and consequently were able to compete suc- 
cessfully with American boot manufacturers. 

Amongst the manufactured materials in the list are in- 
cluded manufactures of wood—house frames, and joinery | 
of different kinds—to the value of £2,466,000. I have 
myself heard a British carpenter express the belief that 
such importations “take bread out of the mouths” of our 
workmen. Yet contemporaneously with the increase of 
the imports of the manufactured material our imports of 
wood and timber have also increased rapidly. The follow- 
ing figures illustrate this point : 

Imports OF Woop and Woop MANUFACTURES. 


In 1887. In 1902. 
Wood and timber (leads) 5,654,000 a... 9,608,000 
Furniture woods (tons) 96,000" oye. sees 289,000 
Manufactures of woods (value) £500,000 ...... 42,466,000 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED MATERIALS AND PLANT IN 1902. 


Distinguishing foreign from colonial supplies, and showing re-exports and values retained for 
home consumption. 


countries. 
ES 
Brass, bronze, &c., manufactures ot 290,600 
Cement ... 392,500 
Chemical manufactures. 2,144,200 
Copper manufactures ... 854,500 
Cordage, cables, &c. 672,000 
Diicsiain.. 1,392,000 
Electrical goods... ae 687,300 
Glass, sheet and plate, and bottles .. 2,080,000 
Glue, size, and gelatine 477,700 
Hardware (part sealy) 683,500 
Implements and tools . 374,000 
Iron, bar, angle, &c. 1,083,500 
— Girders, joists, &c. 820,500 
— Nails, screws, rivets 537,000 
— Steel rails ws nas AN do re 333,000 
— Tyres and axles... ae mae Be nye 35,000 
— Unenumerated 2,879,000 
Jute, manufactures of ... 153,000 
Leather ... nes Bee 5,471,500 
Machinery ‘ c 4,196,000 
Steam engines ... he nae sy ie 499,000 
Metals—miscellaneous, “wrought, or manufac 
tured... oe 712,000 
Mouldings for picture-frames- be 232,000 
Painters’ colours ae ee ae 1,267,000 
Paper, unprinted ae tee 2,957,000 
— Strawboard, &c. son aes 927,000 
Petroleum for lubricating ree cae 1,161,000 
Scientific instruments as ae 949,000 
Straw envelopes for bottles ... ove 64,000 
Varnish ... ove ta 54,000 
Wood, manufactures of | the ac An 2, 352, 000 
Zinc, manufactures of Ren bos ae me ‘489, 000 
Miscellaneous ... ow wis! esa ti; cos 808, 000 
a“ £38,027,800 


From foreign 


irom Britian Re-exports of {Retained for 


: Total goods previously home 

Big imported. — |consumption. 

£& £ £ £ 
4,600 295,200 9,000 286,200 
a 392,500 2,000 890,500 
153,500 2,297,700 336,000 1,961,700 
980 855,480 8,000 847,480 
262,500 934,500 112,000 822,500 
289,000 1,681,000 668,000 1,013,000 
170 687,470 37,000 650,470 
50 2,080,050 41,350 2,038,700 
900 478,600 59,000 419,600 
1,000 684,500 79,000 605,500 
7,000 381,000 125,000 256,000 
1,000 1,084,500 73,000 1,011,500 
— 820,500 6,000 814,500 
800 537,800 39,000 498,800 
mi 333,000 37,000 296,000 
170 35,170 2,000 33,170 
5,500 2,884,500 177,000 2,707,500 
1,842,000 1,995,000 1,589,000 406,000 
2,624,500 8,096,000 1,307,000 6,789,000 
64,000 4,260,000 610,000 3,650,000 
1,700 500,700 40,000 460,700 
900 712,900 16,000 696,900 
=S 232,000 3,000 229,000 
6,000 1,273,000 27,000 1,246,000 
83,000 3, 040, 000 75,000 2,965,000 
25,000 952, 000 18,000 934,000 
2,000 ik 163, 000 68,000 1,095,000 
600 949,600 66,000 883,600 
— 64,000 100 63,900 
50 54,050 1,000 53,050 
114,000 2,466,000 188,000 2,278,000 
1,000 490,000 10,000 480,000 
13,000 821,000 52,000 769,600 

£5,504,920 £43,532,720 £5,880,450 £37,652,27 


= 
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Mr. Chamberlain spoke with his usual lucidity upon this 
trade at Birmingham in 188s, as follows: 


“I notice that Mr. Dumphreys, in one of his speeches, 
complained that frame work—wooden frame work—was im- 
ported into this country from Canada and Norway and 
Sweden to the detriment of English carpenters, and he pro- 
posed that a duty should be put on that manufacture also. 
In Germany they followed this recommendation; they have 
put a duty on the manufactures of wood, and what do you 
thing the result bas heen? Do you ‘nink th2 ca penters and 
the cabinet makers have been benefited ? No, not a bit. 
There are fewer houses built, and there is less work for the 
working men, and there are less wages paid. From 
a return which I have got I find that the averages of 
30,000 carpenters and cabinet makers in Germany are from 
18s. to 19s. a week. The week’s work is seventy-two hours, 
and in many cases eighty-four, because they work on Sun- 
days as well as other days of the week. (‘Shame!’ and 
“We ain’t going to have it here.’) I hope not. But it is 
right that you should know these things, and that when 
these quack remedies are proposed to you that you should 
understand what is the result of taking them.” 


The building trade is worth particular attention in con- 
nection with this group of manufactured materials. Build- 
ing is one of our most important industries, and, while it 
obviously has no exports, it means daily bread to many 
millions of our people. The value of the houses manu- 
factured in this country per annum is fully £70,000,000. 
The range of materials used is almost endless. While the 
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be greatly increased. Yet the obvious results of pro- 
tective duties to our building industry are never discussed, 
presumably because the trade has no exports! 

We here come to a class of imports which may be termed 
personal or domestic materials and _ necessaries. The 
goods grouped under this heading in the accompanying 
table are valued at £27,500,000, of which nearly the whole 
came from foreign countries. The re-exports were valued 
at £2,500,000, leaving a balance for home consumption 
valued at £25,000,000. It is not an easy thing to dis- 
tinguish clearly between some of the items in this list and 
those of the last, and I freely confess that the classification 
is arbitrary in character. Take the item “brooms and 
brushes,” for example. Clearly this includes both articles 
used in the household and others, such as painters’ brushes, 
used in ordinary industry. The same remark applies to 
leather manufactures. Hardware is equally divided in the 
lists between materials for manufacturers and materials for 
the household. Earthenware is classed entirely as a domes- 
tic material, but obviously includes more articles used ‘n 
manufacturing industry. The list contains several other 
items similarly open to criticism. Nevertheless, I hope 
the reader will agree that, in its broad outlines, this attempt 
at classification is justified, helping us to realise, within a 
little, how much of our imports is utilised personally and 
in domestic operations. We should not forget that the 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURES EITHER USED IN DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 
OR AS PERSONAL NECESSARIES IN 1902. 


Distinguishing foreign from colonial supplies, 


and showing re-exports and values retained for home 


consumption. 


From British Re-exports of | Retained for 


From foreign 1 4 i 
countries. possessions. Total. nar cet Sate 
£ & £ £ 

Baskets and basketware 261,000 1,000 262,000 5,000 257,000 
Blacking and polishes... 156,000 1,800 157,800 2,000 155,800 
Brooms and brushes 316,000 2,000 318,000 13,000 305,000 
Buttons and studs 265,000 — 265,000 11,000 254,000 
Candles as oe A 18,000 ar 18,000 7,000 11,000 
Caoutchouc, manufactu es : [ 759,000 20,000 779,000 34,000 745,000 
Chinaware uae mide ode 976,000 6,000 982,000 238,000 744,000 
Clocks and parts 450,000 60 450,060 22,000 428,060 
Cotton manufactures ... 5,716,000 55,000 5,771,000 517,000 5,254,000 
Cutlery «<.. ef Be 34,000 90 34,090 13,000 21,090 
Floorcloth, linoleum, &c. 71,000 -- 71,000 6,000 65,000 
Glass manufactures 1,617,000 50 1,617,050 28,000 1,589,050 
Hair manufactures i 8,000 70 8,070 1,000 7,070 
Hardware (part only) ... 683,500 1,000 684,500 79,000 605,500 
Hats or bonnets ee 409,500 12,500 422,000 70,000 352,000 
Lamps and lanterns 46,000 30 46,030 7,000 39,030 
Leather manufactures ... 3,244,000 7,000 3,251,000 280,000 2,971,000 
Linen manufactures 683,000 360 683,360 52,000 631,360 
Matches ie 419,000 — 419,000 98,000 321,000 
Mats and matting 94,000 17,000 111,000 10,000 101,000 
Soap and soap powder 427,000 2,000 429,000 19,000 410,000 
Woollen manufactures... 10,655,000 96,500 10,752,000 897 000 9,855,000 
£27,308,000 £222,460 £27,530,960 £2,409,000 £25,121,960 


bricks and tiles are British, the slates may be native or 
foreign. The metals, although mostly worked here, are 
almost entirely of foreign origin. The timber is chiefly 
foreign, partly colonial. The stoves and fittings are usually 
of British manufacture but foreign material. A house is 
a conglomeration of raw, half-manufactured, and fully-manu- 
factured articles, providing work for a great variety of crafts- 
men, and it will be seen that many of the manufactured 
articles we import are simply builders’ materials. This 
point is of great importance to every member of the com- 
munity, whether a house-owner or merely the renter of a 
house owned by another. The manufacturer, through free 
imports, is able to build his factory cheaply, thus economis- 
ing capital. If we levied duties on cement, joinery, glass, 
iron, steel, glue, paint, and every other manufactured build- 
ing material, the prime cost of houses and factories would 


work carried on in a private dwelling is as important te 
the nation as the manufacture of worsteds in a Bradford 
factory. The housewife has as much right as the manu- 
facturer to access to the best goods in the world at the 
cheapest price. To fine a private individual for buying an 
American domestic appliance is as senseless and wasteful 
as to fine a manufacturer for buying foreign material or 
plant. Above all ranks the consideration that our small 
importation of domestic articles protects the consumer from 
the exaction of the home producer. The Germans boast 
of their devotion to the Fatherland, but they ruthlessly 
fleece each other under the wing of the tariff. Let us not 
expose human nature in this country to similar temptations. 


L. G. C. M. 
(To be continued.) 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL FREE TRADE 
CONTROVERSY. RAILWAYS AND THE GROWTH 
TuEsDAY, August 4.—In the committee stage of the Sugar Con- OF COMMERCE. 


vention Bill in the Commons, an amendment condemning the 
policy of prohibiting the importation of sugar from bounty- ) 
giving countries was defeated by 154 votes to 86. The supporters of Mr. Chamberlain in his attack upon Free 


Mr. T. Burt, M.P., in his monthly circular to the : ; 
Northumberland miners, points out that since Northumberland Trade are confronted by “the fact about which there is no 


exports coal and has no imports, 80 per cent. of the coal being i h i e penOd iwi ve 
sent abroad, the effect of preferential tariffs would be a higher Sen OM that during. the period which. (elon sam ae 
price of food without the possibility of compensation in the of the Corn Laws there was a marvellous development of 


shape, 0! Higher wapes: trade in Engl 1 and Scotland, and that within the same 
WEDNESDAY, August 5.—Secession of Mr. John Wilson, M.P. ; : 
(Falkirk Burghs) from the Unionist Party on account of the period the average rate of wages paid for manual labour 


fiscal proposals. ‘ : underwent a material increase.” 
In the Committee stage upon the Sugar Convention Bill t : ‘ : 
Mr. Kearley moved an amendment that manufactures of Mr. Edward Dicey, from whose article in last month’s 


bounty-fed sugared goods, equally with bounty-fed sugar va, ie hy Ate 
should be excluded from British ports. This proposal was Nineteenth Century tne above watts a piace : 


resisted by the Government, an attitude which led to the to parry the force of the inevitable inference. He says: 
revolt of Sir S. Hoare (Norwich), Mr. Butcher (York),and Mr. « It is hardly reasonable to expect that the el h 
Middlemore (Birmingham), representing constituencies uf eae sys seg a C eee 


interested in the confectionery industry. Although the effect rofited by this outburst of prosperity, when the revenue 
of the decision is that while the raw material of British industry P y : r : me ihe 
is increased in price foreign manutactured articles made to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, ‘advanced by leaps and 


from the same material are admitted to compete with home © ic? Me : 
industries, the Government secured a thefority of 68, and bounds,’ should take much heed of the fact that the period 
eventually the Bill passed through Committee without amend- of which I speak coincided almost exactly with an extraordi- 
ment, 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach, writing to the Zzmes, says he does 
not believe in the practicability of balancing bythe remission things which have revolutionised the whole commerce of 
of existing taxes the additions to the cost of food that would be 
caused by the proposed imposition of preferential duties. 


Tuurspay, August 6.—Third reading of Sugar Convention Bill In the controversy that has just arisen it has not, I think, 
carried by 119 again 57 after an earnest protest by Mr. been pointed out that Mr. Gladstone, in 1880, discussed the 


Lough. 5 ; : : 

* Questioner,” in the Times, brings “A Revenue Official” V°TY lee Lote which Mr. Dicey thus raises. Mr. Glad 
to book for having argued that the existing taxes on tea, sugar, stone’s article, contributed to the February (1880) number 
cocoa, coffee, and dried fruit might be remitted from the of the Minetcenth Century, is described as “an attempt to 
proceeds of the preferential duties on grain and meat. He : : : d E 
points out that it is quite inconsistent with the principle of estimate the comparative effects of (1) liberation of inter- 


colonial preference to abolish these taxes, since in I9OI course, and (2) improvement of locomotion upon the trade 


£26,756,000 worth of these articles were imported from . ; : fF 
foreign countries and £11,033,000 from our colonies. If we 0d wealth of the United Kingdom during the last half- 


nary development of railways, steamships, and telegraphy, 


the universe.” 


are to give the colonies a preference on corn, mutton, and century.” The argument, which extends to twenty-one 

Dorie ay Bot on fed) COCO ey eve ak pages, does not admit of much condensation, but the con- 
Sir William tlarcourt and the Earl of Crewe, writing to the : : ; P : 

Times, deal with Sir Gilbert Parker’s admission that the © clusion may be briefly given. Mr. Gladstone brings into 


colonies would accept a 2s. 6d. preferential duty in the belief comparison the effects of what he classifies as “ locomotive 
that the Mother Country would find it to her advantage to go agencies” (including in these the electric telegraph) with 


yy little t e.” “This, indeed,” says Sir William, “is : : ; : eae : é 
eee Bek ek the bag, and the 2s. ea. will sade ce the effects of Liberating Legislation, and his conclusion is 


to 10s. or 12s. as Protection continues, and we shall still be that the former “has given an extension of £50,000,000 to 
re : ” F ; . 

assured that it has me eee au we price of food. our export trade, while £112,000,000 will remain due to 

FripAy, August 7.—Sir R. T. Reid at Sanquhar says that a ros, Liberating Legislation, or about 30 per cent. will be set 


duty on corn would be required to produce the 20 million i 
pounds necessary to establish old-age pensions. down to the first and 70 per cent. to the second. 3 


Mr. T. H. Broughton Bamford, of Ashbourne, writes to the This analysis illustrates the extraordinary potency of a 
Times pointing out that dairy farming has proved the salva- Free Trade policy. Since the dawn of civilisation there 


tion of the agricultural industry, and that if a duty, however : ; : : ; 

small, is put on corn, and in consequence the price of corn can have been few discoveries which told more immediately 

cake and feeding stuffs is raised, it will no longer be possible upon national wealth than the application of steam to 

to produce milk at a profit. : y Mi GL Aione eo ee ¢ 
SATURDAY, August 8.—Owing to the attitude of three Unionist ay ae an oe MG ili. 

members of Glasgow—Mr. Baird (Central), Mr. Corbett this epoch-making discovery upon our exports was during © 

(Tradeston), and Sir J. S. Maxwell (College)—difficulties the years in question relatively small as compared with that 

have arisen in connection with Mr. Chamberlain’s visit in pee is . cade 

October. Both Mr. Baird and Sir C. B. Renshaw (West Ren- exercised by the liberation of trade. 

frew) are threatened with Protectionist candidatures in their Jos—EPH ROWNTREE. 

constituencies. | 

The thirteen Labour members of the House ot Commons 
issue an appeal to workmen in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, asking support in the movement to defeat the fiscal 


AN AUSTRALIAN “ PROTECTION ” SCHEME. 


proposals. 

Mr. Reid, Leader of the Opposition in Australia, announces 
that he will appeal to the electors upon the fiscal issue in the When the Congress of Chambers of Commerce meets at 
Commonwealth at the coming general election. Montreal it will be invited to assent to motions in favour of 


ee Fee ams Semon store et Fe ane Orel raes ber vainifonmy lawetoe (ae registration and protection of patents 
Yorkshire Conference at Leeds, under the auspices of the and trade marks throughout the Empire. It will be inte- 


Cobden Club, attended by 410 delegates, representing 140,578 resting to observe the action taken by the Australian repre- 
members, declare with three dissentients agaizst the pro- gentatives in view of the terms of the Patents Bill recently 
posals. submitted to Parliament by the Commonwealth Govern- 
Monpay, August 10.—Second reading of the Sugar Convention 4.44 ‘That Bill abolishes all the States patents laws and 


Bill in the House of Lords by 108 to 16. Lord Farrer declares : : 3 rs 
it to be probable that after five years’ working of the Conven- substitutes a uniform system for the Commonwealth, which 


tion it would be found to be so unsatisfactory that it would be _ will seriously hamper the patenting in Australia of English 

abolished. Hee ela test Quit Cat ee inventions. It provides that within five years of the eon 
Lord Northbrook, Ler eel, Sir . Chance (of the Bir- atented aust be manufactured ta 

mingham glass industry), Mr. Hugh Bell (of the Teeside of eed: the goods pa 

iron industry) join the Free Food League. Australia ! 
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“None of the Protectionists,” says Mr. Winston 
Churchill, “ has ever written a book in England which com- 
mands authority as a scientific work, and, on the other 
hand, the Free Trade position has been stated over and 
over again in some of the finest and most elaborate works 
that the English intellect has ever produced.” Mr. 
Churchill speaks truly, and his words coincide with the 
publication of the remarkable manifesto of our leading 
economists, the substance of which we print elsewhere in 
this issue. A more weighty or authoritative announcement 
was never penned. ‘The leading Professors of Political 
Economy of our great universities, amongst them Professor 
Bastable, Professor Edgeworth, Professor Marshall, join 
in condemning Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. They do so 
not merely on the grounds of abstract principle. They 
distinctly state that, if the best interests of the Empire could 
be furthered thereby, they would not regard it as a fatal 
objection that a scheme of Imperial trading should be at- 
tended with sacrifice of material wealth. It is because they 
see clearly that the sacrifice would be in vain, and that the 
suggested means of cementing the Empire would lead to 
its disintegration, that they append their names to a protest 
which cannot fail to carry weight with all thinking people. 


Appended to this remarkable manifesto in the Tzmes was 
a letter from Mr. L. L. Price, intimating his inability to 
subscribe to the views set forth by the signatories. Mr. 
Price, while conceding the force of the objections to a dis- 
turbance of our existing system, alludes vaguely to the 
difficulties connected with the maintenance of the séazus 
guo. But beyond uttering the famous prediction that fail- 
ing preferential tariffs the Empire must fall to pieces, Mr. 
Chamberlain has never indicated any of these future diffi- 
culties. As a matter of fact, until the present year there 
has been no suggestion of friction im the commercial rela- 
tions of the various parts of the Empire; and nothing 
surprised the public more, in the face of the Colonial 
Secretary’s assertion that the last three years had cemented 
the solidarity of the Empire, than his sudden discovery 
that without the reintroduction of Protection in the mother 
country his inspiring picture must fade away. But Mr. 
Price admits that Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of inviting the 
public to sit in judgment upon highly technical problems 
is indefensible ; he prefers that the matter should be con- 
sidered by a Royal Commission before, and not after, sub- 
mission to the electorate. It is strange that Mr. Price 
does not perceive that this criticism is in effect a condemna- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain’s whole procedure. Promises of 
old-age pensions, higher wages, demagogic abuse of 
“ dumping,” violent appeals to the anti-German passion— 
this is the atmosphere in which the nation is bidden to 


conduct its inquiry. 


The character of the Fiscal Inquiry may perhaps be 
judged from some of the Parliamentary returns prepared 


by the Board of Trade on the motion of private members. 
These consist mainly of facts already published in another 
form, which are a secret only to those who have failed to 
look for them in easily accessible Blue Books. A con- 
spicuous example is the return moved for by Mr. Alfred 
Davies as to the yearly imports for consumption into Canada 
from the United States and the United Kingdom respec- 
tively. The figures as to imports into Canada are simply 
taken by the Board of Trade from the Ottawa Blue Book. 
They show that while British exports to Canada have 
grown considerably of late years, American exports have 
increased at a far greater rate. It is a pity that the re- 
turn is not made more valuable by the introduction of the 
figures relating to German and French trade, as follows: 


VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO CANADA 
(in millions of dollars). 


From Fiom From 

From U.K. France. Germany. U.S.A. 

1896 ... 33°0 ae ay) ee 6°4 59°2 
1897 ... 29'°3 aes 2°5 la G7 66'1 
1898 ... 32'°4 Bee 4'0 57 ate 830 
1899 ... 36°8 Ae 38 7e ae 97'I 
1900 ... 44°9 ae 4'4 8°7 109'2 
LOO Tare: 42°9 ast 5°5 6°6 115'9 
LOO2Mene 49°2 6'°9 10'°9 123°7 


The first rebate of 121% per cent. was given to British goods 
in April, 1897. This was increased to 25 per cent. in 
July, 1898, and again in July, 1900, to 33 1-3 per cent. 


When we consider the value of the Canadian “ prefer- 
ence” to British exports the comparison with European 
countries is of more moment than that with the United 
States, which has geographical advantages which no tariff 
“preference” can eliminate. But that France should 
have increased her exports from 2°7 to 6*g million dollars 
and Germany hers from 6° 4 to 10-9, while our increase las 
been only from 33-0 to 49:2 millions, is indeed surprising. 
We commend the above table to those who believe that a 
colonial preference would bring us compensation for dear 
food. 


The Times “ Economist,” in his eleventh article, sets 
out a number of tables relating to colonial imports from 
foreign countries and British possessions respectively, and 
entirely misses the lesson which they teach. He shows 
that foreign countries are getting a larger share of the im- 
port trade of our colonies than of yore. He does not tell 
us how he proposes to remedy this undoubted fact, but 
allows us to infer vaguely that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
would alter the figures. How? It is strange that an 
“Economist” can set out the figures relating to Canadian 
imports from foreign countries without inquiring into their 
nature, and without reference to the fact that those imports 
have increased in spite of the actual operation of the very 
policy which ue thinks would bring other results. 


Passing by the chief factor of the problem—z.e., the 
nature of the goods which our colonies desire to import~- 
“Economist” says: “Our proportionate share of the 
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trade of the Empire is declining, and if present tendencies 
continue unchecked the Empire must unquestionably break 
up.” Then what “check” does “Economist” propose ? 
Is it a colonial “ preference” for British goods? Canada 
has given it us, and it has failed because Canada desires to 
buy things which we do not sell and is ambitious to sell 
things which we ourselves produce. 


Our export values should never be compared with our 
import values as if they were reckoned on the same basis. 
When goods are exported from this country the “ free-on- 
board” (f.0.b.) values only are noted at the Customs, z.¢., 
the actual price of the goods plus only the cost of placing 
them on ship-board. The question of the cost of freight to 
their destination and of insurance is entirely neglected. 
When goods are brought into the country, however, the 
values are taken c.i.f.the “c” standing for cost, the “i” 
for insurance, and the “f” for freight. That is to say, the 
value of the goods is enhanced by the fact that they have 
been carried to this country and insured upon their voyage. 


The freights, both of our imports and of our 
exports, are usually earned by British ships, and 
go to account for a large part of the excess of our 


imports as given in the Trade Returns. The Board of 
Trade have recently called attention to the methods of 
valuation adopted for imports and exports, but it appears 
to have been overlooked by some of our Protectionist con- 
temporaries. We still find writers gravely subtracting our 
exports from our imports and calling the remainder a 
“balance on the wrong side.” 


A correspondent of the Spectator calls attention to the 
clear exposition of this matter given by Mr. J. K. Cross in 
a speech in the House of Commons in 1881: 


In this he traced the mechanism of trade in three dis- 
tinct transactions. In the first, £1,000 worth of cotton 
goods is sent to Bombay; the freight costs £50, and the 
goods are sold for £1,050. This is laid out by an agent in 
raw cotton, on which £70 freight is paid, so that the pur- 
chase figures in the return of imports for £1,120, an excess 
of £120, no one being one whit the worse for the exchange. 
Heavier and more bulky articles naturally show the dis- 
crepancy to an even greater extent. In the next case, £1,000 
worth of pig-iron is exported, freight amounts to £s00; 
jute is imported in exchange, on which the freight is £300, 
and the imports figure as £1,800. The third case is still 
more significant, and may be summarised as follows: 


Coal (f.0.b.) Wheat bought in U.S.A. £2,500 


! Sas Sel, 000 
Freight to U.S.A. Freight to England 1,500 


1,500 


Price in imports (c.i.f.) £4,000 


To prove that these hypothetical cases are justified by 
actual practice, Mr. Cross showed that in 1880 coal valued 
here at £265,000 sold in India for £900,000. This pur- 
chased 69,0000 tons of jute, which figured among im- 
ports to the tune of 1,080,000. When one remem- 
bers that we own half the world’s ships, it can at 
once be seen to which side of the balance-sheet of national 
prosperity such transactions should be placed. 


Selling price in U.S.A. £2,500 


Owing to the exportation of nearly £900,000 of cables 
in January, 190z2—a quite abnormal quantity—the exports 
of British produce last month came out £150,000 or so 
less than last year. Apart from the item of cables, how- 
ever, a gain of £700,000 was registered, so that our export 
trade is still remarkably prosperous. Yet several Protec- 
tionist papers fastened upon the apparent fall of £150,000 
as a proof that Protection is necessary to save our com- 
merce! ‘This is really catching at a very slender straw. 


We are glad to add that our import figures for July were 
as satisfactory as those relating to exports. 


Is an export duty on raw materials to be part of the Pro- 
tectionist scheme ? Leaflet No. 7 issued by the Birming- 
ham Tariff Committee, we see, complains that America 
is robbing us of our potters’ clay to make earthenware. 
The exact words are: 

““America takes away, unchecked by an export tariff, our 
potters’ clay, the raw material of an important industry.” 
The committee hardly seem to have reflected that the 
United Kingdom is dependent on foreign countries for the 
greater part of its raw materials; that if we began the game 
foreign countries;might follow suit, and that the conse- 
quence to our industry would be disastrous. 


One of the least scientific of Protectionist arguments in 
proof of the decline of our export trade is based upon the 
abnormal figures of 1872 and 1873, when our exports to 
European countries were unusually large through the mis- 
fortunes of France and Germany. And not only was the 
volume of our export trade in those years abnormal, but 
prices in 1872 and 1873 were at an extraordinary level, 
even when compared with the “ boom” prices of 1900, our 
most recent year of inflation. Mr. Herbert Samuel has 
done useful service in obtaining from the Board of Trade 
an official computation of the values of our commerce in 
recent years when measured by the prices of 1873. The 
result is: 


{n Millions of £ 
Exports of British 


Imports. Produce. 
1873 aise oh 255 
ise, ewee 52 2 
“bs | i i 
73 1902 797 An 


Thus in actual volume the exports of 1902 show a great 
increase even oni the abnormal exports of 1873. 


The opinion of the Economist on the true cause of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s new departure is worth noting, as 
coming from a Unionist organ: 


“Mr. Chamberlain looked back at the record of the 
Government since the close of the war, and saw very little 
in it that would admit of being presented to the country in 
an attractive light. It was this that decided him to bring 
out his new policy, either without stopping to consider 
what might be the result of thus springing it upon an un- 
prepared party, or in the mistaken belief that as soon as 
it was expounded, even in outline, it would secure the will- 
ing allegiance of every Unionist. The weaker the perform- 
ance of his colleagues, the more blunders they had made 
in reference to Education, to Venezuela, to London Water, 
to sundry smaller matters, the more necessary it would 
seem to him to efface these unfortunate memories by the 
production of a new and great policy. Whether it was due 
to haste or to miscalculation is not of much importance. 
Either way, Mr. Chamberlain’s action would be the same. 
The one essential thing that had to be done was to give the 
Opposition speakers a harder nut to crack during the recess 
than any that his fellow-Ministers had supplied them with. 
There was no time for feeling his way, for ascertaining 
how far he could count upon carrying the party with him. 
While any process of this kind was going on the session 
would be over, and the Opposition speakers would be busy 
in criticising the work of a session which, if not exactly 
barren, was rather markedly wanting in measures calculated 
to evoke enthusiasm on behalf of the Government. Some- 
thing had to be done, and done promptly. We know now 
what Mr. Chamberlain can do when he is in a hurry.” 


To which we will only add our hope that Mr. Chamberlain 
is by this time beginning to find out what he can not do. 
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THE FEAR OF IMPORTS. 


N this issue we bring to a conclusion the first part of 
our statement of the case for Free Trade at the 
opening of the twentieth century. We have begun, not with 
general principles, but with a detailed examination of the 
actual state of British trade as we find it to-day, and in 
particular with that part of our trade which the Protec- 
tionist regards with suspicion—our imports. We have 
submitted the returns of British imports to an analysis as 
careful and complete as we could make it. And what is it 
that the analysis reveals? After fifty years of free imports 
we find that, so far from the process of free competition 
with foreign nations having overwhelmed our manufac- 
turers, more than six-sevenths—to be exact, 86.6 per cent. 
—of our imports for home consumption, valued in 1902 
at £462,000,000, consisted of food for our people and 
food for our factories. Of the remaining 13.4 per cent., 
5-4 per cent. consisted of materials used in domestic in- 
dustry (the form of activity upon which, more than upon 
any other factor, depends the happiness of a people) and 
of personal necessaries. A further 5.4 per cent. consisted 
of “luxuries,” chiefly made up of articles of a special 
character such as are not produced in this country, and 
are. therefore not competitive. The balance, 2.8 per 
cent., was made up of miscellaneous articles such as 
tobacco, petroleum, &c. 

It is a common error to take our imports of certain goods 
and contrast them with the corresponding exports. Such 
a comparison is valueless unless other factors are brought 
into consideration, and the greatest factor of all, the ex- 
_tent of our home production, is usually left out of account. 
Let us suppose that, of the articles summarised in another 
column, the following should be selected by Protectionists 
for the imposition of more or less prohibitive duties: 


One-half of the wholly manufactured materials, say, 418,000,000 
The whole of the domestic materials and personal 


necessaries 25,000,000 


443,000,000 


Here, then, we have an amount of goods, valued at 
£43,000,000—that value, be it remembered, including 
cost of freight and insurance actually paid not to the foreign 
or colonial exporter but to British shipowners and insur- 
ance agents. What relation does this £43,000,000 bear 
to our home production of manufactures ? Obviously it 
is not an easy thing to estimate the value of the output of 
manufactured articles, in workshops large and small, in 
such a country as this, with its varied and interdependent 
industries, but it is not likely that their value is less than 
£1,400,000,000. That is to say, the part of our imports 
which most Protectionists fear is to our home production 
of manufactures in the ratio of 1 to 35. Give the Protec- 
tionist his duty. Let us suppose that, as a result, he re- 
duces the £43,000,000 to £30,000,000. Can it be main- 
tained that a production of £1,400,000,000 is more 
seriously threatened by £43,000,000 worth of goods than 
by £30,000,000 worth? Either sum is a negligible quan- 
tity in relation to our vast production. 

In submitting these considerations we have 
careful to make no appe# to economic principle, 


been 
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but Free 
reasons, no imports need be feared. For as it is clear 


Traders know that, for simple economic 


that we can only pay for them by goods or services, im- 
portation does not reduce our activities, but is in fact only 
payment for some service rendered to persons oversea. 
So strong is the principle, and so weak the most violent 
efforts of statesmen to reduce importation, that the imports 
of Protectionist countries, whether of wholly or partly 
manufactured articles, is constantly increasing. The 
United States of America, in spite of its tariff, has actually 
increased its imports by 30,000,000 in the last three 
years. ‘There is but one practical way to reduce imports, 


and that is to cease exporting. 


THE VERDICT OF THE 
ECONOMISTS. 


_ A very weighty declaration on the theoretical side of the 
fiscal controversy appeared in Saturday’s papers signedi by 
the following fourteen well-known economists: Professor 
C. F. Bastable (Dublin University), Professor Edgeworth 
(Oxford University), Professor Gonner (Liverpool Univer- 
sity), Professor Marshall (Cambridge University), Pro- 
fessor Nicholson (Edinburgh University), Professor Smart 
(Glasgow University), Messrs. A. L. Bowley (Appointed 
Teacher of Statistics in the University of London at the 
London School of Economics), Edwin Cannan (Appointed 
Teacher of Economic Theory in the University of London 
at the London School of Economics), Leonard Courtney 
(formerly Professor of Political Economy, University Col- 
lege, London), L. R. Phelps (Editor of the “ Economic Re- 
view”), A. Pigou (Jevons Memorial Lecturer at University 
College, London), C. P. Sanger (Lecturer in Political 
Economy at University College), W. R. Scott (Lecturer in 
Political Economy, St. Andrews University), Armitage 
Smith (Lecturer in Political Economy at Birkbeck College, 
Recognised Teacher of the University of London in Econo- 
mics). 

While admitting that the sacrifice of material wealth 
would not be regarded by them as a fatal objec- 
tion to a fiscal scheme adapted to the cultivation 
of closer relations between the various parts of 
the Empire, the signatories point out that the sug- 
gested means do not appear advisable, “firstly be- 
cause there would probably be incurred an immense and 
permanent sacrifice not only of material but also of higher 
goods ; and, secondly, because the means suggested would 
be likely to defeat rather than attain the end in view.” They 
proceed to state their opinion that “any system: of pre- 
ferential tariffs would most probably lead to the reintroduc- 
tion of Protection into the fiscal»system of the United 
Kingdom,” which, they hold, “ would be detrimental to 
the material prosperity of this country”; that the evils 
therefrom “ would be lasting, since Protection, when it has 
once taken root, is likely to extend beyond the limits at 
first assigned to it, and is very difficult to extirpate”; that 
other evils are to be apprehended: “ The loss of purity 
in politics, the unfair advantage given to those who wield 
the powers of jobbery and corruption, unjust distribution 
of wealth, and the growth of ‘ sinister interests.’ ” 

In opposition to “ certain popular opinions,” these repre- 
sentatives of English schools of political economy offer the 
following observations : 

“1, It is not true that an increase of imports involves the 
diminished employment of workmen in the importing 
country. The statement is universally rejected by those 
who have thought about the subject, and is completely re- 
futed by experience. 

“ 2, It is very improbable that a tax on food imported into 
the United Kingdom would result in an equivalent—or more 
than equivalent—rise in wages. The result which may be 
anticipated as a direct consequence of the tax is a lowering 
of the real remuneration of labour. 

“3. The injury which the British consumer would re- 
ceive from an import tax on wheat might be slightly reduced 
in the possible, but under existing conditions very improb- 
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able, event of a small portion of the burden being thrown 
permanently on the foreign producer, 

“4. To the statement that a tax on food will raise the 
price of food it is not a valid reply that this result may 
possibly, in fact, not follow. When we say that an import 
duty raises price we mean, of course, unless its effect is 
overborne by other causes operating at the same time in 
the other direction. Or, in other words, we mean that in 
consequence of the import duty the price is generally 
higher by the amount of the duty than it would have been 
if other things had remained the same. 

‘“‘e. It seems to us impossible to devise any tariff regula- 
tion which shall at once expand the wheat-growing areas 
in the colonies, encourage agriculture in the United King- 
dom, and at the same time not injure the British consumer, 

“6. The suggestion that the public, though directly 
damnified by an impost, may yet obtain a full equivalent 
from its yield is incorrect, because it leaves out of account 
the interference with the free circulation of goods, the 
detriment incident to diverting industry from the course 
which it would otherwise have taken, and the circumstance 
that, in the case of a tax on foreign wheat—English and 
colonial wheat being free—while the consumer would have 
to pay the whole or nearly the whole tax on all the wheat, 
the Government would get the tax only on foreign wheat. 

“7 In general, those who lightly undertake to reorganise 
the supply of food and otherwise divert the course of in- 
dustry do not adequately realise what a burden of proof 
rests on the politician who, leaving the plain rule of taxa- 
tion for the sake of revenue only, seeks to attain ulterior 
objects by manipulating tariffs.” 


PREFERENTIAL TRADING IN 
THE PAST. 


It is sometimes forgotten that Preferential trading is 
no new invention, but an ancient practice carried on to our 
great hurt in the bad old times before the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. “Diplomaticus,” in the Westminster Gazette, 
gives some interesting details as to the working of 
the colonial preference in regard’ to two most important 
articles—sugar and timber. 

“In both these cases the duty on the foreign product 
was prohibitive, while that on the colonial . product 
was comparatively insignificant. The result was ex- 
orbitantly high prices in the home market and great 
hardship to the British consumer. In 1842 unrefined 
West Indian sugar in England was more than double 
the price of Brazilian sugar in the world market, being 
36s. 11d., as against 18s. 3d. Huskisson said in a speech 
in 1829 that he was not exaggerating when he stated that 
two-thirds of the consumers among the poorer classes drank 
their coffee without sugar. In 1840 the annual consump- 
tion of sugar per head of population was only 151b., whereas 
to-day it is 85lb. The timber preference, which was a 
Canadian monopoly, worked just as oppressively. In this 
case high prices were aggravated by inferior quality, the 
Baltic timber, which was excluded, being more durable than 
the New Brunswick timber, which was encouraged. One 
of the results was that house rents in England were in- 
creased, owing partly to the dearness of timber and partly 
to the short lives of the houses in the construction of which 
the inferior colonial product largely entered. Another was 
that the ‘wooden ramparts of Old England’ became more 
costly and less reliable. In 1824 it was stated before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that an examination of 
twenty-six frigates had shown that those built of Canadian 
timber lasted only half as long as those made of European 
wood. In 1840 the Committee on Foreign Imports found 
that owing to the high prices of timber in Great Britain the 
shipbuilding trade was rapidly passing to the United 
States.” 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW. 

‘Old-age pensions, says the Sydney Morning Herald, can 
be found more: easily under the Free Trade system 
than under Protection. Two facts alone 
suffice’), to” suggest) the, truth snof<) thisien chao? 
the wealth assessed to income-tax -was £322,720,000, 
or equal to £10 18s. per head of the population. In 1901 
it was £833,355,000, or £20 os. 6d. per head. With the 
purchasing power of the sterling in ordinary commodities 
increased 50 per cent., the people enjoy much greater 
annual wealth than thirty-nine years back. The restriction 
of an undesirable class of aliens and the provision of old- 
age pensions have no necessary connection with Free 
Vrade or Protection, and they are simply baits thrown out 

odeceive the British electors. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
“ DEFINITE” STATEMENTS. 


When we argue against what we believe to be pro- 
posals to alter our fiscal policy, we are sometimes told 
that no proposals are before the country, and we had 
better wait the result of the great inquiry. Sir Howard 
Vincent, for example, in his correspondence last week 
with Mr. Haruld Cox, objected to a discussion of the 
policy of ‘‘ preference,” saying ‘‘I know nothing 
of anysuch proposal. Mr. Chamberlain made a casual 
observation in the House of Commons,” 

Mr. Chamberlain himself evidently believes that he 
has made definite statements, for in reply to Mr. 
Griffith Boscawen, M.P., who invited from the Colonial 
Secretary a ‘‘ short and definite statement ” of his 
fiscal proposals, he has written the following letter : 

“‘Dear Mr. Boscawen,—I had hoped that the statements 
which I have already publicly made on the questions re- 
ferred to in your letter were so definite that they could not 
be misunderstood nor misrepresented. As, however, you 
say that this is not the case, I have no hesitation in repeat- 
ing them. 

“TI have never suggested any tax whatever on raw 
materials, such as wool or cotton, and I believe that such a 
tax is entirely unnecessary for the purposes which I have in 
view—that is, for a mutual preference with our colonies and 


for enabling us to bargain for better terms with our foreign 
competitors. 


“ As regards tood, there is nothing in the policy of tariff ~ 


reform which | have put before the country which need 
increase in the slightest degree the cost of living of any 
family in this country.—Yours truly, J. CHAMBERLAIN.” 


It may be as well, therefore, to record again the 
‘‘so definite” statements which the Colonial Secretary 
has made with regard té the taxation of food. One 
was: 

“Tf you give a preference to the colonies—l do not say 
that you are—you must put a tax on food.” 


and the second: 


“A system of preferential tariffs is the only system by 
which the Empire can be kept together.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s letter puts it beyond doubt that 
these ‘‘ statements” are not merely hypothetical 
remarks, but embody definite proposals. His reference 
to the effect of the tax on food is especially 
significant as a tacit endorsement of the plan of 
‘*A Revenue Official” in the Zzmes of making up for 
the tax on corn and meat by reduction of duties on 
tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, and tobacco. The 
illusory nature of this compensation has already been 
exposed in THE FREE TRADER. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s remark that the taxation on raw 
materials is entirely unnecessary should be read in 
connection with the statements made in an interview 
with the Standard correspondent by Mr. John 
Charlton, a member for thirty-one years of the 
Canadian House of Commons. 


Mr. Charlton is reported to have said that it Great 
Britain was prepared to give Canada preference for grain, — 
Hour, butier, cheese, meats, and other farm products and 
timber, that would bea preference tangible in tts character 
and calculated to confer great benetit upon the Dominion. 
For such a preference Canada could afford to make large con- 
cessions in return. If the idea of preference was to 
be confined to breadstuffs, the proposal would not strike 
the Canadian as being a very important one. 

The Canadian North-West, he added, was now the wheat 
region of Canada, and would be benefited by such a pre- 
ference. Ontario would be benefited by it to a very small 
extent indeed, and the other provinces not at all; and zt 
would be as well for British politicians to understand that 
preference confined to one or two articles would not be likely 
Zo command a favourable response in Canada. 

Mr. Charlton would seem to regard a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States as likely to bring greater advan- 

tages to Canada than preferential treatment in the United 
Kingdem. It was not improbable, he said, that natural 
products would be placed on the reciprocal free list, and 
the free admission of Canadian wheat in the United States 
would be of more importance to Canada than a British 
preference of one shilling and sixpence per quarter. 
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RAILWAY MEN 
AND PROTECTION. 


By RICHARD BELL, M_P. 


(General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants.) 


Mr. 
become a subject of conversation with almost every one 
of His Majesty’s subjects, to whatever class they may 
belong. They are being discussed from various points of 
view; by some, from the purely patriotic and national; by 
others, from the commercial ; and by still others, from one 
that is merely selfish and personal. 


Chamberlain’s protectionist proposals have now 


The patriotic and national point of view is clearly the 
right one from which such an important question should 
be regarded. If a right decision be arrived at in that case, 
it must be for the benefit of the nation asa whole. I fear, 
however, that Protection will not be considered by many 
in such a way, but that the personal or class advantage will 
be brought in. At any rate, I have often heard it dis- 
cussed in that way. 

It is frequently said that the workers in the iron, cutlery, 
tinplate, and hardware trades will be in favour of Protec- 
tive tariffs because their industries will be benefited thereby. 
I am very doubtful of this, and if the space at my disposal 


permitted, I should be prepared to argue the question. 


But assuming that Protection benefited these trades, it 
would be only a small minority of the millions of working 
men of this country who would reap any advantage and 
receive the doubtful advance of wages which the Colonial 
Secretary has ventured to predict. 

There are millions of the working classes (and in that 
category for this purpose I include clerks, shop assistants, 
and those who work for wages in any capacity) who will 
receive no advance, but, on the contrary, will probably have 
to suffer a reduction of wages. 

Rail- 
ways are not productive industries, but simply carrying 


Take, for instance, the case of the railway men. 
agencies. ‘They are enormous consumers of almost every 
conceivable kind of commodity, and it may be observed 
that the companies generally deal with home manufac- 
turers and producers. Protective tariffs will inevitably 
increase the price of many articles which they purchase 
without giving them the opportunity of increasing the price 
of the article they sell, viz., carrying. Their net revenue and 
dividends cannot but be affected, and it will be hopeless 
for their employees to get their wages increased; if 
they can prevent them being decreased they may think 
themselves lucky. At any rate, the price of everything 
which the employees consume will be raised, and let us see 
for the moment whether their wages will enable them to 
bear this increased cost of living. 

The Board of Trade returns show that 575,834 persons 
are employed in all the departments of the railways in the 
United Kingdom. Of this number, 51,852 are boys (ap- 
prentices, messengers, &c.), whose wages will not. average 
1os. per week. These may be dismissed from my calcula- 


tions for present purposes. That leaves 523,982 men, 
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the greater number of whom are married men, most of 
them, no doubt, with families. Of these half million men 
there are 133,000 engine-cleaners, porters, labourers, gate- 
keepers, &c., whose wages range from 15s. to 18s. per 
week ; 66,621 permanent-way men, whose wages average 
Igs. per week ; 60,313 carmen, carriage cleaners, ticket col- 
lectors, and other miscellaneous workers, whose wages 


average 20s. per week; 136,987 carriage and wagon ex- 


aminers, policemen, shunters, signal fitters, checkers, 
firemen, passenger guards, signalmen, and _ clerks, 
whose average wages vary from 21s. to 25s. per 
week; 15,708 goods guards, with wages averag- 
ing 26s. per week; 70,922 mechanics, averag- 


ing 30s. per week; 14,874 station masters and inspectors, 
whose wages may be averaged! at 32s. per week; and 
25,556 engine drivers, whose wages average 38s. per week. 
Here we have in this one great and important industry 
260,000 men receiving only from 15s. to 20s. per week, 
140,000 from 21s. to 25s., and 95,000 only 26s. to 30s. per 
week. There is no margin left here to meet higher prices 
of food and clothing, and there is absolutely no prospect 
of this rate of wages being increased at a time when the 


~ employers will be great sufferers also. 


The above statement of the wages paid to railway work- 
men may be a surprise to the public, but it is not an under- 
estimate. And this level of wages, low as it is, represents 
an improvement on the past which has been obtained by 
the struggles of the men to improve their position. I was 
speaking to a railway magnate recently on the subject of 
wages and protection, and he replied to me thus: “ You 
never get anything out of us, Bell, except what we’re forced 
to give, and if Protection is adopted I am certain you will 
get no advances unless you can force them out of us.” 
This gentleman’s remarks will apply to hundreds of other 
industries besides railways. Advances of wages will have 
to be fought for as in the past, but let the working classes 
avoid any unnecessary conflicts by adopting the easier 
method of the ballot-box. 


Chamberlain and the supporters of his scheme from coming 


Here they can prevent Mr. 


into power. By uniting all the progressive forces’ against 


the common enemy we can and will win hands down. 


THE GOOD OLDS DAYS.” 


Mr. G. Chambers, Beaminster, Dorset, writes: “I am 
old enough to remember when the poor people were very 
largely fed on barley meal and swede turnips; in ‘ those 
good old days’—that some of our legislators and others 
are anxious to bring us back to. Agricultural labourers 
were then getting 7s. and some 8s. a week, and anyone can 
guess the wretchedness, want, and misery that prevailed. 
At an old-established corn store tons of barley meal were 
sold in those days to the poor, and made into what was 
commonly known as ‘ Barley Trizzer’ or into Dunch, and 
boiled with swedes. I could give pathetic instances of 
mothers and children that I remembered in those Protec- 
tion days, with pinched faces and starved looks. I have 
chatted with an old man, aged 86, who tells me that the 
labourers had to partly live on the barley meal; he was 
brought up on a farm, and can well remember the mixture 
of food—very little wheaten bread—barley meal, both 
baked and boiled with turnips. As a change sometimes 
horse beans were cooked to provide a meal for the hungry 
mouths.” 
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PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AND 
BRITISH TRADE. 


IV.—THE FEAR OF IMPORTS: 


LUXURIES, MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTICLES: A SUMMARY. 


UR consideration of the fear of imports brings us 

next toa group of articles which, in the accompany- 

ing list, I have termed “ luxuries.” This attempt at classi- 
fication, although arbitrary, serves to accentuate how few 
of the articles we import can be regarded as other than 
The total £,28,610,000, 


£100,000 worth of this coming from our colonies, for the 


necessaries. value is only 
obvious reason that new lands do not produce manufactured 
luxuries. A moment’s consideration will show that the 
reasons which lead us to purchase the larger part of these 
articles also operate with colonial buyers. ‘Taking the list 


as a whole, what possible end would be served by shutting 


BRITISH IMPORTATION 


luxuries retained for home consumption consists of silk, in 
the production of which France excels. 

Last of all 
grouped in my next list—arms, flowers, horses, ice, petro- 
With the ex- 
ception of the first item, little or none of them could be 


we come to the miscellaneous imports 
leum, plants, precious stones, and tobacco. 
produced in this country. The largest item; is petroleum 
for illuminating, petroleum for lubricating having already 
been included in the group of manufactured materials for 
We tax tobacco, of course, for revenue purposes, 
and not through craven fear of imports. Indeed, the most 
rabid Protectionist must needs admit that little could be 


industry. 


OF LUXURIES IN 1902. 


Distinguishing foreign from colonial supplies, and showing re-exports and values retained for home consumption. 


From foreign 


countries. 
& 

Beads and Bead Trimmings 260,000 
Books.. 256,000 
Carriages and carts and parts thereof .. 144,000 
Curios ‘ 176,000 
Cycles and parts (not motors) . 141,000 
Embroidery and Needlework 1,151,000 
Fancy Goods 1,295,000 
Flowers (artificial) ... 642,000 
Jewellery 227,000 
Lace and articles of lace.. ; 2,493,000 
Motor cars and cycles and parts” 1,102,000 
Musical Instruments ane 1,362,000 
Paper, printed 543,000 
Perfumery ... 55,000 
Pictures and other works of art.. 926,000 
Pipes (for ples Cae a ae a ss 305,000 
Plate ... ee ~ oe ast 35,000 
Playing Cards ie ae ee ; 20,000 
Silk manufactures . 13,385,000 
Skins and furs, manufactured 1,221,000 
Stationery (other than pape!) 288,500 
Toys and games 1,238,000 
Watches and parts... 1,240,000 
£28,505, 500 


F British Re-exports of |Retained for 
Ne ee Total. goods previously home 

posse te imported. — |consumption. 
£ £ & £ 

50 260,050 46,000 214,050 

6,000 262,000 20,000 242,000 

1,500 145,500 11,000 134/500 

19,000 195,000 32,000 163,000 

3,000 144,000 35,000 109,000 

6,000 1,157,000 133,000 ’ 1,024,000 

1000 |. 1,296,000 39,000 1,257,000 

— 642,000 101,000 541,000 

6,000 233,000 23,000 210,000 

100 2,493,100 1,005,000 1,488,100 

1,000 1,103,000 58,000 1,045,000 

7,000 1,369,000 68,000 1,301,000 

2,000 545,000 9,000 536,000 

6,000 61,000 18,000 43,000 

6,000 932/000 207,000 725,000. 

60: 305,060 104,000 201,060 

60 35.060 5,000 30,060 

30 20,030 1,000 19,030 

32,000 13,417,000 1,072,000 12,345,000 

5,500 1,226,500 233,000 993,500 

500 289,000 67,000 222,000 

2,000 1,240,000 51,000 1,189,000 

160 1,240,160 76,000 1,164,160 

£104,960 £28,610,460 £3,414,000 £25,196,460 


out the articles which are comprised init? A nation which 
has fully £2,500,000,000 invested in foreign lands can 
surely afford to take £28,000,000 worth of interest in the 
form of foreign articles of luxury. Nor would a duty serve 
to shut out many of the goods in the list, such, for instance, 
as a high-class German pianoforte, bought because it has 
some peculiar merit of its own. If there were a 20 per 
cent. duty the piano would cost so much more, but it would 
The State would fine the buyer 


for making the purchase, and he would have just so much 


be bought nevertheless. 
less to spend with his butcher and baker. This considera- 
tion applies not only to pianofortes, but to the great majority 
of the articles in this list, and in particular, to curios, silks, 
books, works of art, perfumery, artificial flowers, Eastern 
lace, ¢/1t. will & be 
£25,000,000 worth of 


carpets, fancy goods, and seen 


that nearly one-half of the 


done to shut out the £13,000,000 of articles in this miscel- 


janeous list. 


In a further table the varicus classes of imports which 


we have considered in detail are summarised. 


It will be 


seen that the value retained for home consumption in 1902 


amounted to £462,598,740. 


The proportions of the re- 


spective groups of articles to the whole are as follows: 
Per Cent. of 


1. Food . 
2 Liquor tee 
3. Raw materials for use in ‘industry 

4. Crudely manufactured materials for use 


in industry 


5. Wholly manufactured “materials and 


plant for use in industry 


6. Domestic appliances and q pee ore) ne- 


cessaries 


7, Luxuries 
8. Miscellaneous 


Total. 
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Of the imported articles retained for home consumption 
in 1902, therefore, 46.3 per cent. consisted of food and 
liquor; 40.3 of raw, crudely manufactured and wholly 
manufactured material used in British industry; 5.4 per 
cent. of domestic material and personal necessaries; 5.4 
per cent of “ luxuries” (interpreting that term in a very 
elastic manner); and 2.6 per cent. 
articles such as petroleum, tobacco, &c. 


of miscellaneous 
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which are daily brought to our shores. My purpose has 
been to show that, running through the whole gamut of our 
The fear of 
imports, which, as I have said, is the beginning of “ Pro- 


purchases, there is nothing to be afraid of. 


sy The fear 


tection,” is based upon nothing that is tangible. 
is real enough, but there is no more reason for it than for 
the tremors of a nervous child. Not a single pound of 


the 462 million pounds worth of goods imported and re- 


1902. 


Distinguishing foreign from colonial supplies, and showing re-exports and values retained for home consumption. 


: Je Re-exports of |Retained for 

— From foreign From British Total. goods previously home 
countries. BOsseesions: imported. consumption. 

& & £ ne £ 

Arms, ammunition, and stores ... 384,000 17,000 401,000 95,000 306,000 
Flowers, fresh 167,000 100,000 267,000 — 267,000 
Horses 779,000 57,000 836,000 197,000 639,000 
Ice 203,000 — 203,000 100 202,900 
' Petroleum for illuminating 4,030,000 260 4,030,260 59,000 3,971,260 
Plants, shrubs, trees, &c.. 471,000 28,000 499,600 14,000 485,000 
Precious stones, unset 95,500 9,500 105,000 472,000 — 867,000 
Tobacco—unmanufactured 3,891,000 1,000 3,892,000 » 236,000 3,656,000 
Tobacco—manufactured... 1,814,000 86,000 1,900,000 202,000 i 698 ‘000 
Parcels Post sad 888,000 438,000 1,326,000 _ 1 326, 000 
£12,722,500 £736,760 £13,459, 260 £1,275,100 £12,184,160 


= Sk >“ 


Before proceeding further I would like to make it clear 
to the reader how the values in the import list are calcu- 
lated. Goods imported into this country are usually 
entered at our Customs Houses at “c.i.f.” values, as they 
are termed, the “ cost,” the “i” for 
surance,” and the “f” for “freight.” That is to say, the 
goods are enhanced in value by the addition to the actual 
price of the commodities themselves received by the 


c” standing for “ “in- 


tained for home consumption in 1902 was thrust upon us, 
and we have no more cause for resentment against the 
foreigners and British colonists who make sales to British 
importers than we have, in our everyday lives, against the 
tradesman who sells us articles which, if we were put to it, 
we could fashion for ourselves. 

We shall pass next to the consideration of how it is that 
we come to possess the magnificent tribute which we have 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 


1902. 


Distinguishing foreign from colonial supplies, and showing re-exports and values retained for home consumption. 


; aT Re-exports of |Retained for 

es. From foreign From British Total. goods orewanisly home 
countries, possessions. imported. consumption, 

& £& & £& & 

Food . 172,574,420 43,159,970 215,734,390 8,888,660 206,845,730 
Liquor. 6,956,000 619,810 7,575,810 828,410 6,747,400 
Wau materiata 2 112,871,700 46,656,200 159,527,900 35,748,630 123,779,270 
Crudely manufactured materials és 22,628,160 9,791,330 32,419,490 7,348,000 29,071,490 
Wholly manufactured materials and plant 38,027,800 5,504,920 43,532,720 9,880,450 37,652,270 
Domestic appliances and pepocet necessaries 27,308,500 222,460 27,530,960 2,409,000 25,121,960 
Luxuries ah a 28,505,500 104,960 28,610,460 3,414,000 25,196,460 
Miscellaneous 12,722,500 736,760 13,459,260 1,275,100 12,184,160 
£421,594 ,580 £106,796,410 £528,390 ,990 £65,792,250 £462,598,740 


foreign seller, of the cost of insuring them on their sea 
voyage and the cost of the carriage from their port of 
I shall return to this point hereafter, when we 
come to consider what is sometimes absurdly called the 
“balance of trade.” 

This dispassionate consideration of the nature of our 
imports will, I am confident, calm the apprehensions of 
many. who have entertained an honest fear of the goods 


origin. 


just examined. I have chosen to consider our imports 
first, because they are the most important part of the sub- 
ject of oversea commerce. Imports are our gains in inter- 
national trade; if we look after them, as has been well and 


truly said, “ our exports will take care of themselves.” 
L, GC. M 


(To be continued.) 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


TueEspay, August 11.—An excited discussion is provoked in the 
House of Commons by an attempt on the part of Mr. Robson, 
supported by Mr. Asquith, to raise a debate on the fiscal 
question, Mr. Balfour’s unyielding attitude provoking a bitter 
retort from Lord Hugh Cecil. 

Lerd James of Hereford, writing to the chairman ot the 
Liberal Unionist Association at Bury, while deprecating seces- 
sion from the Unionist Party, insists that if a truce is to be 
observed by Unionist Free Traders it must be conditional on 
the suspension of operations against Free Trade by the Bir- 
mingham Association, of which Mr. Chamberlain is president. 
But failing sucha truce, Lancashire must “ look to its interests 
and defend them.” “ There are,” says Lord James, “ men 
among you who can recall the days of Protection. They 
will remember that those who won the Free Trade victory 
pitched their tents within the County Palatine. They will 
compare the Lancashire of to-day with its conditions before 
1846. They can boast that if England is the workshop of the 
world, its busiest workers are Lancashire men. Ard such stake 
has your county—so much to gain, so much to lose—that its 
authority will be of the weightiest; and if Lancashire men, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and artisans will now meet and speak 
out they may do more than decide the ‘big fight’—they may 
prevent it.” 

A joint committee of the Scottish Liberal Association and 
the Liberal League is formed at Edinburgh, to be styled the 
Scottish Liberal Free Trade Committee, to conduct a cam- 
paign against the fiscal policy. 


WepnespDay, August 12.—The Loudon Gazette contains the offi- 
cial prohibition by an Order in Council of sugar imports from 
Denmark, Russia, and Argentina, as a bounty on sugar exports 
is granted in these countries. 

The Standard, in an outspoken leading article, declares that 
persistence in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals means disruption 
of the Unionist Party. It would compromise with a small 
duty for revenue purposes on wheat, but not with a plan im- 
posing protective duties on the food of the masses. ‘“ The 
country will not stand that.” 


Tuurspay, August 13.—Mr. Balfour having questioned the 
representative character of the Conference of the Cctton 
Trade which has cond«mned the fiscal proposals, admits in 
the House of Commons that he has received many letters both 
denying and supporting his statement. However, he believes 
his opinion was not substantially incorrect, although he had 


no means of supporting it. 


Fripay, August 14.—Prorogacion of Parliament. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s final protest against the “ gagging” of the House 
of Commons. 


SaTuRDAY, August 15.—The papers publish a striking manifesto 
signed by the leading economists of the day, who strongly 
condemn Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for ‘‘ Fiscal Reform.” 
They point out that preferential tariffs must lead to a return to 
lasting Protection, and controvert various arguments used ina 
support of the proposed changes. 

Conference of labour organisations at Manchester, represent- 
ing 540,000 members, unanimously condemn the proposals. 

Mr. W. Crooks, M.P., at Bournemouth, and Sir W. Lawson, 
at Naworth, speak against the proposals. 


Sunpay, August 16.—Great demonstratioa at Peckham Rye 
against the proposals. 


Monpay, August 17.—Letter from Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., 
to a Yorkshire correspondent is published, in which he dis- 
cusses the effect of the proposals on the working classes. 
Speaking of the abandoning of the ‘‘considerable tax” on 
food, he says: “It seems to me that if Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends are now content with a 2s. duty on corn, it is not 
because they do not want more, but because they think they 
have a better chance of getting a majority on this, and when 


the principle has been conceded they will be able to raise the | 


taxto somethirg much higher.” Mr. Churchill shows that the 
whole advantage of any tax cannot go into the Exchequer, 
that the people will pay the raised price of home products 
without any advantage to the State. 

In the Zzmes Mr. C. Geake replies to ‘‘A Revenue 
Official’s” point that Mr. Chamberlain has never contem- 
plated a heavy duty on corn. On May 28, he says, Mr. 
Chamberlain argued in favonr of ‘fa considerable duty on 
corn,” which was to protect the farmer and at the same time 
raise the price to the consumer. 

Secession from the Unionist Party of Sir J. Jones Jenkins, 
ex-M.P. for Carmarthen Boroughs, by reason of the fiscal 
movement. 

Mr. Reginald Lucas, M.P.,in the Zzmes writes: “ Either 
some such scheme as has been foreshadowed is coming, in 
which case. ‘cleavage’ is inevitable ; or nothing is coming, in 


which case the Government are in the position of Mr. Snod- 
grass when he announced that he was ‘about to begin.’ ” 

Mr. Chamberlain, replying to Mr. Boscawen, M.P., says he 
has never suggested any tax whatever on raw materials such 
as wool or cotton, and believes such a tax to be entirely un- 
necessary for the purpose he hasin view. As regards food, 
there is nothing in his policy which need increase in the 
slightest degree the cost of living. 


HUMOURS OF AUSTRALIAN PROTECTION. 


As illustrating the absurdities and annoyances of the 
Commonwealth Tariff, the following biting paragraph from 
the Argus, of Melbourne, is worth noting: “ Federal 
Ministers are evidently trying to popularise their official 
organ, The Commonwealth Gazette. On Saturday it con- 
tained a ‘funny column’ for the first time. The public is 
gravely informed that ‘marble dust’ is dutiable at the rate 
of 20 per cent. under the head ‘Stone, wrought, n.e.i.’ 
‘Irons, smoothing, with heater,’ are carefully subdivided. 
“Trons’ are admitted free as ‘tools of trade,’ but ‘ heaters ’ 
have to pay 20 per cent. as ‘manufactures of metals, n.e.i.’ 
Best of all, perhaps, is the line ‘Models of steamships.’ 
They are classified at 20 per cent., because they are re- 
garded as ‘ wickerwood, &c., manufactures of.’ Not only 
oversea trade, but even inoffensive models of steamers, are 
to be banned by the Federal Tariff as now administered,” 


A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


A correspondent writes to the Westminster Gazette: “I 
am claiming repayment of duty on corn which I held in 
stock on the night of June 30 last, and the Custom House 
authorities are aiding and abetting me by supplying forms 
for me to fill up. Two questions arise in my mind respect- 
ing this matter. In the first case, I ask why should the 
Government repay to mg a duty which, according to the 
Protectionist theory, has been paid by the Russian pro- 
ducer; and, secondly, being a man of settled convictions 
as to the rightness of honesty, I ask do I do well to take 
money to which that Russian producer has a better claim? 
I shall have a plaguy, uneasy conscience till the matter is 
cleared up.” 


THE DOUBLE-EDGE OF PROTECTION. 


the effects of the Merchandise Marks 
recent Protectionist legisla- 
the.’ Daily \. Neos ine 


Describing 
Act, the forerunner of 
tion, a correspondent’ of 
commercial traveller, after mentioning that all 
foreign manufactured imports are stamped, “ Made in 
Germany,” “ Made in Austria,” &c., proceeds: “The last 
parcel of samples I sent was returned without an order, and 
my friend abroad remarked, in his letter to me: ‘ My dear 
Tom,—You can’t get me to be so foolish as to go to Eng- 
land to buy goods made in my own country.’ That trade 
has gone from me, and, with nine children to protect, I 
now have to face the policy of our present Government to 
make me pay for what I don’t require.” 


The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W. 
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[No 5. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It does not lie within our scope to chronicle the events 
of the week except so far as they bear on the Free Trade 
controversy, and it is therefore hardly for us to add our 
tribute as we would otherwise gladly do to those 
which all over the country have been paid to the 
memory of Lord Salisbury. We may, however, be 
allowed to say that when he left public life the 
country lost the influence of a restraining hand 
which has in its time held back many a rash man and 
prevented many a crude and hasty scheme. As an illustra- 
tion, we may quote some weighty words which deserve to be 
carefully read at the present time: 


“I look with some apprehension upon any attempt to 
anticipate events or to foreclose the results, the precious 
results, which, if we are only patient and careful, the future 
has in store for the Empire. . There is no danger 
that appears to me more serious for the time that lies before 
us than an attempt to force the various parts of the Empire 
into a mutual arrangement and subordination for which they 
are not ready, and which may only produce a reaction in 
favour of the old state of things. If we will be 
patient and careful, there is a tremendous destiny before us; 
if we are hasty, there may be the reverse of such a destiny, 
there may be the breaking apart of those forces which are 
necessary to construct the majestic fabric of a future 


Empire.” 
This passage from Lord Salisbury’s last public speech is 
among the many of his sayings which deserve to live after 
him. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals appeal to two classes of 
people on two quite different grounds. There are, first, 
always certain great interests hankering after Protec- 
tion, and these at once saw their opportunity in the cam- 
paign of the Colonial Secretary. There is, secondly, the 
Imperialist sentiment which desires closer union with the 
colonies, and which would be ready to sacrifice some eco- 
nomic advantage to secure this result. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
friends clearly hope for success by an adroit mingling of 
the two motives. The economic fallacies of Protection 
being exploded, they will threaten us with the disruption 
of the Empire as the alternative to a Preference system. 
How empty their threat is may be judged from the utter- 
ances of Lord Brassey and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, which 
we put together in another column. It is untrue to say 
that Canada is demanding or expecting anything of Great 
Britain. On the contrary, she recognises that whatever we 
de in the Mother Country we must do “of our own free 
will,” and Sir Wilfrid Laurier not obscurely indicates his 
belief that it is for our interest to remain a Free Trade 
country. Further, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s remarks point to 
a serious political danger in this Preference scheme. It 
is difficult to see how such a scheme could be devised, 
still less how it could be maintained and from time to 
time adjusted without common action and some sacrifice of 
the fiscal independence of the colonies. This indepen- 
dence, the Canadian Premier hastens to explain, Canada 
will not part with, and rather than imperil it she would 
greatly prefer to go no further with the present proposals. 


The Imperialist side of Mr. Chamberlain’s argument breaks 
down in the face of these declarations. Canada is demand- 
ing nothing from us. She and the other colonies are and 
will remain Protectionist. They will not sacrifice any 
political independence with a view to the joint control of 
a common Imperial tariff. 


Mr. Chamberlain has again appealed to the immense 
prosperity of Germany as a model for us. He really ought 
to know that in wealth Germany is far behind this country, 
and that the German standard of living in each class 
is one which the corresponding class in this country would 
be very sorry to have to copy. The German agricultural 
labourer’s family earns some £35 17s. a year by theunited 
efforts of father, mother, and children. ‘The English agri- 
cultural labourer earns on the average £43 15s. as the 
wages of the man’s work alone. The German railway 
signalman earns 2s. 44d., against the English signalman’s 
3s. 10%4d.; the railway porter 2s. 5d., against 3s., and 
similar relations hold throughout the other grades of rail- 
way work. The British workman often suffers sadly from 
commercial depressions, but he is not reduced to eating 
horseflesh and dogflesh as they did in Berlin and Leipzic 
and Plauen in 1902. Speaking generally, one of the most 
authoritative comparisons of the two countries is that of 
Herr R. F. May in “ Die Wirthschaft in Der Vergangenheit, 
Gegenwart and Zukunft,” who says: “In two respects the 
Englishman has an advantage over the German. His income 
calculated per head of the population amounts to 730 
marks (36 ros.), as against 500 marks (£25) per head 
of the German population—that is 46 per cent. more; 
and secondly, he obtains more goods for the same money 
and almost all necessaries are dearer owing to Customs or 
excise duties. Ifthe German consumption is to be brought 
up to the level of the English, either taxes or excise on 
necessaries will have to be reduced, or there must be a 
rise in wages.” 


Scotland, the Z'zmes is compelled to admit, is hostile to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. Glasgow, where the Colonial 
Secretary is to launch his scheme, has, we are told, “no 
ruined industries,” “no displaced or surplus labour,” “no 
deterioration in the character of its foreign exports.” Even 
the dumping of low-priced iron has not yet been heard of 
at Glasgow, and when it does come, the 7%mes’ Scottish 
correspondent tells us, the Glasgow merchants will know 
how to deal with it in their accustomed manner. Again: 


‘Glasgow is a very large importer of corn and flour, and 
it is naturally a little nervous about legislative interference 
with its market. Lastly, the dread of dear food is real, and 
is being most assiduously fostered in advance of Mr. 
Caamberlain’s visit. And most inopportunely for him, the 
bakers have just raised the price of the loaf a halfpenny— 
popular reasoning in consequence is that if such an ad- 
vance is warranted by the natural rise of the market price 
of flour, what will the fate of the poor be if the minimum 
is permanently, or even for a term of years, increased by the 
amount of the tax? 


There are, says this correspondent, Protectionists in Scot- 
land, but they are not of Mr. Chamberlain’s type—that is, 
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they are old-fashioned people who believe not in retaha- 
tion, but in downright protection of home industries. 
Yet, according to the Zimes correspondent—who, it will 
be seen, is a veritable political Balaam—the Scottish in- 
dustry that stands in need of Protection cannot be named. 
“ Scottish manufacturers and merchants have had little 
cause to think about ways and means of breaking down 
foreign tariff walls, for the simple reason that they have 
been doing their utmost to supply a seemingly inexhaustble 
demand for both home and abroad.” ‘These optimistic 
reports explain the reluctance of the Unionist member for 
Glasgow to appear on Mr, Chamberlain’s platform in 
October. 


In its anxiety to help Mr. Chamberlain out of his difficul- 
ties with the question of taxing raw material, the Scotsman 
is led into an odd mistake. Speaking of the Colonial 
Secretary’s letter repudiating any intention of imposing 
such taxation, it says: “In reference to the denial as to 
raw material, the question is asked how Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes to give Natal and Cape Colony a preferential 
tariff without taxing raw material. That is to say, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s denial is not to be believed. He cannot 
do what he says he wishes to do without taxing raw 
material. ‘The meanness of this suggestion is obvious. <A 
worse example than that of Natal and the Cape Colony 
could scarcely have been given, for neither Natal nor the 
Cape Colony produces anything in the nature of raw 
material upon which any taxation could be levied.” 


If the Scotsman will turn to the Annual Statement of 
Trade, Vol. II., page 377, it will find that we imported 
from Cape Colony in 1902 the following materials: 


Raw MATERIAL IMPORTS FROM CAPE COLONY. 


Wool... Aa 43,148,000 
Skins, &c. 484,000 
Copper 339,000 
Hides 82,850 


These figures, it should be borne in mind, would 
have been much larger but for the devastations of the war. 
“A system of Preferential tariffs is the only system by 
which the Empire can be kept together.” The Scotsman 
will recognise that phrase—it is Mr. Chamberlain’s. If 
our contemporary believes it, it must also believe that we 
must tax wool, skins, copper, and hides to “keep South 
Africa and the United Kingdom together,” for South Africa 
is not an exporter of food. 


The Commissioners of His Majesty’s Inland Revenue 
have made an unsolicited contribution to the Great Inquest 
of the Nation in their forty-sixth report, just issued. In 
their observations on the searching subject of income-tax, 
so dear to the heart of every British citizen, they say : 

“It is satisfactory to us to be able to note that, notwith- 
standing the high rate of 1s. 3d. in the £, the yield of the 
tax per penny again shows a substantial advance.” 

The growth of the yield per penny is indeed yemarkable, as 
the figures given in another column testify. In spite of 
increased exemptions, the yield for 1902-3 is estimated at 
£,2;580,000, against £2,475,442 in 1900, the record year of 
British export trade. 


The satisfaction of the Commissioners is justifiably in- 
creased by a consideration of the cheerful figures relating 
to the growth of British incomes. They set out the follow- 
ing comparisons : 


Gross incomes Gross income. 


Years. brought under review Schedule D, “ Trades 
; and Professions.”’ 
1868-69 4398,794,000 4£173,054,006 
1875-76 544,371,000 271.973,000 
1894-95 657,097,000 340,559,000 
1901-02 866,993,000 487,731,000 


The incomes of trades and professions have trebled in the 
thirty years during which Protectionists assert that we have 
“stood still.” More extraordinary still, this growth in 
nominal or money income is increased by the fact that in 
1902, as we show elsewhere, an income Of £78 16s. buys as 
much as did an income of £100 a generation ago. 


There is another important point to which the Commis- 
sioners direct attention—the amount of income received 
from investments abroad. It is frequently stated that we 
are selling our foreign and colonial investments. ‘That is 
perfectly true in the sense that a continual change in mr 
vestments is going on, one person selling and another buy- 
ing. But it is perfectly untrue in the sense that our invest- 
ments abroad, as a whole, are decreasing. Every year the 
profits actually declared to the Income-tax Commissioners 
are larger. Official survey of such income for a period of 
twenty years shows that in that time the amount has almost 
doubled, rising from £31,890,000 in 1882-3 to £62,550,000 
in Igot-2. 


It must not be thought that this 62,550,000 is all the 
interest we receive from abroad in the form of imports of 
valuable commodities. It takes no account of the enormous 
profits earned by persons and companies in this country who 
own industrial undertakings abroad. Thus, if the reader 
owned a tea-garden in Ceylon his profits therefrom would 
be declared with his ordinary income, and would not be 
included under any of the three heads which go to make up 
the £62,550,000 referreu to. It is probable that the actual 
amount of profits received from abroad is about 
£100,000,000. The Inquiry Blue-Books will doubtless 
make all this clear. 


In suggesting the figure of £1,400,000,000 in our last 
number as a very rough estimate of our home production 
of manufactures, it should be understood that the term 
manufacture was used in the technical sense in which it 
includes any working up of raw material, not in the 
narrower sense in which it is confined to such industries 
as textiles and metal work. Thus we included milling and 
baking, as the working up of wheat into bread, but not 
agriculture, as the mere production of wheat. Mining 
and transport would be similarly excluded. Housebuilding 
would be included, but not the quarrying of stone. Any 
estimate of our home production must, as we pointed out, 
be very rough, and some elements in the calculation are 
little better than guesswork, but we may say with some 
probability that the output of our total inidustry defined 
as above would be of the value of £1,200,000,000, or 
£,1,400,000,000 annually. 


“MUTUAL BENEFIT.” 


As the Zzmes truly observes, “a constant resort to ab- 
stract theory when a concrete case is under discussion means 
sometimes lack of knowledge of the world and capacity for 
business.” This may be accepted as a very fair definition 
of the equipment of those who constantly resort to the 
Preference as an infallible means of salvation for the British 
Empire. The Preference has become a shibboleth as 
to the operations of which we may not inquire, and when 
its manifest absurdities and contradictions are pointed to, 
no attempt at defence is made, but we are coolly asked, “ If 
you reject our dogma, by what other theory do you propose 
to cement the Empire?” A neat example of this position 
is afforded by “Economist” of the Times, who in his 
twelfth article, while faintly attempting to refute Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view that the results of the Canadian Pre- 
ference “have been altogether disappointing,” demands of 
Free Traders, in effect, that they should produce a better 
plan or hold their peace! 

The great shibboleth has been discussed by Free 
Traders, Protectionists, and neutrals at the Montreal Con- 
gress, and a pious resolution was finally arrived at, so in- 
nocuous in its terms that Free Traders and Protectionists 
alike voted for it, and it was carried unanimously. We 
hasten to add an expression of our approval, for we know 
of no reason why everybody should not agree that if “a 
commercial policy based upon the principle of mutual 
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benefit, whereby each component part of the Empire would 
receive substantial advantage in trade,” could be practi- 
cally formulated, it should not be adopted. So far all is 
plain sailing. The abstract theory is enunciated, but what 
is its application to the concrete case? If you ignore geo- 
graphy, if you rule out climate, if you assume that the 
component parts of the British Empire can be trimmed and 
fashioned to fit your pious opinion and your abstract 
theory—if, in a word, you assume what is not true, that the 
Empire is homogeneous and not heterogeneous—you may 
come to believe that by the tinkering of tariffs the Empire 
can be consolidated. If, on the other hand, you realise 
that our Empire is exceedingly complex, that its component 
parts differ in their climate, productions, race, laws, needs, 
and conditions, you come down from the clouds of abstract 
theory to the consideration of a concrete case, and your 
pious opinion goes by the board. Test the Preference in 
the light of the commerce of either the United Kingdom 
or any one of its colonies or possessions and the theory 
fails, for “mutual benefit” cannot be conferred by bar- 
gaining as to tariff preferences between ourselves and our 
colonists. Our market is open and prosperous, and our 
colonists freely enjoy it while denying us free access to 
theirs. We can only give them a Preference by the sacri- 
fice of Free Trade, which does not mean the sacrifice of 
opinion, but the forfeiture of our right to buy in the 
cheapest market. Dear food is but the first step. Logically 
we should be compelled, in the attempt to confer something 
like equal benefits upon colonies which differ widely in 
their productions, to tax raw materials such as wool and 
timber. At Montreal, Mr. Peacock, a Tasmanian dele- 
gate pertinently inquired “ Why the Australian wool-mer- 
chant should not have Preferences as well as the Canadian 
wheat grower?”—a useful reminder that when once we 
have taken this first step in Preferential trading we shall 
be unablé to measure our progress on the path of Protec- 
tion. Nor would the sacrifice of the rights of the con- 
sumer be effective. The bribes, however distributed, 
must be unequal, and the result could but be a perennial 
cause of discord. As for the nature of the return which 
is to be made to us if we sacrifice Free Trade, it is illusory 
in the extreme. Colonial manufacturers are demanding, 
not less Protection, but more, and their chief competitor 
is the British manufacturer. The best we can hope for is 
some rebate of the Canadian pattern—a tariff so arranged 
that the duties, when reduced by the Preferential allow- 
ance, shall suffice to protect. 

We need not despair of the Montreal resolution, however. 
There is one clear way by which each part of the Empire 
may prosper, and in prospering benefit all its fellows, and 
it is a method which has stood the test of experience. 
While the “ Preference” has failed in Canada, Free Trade 
has succeeded in the United Kingdom. It has given us 
such a degree of commercial power, such resources of 
national wealth, such command of the seas which divide 
us from the other Britains, that to-day there is a British 
Empire. In seeking the cheapest markets for the many 
commodities which we import, we have benefited not 
merely ourselves but our colonists. If we had continued 
to hamper our activities by the ancient policy of colonial 
Preferences, discarded fifty years ago, we should not be 
ruling the seas to-day, and there would be no Imperial 
problem because no Empire. The strength of the whole 
can be but the sum of the parts, and each factor aids the 
Empire best by seeking in natural markets the means of 
wealth and prosperity. That is our reading of “ mutual 
benefit.” Preferential tariffs would hamper the natural ex- 
pansion alike of colonies and mother country, while fail- 
ing, in the long run, to prevent its trade from flowing in 
natural channels. It is quite impossible to arrange a tariff 
which shall over-ride the economic relation of Canada to 
the United States, or bring the Australian market nearer 
this country. Our commercial policy must take cogni- 
sance of the map of the world and study the practical needs 
of each colony, and those practical needs are best furthered 
by Freedom of Trade, which is the most practical recogni- 
tion of “ mutual benefit” in commerce. 


THE MONTREAL RESOLUTION 
AND ITS MEANING. 


The resolution agreed to by the Congress and Chambers 
of Commerce of the Empire, which sat at Montreal last 
week, on which we comment elsewhere, runs as follows : 

“Tt is resolved that in the opinion of this Congress the 
bonds of the British Empire would be materially 
strengthened by the union of the various parts of His 
Majesty's Dominions, greatly consolidated by the adop- 
tion of a commercial policy based upon the principle of 
mutual benefit, whereby each component part of the Em- 
pire would receive a substantial advantage in trade as a 
result of national relationship, due consideration being 
given to the fiscal and industrial needs of the component 
parts of the Empire; that this Congress urges upon His 
Majesty’s Government the appointment by them of a 
Special Commission composed of representatives of Great 
Britain and her colonies and India to consider the possi- 
bilities of thus increasing and strengthening trade relations 
between the different parts of the Empire.” 

The steps by which the discussion was arrived at and 
the words we have italicised were inserted were as follows: 

The agenda paper contained twelve resolutions dealing 
with the fiscal relations of the Empire, and a Committee 
was appointed in order that a compromise embodying their 
main features might be arrived at. The Committee re- 
ported, after having drafted the resolution given above with 
the exception of the two words italicised. 

At the Congress, Mr. Cockshott (Toronto) moved the 
resolution, which was seconded by Mr. N. L. Cohen, one 
of the delegates of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
who, however, pointed out the significance of the fact that 
while the inter-Imperial trade of Great Britain amounted 
to £358,000,000 our total oversea trade amounted to 
£,843,000,000. “I hold with my colleagues,” said Mr. 
Cohen, “that to limit this inquiry to inter-Imperial trade 
would be to ignore the vital part of the question. 

Sir William Holland, M.P. (Manchester), requested the 
mover of the resolution to change the following words in it, 
“due consideration being given to the fiscal needs of the 
component parts of the Empire,” so as to read, “ due con- 
sideration being given to the fiscal and industrial needs of 
the component parts of the Empire with the view of avoid- 
ing injury to any.” 

Mr. Cockshott (Toronto), who had moved the resolution, 
said that since great labour had been bestowed by the 
Committee on the matter in order to reach the compromise 
he could not accept the amendment without consulting the 
Committee. 

The Chairman of the Special Committee here stated 
that the Manchester delegates had not agreed to the com- 
promise, and were not a party to it. 

The Committee was then called together to consider Sir 
William Holland’s amendment, and subsequently it was 
stated by the leader of the Canadian contingent that it 
had “ positively refused to change one word of the resolu- 
tion as submitted to the Congress.” 

Sir William Holland, M.P., then resumed the debate, 
formally moving as an amendment the suggestion he had 
previously made to the mover of the resolution. He 
pointed out that Canada already had protection in her 
own market against British manufactures, and what was 
now proposed was that Canadian farmers should be pro- 
tected in the English market. “In view of the absence 
of protection for British farmers we are,” he said, “not 
treating the Canadian farmer unfairly by putting him on 
the same footing as the British farmer.” 
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Mr. Joseph Walton, M.P. (London Chamber), said the 
question was whether ten millions in the colonies ought to 
expect 390 millions in the rest of the Empire to adopt the 
parliamentary views in regard to the fiscal system or should 
expect those ten millions to fall into line on the Free Trade 
system. 

Mr. Elijah Helm (Manchester) pointed out that the new 
policy required Great Britain to tax food products from 
Denmark and Holland, whose duties on British exports in 
no case exceeded 5 per cent., in order that we might favour 
imports from our colonies, which impose from 23 to 30 
per cent. upon our goods. 

After Mr. Cockshott had wound up the debate, Lord 
Strathcona introduced a fresh compromise resolution, which 
was adopted. Those representing Canadian interests 
agreed to the insertion in the resolution of the words “ fiscal 
and industrial needs” instead of “ fiscal needs,” and Sir 
Wm. Holland accepted the elimination of the words sug- 
gested by him, “ without injury to any.” 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER AS 
FREE TRADER. 


THEE E SY On PRO PRC TION: 


According to the Toronto correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, the Conservative Press in the Dominion is re- 
proaching Sir Wilfrid Laurier with half-heartedness to- 
wards Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. “It is asserted by them 
that at his heart Sir Wilfrid Laurier is still a believer in 
‘Free Trade as they have it in England,’ and that he 
will do nothing which would assist the Colonial Secretary 
in demolishing the system under which Great Britain has 
so marvellously prospered.” 

A reference to his speech at the banquet given to the 
Montreal Congress of the Chambers of Commerce confirms 
this belief. There is nothing surprising in this, for the 
Canadian Premier has always been a strong Free Trader. 
A Cobden Club gold medallist, he is known to be out of 
harmony with the views of the representatives of the pro- 
tected interests in Canada, and has recently had to face a 
secession from his Cabinet on the ground that his policy 
was not sufficiently Protectionist. 

At the banquet referred to Lord Brassey (president of 
the Congress) made a noteworthy speech: 

“Tt had been made plain to them that in the considera- 
tion of the fiscal policy on the British side they must look 
for further remissions of duty upon British manufactures 
imported into that colony. Nor would it be statesmanlike 
to approach this subject in any sense in the way of bargain. 
What we did, if anything could be done, must be done of 
our own free will, and without imposing conditions. What 
had Canada asked us to do? It had pointed to its great 
resources, as yet undeveloped, and asked the old country 
to do what it could, if it could do anything, to aid in their 
development. It was quite clear that any, even the slightest, 
modification or change in the fiscal conditions which had 
been maintained for half a century, and under which 
astonishing progress had been achieved, could not lightly 
or without the deepest consideration be entertained, and 
the prcblem they had to consider was—‘ Is it possible, by 
putting on some taxes and by taking away other taxes, to 
maintain the revenues of the old country, and, without add- 
ing to the cost of living, to do something for the further 
advantage of the Canadian Dominion ?’” 


Following up this speech Sir Wilfrid Laurier made a 
striking confession of his own faith in Free Trade. He 
said : 

“Tt has been suggested by Mr. Chamberlain himself that 
the problem might be solved if it were possible to establish 
between the colonies all over the British Empire a system 
of ree Trade against the world, but this has been fourd 
impracticable. The people of the motherland are loth to 
part with a system under which they have been immensely 
prosperous, and as far as I know tle colonies they share 


- equally that loathing to part with the policy under which 
they have been prosperous. It has been suggested that we 
should try a system of raising the revenue over the whole 
Empire by means of a common Customs tariff. This has 
also been found impracticable, because the motherland, as 
I have said, is a Free Trade country, and I am sorry to say 
and believe that in most of the colonies there is a slight 
trend to what I would call the heresy of Protection. But 
that heresy has not taken the same root everywhere. You 
cannot find the same tariff in any two colonies. So far as 
Canada is concerned, I may say to our friends from the 
motherland that we are intensely desirous of having a Pre- 
ferential market for our food products in Great Britain, 
but we think the first step would be better coming from 
Britain than from ourselves, and we do not want to force 
our views on our brothers. If such arrangements would 
not be satisfactory to them, for my part I do not want to 
have such an arrangement. If we are to have a Preference 
it must be with a firm conviction that such an arrangement 
would be mutually proper. But if we are to expect the 
people of Great Britain to make concessions to us we must 
be prepared to make concessions to them.” 


Referring to the Duke of Devonshire’s suggestion that 
the colonies might be called upon to surrender some of 
their independence and freedom of action in fiscal, com- 
mercial, and industrial freedom, Sir Wilfrid Laurier de- 


clined to accept this doctrine : 

“ “Tf, he continued, ‘we are to obtain from the people 
of Great Britain a concession for which we would be pre- 
pared to give an equivalent, and if we are to obtain it also 
at the expense of the surrender of some of our political 
rights, for my part I would simply say, Let us go no fur- 
ther, for already we have come to the parting of the ways. 
Canada values too highly the system which made her what 
she is to consent willingly to part with any portion of it 
for whatever consideration, and even for the maintenance 
of the British Empire I think it would be a most evil thing 
if any of our colonies were to consent to part with any of 
their legislative independence. Nor do I believe that in 
order to make such an arrangement of a commercial nature, 
as I spoke of a moment ago, we should be called upon to 
make any sacrifice of our dignity or independence.’ ”’ 


All this shows in the clearest possible manner (1) that 
the Canadian Premier is no believer in what he himself 
styles “ the heresy of Protection,” and (2) that he is quite 
awake to the dangers of surrendering Canada’s fiscal free- 
dom. 

This is not the first time he has shown English people 
that their interests do not he along the road marked out by 
the Canadian Protectionists. In the remarkable conversa- 
tion which was published in the Daily Chronicle at the time 
of the Diamond Jubilee he was asked by his interlocutor : 
“ But you would not say ‘no’ if England proposed to tax 
wheat and meat from the United States and Russia and 
the Argentine,” while admitting Canadian goods free of 
duty. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s reply is very interesting, and 
we commend it to the notice of all Free Traders: 

“Well, no, perhaps not. It would not be for 
Canada to shut herself out from the advantage. It would 
be a great boon for the time. But how long would it last ? 
Would it be an advantage in the long run? That is what 
men who think beyond the passing moment have to ask 
themselves. Suppose England did such a thing and aban- 
doned her Free Trade record. She would inevitably cur- 
tail the purchasing power of her people. And do you ot 
think we should suffer from that, we who alone have 
natural resources enough to feed your millions from our 
fertile lands? I have too great a belief in English common 
sense to think they will do any such thing. What we have 
done in the way of tariff Preferences to England we have, 
as I said, done out of gratitude to England, and not pbe- 
cause we want her to enter upon the path of Protection. 
We know that the English people will not interfere with the 
policy of Free Trade, and we do not desire them to do so. 
We know that by buying more goods England will buy 
more from us and so develop trade, and the moment trade 
is developed Canada is benefited.” : 


It cannot be too clearly borne in mind that there has been 
no threatening of a withdrawal of the Preference on the 
part of Canada, but only on the part of Mr. Chamberlain. 


The position in Canada is summed up bv Professor Gold- 
win Smith in a letter to the Manchester Guardian : 

Once more T am asked by an English friend what is the 
amount of support which Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme finds in 
Canada. Once more I reply that I can see no indication of 
any decided feeling in its favour. There is in British Canada, 
especially in Toronto, an ultra-Imperialist and anti-Ameri- 
can set which was sure to welcome with enthusiasm a 
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proposal to proclaim commercial war against other nations, 
especially against the United States. Otherwise I see no 
signs of positive assent, much less of enthusiasm. The 
Press in the main seems to be wavering. The Government 
is silent, but goes on with its policy of bonusing colonial 
industries, which is of course directly opposed to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme. 

The fact is nobody here knows what Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme is. We get a different version of it by every mail. 
A discussion in the House of Commons might have en- 
lightened us. Is the House of Commons gagged on a funda- 
mental question of policy? Is freedom of discussion con- 
fined to the House of Lords? 

One thing, according to all present appearances, may be 
taken as certain. The protected manufacturers of Canada 
will not willingly assent to the free admission of British 
goods. However fervent loyalty may be, in commercial mat- 
ters commercial interests will prevail. This very pro- 
vince of Ontario, where loyalty is most fervent, protects its 
beet sugar by a bonus against the products of the British 
West Indies. The idea that affection will over-ride interest 
and that the different members of the Empire will love and 
welcome each other’s competition is a precarious assumption 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s part. 

The question between Canada and Germany about which 
Mr. Chamberlain makes such a stir has made, so far as 
I have seen, very little stir here. 

The United States, after all, are Canada’s natural and 
best market for the produce of her forests, mines, and farms. 
She suffered seriously by the loss of reciprocity in 1866, and 
a strong movement for its renewal is now on foot in the 
United States, started, curiously enough, in that parent of 
Protectionism New England. There is nothing in the case 
of the other colonies at all resembling the commercial re- 
lations ef Canada with the United States, and it is absurd 
to think that the same fiscal policy can be made to suit 
them all. 

I may add that Canadians, so far as I can see, are not 
disposed to part with the self-government which in fiscal as 
in other matters they now enjoy. This they must do if they 
subject themselves to an Imperial tariff. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


To a Gloucester correspondent, who forwarded a re- 
port of a meeting of distressed agricultural labourers in 
Wiltshire, which took place in 1846, and asked whether 
there was any ground for the.implication that the adoption 
of his scheme would be likely to lead to a recurrence of 
distress as existed in that year, Mr. Chamberlain 
sent, through a private secretary, the following reply: 

**T am directed by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 17th inst., and to say that the 
circumstances of the present day offer no parallel whatever 
to the period before the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

“Since then the whole conditions of trade have been 
altered by railways, electricity, and other inventions. The 
working-men have been organised and have obtained votes, 
and the agricultural labourer is himself a powerful factor in 
political matters. 

‘““The condition of the country in the early forties was 
due to many causes quite independent of the tariff, as is 
shown by the immense prosperity of such countries as 
Germany and Sweden, where the tariff has been used to 
increase the employment of the working classes.” 


THe Reason Wuy.—In the last thirty years the United 
States received (remarks the Unionist S/andard) an addi- 
tion nearly equal to the entire population of the United 
Kingdom. Every human being, if he is not a pauper, an 
idler, or a criminal, is an asset—the chief asset—in the 
wealth of a nation. ‘The United States has twice as many 
pairs of toiling hands, twice as many thinking brains, twice 
as many hungry mouths as we have. Naturally its produc- 
tion and consumption rise more rapidly than ours. 

House Property AND ProspPerity.—A striking proof 
of increased British prosperity is the growth of house pro- 
perty. Whereas, seventy years ago 8 per cent. of the 
dwellings of the United Kingdom were of £20 and up- 
wards rental, to-day rather more than 16 per cent. exceed 
that figure. There has been much less growth in the rela- 
tively small class of the higher-rented houses. 


WHAT IS A RAW MATERIAL? 


By a remarkable coincidence both Mr. Harold Cox, 
the Free Trader, and Mr. Ernest E. Williams, the Pro- 
tectionist, author of ‘‘ Made in Germany,” sat down 
last week and wrote to the papers on the same subject 


—the taxation of raw materials. 


We produce their 


remarks, in part, in parallel columns: 


Mr. HAROLD Cox. 

What is Raw Material? ... 
In a letter to Mr. Griffith-Bos- 
cawen, Mr. Cliamberlain says 
he has ‘‘never suggested any 
tax whatever on raw materials.” 
Mr. Boscawen would do a great 
service to his bewildered 
countrymen if he would obtain 
another letter explaining what 
Mr. Chamberlain means by 
raw materials. 

It is beyond dispute that Mr. 
Chamberlain suggested a tax 
on corn. Yet Mr. Balfour, on 
May 16, in reply to Mr, Chaplin, 
described therecently abolished 
Is. duty as ‘‘not merely a 
trifling tax on corn, but a tax 
on the raw materials which 
farmers use in their industry.” 
Was Mr. Balfour wropg, or is 
this one of the little points that 
Mr. Chamberlain has over- 
looked? On this matter no 
doubt Mr. Boscawen could 
assist the two Ministers in 
arriving at an agreement, for 
in his own constituency, which 
I have known from boyhood, 
the majority of farmers buy far 
more corn than they sell. 

The service which Mr. Bos- 
cawen can render to his 
country does not end here. 
In addition to a tax on corn, 
Mr. Chamberlain has _ also 
suggested taxes on foreign 
manufactured goods. Will Mr. 
Boscawen kindly ascertain how 
Mr. Chamberlain distinguishes 
the manufactured articles 
which he wants to tax from the 
raw materials which he says 
he does not want to tax? 

Here are a_ few specific 
questions that Mr. Boscawen 
might put in his next letter: 

Is alkali a raw material or a 
manufactured article ? 

Is paper a raw material or a 
manufactured article ? 

Is leather a raw material ora 
manutactured article ? 

Is bootmaking machinery a 
raw material or a manu- 
factured article? 

Is steel in bars a raw material 
or a manufactured article ? 

Is pig-iron a raw material or 
a manufactured article ? 

Is a ship’s chronometer a raw 
material or a manufactured 
article? 

Some information would also 
be welcome with regard to the 
other taxes on food.  Pre- 
sumably meat is to be taxed as 
well as corn. If so, will the 
tax be levied on live cattle as 
well as on dead meat? And if 
live cattle are to be taxed, how 
does Mr. Chamberlain propose 
to prevent part of the tax 
falling on the bullock’s hide, 
which is the raw material of 
the leathermaker’s industry ? 


Mr. Ernest E, WILLIAMS. 
What are raw materials ? 
.. + . Flour, eggs, pig-iron, 
woollen yarn, sawn _ timber, 
ropes, Sugar, ship-plates, fish- 
ing tackle, copper ingots, jam, 
paper. That is as varied an 
assortment as one can desire, 
and all the articles named are 
of more or less considerable 
commerce, sufficient to demand 
their being placed on one side 
or the other of the dividing 
line between dutiable and duty 
free. Now, see the confusion 
and the illogicality which must 
result if the line be drawn as 
some of our tariff novices 
would draw it. Flour is a 
food - stuff, a raw material 
(of the biscuit trade) and 
a manufacture (the fully 
manufactured article of the 
milling industry). Eggs are 
both food-stuffs and the raw 
material of manufacturing in- 
dustries. Pig-iron is a manu- 
facture and the raw material of 
the iron andsteeltrades. Yarn 
and timber are also both manu- 
factures and raw materials of 
other manufacturing industries. 
Even an apparently fully manu- 
factured article, such as is a 
rope, is also a raw material 
(vide the shipbuilding industry). 
Sugar, whether raw or refined, 
may be regarded in any of the 
three categories; ship-plates, 
fishing tackle, copper ingots in 
two of these; jam in two; 
paper in two also, for it is the 
raw material of the printing 
trades. 

If the gentlemen who an- 
nounce their desire to put 
import duties upon food-stuffs 
and manufactures, leaving to 
imported raw materials free 
entry, get the opportunity of 
constructing a tariff in accord- 
ance with their division, they 
will have before them a task 
whose difficulty—nay, impossi- 
bility — they have not yet 
realised. Inthe meantime, by 
advocating such an impractic- 
able arrangement, they will put 
into the hands of their opponents 
an argument of real, logical 
force, of which the said oppo- 


‘nents may be trusted to make 


full use. 


Mr. Chamberlain, thus unkindly, but perhaps not 
inaccurately described by Mr. Ernest E. Williams as 


”? 


a ‘‘tariff novice, 


is invited to tell us (1) why he does 


not intend to tax raw materials, and (2) why his 
reasons do not apply with equal cogency to manu- 


factured materials. 
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PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS 


BRITISH 


AND 
TRADE. 


V.—HOW WE PAY FOR OUR 
BY GOODS. 


IMPORTS—THE PAYMENT 


HERE are many ways of earning one’s living, or, to put 

it another way, there are many ways of paying for our 
imports. We are all importers, of food and fuel, of clothing 
and other worldly gear, of comforts and luxuries, according 
to our necessities and tastes, but in what a thousand different 
ways we earn the right to enjoy them. How easily some 
people come by the means of importing; for others what 
hardships and labour win a bare subsistence. I do not say 
this by way of indulging in platitudes, but to remind the 
reader of the varied character of exports, and of the fact 
that visible exports are not the sole means of judging of the 


prosperity of an individual or of the prosperity of the con- 


gregation of individuals that constitutes a nation. A man 
may export, export, all day, and all the year, turning out an 
immense amount of work, but gaining few imports. Such a 


man we rightly consider unfortunate. Yet how often do we 
see, in the case of a nation, exports made the sole test of 
prosperity? With a nation, as with an individual, it is much 
safer to test prosperity by imports. We do not export for 
sheer love of getting rid of so many valuable commodities. 
We do not work for the sheer love of work. We work, and 
export (or part with the results of otr work) for the plea- 
sure of securing in exchange something that we need. If 
we are told that Brown is doing a splendid export trade 
in hardware we congratulate Brown, not because he 
is parting with his 
that 


but because we know 
that he gets in exchange 
for his goods a piece of paper—a bill of exchange 
—which he can pay into his bank to enable him to import 
food for his family, tobacco for his pipe, a piano for his 
drawing-room, a new hat for his wife, or any other com- 
modity he may elect to purchase. The test of Brown’s 
capacity as a business man is not the amount of hardware 
that he parted with, but the value of the “imports” which 
he ultimately receives in exchange for his hardware. If he 
makes a bad debt he receives no imports, and if he is 
unable to get a good price for his hardware his imports are 
not so large as they should be. TI feel that in writing down 
these things, to be hereafter put into type by the printer, I 
am again expounding the obvious and explaining the ele- 
mentary. Yet I am not without hope that the reader will 
pardon me for reasoning about international commerce in 
a simple way, instead of pounding him with big words, and 
concealing thought in the language beloved of so many 
economists and rightly detested by all plain people. There 
is really nothing at all difficult to understand in the opera- 
tions of commerce, and there is not the slightest reason why 


hardware, 


Brown sees to. it 


anyone should write in obscure terminology concerning it. 
All we have to bear in mind is that the imports and exports 
of a nation are the sum of a large number of individual trans- 
actions between persons on either side of a sea or political 
boundary line. ‘The individual transactions need only to 


be understood to give the clue to the meaning of the sum 


of international transactions we call import and export trade. 
One nation does not deal with another, but an individual 
in one country deals with an individual in another 
country, the 


country make a 


and in the case of a sale of goods 


respective Customs houses of each 
record, the one of an import, the other of an export, and 
so we get the figures that people wrangle over, and some- 
times, I am sorry to say, distort to fit some particular 
An indi- 
Whether he buys 
it in his own country or in some other country matters not 
one jot, so long as he gets the article he wants at the right 
price. 


pretty theory or shibboleth concerning trade. 
vidual in France wants a certain article. 


In either case he becomes the possessor of it, the 
gainer of it that is, by virtue of the credit he possesses, 
which credit is the result of some work or service which he 
has done or that someone else has done for him. He does 
his countrymen no wrong by purchasing what he wants in 
England or in Germany rather than in France, for if it be 
true that he wants the article, and is all the better for gain- 
ing it, then France has not lost but gained, by reason of 
the fact that a piano, or tool, or picture, or whatever it 
may be, has come over the border. No Frenchman has been 
robbed of employment by the act of importation, for it is 
clear that the imported article must be paid for, and there 
is only one way of settling the transaction, and that is by 
the transfer of some other article or articles made in France, 
not necessarily to England or Germany, but either to Eng- 
land or Germany or to some other country with which Eng- 
land or Germany trades. Frenchmen buy plenty of our 
goods, to the entent of £22,000,000 per annum, but what 
do we get in exchange ? Not francs, it is clear, for the 
reader and I have none in our pockets, and inquiry will 
show that our banks do not receive any. Similarly, indi- 
vidual Englishmen buy many goods from individual French- 
men, but they do not send golden sovereigns across the 
English Channel! to pay for them. You will not find much _ 
English money in the possession of Frenchmen or their 
bankers. International transactions, like the majority of 
transactions within our country, are settled not in money, 
but in bankers’ drafts or bills. What ultimately passes is 
goods, for trade is barter, and the tokens we pass about, 
whether coins, or cheques, or bills, are but the means to 
facilitate barter, enabling us to import whatever we choose 
in exchange for our exports. 

It is important to note that if we buy or import an article 
from an American, it does not necessarily follow that the 
The 
reader will understand this by considering the case as an in- 


corresponding sale or export is to an American. 


dividual transaction within our own country. Let us con- 
sider the business transactions or commerce of a manufac- 
turer of furniture. Wood is his chief raw material, and he 
buys or imports it from a timber merchant. He gives in 


return a cheque, which is a token enabling the timber 
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merchant to import in his turn from other people, but not 
necessarily (or, indeed, probably) from the furniture manu- 


c% go not 


The furniture manufacturer’s “ exports” 


but to a number of furniture 


facturer. 
to the timber merchant, 
dealers, who in their turn send the furniture maker cheques 
to enable him to import value in exchange for his wares. 
No money passes. The operations are simply barter, and 
the imports and exports of the parties are made to suit 
their needs by the operations of banking. Observe that 
timber is exported by the timber merchant to the furniture 
manufacturer, but that there are no visible exports from the 
furniture maker to the timber merchant. That is 
how it is, invariably, with the total of transactions which 


just 


form the import and export figures of the Customs houses 
of nations. It will be found that the United States, being 
our food merchant, our timber merchant, and our cotton 
merchant, makes much larger exports to us than we, who 
chiefly export manufactures, make to the United States. 
Our corresponding exports, like those of the furniture 
maker, usually go to some buyer in quite another direction, 
perhaps in South America or China. Such simple con- 
siderations as these show us how absurd 4t is to talk of a 
The reader has 


doubtless seen our exports to America gravely deducted 


“balance of trade” between nations. 
from our imports from America to show that we had “ lost ” 
something. It would be as sensible in the individual case 
I have quoted to represent that the furniture maker had 
“lost” because his visible imports from his timber mer- 
chant were large and his visible exports to his timber mer- 
chant nil. The operations of modern banking enable us, 
within our own country, to import from A while we export 
to B. Similarly 


country, we can buy from C in the United! States, and sell 


with transactions with persons outside our 


to D in Brazil, and leave the bankers to settle the transfers 
of value. They are not settled in money, in gold, or in 
silver, but by the passing of bills of exchange and a little 
book-keeping. 

Let us now see what goods we export or send out of 
the country. The following is an analysis of our exports, 
in the year 1902, of our own products and manufactures 
only, excluding all sales of imported goods, which we have 
already considered and deducted from our imports in 1902 
in the preceding chapters. 

BRITISH EXPORTS IN 


(Of British Goods Only.) 
(Values f.o.b. : 


1902. 


Animals, living... eas £824,361 
Articles of Food and Drink 355 tee 16,439,603 
Kaw materials— 
(a) Coal.. 27,681,176 
(6) Others, chiefly Wool a 3,590,440 
Articles manufactured and partiy manufactured - 
(a) Yarns and Textile fabrics : 103,336,862 
(6) Metals and articles manufactured therefrom, 
except machinery and ships a6 42,612,141 
(c) Machinery and millwork.. 18.751,812 
(2) Ships, new (not registered as British) 5,891,775 
(e) Apparel and articles of personal use . : 12,150,371 
(7) Chemicals and chemical and medicinal preps 
rations : 9,586,728 
(g) All other articles, " either manufactured or 
partly manufactured én ie : 39,296,233 
(h) Parcel Post.. 3,478,478 
£283,539,980 


I point out at once that the values of these exports are 
entered by our Customs houses at the “f.o.b.” prices, 
“f.o.b.” meaning “free on board.” That is to say, the 


values are simply those of the goods taken to the port and 
placed on shipboard. Insurance and freight are not in- 
cluded, as in the case of imports. It is important to take 
note of the distinction, as I shall show hereafter. 

The reader will not fail to observe how much the cha- 
We 
chiefly export manufactured articles and coal and chiefly 
import food and materials. 


racter of our exports varies from that of our imports. 


It will now be useful to com- 
pare the values of imported gods and exported goods: 
BRITISH IMPORTS AND EXPoRTs IN 1902. 


Imports (values c.i.f.) .. .. £928,391,000 
Exports of British goods (values f.o.b. yee, 4.24, 000 
Exports of goods previously imported 

(values f.o.b.)... ot sf = 65,815,000 
{mports exceeding exports by Sr £179,152,000 


The reader who has closely followed our inquiry, how- 
ever, will at once be struck with the fact that to deduct f.o.b. 
values from c.i.f. values in a comparison of this kind is not 
strictly accurate, for it is obvious that the £528,391,000 of 
imports is partly made up not only of the value of goods, 
We do most of the 
carrying trade at our own ports and also the greater part 


but also of cost of freight and insurance. 


of the insurance of the goods. That part of the value of our 


imports, therefore, which consists of freight and insurance 


is really a British “ export ”—not an export of goods, but of 


services. ‘That brings us at once to the consideration of 


what have been termed “ invisible exports,” our earnings, 


that is, as shipowners, bankers, &c., and to that important 
part of the subject I will devote another chapter. 
Ty Ge. OPER. 
(To be continued.) 


PRICES SINCE 1871. 


A voluminous return headed “Wholesale and Retail 
Prices ” has been issued by the Board of Trade, and Mr. 
H. Llewellyn Smith is to be congratulated upon the value 
of his work, and the conspicuous ability and untiring zeal 
which is displayed in its 456 pages. 

The chief value ‘of the return in connection with the 
fiscal controversy is its demonstration of the great fall in 
prices and the consequent increase in the purchasing power 
of money wages which has occurred in a generation. 

In the following table the prices of 1871 are represented 
by 100, and present prices are expressed in percentages of 
those of 1871: 


: Prcedin aia Average prices of 
Group ot Articles. vet Prices in 1902. |the ten years from 
u 1892 to 1901. 
Coal and Metals Ai Ico 114°9 per cent.|101‘o per cent. 
Textiles (raw materials)} 100 SMS AM way il RARE Oey 
Food and Drink— | 
We Corny cea. Fly 0,100 O3270r hats Oc Ian mn 
II. Meat, fish, and 
dairy produce wot 100 O4°Ar a, Pee wooo. 2) yas, 
Ill. Sugar, tea, &c... 100 AOA ol bar al GO Gu Von ee 
Miscellaneous ... x: 100 BO: 2 0 ue OO Onn, waar: 
All Groups... a. 100 78'8 per cent.| 75°8 per cent. 


In simple language, the commodities which could be 
bought in 1871 for £100 would now cost £78 16s. 

The bearing of this upon the fiscal issue is obvious. The 
wonderful increase in the purchasing power of money 
largely, but not of course wholly, due to Free Trade, has 
meant a large increase in real wages, which are not money, 
but what money will buy. 

To put it in another way a man who in 1902 earns 
£78 16s. per annum is as well off as a man who earned 
F100 per annum in 1871. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


TUESDAY, August 18.—Mr. Arnold-Forster, at Belfast, says that 
a small increase in the cost of living would not be too high a 
price to pay for closer relations within the Empire. He does not 
believe, however, that the proposals involve such an increase. 

At the Montreal Congress of the Chambers of Commerce, 
Mr. Cockshott, on behalf of the Toronto Board of Trade, 
introduces a resolution recommending the adoption of a com- 
mercial policy based on the principle of mutual benefit, and 
urging the appointment of a Fiscal Commission, composed of 
representatives of the mother country, the self-governing 
colonies, and India, to study the whole question. 

Sir William Harcourt, in the 7zmes, expresses incredulity at 
the suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain will abandon the food- 
tax part of his proposals. “A man,” he says, “‘ cannot play the 
game of old-age pensions twice in a lifetime.” 

The Leeds bakers anticipate having to advance the price of 
bread during next week. 

WEDNESDAY, August 19.—The Manchester delegates to the 
Montreal Conference press for the amending of the Toronto 
resolution, in order to stipulate that due consideration should 
be given to the fiscal and industrial needs of the component 
parts of the Empire with the view to avoiding injury to any of 
them. This amendment, however, the Special Committee 
positively refused to accept, and Sir William Holland, M.P., 
then formally moved his amendment. 

Professor Foxwell and Professor Hewins write to the 7zmes 
intimating dissent from the views set forth by the fourteen 
economists on the tariff question. The Stazdard, comment- 
ing on the Inland Revenue report, Treasury Memorandum, 
and the Board of Trade tables respecting merchant shipping, 
says they prove {that our wealth and trade continue to make 
steady progress, and that all the evidence shows that the 
theory that we are being steadily impoverished is unfounded. 

Mr. Chamberlain, writing to a Gloucester correspondent 
who called his attention to the sufferings of the agricultural 
labourers in the early forties, asserts that the ‘‘immense pro- 
sperity ” of such countries as Germany and Sweden, where 
the tariff has been used to increase the prosperity of the 
working classes, shows that the conditions have entirely 
changed during the last half century. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 20.—After a Jong debate the Montreal 
Congress accepts an amendment providing that any alteration 
of the fiscal system should provide for the ‘‘fiscal and 
industrial needs” of the component parts of the Empire. 
The resolution in this form is accepted by the Free Trade 
Press as perfectly innocuous. 

Mr. Asquith, writing to the Liberal candidate for Argyllshire, 
deals with Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that he had never 
favoured the taxation of raw materials, pointing out that if 
Canadian wheat was to be favoured we could not in justice 
retuse preferential treatment to South African wool. “In 
other words, not merely the food of our people, but the 
materials of our manufacture must be raised in price.” 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 21.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, speaking at a banquet 
to the delegates of the Chambers of Commerce at Montreal, 
referred to the difficulties which the discussions had failed to 
solve. If Canadians were to receive concessions from Great 
Britain, Canada must be prepared to make reciprocal con- 
cessions. But the first step must be taken by Great Britain. 

The Standard correspondent in Argyllshire declares that 
“the name of Protection is hateful, not only to the Liberals, 
but probably to the majority of Unionists.” 

MonpAy, AUGUST 24.—Mr. Scott, Secretary of State, speaking 
to the British delegates at Ottawa, said that Canadian 
Preference had arrested the decline of British exports to 
Canada, while Canadian imports into Great Britain had 
increased enormously. 


How British TrapE BENnerits By “ Dumpinc.”— 
Consul-General Richard Guenther, writing from Frank- 
fort, Germany, reports dissatisfaction among German con- 
sumers of iron who are subjected to keen competition from 
foreigners favoured with German iron at cheaper prices. 
He says: “German papers report that an English firm has 
been awarded the contract for a large gasometer by the 
city of Copenhagen, being the lowest bidder—/£10,930 
($53,185); the lowest German bid was £11,250 ($54,742). 
The curious part is that the English firm intend to use 
German material, finishing it in England. It will be 
bought in Germany at export prices, which are about cost, 
or even less. The papers state that the German manu- 
facturers of gas reservoirs cannot purchase their raw mate- 
rial in Germany as cheaply as foreign firms can, and there- 
fore cannot compete with English manufacturers. They 
also state that similar conditions exist in other branches of 
home industries using iron. The producers of iron are 
called upon to revise their prices in favour of home con- 
sumers.” 


CONDITION OF BRITISH 


TRADE AND PEOPLE. 
OUR MARVELLOUS PROGRESS UNDER FREE 
TRADE. 


At the instance of Mr. Gibson Bowles, M.P., the 
Board of Trade have prepared a table which illustrates, 
under thirty-nine heads, the marvellous progress of the 
United Kingdom in a century. Want of space compels us 
to abbreviate its contents, but the following particulars, 
relating to the years 1861, 1881, and 1902, will serve to show 
our expansion in the Free Trade era: 


1861. 1881, 1902. 
Population ... 28,900,000 34,900,000 41,900,000 
Paupers 1,054,099 1,010,473 1,001,933 
Emigrents ee 65,197 243,002 211,414 
Average price of 
wheat per (quarter) | 55s. 4d. | 45s. 4d. 28s. 1d. 
Food imports (total) | £88,141,000| £181,673,000| £224,520,000 
Food imports (pet | 
head) be £3 £5 4s. £5 8s. 
Exports (total) ...| £160,000,000' £297,000,000; £349,000,000 
Exports (British 
goods only) .- | £125,000, 000) £234,000.000; £283,000,000 
Imports , ... | 217,000,000 | £397,000,000, £528,000,000 
Total trade ... . | £377,000, 000 £694,000,000| £877,000,000 
Total trade per head £13 | £19 18s. £20 18s. 
Income-tax yield yer | 
penny Rt -| £1,162,250 £1,915,683 £2,580,000 
Income-tax, gross in-| 
incomes brought 
under review ... | £311,890,503| £560,064,336| £866,993,453 
(1901) 
Income from cereal | | 
and professions || 993 3¢3,251| £171,859,360| £205,355,871 
(of persons Pe | pero) eae (1901) 
income tax,that is) | 
Profits from colo- 
nial and foreign | | 
securities (brought || No figures £30.573.706 £62.559.479 
under review; the || available. rte hee ae es 
| (1901) 
total is not, of] | 
course, complete) 
Post Office and Sav- | 
ings Bank Deposits | £41,533,000' £80,335,000; £197,105,000 
British shipping 
(total tonnage) 4,806,826 6,691,996 10,054,770 
Bankers’ clearing | 
house returns ...| No returns. £6,357,000,000 |£10,029,000,000 
Deposits of eect 
Societies No returns. | £13,999,268 £43,232 500 
| (1901) 


A Buinp FoLtLower.-—Speaking at a Unionist demon- 
stration at Liscard, on Saturday, Mr. A. Hoult, MP. 
(Liverpool), said that although he had strong convictions 
and knew something of the subject, having been in touch 
with it for years during a long business career, he should 
not be prepared to set his opinion against that of Mr. 
Chamberlain, because that statesman, owing to his posi- 
tion and ability, was better able to form a sound judgment 
upon it. 


The “Free Trader”? will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter in 


advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 


Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The meaning of the Argyllshire election is too plain 
for any attempt at disguise, and the usual shifts by which 
party papers seek to cover an electoral defeat have in their 
case been for the most part frankly abandoned. The 
Standard, which submits the results to a lengthy analysis, 
arrives at the conclusion that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
is the only cause that can account for so great a transfer of 


votes: 
“ About eleven hundred voters—more than one-tenth of 


the electorate—have transferred their allegiance irom cne 
party to the other. To what are we to attribute this very 
decided change of feeling ? If the temper of the country 
could, by any chance, be gauged from Argyllshire, it must 
be confessed that the constituency has tried to convey the 
lesson in a plain and emphatic shape. The agrarian 
trouble, as we have said, is always with it, and previous 
Unionist candidates have held their own notwithstanding. 
Temperance reform may count for something, but not for 
much. The education grievances, whether real or imaginary, 
arising from recent legislation, which have so sorely exer- 
cised Nonconformist consciences in England, are not felt in 
Scotland. The one dominant new fact, since the election 
of three years ago, is the fiscal policy adumbrated, though 
not yet defined, of Mr. Chamberlain. The inference cannot 
be avoided that, in so far as the electorate of Argyllshire 
understands his proposals, its sentiments are largely those 


of repudiation and revolt.” 
In point of fact the fiscal question was put in the first 
place throughout, and the Free Trade Union was ably 


represented in the fight. 


The “immense prosperity” of Germany must seem 4 
phrase of bitter irony to the German workman. Take the 
Saxon weaving industry for instance. In the Crimmet- 
schau district the whole of the workers have struck for a 
reduction of the hours of work to ten daily. The move- 
ment began with an effort by the women operatives to 
secure this concession, and their failure brought out not 
only the men engaged in the hosiery trade but the whole 
of those employed in the velvet and carpet trade in the 
neighbouring district of Wurzen. In Crimmetschau alone 
12,000 workers are now involved in a bitter struggle for 
better conditions. How little the lot of the German woman 
operative is to be envied may be seen from the reports of 
doctors and factory inspectors published in the Dresden 
Official News, as the result of an inquiry conducted by 
them three years ago. According to the medical men a 
great part of the textile women workers in consequence of 
an eleven hours’ working day give the impression, even in 
their thirtieth year, that they spend their existence in a 
condition of “ chronic over-fatigue.” Most of them look 
aged and ill. A number of inspectors press for a reduction 
of the hours of women’s work to ten; and they base this 
conclysion not merely upon the direct ill-effects observable 
upon the workers themselves, but upon the fact that the 
younger generation suffers from the present working time. 
There is nothing here which will awaken enthusiasm 
amongst English working classes on behalf of the German 


industrial system. 


The Prussian glove manufacturers are bewailing the 
effects of a little piece of Protectionism devised in the in- 
terests of the home industries of the kingdom. Some time 
ago Herr Moller, the Prussian Minister of Commerce, 
issued an order terminating the practice which had hitherto 
been in vogue on the part of Prussian glove-makers of send- 
ing the material for their gloves ready-cut to Austria and 
Belgium to be sewn together. The advantage arising from 
this system was that German manufacturers were able to 
have their gloves stitched abroad cheaper and much better 
than at home. By abolishing the privilege hitherto en- 
joyed of importing the finished gloves duty-free the Prussian 
Government has struck a serious blow at the glove-making 
industry ; and the more so as the Bavarian makers, having 
approached their Government at Munich, have received a 
reply to the effect that the privilege will be maintained to 
them, inasmuch as the sewing of the finer qualities of gloves 
in Bohemia and Belgium is of great value to the Bavarian 
industry. Under these circumstances, the Protectionist 
zeal of Herr Moller will almost inevitably have the effect 
of diverting the trade from Prussia to Bavaria. 


A white paper has been issued at the instance of Sir 
Edgar Vincent detailing particulars of all cases in which 
British goods are differentiated against in the tariffs of 
foreign nations. We congratulate Sir Edgar Vincent upon 
moving for this return, which is a reductio ad absurdum of 
the argument that a tariff would help us to break down 
foreign tariff barriers. The only country of importance 
which differentiates against us is the United States, and 
even in her case the special tariff advantages conceded to 
France, Germany, Italy, and Portugal refer only to wines, 
brandies, and paintings, so that the conventions giving these 
benefits do not really concern us. On the other hand, did 
the United States gain in return any advantage which we do 
not possess ? 


The reply to this question is of the utmost importance, 
and it is only given in the official paper by inference. We 
therefore point out to our readers that by means of its con- 
cessions on French and Portuguese wines the United States 
gained a reduction in the French and Italian duties on such 
things as agricultural implements, electrical machinery, &c. 
Now note the advantage of our Free Trade system. Auto- 
matically, without stirring a finger, we at once, through the 
operation of most-favoured-nation treatment, gained the 
same advantages in Italy and Portugal enjoyed by America. 


More instructive still is the case of France. The United 
States does not enjoy the minimum tariff of France, as we 
do. The utmost concession obtained by America in 
return for the favour to French wines was a relaxa- 
tion of the duties on American pork, &c. America 
did not gain what we possess, viz., most-favoured-nation 
treatment. American machinery, for example, has still to 
pay a higher duty than ours. In Germany, however, 
America was successful in gaining the lowest tariff terms, 
but still pays not a pfennig less duty than ourselves, 
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It comes to this, then, that after years of tariff war, and 
the negotiation of commercial treaties between Protec- 
tionist nations, the whole of the differential duties against 
British goods amount to a negligible quantity. The tariff 
of America, so far from having provided her with a lever 
for negotiation, has shut her out from many advantages 
which we enjoy. We merely hold on our course as a Free 
Trade country, and the most-favoured-nation clause gives 
us all the advantages secured by our rivals. To put it in 
a simple way, the best way to fight foreign tariffs is by free 
imports. Being strong buyers we are also strong sellers, 
exporting to Protectionist countries far more than they 
sell to each other. 


For so active a controversialist, Mr. Chamberlain is sin- 
gularly ill-informed. The Daily News prints a letter 
written by his secretary saying “that he does not think it 
necessary to answer the Cobden Club, which appears to 
be an institution mainly supported by foreigners, whose in- 
terest it is that we should maintain our present system of 
free imports.” We can quite understand Mr. Chamberlain’s 
anxiety to evade the necessity of replying to the unanswer- 
able criticisms of the Cobden Club, but we cannot admire 
the shifts to which he is reduced in so doing. Not only is 
it a poor and stale device of the embarrassed controversialist 
to abuse the other side, but in this instance the “llegation 
13 In conflict with well-known and quite recently published 
facts. The allegation against the Cobden Club is a stale 
one, and was but recently exposed once again by Mr. 
Harold Cox. The “foreigners” are not ordinary menibeis 
of the club, but merely honorary members, without any 
voice in the control of its policy, and are selected for the dis- 
tinction not because they have any interest in maintaining 
our free imports, but for their services in advocating the 
cause of Free Trade in their own countries. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who was himself for years a member of the club, 
has as good opportunities of knowing these facts as 
any man, yet he is careless enough to repeat an old tale 
which everyone who has read his newspaper of late knows 
to be without foundation. Mr. Cox, we are glad to see, has 
written him a vigorous letter demanding a withdrawal. 


Mr. Geo. J. S. Broomhall, the editor of the Corn Trade 
Year Book, am unimpeachable authority, has intervened in 
the controversy as to “ who pays the duty” with some con- 
clusive figures from France. In a letter to the Zzmes he 
gives the following figures, taken from the annual reports 
of the British and French agricultural authorities, to prove 
that the consumer in the importing country pays an import 
duty when levied upon such an article as wheat, whatever 
he may do in the case of other articles: 


OFFICIAL PRICE OF WHEAT. 
Average of the year (native produce) for the years when France 
has been an importer. 
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In all these years when France was dependent upon foreign 
growers for a substantial share (ro per cent. to 20 per cent.) 
of her requirements the French consumer paid the whole 
duty and something more. 


In the years 1895, 1896, 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1901 
France was not a wholesale buyer 0. foreign wheat, as her 
crop was in each of those years sufficient to fill her require- 
ments ; but for every one of the few cargoes she did buy 
in those years she paid the full amount of the duty over and 
above the price at which similar cargoes were selling in our 
markets. “If there are any persons who doubt this state- 
ment,” concludes Mr. Broomhall, “let them consult a 
British cargo merchant, and suggest to him that he resell a 
floating cargo of wheat, delivered duty paid, to a French 
consumer at a small fraction less than the natural price 
plus the current duty and report the reply.” 


It should never be forgotten that an import duty is only 
effective when there are imports. If we imposed a duty 
on imported coal, for instance, the effect on price would be 
nil, because the imports would be nil. ‘That was the posi- 
tion in France in the years 1895 to 1900, when to take 
wheat to that country was to take coal to Newcastle. But 
in this country we must import wheat every year, and should 
still have to do so even if we doubled our present wheat 
area. It follows that every year, without exception, we 
should pay the whole of thé wheat duty, and more, as -did 
France in the years 1890 to 1894, and in 1897. 


THE OBJECT OF NATIONAL 
WORK. 


ITH what object does this nation work ? Why 

has it harbours, railways, and factories? To 
what end do its people toil and spin ? We are prompted 
to ask these questions in all seriousness by the nature of 
the arguments which are being used in the present contro- 
versy and the statistics which are triumphantly marshalled 
to support them. There lies before us a Parliamentary 
White Paper, an official “Return to anorder of the 
Honourable the House of Commons” made at the instance 
of Colonel Denny, M.P. Its title is: “ Exports—Woollen 
and Cotton Goods and Cutlery.” Its contents show, in 
brief, that of late years our exports to foreign 
countries of woollens, worsteds, and cutlery and 
hardware have declined, while our exports of cottons 


have but slightly increased. In many newspapers 
the return was reproduced under headings which 
expressed surprise and alarm. In other quarters we 


find comparisons of exports and imports, with doleful 
inferences as to the commercial future of the country. 
It seems to us, therefore, not entirely out of place 
to remark that this nation does not live to export, but ex- 
ports simply to exchange a part of its production of useful 
articles for other useful articles produced in foreign 
countries. The real object of national industry is to in- 
crease the quantity of food comforts and luxuries con- 
sumed by its people. This is also the object of our foreign 
trade. From the national point of view the prime object 
to be desired is that we should get into the country as much 
value as possible in exchange for our exports. Yet how 
few members of Parliament demand returns relating to im- 
ports, while how many are consumed _ with anxiety that we 
should send out of the country, for the use and benefit of 
foreigners or our colonists, as many shiploads of valuable 
commodities as possible, in as little time as may be! 

If Colonel Denny had but obtained, in relation to the 
export figures he demanded, a return of the wool (and 
woollen goods) brought into this country, how different 
would have been the effect of the report! We have evi- 
dence that we are exporting sufficient goods and services to 
gain all the imports we need. Indeed, many of our friends 
consider our imports too large. Why, then, do they want 
more exports ? for how can more exports result in anything 
but more imports ? But, not to stray into the discussion 
of the “ balance of trade,” wool, happily, is measurable in 
supply, so that we are able to form a fairly accurate idea of 
the growth of the trades based upon wool. Elsewhere we 
give a table showing the consumption of home, foreign, and 
colonial wools for a number of years. It is sufficient to 
add here that while our consumption of wool, hair, and 
shoddy (shoddy is disintegrated woollen cloth, used with a 
proportion of new wool in the spinning of inferior yarns) 
has grown from 400,000,000 Ib. in 1870 to 630,000,000 Ib. 
in 1902, our exports of woollen and worsted goods are not 
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greater now than thirty years ago. ‘This means that the 
nation is using a much larger proportion of its own produc- 
tiom of woollens and worsteds, and that, therefore, the 
people are so much the better clad than they were. In 
regard to wool the nation is achieving the object of its 
work—it is increasing the comfort of its people. 

Of course we are not deprecating exports. | We merely 
insist that the first consideration of British industry is the 
welfare of the consumer. We do not work to export, but 
to increase the wealth and happiness of the nation. Ex- 
ports are necessary to enlarge our exchange area and gain 
all the advantages to be found in the open markets of the 
world. But, because exportation increases the value of our 
work by multiplying the opportunities of exchange, let us 
not confound the means with the end and come to believe 
that the increase of exports is the prime object of industry 
or the sole measure of prosperity. 


“IMMENSE PROSPERITY” IN 


GERMANY. 


We append a few extracts from recent issues of the 
“‘ Cologne Gazette’”’ which supply a curious illustration 
of the ‘‘immense prosperity” which Mr. Chamberlain 
has just assured a correspondent is enjoyed by German 
industry under Protection : 


SCREW TRADE LOSSES. 

“The annual report of F. W.de Fries Hemer and Co., 
one of the largest firms engaged in the German screw and 
nut trade, shows that a loss of £23,000 has been incurred. 
‘Prices for the company’s productions were, it is stated, so 
extraordinarily depressed that the concern was only able to 
be kept going at a loss.” 

DEPRESSION IN THE MACHINERY TRADE, 

“ The Ascherslebener Machinery Company has resolved 
upon a complete reorganisation consequent upon the un- 
satisfactory position of the concern. In 1901-2, although 
the turn-over amounted to over £100,000, not even the cur- 
rent expenses were covered, the deficit increasing 130 per 
cent. on the year, so that the greater part of the share 
capital has been lost.” 


FUEL TRADE LOSSES. 


“The Coal and Coal-Brickett Company of Kénigsberg 
reports on its year’s trading a loss of £3,500.” 


LEATHER TRADE DEPRESSION. 


‘‘TIn an appeal issued by a representative assembly of the 
tanning industries of Germany with a view to forming a 
leather trades cartell reference is made to the critical 
position of the industry. 

“The Ledermarkt announces that the Cassel Leather 
Works Company has called its creditors together, The 
company manufactures exclusively box-calf from heavy calf- 
skins.” 

FRANKFORT ELECTRICAL MACHINERY COMPANY’s LossEs, 


‘‘ Although last year the opinion was expressed that no 
further losses by this company were to be apprehended 
the balance-sheet shows a further loss of £18,600, which ig 
attributed to insufficient orders and the low prices of 
machinery manufactured.” 


DARK PROSPECTS IN THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING INDUSTRY. 


“Che annual report of the Mannheim firm Brown Boveri 
and Co. makes reference tothe diminished number of hands 
and the temporary reduction of hours. With regard to the 
future, it is remarked that the unfavourable conditions con- 
tinue. and some firms have been compelled to accept orders 
at prices which fall short of cost. In the near future no im- 
provement is to be looked for.” 

SuGAR REFINING DEPRESSED. 

‘* The Wabern Sugar Factory closes its year’s operations 

with a loss of £1,250. The capital amounts to £55,000.” 
FAILURE IN THE COLOUR INDUSTRY. 

“The colour works at Triebes, near Gera, Saxony, has 
gone into liquidation, and has offered its creditors 33 per 
cent. of their claims.” 

UNPROFITABLE SHIPPING INDUSTRY 

“The R. R. Sloman Steamship Company, Hamburg, has 
only paid a dividend by transferring 410,000 from its re- 
newal fund to the profits divisible. The company, repre- 
senting a value of £350,009, has just been purchased by the 
Steamship Company, 1889, Hamburg.” 


THE BURDEN OF 
PROTECTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


A striking letter from an American, Mr. Franklin Pierce, 
on the causes and effects of Protection in his country ap- 
peared in the Z'zmes of August 28. 


As to its effects, Mr. Pierce writes: 


“Your people are reading much in these days about 
the great prosperity of the United States. But the great 
wealth of this country has not resulted from any Protective 
tariff system. It has arisen in spite of protective tariffs 
and special legislation. The source of our great wealth 
is the vast expanse of our rich and productive soil, the 
cheapness of farming lands, the sparseness of our popula- 
tion, the great natural channels of commerce extending into 
every part of the country, the absolute free trade between 
forty-five sovereign States, some of which are as extensive 
as the German Empire, our vast deposits of coal, iron, 
copper, lead, gold, and silver, and, most of all, and more 
than all other conditions combined, the wonderful activity, 
enterprise, and inventive genius of our people. But your 
people do not need our commiseration for their backward- 
ness in manufacturing and exporting. In the fiscal year 
ended July 1, 1902, you exported manufactured articles 
to the amount of £280,000,000.. During the same period 
our own manufacturers exported only £80,000,000 worth of 
manufactured articles. Considering the population of the 
two countries your exports were six times as large per 
capital as our exports of manufactured articles. And why 
this great disparity in the amount of manufactured articles 
exported between Great Britain and the United States? 
The product of labour per man in this country is much 
greater than in your country; we use machinery to a 
greater extent, our mines are quite as rich, our means of 
transportation quite as good, and our people are far ahead 
of yours in energy, enterprise, and business capacity. But 
the reason you have led us in exporting manufactured 
articles is that your raw materials are free. Your system 
has produced a great fleet of merchantmen, you buy largely 
from other countries, and therefore you can sell largely 
to other countries. The wisdom of Free Trade was em- 
bodied in a single sentence uttered by a Massachusetts man 
in the first Congress under our Constitution. When it was 
sought to impose a duty upon imported molasses, he naively 
said: ‘We do not want that duty on molasses in Massa- 
chusetts, for we swop our fish for molasses, and if you 
shut out molasses you shut in fish.’” 


As to the causes of Protection, he says: 


‘*Even back in the war times political parties used only a 
few hundred thousand dollars in national campaigns, but in 
recent days the manufacturers and the railroad magnates 
and the millionaires and bankers have furnished tens of 
millions of dollars for disbursements in national campaigns. 
Protected manufacturers dictate to a considerable extent 
the nomination of members of Congress, they make it 
possible that senators like Quay in Pennsylvania, Aldrich 
in Rhode Island, and Platt in New York shall continue 
in the United States Senate to care for their interests. 
The great wealth accumulated by manufacturers places 
them at the head of our banks and railroads, and the rail- 
way directors and manufacturers are united in a com- 
bination to control the action of Congress, to control the 
action of our great newspapers, to purchase favourable 
legislation, and to debauch the people. Special legislation 
is sold to a greater or less extent by every Legislature. 
The moral sense of our whole people is being dulled and 
deadened by the nefarious system of Protective tariffs and 
special legislation. Our Frotective tariffs and special 
legislation have been steadily educating our people to 
look to Government for business aid. In this age few men 
in our country go into business without looking for some 
special favour from Government. A large lobby infests our 
Legislature and national Congress, and the free discussion 
of these evils is shut off in our newspapers through the 
use of money furnished by the combinations of bankers, 
manufacturers, and railroad magnates. These multi- 
millionaires, in the name of patriotism and invoking our 
beautiful flag, send their iron, steel, borax, white lead, and 
a hundred manufactured articles to foreign countries and 
sell them for from 25 to so per cent. less than they sell 
them to their own countrymen. In short, our Protective 
tariff barons rob eighty millions of people as ruthlessly 
as ever the barons of the Rhine in the Middle Ages 
plundered wayfarers; and then, to atone for this robbery, 
give millions of dollars to the establishment of churches, 
missions, libraries, and other charities.” 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
SCHEME STEP BY STEP. 


To understand fully the character of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme, there is no better method than to follow 
his own many-sided appeals in its support since he first 
put it forward. We give here in the briefest manner 
possible the principal statements which have fallen 
from Mr. Chamberlain himself, together with one or 
two of special importance from other sources. 

A hint of the coming proposals was given by Mr. 
Chamberlain on May 16, 1902, at Birmingham, when 
he said: 

‘‘ We must draw closer our internal relations, the ties ot 
sentiment, the ties of sympathy—yes, and the ties of interest. 
If by adherence to economic pedantry, to old shibboieths, 
we are to loseopportunities of closer union which are offered 
to us by our colonies; if we are to put aside occasions now 
within our grasp, if we do not take every chance in our 
power to keep British trade ir British hands, I am certain 


that we shall deserve the disasters which will infallibly 
come upon us.” 


At the Colonial Conference of 1902 he dwelt on the 
spontaneous character of the colonial proposals for a 
Preference Scheme: 


‘In 1897 I would remind you that the Premiers then 
unanimously undertook to consult with their colleagues 
and to consider whether a preference might not be given on 
their Customs Tariff to goods imported from the United 
Kingdom. This was a proposal without any reciprocal 
obligation.” 

He also remarked on the disappointing results of the 
Canadian Preference: 

“Canada, therefore, has anticipated the general proposal 
of the Premiers, and the time which has elapsed has been 
sufficient to enable us to form a judgment of the effect of 
an arrangement of this kind, and | have to say to you that 
while I cannot but gratefully acknowledge the intention of 
this proposal and its sentimental value as a proof of good- 
will and affection, yet that its substantial results have been 


altogether disappointing to us, and I think they must have 
been equally disappointing to its promoters.” 


On May 15 of the present year a deputation of agri- 
culturists waited upon Mr. Balfour to oppose the 
repeal of the Corn Tax, and in reply the Premier de- 
fended the step on the ground that the tax had proved 
very liable to misrepresentation and that it had revived 
the ‘‘ ancient controversies” in a form which was never 
contemplated by the Government. _ 

On the same evening Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the 
‘‘calm which is induced by the solitude of the illimi- 
table veld,” and under this influence produced his Pre- 
ference proposals on the strictly Imperial ground ot 
reciprocity with the colonies: 

“T have admitted that the colonies have hitherto been 
backward in their contributions towards Imperial defence. 
They are following their own lines. I hope they will do 
better. But in the meantime they are doing a great deal, 
and they are trying to promote this union, which I regard as 
of so much importance, in their own way and by their own 

. means. And first among those means is the offer of Prefer- 

ential tariffs.” 

In the same speech Mr. Chamberlain had ‘‘ consider- 
able doubt whether the interpretation of Free Trade 
which is current amongst a certain limited section is 
the true interpretation,” but is ‘‘ perfectly certain” he 
is “ not a Protectionist.”’ 

In this speech Preferential tariffs were specially 
advocated as a means of retaliation and protecting the 
colonies against attack : 

“ The policy which prevents us from offering an advantage 
to our colonies prevents us from defending them if they are 
attacked. . .. The German Empire is divided into states— 
Bavaria and, let us say, Hanover, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg. 
They may deal between themselves in any way they please. 
As a matter of fact, they have entire Free Trade among them- 
selves. We donot consider them separate entities ; we treat 
the German Empire as a whole. We do not complain because 
one state gives an advantage to another state in that 


kmpire and does not give it to all the rest of the world. 
But in this case of Canada Germany insists upon treating 


Canada as though it were a separate country, refuses to 
recognise it as a part of one empire, entitled to claim, as I 
have said, the privileges of that empire, regards this agree- 
ment as being something more than a domestic agreement ; 
and it has penalised Canada by placing upon Canadian 
goods an additional duty.” 


On May 20 Mr. Chamberlain wrote to Councillor 
Livesey supporting his scheme on a quite different 
ground—that it would improve trade and increase 
wages: 


“Tam fully convinced that the prosperity of this country 
depends largely on our trade with the colonies, which, under 
a wise system of mutual concession, will increase by leaps 
and bounds ... 

‘Increased wages are even more important to the working 
classes than reduced cost of living.” 


Two days later (House of Commons, May 22) he 
hinted at Old Age Pensions as an outcome of his 
scheme : 


“JT do not think the question is a dead question, and I 
think it may not be impossible to find the funds. For that, 
no doubt, there will have to be the review of our fiscal 
system which I have indicated as necessary and desirable at 
an early date.” 


On May 28, in the House of Commons, he repu- 
diated a tax on raw material and admitted the necessity 
to his scheme of a tax on food: 


‘« T say that, without binding myself for a'l time or without 
shutting my eyes to possible further fresh information, so 
far as I can see it will not be necessary to put any tax at all 
on raw material, And that for obvious reasons. It will be 
very difficult to choose the raw materials which would be 
suitable to this purpose. Ifa tax were put on raw material 
it would have to be accompanied by drawbacks on the 
finished exports, and although that is not at all impossible it 
would be a complicated way of dealing with a matter which 
could be dealt with much more simply. Therefore we come 
to this—if you are to give a preference to the colonies—I do 
net say that you are—you must put a tax on food.” 


But he urged that this burden would be made good to 
the workman in the form of higher wages and social 
reforms beneficial to them : 


‘‘T am prepared to go into any mechanic’s house, ‘or any 
labourer’s house, or to address meetings of workmen or 
labourers, and, taking certain hypothetical calculations—for 
instance, that there was to be 1s, or 2s. on corn—say to them, 
‘Now this policy, if it is carried out, w2// cost you so much a 
week more than you are paying at present for your food. 1 set 
aside altogether any economical question as to whether they 
would or would not have to pay the whole of the duty that 
might be imposed. I will assume, for the sake of my argu- 
ment, that you pay every penny of the duty, and, having 
assumed that, I will tell you what the cost will be. I know 
how many loaves you consume, how much meat you eat, 
and know what you take of this, that, and the other on 
which it may be proposed to put a duty; and I will give 
you a table from which you can tell for yourself how much 
extra wages you must get in order to cover the extra expenses 
of living. And tlatis the argument to which hon. gentle- 
men opposite will have to give their serious attention. If 
they can show that the whole of this business will mean 
greater cost of living to the working men and no increase of 
income, well, Sir, I have not the least doubt whatever that 
all their most optimistic prophecies willcometrue. But if Ican 
show that in return for what I ask I wil give more than I 
take, then, poorly as they may think of my judgment, I may 
still have a chance.” 


For his social reforms he contemplated the raising 
of a very large revenue : 


‘¢ Suppose you put a duty not for the purpose of Protec- 
tion—not at all—but for the purpose of gaining these ad- 
vantages—having something to give to your colonies—sup- 
pose you put a duty on these products, I suppose it will pro- 
duce a very large revenue. We donot want that revenue tor 
the normal expenditure of the country ; therefore we shall 
have a large sum at our disposal. Then to whom shall we 
give thatsum? In the first place who is going to pay the 
tax ? The working classes are going to pay three-fourths of 
it, because it is the calculation in all taxes on consumption 
that the poorer classes pay three-fourths and the well-to-do 
one-fourth. That being so, according to my mind itis a 
matter of common justice that the working classes are en- 
titled to every penny of the three-fourths. . .. Therefore, I 
should consider that any Government which imposed 
these duties—in addition to all the collateral advantages 
to which I have referred—would have a very large sum 
at their disposai which they ought to and must apply to 
social reform... . .” 


oe 
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He admitted that the tax on corn would be in a measure 
Protective : ; 


“T have said that this tax is not intentionally Protective, 
but I do not want to deny that incidentally, and so far as it 
goes, it is Protective.” 

“It would be generally admitted that if you were to put 
a considerable duty on corn, that would be to a certain 
extent Protection for the farmer. Although that is not the 
intention, it must be the consequence of the tax. And that 
will also justify some argument, but it will not be in any 
case an unmixed evil.” 

And finally backed up his plans as a remedy against 
‘*dumping ”: 

“We are the one open market of the world. 

one dumping-ground of the world.” 


On May 29 he wrote to the editor of the British 
Australasian : 


“‘T need hardly point out to you that if colonial opinion 
were indeed hostile, or even apathetic, there would not be 
the slightest possibility of carrying through so great areform, 
and I should feel justified in abandoning the struggle if I 
were not warmly supported by the colonies.” 


On June 3 in his letter toa ‘‘ Working Man” he 
repeated the necessity for taxing food: 


“Tt will be impossible to secure Preferential treatment with 
the colonies without some duty on corn as well as on other 
articles of food, because these are the chief articles of 
colonial produce. Whether this will raise the cost of living 
isa matter of opinion, and there is no doubt that in many 
cases a duty ofthis kind is paid by the exporter, and it 
really dep2nds on the extent of competition among the ex- 
porting countries.” 

‘‘ But even if the price of food is raised, the rate of wages 
will certainly be raised in greater proportion. Thishas been 
the case both in the United States and Germany. In the 
former country the available balance left to the working 
man after he has paid for necessaries is much larger than 
here.” 


On June 8 Mr. C. A. Vince wrote to the Z7mes, send- 
ing a letter from Mr. Chamberlain’s secretary, putting 
the taxation of foreign imports on the ground of foreign 
bounties and ill-paid labour : 


“Mr. Chamberlain would not propose to put any tax on 
German machinery merely because it was cheaper than 
English, but ifhe found that German machinery was receiv- 
ing a bounty, either direct or indirect—he would then be 
perfectly ready to put on a corresponding duty. Mr. Cham- 
berlain would adhere in every case to Cubden’s principle of 
free interchange at the natural price. According to this, if 
he did put on a duty it would not necessarily give a claim 
to any other manufacturer. If Mr. Chamberlain found that 

_the Germans earned their success legitimately, he would 
leave the home manufacturers to find out how they did it 
and to beat the Germans with their own weapons.” 


To the question whether ‘‘ sweating’ was a form of 
unfair competition Mr. Chamberlain answered ‘‘ Yes.” 


We are the 


After all these declarations of opinion, on June ro 
Mr. Balfour had ‘‘no settled convictions on the sub- 
ject,” but on June 26, at the Constitutional Club, Mr. 
Chamberlain reiterated the Imperialist side of his 
scheme : 


“T have already indicated my opinion that a system of 
Preferential tariffs is the only system by which this Empire 
can be kept together.” 


And it was upon this occasion that he made the remark- 
able mistake of putting our trade with the self-govern- 
ing Colonies at £10 a head ; 


“T am told that if we give a Preferential trade to our 
colonies we may risk a trade with 300 millions of foreigners 
and only gain a trade with 10,000,000 of our own fellow 
subjects. Well, then, I would ask, in the first place, Is it a 
fact that the exports of our manufactured goods to our own 
colonies already exceed the total exports of our manufac- 
tured goods to all the protected States in Europe and the 
United States of America? In the second place, is it the 
fact that our exports to these protected countries are con- 
tinually, and of recent years rapidly, decreasing in quantity 
and deteriorating in their profitable character ? And in view 
of these questions I ask, May it not be possible that it would 
be better for us to cultivate trade with 10,000,000 of our 

; a ahalaa who take from us at the present time £10 per 
ead. 


In this speech he suggested a new method of meeting 
the difficulty of taxing food ; 

“J am willing to assume, for the sake of argument — 

although I do not believe it myself—that the whole cost of 


the tax will fall upon the consumer; but even then, suppose 
the tax upon corn increases the price of bread, does that 


necessarily increase the cost of living? ‘ Man does not live 
by bread alone.’ If the increased cost of bread is met by a 
broportionate decrease in some other articles, either of con- 
sumption or that are necessary for the comfort of his life, 
then in that case, although the price of a particular article 
may be raised, the cost of living will not be increased in the 
slightest degree.” 


This was to be an alternative to Old Age Pensions— 
‘““my favourite hobby” : 


“Was it not natural, when in connection with this new 
subject I thought it was probable that large sums might be 
at the disposal of any future Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that | should put in a word for my favourite hobby, if you like 
to callit so, and that I should ask the working classes—for 
it is to them I look for the answer—to consider whether 
it would not be better for them to take the money which is 
theirs in the shape of a deferred payment and a provision for 
their old age rather than in the shape of an immediate 
advantage ? That is all I have done, but it has no part what- 
ever in the question of a reform in our fiscal policy. That 
is a matter which will come later. When we have the money 
then will be the time to say what we shall do with it; and if 
the working classes refuse to take my advice, if they preter 
this immediate advantage,why it stands to reason that if, for 
instance, they are called upon to pay 3d. a week additional 
on the cost of their bread, they may be fully, extzrely relieved 
by a reduction of a similar amount in the cost of their tea, their 
sugar, or even of their tobacco. In this case, what is taken 
out of one pocket would be put back into the other,” 


The plan of making up for the tax on corn by 
reducing other taxes on food and tobacco was followed 
up by Birmingham leaflet No. 3, and by ‘‘ Revenue 
Official ” inthe Zimes on July 28. The plan, which was 
at first very crude, may be given in a nutshell, as 
revised by ‘‘Revenue Official” in the following 
quotation : 

“Tf we impose taxes on food equal to 5 per cent., and taxes 
on manufactures equal to 7 per cent. ad valorem, we have 
as revenue: 


From foreign food... 


he 457,500,000 
From foreign manufactures 


6,300,000 
£:13,800,000 
13,600,000 


Surplus a dine 4200,000 
Chamberlain apparently holds to this, to judge from 
letter to Mr. Griffith Boscawen of August 17: 


“ J] have never suggested any tax whatever on raw mate- 
rials such as wool or cotton, and | believe that such a tax is 
entirely unnecessary for the purposes which I have in view 
—that is, for a mutual preference with our colonies and for 
enabling us to bargain for better terms with our foreign 
competitors. 

‘As regards food, there is nothing in the policy of tariff 
reform which I have put before the country which need 
increase in the slightest degree the cost of living of any 
family in this country.” 


In this letter Mr. Chamberlain speaks of his public 
statements on the question as ‘‘so definite that they 
could not be misunderstood nor misrepresented.” 

On August 19 a Gloucester correspondent called 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attention to a midnight meeting of 
labourers at Goatacre, Wilts, in 1846, at which their 
unhappy condition was described. Mr. Chamberlain 
replied through a secretary 


‘“‘That the circumstances of the present day offer no 
parallel whatever to the period before the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 

“ Since then the whole conditions of trade have been altered 
by railways, electricity, and other inventions. The working 
men have been organised and have obtained votes, and the 
ag icultural labourer is himself a powerful factor in poli- 
tical matters. 

“* The condition of the country inthe early forties was due 
to many causes quite independent of the Tariff, as is shown 
by the immense prosperity of such countries as Germany 
and Sweden, where the Tariff has been used to increase the 
employment of the working classes.” 


The same correspondent called attention to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at Ipswich on January 14, 1885, 
in which he said, ‘‘If they study history at all, they 
will find that the condition of the farmer was never so 
hopeless and that the state of the labourer was never 
so abject as when corn was kept up at high value by 
prohibitive protective duty, when it was 64s. or even 
rose to 120s. per quarter.” To this Mr. Chamberlain 
replied through his secretary, declining to discuss the 
subject further in private correspondence. 


Total ee, 
Deduct food taxes abolished 


Mr. 
his 
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VI—HOW WE PAY FOR OUR IMPORTS—THE PAYMENT BY 
SERVICES. 


S I have already pointed out, if one has any difficulty 

in understanding international trade it can usually 

be resolved by considering the transactions of an individual, 
and I can most simply explain how we pay for a great part of 
our enormous imports by “ invisible exports ” by considering 
an individual case. A very large number of the British 
people pay for their imports or purchases (or in other words 
earn their living) without “ exportation ” of any visible kind. 
Instead of parting with goods in payment for their imports, 
they give services. A barrister, for instance, may earn £500 
or £5,000 a year, or in other words import (or have the 
power to import) goods valued at 4500 or £5,000 a year. 
But 
he exports, nevertheless, in the form of professional services, 
How absurd it 
would be to represent that a fashionable K.C. earning 


His exportation, so far as goods are concerned, is nil. 
for which people are glad to pay him. 


£10,000 a year and “ importing ” goods to that amount per 
annum is ruined because he has not visible “ exports”! 
Yet it is not a whit more absurd than the statements with 
which no doubt the reader is familiar, that the United King- 
dcm is being “ ruined ” because its visible imports exceed its 
visible exports. The result of the simple subtraction with 
~ hich I closed the last chapter is dressed up as a bogey by 
every Protectionist writer_and every Protectionist orator. 
Only last year we had Mr. Seddon telling a British audience 
that every year we sent away oversea 160,000,000 golden 
severeigns to pay for our “balance of trade.” Although 
many of Mr. ‘Seddon’s hearers cried “No, no” to this 
absurdity on the spot, I am painfully aware that this fallacy 
as to the export of gold is not entertainéd only by the 
Premier of New Zealand, and I therefore give the official 
figures of the Board of Trade for 1902: 

DeEcLARED REAL VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 

GOLD AND SILVER BULLION AND SPECIE. 


1902. 

TRI POTtsn ns diet Pe 43353935345 
MORON CGH ge ene see aah wees anaes 26,125,206 
Balance‘ amported (i... en £5,268,139 


Where in these figures are Mr. Seddon’s 160,000,000 
golden sovereigns ? So far from having sent out of the 
country sovereigns or gold in payment for imports, we actu- 
ally imported on the balance £5,268,139 of gold and silver 
in r902. Indeed, it is obvious that, as we are not gold or 
silver producers, and as there is no Tom Tiddler’s ground in 
the United Kingdom where gold may be piced up, we 
cannot pay the foreigner for his goods in money, and Mr. 
Seddon may calm his fears about the sovereigns. 

As I have explained, all trade is barter, and the transac- 


tions in gold between nations are very small. What is 


Just as a barrister 
without 


exchanged is either goods or services. 


£10,000 
exporting goods, giving his services in exchange, so a 


may import goods value a year 
nation may pay for a great part, or even the whole of its 
imports, by giving services in exchange for commodities sent 
it by other nations. It will be of interest to consider what 
services we perform for other nations to earn the 
£179,900,000 “balance of trade” or difference between 
our imports and exports. 

In the first place we have an enormous shipping industry, 
by virtue of which “ Britannia rules the waves.” We own 
cne half of the world’s shipping, which is to say that we do 


one half of the carrying trade of the world. British ships 


‘bring to our shores by far the greater part of our 


£,528,00c,000 of imports, and we have already seen that 
British ships, 
also, take from our shores the greater part of the 
4£,349,000,000 of exports, which figure, as we have also 
seen, does not include the freights earned in carrying them 
to their destinations. Not only so, but British ships do a 
great part of the carrying trade between foreign ports. 
The enormous earnings of our ships are all “ invisible ex- 
ports,” and we receive payment for them in the goods we 
import. And not only the freights earned by the British 
ships, but the cost of insurance is also usually due to per- 
sons in this country, and can only be paid us in imports 
brought by our ships. It is not an easy thing to estimate 
exactly what the freight and insurance— invisible exports ” 
—amount to, and the sum must vary considerably from year 
to year, but the average earnings of the last five years 
can be hardly less than £90,000,000. I do not think that 
this estimate errs on the side of liberality. 


this figure includes the earnings of our ships. 


It will be of further assistance to the reader if a practical 
instance is quoted to show how the values of imports ana 
Let the reader 
imagine a transaction in which coal is exported to Argen- 
tina, the proceeds of the sale expended by an agent in the 
purchase of wheat, and that wheat exported to this country. 
The coal is entered in our export returns at its f.o.b. price, 
as I have already explained. Let us suppose the f.o.b. 
value to be £1,000. It is shipped in a British vessel which 
earns, say, £600 in conveying the coal to Argentina. The 
selling price of the coal in Argentina is not the £1,000 at 
which the coal was put on board ship here, but £1,600, for 
it is increased in value by the cost of carriage. 


exports are entered in our trade returrs. 


Now let us 
suppose that the £1,600 is laid out by the agent in the 
purchase of wheat. The freight of this to England we will 
call £50. When the wheat arrives here the value is entered 
cif. (Ze, including insurance and freight) and the import | 
returns show wheat imported value £1,600 + £50, or 
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£1,650. Thus, in a simple operation of barter, profitable 
to this country, the export appears as £1,000 and the import 
as £1,650. Of course with less bulky articles freights 
would be smaller and the difference not so great, but still 
the import would exceed the export. 

In the second place we have British capital invested in 
every quarter of the globe, in every foreign country and in 
every British possession. 
on declared profits from foreign investments to the extent of 
£62,000,000 per annum, but the amount of interest really 
greater than this—probably 
£,100,000,000 per annum, representing the earnings on 
British parts of 
£2,000,000,000 to 


Income-tax is paid in this country 


received must be much 


some 
sunk 


investments in foreign 


£2,500,000,000 of capital, 
in railways and tramways, in docks and harbours, in 
Government stock, and in industrial undertakings. 

In these two items alone, then, we have the sum of, say, 
190,000,000 of “ invisible exports,” but these are by no 
means the only items which we have to add to our exports 
of goods to arrive at our total exports. Our profits in inter- 
national banking business are considerable. Every year, 
too, we sell a’considerable number of old ships, and their 
Also 


we have to remember that a very large number of British 


value does not appear in the Board of Trade Returns. 


civil servants and soldiers on foreign service make remit- 
tances to their families at home, which rem‘ttances ulti- 
mately arrive in the form of imports. 

Taking everything into consideration it is probable that in 
1902 our exports, visible and invisible, or in other words the 
value of the goods sold plus the services rendered to per- 
De- 
ducting our imports of £528,000,000 from this we arrive at 


sons oversea amounted to as much as £.575,000,000. 


an excess of exports of £47,000,000 in 1902, whichis prob- 
ably not far from the truth. This means in practice that, 
so far from importing more than we are able to pay for, 
we do not import all the value that we earn, the balance 
going to swell the indebtedness of foreign nations and our 
colonies to ourselves. It follows, therefore, that our excess 
of visible imports must continue to increase, and that the 
faster it increases the better for us. 

Need we fear that there will ever come a time when we 
No. 
possessed by such a fear are entertaining the fallacy to which 
I have already referred, viz., that nations trade with nations. 
I repeat that so-called “international” trade consists of a 
multitude of transactions between individuals in different 
countries. When A in America sells timber to B in Eng- 
land, A takes care to find out first of all that B is of good 
credit. Unless B is of good rating A does not part with his 
timber. The same is true of the tens of thousands of indi- 
vidual transactions between foreign exporters and British 
importers which take place every year. The fact that we 
actually received £528,000,000 of goods in 1902 is, there- 
fore, sufficient proof that they were paid for. Nothing is 
more absurd than the Protectionist fear that the people of 
this country may purchase more from other countries than 
they can afford; we can trust the foreigner at least to see 
that he deals with people of good credit. 


shall be unable to pay for imports ? Those who are 


PG. GM: 
(To be continued.) 


TRADER. 47 


“RUINED” BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES. 


I—THE PIANOFORTE TRADE. 


Mr. Ball, the Conservative agent for Kast St. 
Pancras, wrote to the 7zmes the other day alleging that 
the piano industry, which is chiefly situated in the St. 
Pancras district, is being ‘‘killed.” The inference was 
that British pianos are quite unable to compete with 
those bearing the name of Bechstein, Erard, and so on. 
Mr. Frank Challen, who for twenty-five years has been 
connected with the trade, writes to the Zimes in reply : 


“‘ Now, this is the exact contrary of the case; never have 
English pianos as turned out by the leading manufacturers 
been finer examples of the piano maker’s art, and they are 
in every respect fit to compare with anything produced else- 
where. Such a statement as that of Mr. Ball’s is in no 
sense of assistance to the piano trade, and is, in fact, most 
damaging. 

‘“With regard to ‘dumping,’ it is impossible to deny that 
German competition 1s most severe, and also that ‘dump- 
ing’ hits us hard; but to ascribe to ‘dumping’ the large 
share which the Germans have obtained of the English piano 
trade would be totally inaccurate. 

‘‘Thirty years ago the English piano trade was, in its 
freedom from serious foreign competition, in as good a 
position as a protected trade. That is a state of affairs 
which does not naturally tend to manufacturing enterprise. 
What happened? Germany did not dump. What she did 
was to take to heart the scientific teaching of Helmholz in 
his great work on Sound, and of which part deals specially 
with the piano, and to apply his discoveries to the piano 
industry. The result was an improvement in pianos; add 
to this the energy of a man seeking to conquer a market as 
opposed to one in sleepy possession, and the result was not 
marvellous. That was a severe lesson; but that lesson has 
been learnt, and, I believe, effectually ; and English pianos 
at the present time deserve to stand as high in public esti- 
mation as any of foreign manufacture,” 


Replying to a Sydney correspondent who had com- 
pared the imports of English and German pianos into 
New South Wales to the disadvantage of the English, 
Mr. Challen, while admitting the facts, attributes the 
result to greater energy on the part of German firms : 


“For instance, there is one leading English firm who by 
keeping a representative in Australia has built up a very 
large piano trade indeed ; but I know of no other who has 
done likewise, and consequently I am not surprised if the 
German, whose traveller is always on the spot, has suc- 
ceeded in ousting our trade ; but I am confident that a large 
share of this trade might have been ours if we had shown 
equal enterprise. Only a week or two ago I received a 
letter from a+large colonial dealer in pianos, who said ‘every 
day he is besieged by German travellers, but by English 
travellers hardly at all.’ 

“There is another reason which I think has operated to 
the advantage of the German besides the forms of enter- 
prise to which I have alluded, which is this—that he early 
found out that it was profitable to sell at cost price, if in so 
doing he could secure additional trade while not increasing 
his own dead weight. This is not dumping, it is sound 
business; and until the English maker wakes up to the fact 
that he must be equally as go-ahead as his competitor he 
will go to the wall; but no one who finds himself there has 
any right to blame a fiscal system for what is due to the 
shortcomings of his own enterprise.” 


GERMAN CoMPLAINT OF ENGLIsH “ DumpiNG.”—The 
annual report of the Halle Chamber of Commerce states 
that during the year the competition of English salt made 
itself felt not only in the seaports, but owing to the low 
freights on the river service even in the inland centres of 
German salt production. Apart from favourable freights 
and the duty-free importation of salt, the lower cost of 
production in England and the high prices charged by 
German salt concerns since the reconstruction of the Salt 
Syndicate have enabled English exporters to enter the Ger- 
man market. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


TuESpDAY, August 25.—Lord Goschen agrees to address a meet- 
ing at Liverpool on November 6, and Mr. Chamberlain at 
Cardiff on November 20. 

Mr. Chamberlain having informed a Gloucester correspon- 
dent that the miserable condition of the Wiltshire labourers 
in the early forties was due to causes other than Protection, 
the correspondent reminds him that at Ipswich in 1885 he 
said: “It they study history at all they will find that the con- 
dition of the farmer was never so hopeless and that the state of 
the labourers was never so abject as when corn was kept up 
at high value by prohibitive protective duty, when it was 64s. 
or even rose to 120s. per quarter.” Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, 
“regrets that he is unable to discuss the subject further in 
private correspondence.” 


WEDNESDAY, August 26.— Mr. Chamberlain writes to the 
Unionist candidate for the Crewe division: ‘‘I feel sanguine 
that the policy which I have hitherto only sketched out will, 
as soon as it is thoroughly understood, commend itself to the 
working men of this country. All their interests depend upon 
full employment at fair wages, and I am confident that this 
can only be permanently secured by some changes in our tariff 
system.” 

The Glasgow Trade Council, representing 70,000 workmen, 
pass a resolution declaring that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
would be destructive of the best interests of the nation, and 
that the prospect that workmen would receive higher wages 
is a delusion. 


TuHuRSDAY, August 27.—The Inter-State Conference o1 Protec- 
tionists at Melbourne approves of Mr. Chamberiain’s scheme, 
but stipulates that in any readjustment of the Commonwealth 
tariff the duties must be maintained at a sufficiently high 
rate to cover the difference between the cost of production in 
Australia and the cost of production in other parts of the 
Empire. Sir William Lyne (Minister of Customs in the Federal 
Government) said that, although the Government would make 
preferential trade a strong teature at the coming general 
election, they had decided that there must be no reduction of 
Customs duties in favour of imports from the United Kingdom. 
“The Existing Commonwealth tariff must remain for the 
purpose of protecting our own industries.” 


Fripay, August 28.—Argyllshire election result: Ainsworth 
(Free Trader), 4,326; Stewart (Preferential Trader), 2,740; 
majority, 1,586. Compared with the last election, the result 
shows a gain of 1,092 to the Liberals and a loss of 1,094 to 
the Conservatives. The Standara’s Glasgow correspondent 
says the greatest factor in the result were the islands. ‘‘ There 
andin Loch Fyne the fishermen voted against what was called 
the ‘ Dear Loaf’ policy, which Mr. Ainsworth had persistently 
opposed.” 


SATURDAY, August 29.—A Conference of Co-operators and 
Trades Unionists at Newcastle, attended by 297 delegates, 
representing 232,271 persons, pronounces emphatically against 
the fiscal proposals. 

Mr. Ross, Premier of Ontario, speaking at Toronto, says 
preference is not wanted if it is not good for Great Britain. 
Canada gave preference to Great Britain because it was good 
for Canada. Great Britain should do the same for the 
colonies. 

Sir E. Barton, at Melbourne, says that any proposals which 
tend to reasonable reciprocity will be welcomed by the Aus- 
tralian Government. 


Monpay, August 30.—Sir W. Laurier, in answer to a question in 
the Dominion Parliament, explains that Lord Minto’s speech 
in favour of preferential tariffs expressed only his own per- 
sonal views. 

Ata private meeting of Scotch manufacturing confectioners, 
held in Glasgow, it was unanimously resolved to raise the 
prices of confections 2s. per cwt. The advance is due to the 
abolition of the sugar bounties, which came into effect on 
September 1, and the consequent rise in the price of sugar. 

Correspondence is published between Mr. Chamberlain and 
certain Nottingham hosiery manufacturers, in which the latter 
complain that the M'‘Kinley tariff and the “dumping” of 
surplus German stocks had disastrously affected the industry. 

Mr. John Thornelce, secretary of the Hosiery Union and 
president of the National Hosiery Federation, in a letter, 
which was also forwarded to Mr. Chamberiain, on the subject, 
expresses the belief that quite 70 percent. of the workers 
would vote against a food tax, even if accompanied by a 
promise of their own trade being protected. 

Mr. Seddon, replying tothe Manchester Meat Retailers’ As- 
sociation, which objected to the “ threatened invasion by the 
New Zealand Government” by establishing meat retailing 
shops in England, says the views in question “ will receive 
every consideration.” 


WOOLLEN AND COTTON 
GOODS AND CUTLERY. 


OUR EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


— 


At the instance of Colonel Denny, M.P., a return has 
been issued showing the quantities and values of our 
exports to foreign countries of woollens, cottons, and 


cutlery since 1877. The figures for value are as 
follows: 
thon In millions ot £. 
‘oollens and Cutlery and 
worsteds. Cottons. hardware. 
1877 Bir 173 a 42°7 ade 2'1 
1832 ee 17°9 ane 45°4 Ser 2°5 
1887 a 20°6 ee 42°6 eee 1.8 
1892 eA 18'5 oa 40°4 ae oe 
1897 Bar 17°9 a 30°1 i eee 
1902 iG 14'2 a 42°5 09 roe me 


It should not be inferred from these figures that our 
production has declined. Thus, our consumption of 
wool and hair is 50 per cent. higher than it was thirty 
years ago: 

British exports o1 
woollen and worsted 
goods to 
foreign countries, 

In millions of £. 


British consumption o£ 
home, foreign, and 
colonial wool. 


In millions of lbs, 


LO 77h ah 1 Uyfee ta aie ah ber 2573 

\tepsie) aay i ROY By, see ead 356 

TSO7 Eos ae ZOOehey wee ae 392 

1392). ee LOG aes we Ae 467 

NOO/aeers Sue TiO. ase <a a? 470 
IROYOPD 9 hh eh) 142 518 (figure of 1901) 


Some very clear inferences may be drawn from this 
table. The first column, from Colonel Denny’s return, 
shows that our exports have declined. The second 
column, compiled by the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce, shows that the production of our worsted and 
woollen industries has greatly increased. The two 
columns together prove that the British people make 
far more woollen and worsted goods than they did a 
generation ago, but that they sell fewer of them to 
foreigners. 
production, and more, has been absorbed by home con- 
sumption. In other words, our own people are much 
better clad than of yore. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to apply the same 
test to Colonel Denny’s cutlery figures, for we cannot 


measure the raw material as in the case of wool, but 
there is little doubt that, mutatis mutandis, what is true 


of woollens and worsteds is also true of cutlery. Our 
home consumption of cotton goods has also greatly 
increased. 


FIRST-FRUITS OF THE SUGAR CONVENTION.—The Paris 
correspondent of the Z'zmes has received a letter from a 


well-informed friend in St. Petersburg stating that the 


Russian Government finds its interests prejudiced by the 
new sugar legislation resulting from the decisions of the 
Brussels Convention, particularly as regards the exportation 
of sugar to England and British India. Consequently it pur- 
poses having recourse to retaliatory measures, which will 
principally affect the tea trade. 


The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Véictoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The specious appeals made to trades unionism in several 
of the Birmingham Tariff Committee’s leaflets receive a 
crushing reply in the remarkable protest by leaders of the 
working classes drawn up by the Cobden Club. Labour 
members, Trade Union and Co-operative officials to 
the number of 940 have appended their signatures to a 
document which “calls upon all friends of progress to 
resist every effort, however carefully disguised, to destroy 
or impair the Free Trade system.” The many-sided ap- 
peals to the working man have failed. He has not been 
cajoled by promises of more money with which to buy 
dearer bread, and he has smiled at the Birmingham leaflet 
which assured him in the largest type it could command 
that “your wages are in danger.” ‘The truth is that the 
working man realises that wages are only valuable for what 
they can buy, and that there is but one royal road to in- 
crease them, which is to reduce the price of commodi- 
ties. How much prices have been reduced in a generation 
we showed the other week, and how much more food is 
consumed per ‘head than was consumed only ten years ago 
we show in another column. 


Unionist candidates are fighting very shy of the food tax. 
Mr. Tuff, at Rochester, for example, is all in favour of an 
inquiry, but “as a friend of the working man he was not 
prepared to agree to any proposals which would have the 
effect of increasing the cost of food.” Clearly, then, Mr. 
Tuff cannot accept any remission of the tobacco duty as « 
compensation for the bread tax. But what the electors of 
Rochester will want to know, we imagine, is, first, whether 
Mr. Tuff is prepared to admit that a tax om food increases 
the cost of food. This is questioned or denied by Pro- 
tectionists, and if Mr. Tuff is among those who question it 
his present protestations are not of much value, as they 
would leave him free to vote for the tax. Secondly, if Mr. 
Tuff gives satisfactory assurances on this head, as we hope 
he may, he may expect to be asked whether he will de- 
finitely repudiate the Preferential Tariffs scheme, which, 
Mr. Chamberlain has quite definitely admitted, involves a 
tax on food as a necessary consequence. The point on 
which Mr. Tuff is clearest is that there ought to be a tax 
on cement. Cement-making, needless to add, is a local 
industry. But is not cement a raw material? It 
certainly has as good a title to the name as many other 
articles on the list. That being so, will Mr. Tuff lay clearly 
before the Rochester electors Mr. Chamberlain’s repeated 
repudiations of any intention to tax raw materials 2 Mean- 
while, at St. Andrews’ Major Anstruther-Thompson is 
equally in favour of inquiry, and equally opposed to adding 
“one farthing to the burden of the poor.” He plaintively 
wishes, however, that he “knew what Mr. Chamberlain’s 
We sympathise. 


plans were.” 


We rejoice to hear that Mr. G. H. Reid, the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Federal House of Representatives, who 
recently resigned his seat as a protest against the action 
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of the Federal Government in rejecting the scheme for 
the redistribution of Federal electorates in New South 
Wales, has been re-elected by an overwhelming majority. 
In returning thanks for his election Mr. Reid announced 
his intention of himself opposing Sir E. Barton, the Pro- 
tectionist Federal Premier, in the approaching General 
Federal elections. There is strong hope that a reversal 
of the present fiscal policy may be secured at the forth- 
coming elections and the Protectionist tariff reduced to 
a revenue basis. Unfortunately, the hands of Australian 
Free Traders are being weakened by the new Protectionist 
movement in this country. Mr. Chamberlain is furnishing 
the strongest possible arguments to colonial Protectionists 
by his agitation, for if we, after sixty years’ trial, erect 
customs barriers, how can we expect our daughter nations 
to lower theirs? So far from Imperial reciprocity being 
a step towards Free Trade, it puts back the hands of the 
clock and strengthens Protection in every part of the 
Empire. 

Our Berlin correspondent writes: “ Mr. Chamberlain’s 
slander on the Cobden Club recalls what happened in 
Germany when the Iron Chancellor, a moderate Free 
Trader, went over to Protection. The whole official pack 
fell with one accord on Bamberger, Delbriick, Forcken- 
beck, Lasker, Bennigsen, and the rest of the most dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarians who upheld Free Tra‘ie. All 
these politicians were labelled as ‘emissaries of the Cob- 
den Club,’ ‘mercenaries of the Cobden Club, engaged in 
doing the business of the foreigner.’ No stone was left 
unturned by the official party to brand them as traitors to 
the best interests of their country. Now the Cobden Club 
is accused by the Colonial Secretary of being subsidised 
by foreigners ; then the German honorary members of that 
club were accused by the Protectionists of being in its pay. 
Thus does history repeat itself! . With this difference, 
though: the secretary of the maligned club boldly sum- 
mons the powerful Minister to recant or rest under the re- 
proach of having knowingly resorted to untruths in the 
prosecution of hig Protective campaign, whereas the tra- 
duced Germans of a quarter of a century back ad to Fold 
their tongues ; they lived in Prussia.” 


We are glad to see that Professor S. J. Chapman, Jevons 
Professor in the Victoria University of Manchester, has 
written to the Manchester Guardian to point out that only 
absence abroad prevented him from signing the manifesto 
recently issued by Professors Edgeworth, Marshall, and 
others. He is in complete accord with the statements con- 
tained in it. In their political aspect Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals appear to him to be fraught with the most alarm- 
ing consequences, but he is careful to point out that he 
does not pretend, nor did the fourteen signatories pretend, 
to dogmatise on a matter of policy. On the economic issue, 
however—that is, upon the truth or falsity of certain 
economic truths which have been implied in the course 
of discussion in the last few weeks—he urges that 
economists: can speak, and should speak, with more cer- 
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tainty and authority: for instance, as to the relation be- 
tween imports and exports, the effect of imports upon 
employment at home, the influence of import duties upon 
prices, the connection between the price of food and wages. 
These are matters of economic cause and effect, and, while 
no man can prophesy in detail in such a mutable world as 
this, economic science does lay claim to the power of indi- 
cating the possible results of a given course of action and 
roughly estimating their degrees of probability. Professor 
Chapman’s distinction is sound, and is a sufficient answer 
to those who objected that economists as men, of science 
had no special claim to a hearing on a question of prac- 
tical policy. 


In another column we set out Mr. Chamberlain’s latest 
deliverances on the fiscal question. Someone was so un- 
kind as to send him a selection of quotations from his Free 
Trade speeches. His reply, in effect, is simply “ What I 
have said I can unsay.” We are not sure if the following 
is too old to interest Mr. Chamberlain—it dates from 
March 24, 1882: 


‘“¥ do not know whether the hon. member (Mr. Ecroyd) 
thinks you can tax food without raising its price. I would, 
at any rate, lay down the axiom, to begin with, that that is 
impossible, and it is only by increasing the price that: the 
object of the hon. member can be achieved, and that you 
can stimulate the growth and prosperity of our colonies. 
The modest proposal he makes would raise the price of 
home-grown corn also, and the result would be that the 
British consumer would have to pay a tax of £40,000,000, 
414,000,000 of which would go to the revenue if the foreign 
importations continued, and £26,000,000 would go, not to 
the farmer or labourer, for if anything is proved by the 
experience of the past it is that it would go, neither to the 
farmer nor the labourer, but it would go to the landed inte- 
rests to enable them to keep up their rents. Al) I] have 
to say of a proposal of that kind is, that it could never be 
adopted by the country; or, if adopted, it would be swept 
away upon the first recurrence of serious distress.” 


Circumstances change, but do the laws of cause and effect 
change ? Is there the slightest reason to doubt that the 
consequences so clearly pointed out by Mr. Chamberlain 
twenty-one years ago would follow as surely to-day from 
the same causes ? 


The year 1882, of course, was “in my Radical days,” 


so let us turn to a later utterance, when the mind of 
the Colonial Secretary had been opened by contact with 
colonial problems. ‘The following is from his speech at 
Grocers’ Hall, London, on June 9, 1896: 


“This proposal requires that we should abandon our 
system in favour of theirs, end it is in effect that while the 
colonies should be left absoiutely free to impose what pro- 


tective duties they please both on foreign coun- 
tries and upon British commerce, they would 
be required to make a_ small. discrimination § in 
favour “ of British | trade, in return Tony wiwitek: 


we are expected to change our whole system and impose 
duties on food and raw material Well, I express again my 
own opinion when I say that there is not the slightest chance 
that in any reasonable time th*s country or the Parliament 
of this country would adopt so one-sided an agreement. 
The foreign trade of this country is so large and the foreign 
trade of the colonies is comparatively so small that a small 
preference given to us upon that toreign trade by the 
colonies would make so trifling a difference—would be so 
small a benefit to the total volume of our trade—that I do 
not believe the working classes of this country would con- 
sent to make a revolutionary change for what they would 
think to be an infinitesimal gain.” 


Compare the two utterances : 


(x) 1896: “ There is not the slightest chance that in any 
reasonable time. this country would adopt so one. 
sided an agreement.” ‘ 

(2) 1903: “It will not be difficult to make it perfectly clear 
that the changes which have taken place since Mr. Cham- 
berlain made the speeches referred to fully justify 
a modification of policy.” 


What changes in British trade or in the theory of the Pre- 
ference haye taken place between 1896 and 1903 ? 


WILL THE ISSUE BE 
SHIRKED ? 


The Argyllshire election gave rise at once to a crop of 
rumours of a Royal Commission on the Tariff question. 
Such a result is far from improbable. The chance of get- 
ting someone else to make up his mind for him would 
naturally appeal to Mr. Balfour. There would be the 
Montreal resolution to give colour to the plan. For Mr. 
Chamberlain, indeed, it would be an admission of defeat, 
but it would not be such open and decisive defeat as a 
General Election held upon this issue would entail. 
The controversy has gone far enough to make several things 
clear. The first and foremost of them is that the Pre- 
ferential scheme will not work. It involves, by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s admission, a tax on food, and the eléctors will not 
hear of a tax on food. The Protectionist candidates go 
They 
We must add, on this point, that 
some of the compromises suggested to catch the Unionist 
Free Traders are of an odd character. 


about to evade the proposal in some way or another. 
cannot state it nakedly. 


One paper, for 
example, says that a duty of not more than 1s. 6d. on corn 
The Free ‘Trade “bird 
will be very simple if it hops into the snare thus patently 
set before it. Why was the 1s. duty on corn abolished ? 
Mr. Balfour gave three very good reasons in his speech on 
the Finance Bill, and they apply with 50 per cent. more 
force to a duty of 1s. 6d. 


might be accepted as innocuous. 


Duties on food stuffs are gene- 
rally small when they begin, and large before they come to 
an end. In our 


case it is absurd to suppose that the colonial or the British . 


So has it been in France and Germany. 


farmer and landlord, having once got the principle es- 
tablished, will content themselves with so small a duty, and 
having once set the machinery in operation, how easy for 
them to argue of each successive increase that one shilling 
more can make no difference to the price ! 

But besides food, raw material must also be taxed if a 
scheme of colonial preference is to be established. Mr. 
Chamberlain may repudiate any such intention every day 
for six months, but it makes no difference to the facts. 
How else is he to deal with Australia and South Africa ? 
But if the workman is against the food tax the manufac- 
The 
is doubly doomed. But 


turer will not hear of the taxation of raw material. 


colonial Preference scheme 
behind the colonial Preference is the old familiar figure of 
Protection, with its simple appeal to the Old Adam of sec- 
tional self-interest on the one hand, and ignorant, anti- 
foreign sentiment on the other. We all remember Sir 
Robert Peel’s story of the fisherman who agreed with him 
in everything—except that there ought to be a duty on 
herrings. ‘This is the true and exquisitely simple philo- 
sophy of Protection, from which the whole movement in 
support of Mr. Chamberlain derives whatever vitality it 
possesses. The facts, however, are equally against it, for 
when the list of imports is seriously studied it at once 
becomes plain that the great bulk of them consist either in 
food, or materials, or in appliances used in industry. For 
a disheartened tariff reformer, seeking escape from the 
necessity of taxing food or materials, there is very cold com- 


fort in our import figures. He is reduced to a small re- 
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mainder, perhaps ro per cent. of the whole, including many 
articles in which we do not seriously compete with the 
foreigner. But this is not the most desperate part of his 
case. His real difficulty will begin when he proposes to 
protect the manufacturer and leave the farmer and land- 
lord out in the cold. Protection once begun must be dis- 
tributed fairly all round. A Royal Commission can only 
serve to make these points as clear to Mr. Balfour as they 
are already to everyone who takes the trouble to master 
well-known facts. Meanwhile, it would have the injurious 
effect both in politics and on trade of keeping the world 
in uncertainty for a year or more as te what is to come. And 
all the while it will in reality be nothing but a mask for 
the operations by which the Protectionist leader under- 
mines the position of his Free Trade colleagues and sup- 
porters, and for the “ tearing, raging propaganda” by which 
he hopes to convert.the country. 


AUGUST TRADE RETURNS. 


Both imports and exports show a cheerful increase 
for August, and in view of the reiterated statements 
that our exports of manufactures are declining, we set 
out the official figures for three years past : 


Eicut MontHs ENDING AUGUST, 
(In thousands of £.) 


—— 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Articles wholly or mainly manufac- & £ £ 
factured : 

(a) Iron and steel and manufactures 

thereof .. 16,726, 18,437) 20,597 
(6) Other metals ‘and manutactures 

thereof... 4,381 4,206) 4,386 
(c) Cutlery, hardware, implements 

and instruments... 2,755, 2,855; 3,000 
(d) Telegraph cables and apparatus 2,672) 2,175) 1,528 
(¢) Machinery ... at 12,056) 12,368 12,908 
(/) Ships (new) 6,126, 4,273) 3,155 
(¢) Manufactures of wood and timber 

(including furniture) ... ab 659 844 972 
(4) Yarns and textile fabrics : 

(1) Cotton a 49,283} 48,585) 50,155 

(2) Wool . 14.952| 15,821) 17,302 

(3) Other materials 7,812 7,939 8,277 
(z) Apparel ‘ aye fa 4,494, 4,739) 5,354 
(7) Chemicals, drugs, dyes and 

colours ... 7,395 7,800 8,187 
(2) Leather and manufactures there- 

of (iacluding boots and shoes 

and gloves) ; tM a 2,575! 2,668) 3,322 
(2) Barthanwete and glass 2,062; 1,960} 2,177 
(m) Paper Fi op 1,152} 1,092) 1,182 
(2) Mieveltaneous 15,360) 14,940) 15,626 

£150,468/£150,710|£158,133 


The only decreases are in cables, ships and items 
which are exceedingly variable. xforts of all other 
categories have increased. 

EXPORTS OF BRITISH HOSIERY. 

The following figures show the value of our exports 

of hosiery in the past five years : 


1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
Hosiery of & £& £ £ £ 

cotter’ 1. 
Stockings 

and socks) 174,888) 175,598} 228,814) 222,637) 198,598 

of other sorts} 159,700) 146,833) 165,476) 197,345, 259,144 
Hosiery of 

wool 783,572) 909,358] 898,606) 893,335) 952,767 

1,118,160} 1,231,789) 1,292,896) 1,313,317) 1,410,509 


If £1,118,160 be greater than £1,410,509, these 
figures spell decline. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


It is a curious fact that South Africa’s recent adoption of 
preferential tariffs has scarcely been noticed either in the 
Press or in Parliament, and it may be that the absence of 
comment is due to an uneasy feeling that what has hap- 
pened will not greatly help the tariff reformers in pushing 
their schemes. ‘The value of a preference lies in its spon- 
taneous character. It must be granted willingly, and it 
must commend itself to the interest as well as the senti- 
ment of the people concerned, or it had better not be 
given at all. But in Cape Colony sentiment and interest 
are both opposed to the change, and the colonists are 
up in arms at the way in which a fiscal revolution has been 
forced upon them. In Rhodesia, the Transvaal, and the 
Orange River Colony there is no means of gauging public 
opinion. Natal is the only colony where the preferential 
policy has been frankly accepted by the people. 


The new policy had its origin in the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference summoned and presided over by Lord Milner last 
March, the avowed object of which was to arrange a Cus- 
toms Union for the whole of British South Africa. The 
Cape delegates, with Sir Gordon Sprigg at their head, went 
to Bloemfontein pledged to have nothing to do with any 
proposals for a preferential tariff. Speaking in the House 
of Assembly in the previous Session Sir Gordon said: 
“Then, as to the question of preferential trade within the 
Empire, he could give the House the assurance that the 
question of a preferential tariff would not be an article of 
the Convention.” At the first meeting, however, it was 
proposed by the Prime Minister of Natal: “ That this con- 
ference approves the principle that preferential treatment 
should be given to the products and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom.” Sir Gordon Sprigg, as he explained 
when the Customs Convention came before the Cape Par- 
liament in June, told the delegates of the dilemma in which - 
this motion placed him. 


The adjournment took place, and “he then found that 
the delegates of the other colonies were determined as one 
man that this question should be brought before the con- 
ference, and that, if necessary, such a resolution should be 
carried and be embodied in the Convention.” (Note that 
a majority of these “delegates” represented two Crown 
Colonies and a Chartered Company, or, in other words, 
Downing-street.) The choice, therefore, had to be made 
between standing out from the Customs Union altogether 
or accepting the Union with Preferential tariffs incor- 
porated. 


The first alternative exposed Cape Colony to the risk of 
hestile tariffs at the hands of the rest of South Africa. 
The second could only be accepted at the expense of a 
breach of faith, and it further involved this unfortunate 
result—that the Cape Parliament would be debarred from 
discussing the preferential tariff on its merits, the larger 
issue of economic isolation and possibly the ruin that would 
follow from the rejection of the Convention being the de- 
cisive factor. 


The Cape delegates decided for the second course, and 
the following resolutions were eventually adopted: 


“That this conference approves of provision being made 
in any Customs Union tariff for preferential duties on the 
products and manufactures of the United Kingdom, and 
also of any British colony or possession which may offer 
reciprocal privileges. 

“That this conference recognises that in the present 
circumstances it is not practicable to adopt a general system 
of Free Trade as between the Mother Country and the 
over-sea British dominions, but recommends that if in course 
of time an export trade from South Africa should be de- 
veloped, the Governments of the various colonies of South 
Africa should respectfully urge on His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures 
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of the colonies, either by exemption from or reduce on of 
new duties now or hereafter imposed. 

‘“That a due measure of Protection be afforded to the pro- 
ducts and industries of South Africa. 

“That effect be given to the resolution passed by the con- 
ference in favour of preferential treatment to the products 
and manufactures of the United Kingdom. 

‘“That the preference take the form of a rebate of 25 per 
cent. of the ad valorem duty on all goods classified under 
an ad valorem rate, and that, in reviewing the free list 
and the specially rated list, the committee give special 
attention to the question of transferring certain articles 
to ad valorem rates with a view to giving a benefit to 
British trade.” 


It will be seen, then, that the Customs Union stands 
not pice for preference on British goods, but that: 

. It recognises the principle of Protection—for the first 
ac in the case of Crown colonies. 

2. It discriminates directly against foreign goods, in 
addition to giving a preference to British, thus laying the 
colonies open to reprisals, and in particular inviting Ger- 
many to retaliate on colonial wool, 70 per cent. of which 
finds a market in that country. 

3. It looks to. England eventually for “ reciprocal” 
treatment, 7.¢., for the taxation of raw materials from foreign 
countries in order to give a preference to South African 
Fae ; 


The Convention embodying these principles was only 
adopted by the casting vote of the presiding officer in each 
Chamber of the Cape Parliament. ‘To show the feelings 
aroused by the new proposals, and the methods adopted to 
secure their enforcement, I give some extracts from the 
speeches delivered by Mr. Oats and Colonel Harris, not 
Bond members, but both of them members of the Pro- 
gressive Party and directors of De Beers. | We quote from 
the reports in the Cape Times. 


Mr. Oats: 

“A great deal had been said about the Cape having 
benefited by Imperial expenditure, and having been pro- 
tected. When the time came when they must acknowledge 
the services of the Imperial Government let them do so, 
but on its merits. To do what they were now asked was 
to give no recompense to the Imperial Government or to 
the people. It would benefit the manufacturers. If they 
wanted to benefit the Imperial Government let them, for 
instance, increase the contribution to the Navy. 

‘* Tf the Imperial Government attached a condition to the Con- 
vention which was against their will, for the benefit of English 
manufacturers, the essence of the thing was the same as that 
which brought about the American Revolution. 

‘““He had lived in England for some years. England did 
not protect herself, but we in this country out-Heroded 
Herod, and we had to do that to show our loyalty. We 
here were living to take care of the British manufacturer. 
E He considered that it was a retrograde step that was 

proposed, which might bring about retaliation.” 


Colonel Harris said: 

“One part of the Convention referred to the free inter- 
change of commodities between the South African colonies, 
and the other part of the Convention gave a preference 
to British goods. These were two matters diametrically 
opposed to one another. He was in favour of the first 
because it was towards Free Trade, and was opposed to 
the preferential tariff because it was antagonistic to the 
principle of Free Trade. Yet those who opposed the one 
principle and supported the other were required to give 
their: votes in’ favour of both. He agreed that the 
better way of helping the Empire would be to give it a direct 
gift. Our present action struck him as being like that 
of a man who, wishing to benefit a dentist, got him to 
draw a sound tooth and replace it with a false one. If he 
desired to assist the dentist he would rather give him a 
monetary donation towards his rent.” 

Clearly there are some things that would have to be 
suppressed if anyone should think of parading the South 
“African preference in this campaign. 


A WorkeEr’s ParapisE !—Mr. Francis Darwin, who 
writes to the Zvmes attacking Cobden and Bright, makes 
the following striking admission: “ At this day in Amecica, 
where there are no Factory Acts, children (according to 
Mrs. John Van Voorst) under six and seven years old work 
thirteen hours a day, and the result is a fearful picture of 
misery, disease, and death.” ‘Yet we are often told by Pro- 
tectionists that the United States is the working man’s 
parad'se. 


TWO LETTERS FROM MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


(1) On the Contradictions of Trade Unionists: 

A West Ham trade unionist recently wrote to Mr. 
Chamberlain that “trade unionism was admittedly nothing 
more nor less than Protection,’ and he, who had been, for 
eighteen years a trade unionist, objected to “paying for 
Liberal trade unionist candidates as Liberals.” 


He has received the following reply : 


Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of your letter of the 31st August, 
and to say that the action of some of the trades leaders is to 
him entirely inexplicable and in direct contradiction to their 
own position in regard to trade unionism. 

Mr. Chamberlain is afraid that with many of them party 
politics are more important than anything else.—I am, sir, 
yours obediently, 

J. Witson. 


(2) On what he has said and may unsay : 


A. Leicester correspondent has received from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s private secretary the following letter in reply 
to a communication he sent to the Colonial Secretary : 

Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of 3rd inst., enclosing copy of pam- 
phlet reprinted from Z'he Midland Mail, and to say that 
it is a Curious thing to him that the new Radicals should 


be as strongly opposed to reform as the old Tories were 
said to be. 

When Mr. Chamberlain was young it was a common 
charge against the latter that they forgot nothing and 
learned nothing. Now it is the Radical Party which is 
bound in fetters to ancient shibboleths. 

Before the discussion on our fiscal policy is finished 
it will not be difficult to make it perfectly clear that the 
changes which have taken place since Mr. Chamberlain 
made the speeches which are referred to in the pamphlet in 
question fully justify. a modification of policy in order to 
meet the altered circumstances.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 


J. Wizson. 


A Prorectionist Mrgrinc.—A Free Trader who found 
himself at a Protectionist meeting at Battersea, on Sep- 
tember 3, writes to us: The meeting at Battersea last night 
was neither crowded nor enthusiastic. At nine o'clock 
the audience consisted. of ten persons, inclusive of pro- 
moters and reporters. I was the only disinterested person 
present. After discussing the respective merits of adjourn- 
ing s7me die and adjourning till Wednesday next, it was de- 
cided to adopt the latter course, and the assembly dis- 
persed. To revenge myself for being thus rudely expelled 
from the “Protection” afforded by the hall at a time 
when the dumping system was in full progress outside, I 
distributed two leaflets, and propose to hold myself and 
some more leaflets in reserve for Wednesday next. 


A Case or Dumpinc.—The Daily News is sorry to have 
to report a most atrocious case of dumping. It is all the 
fault not, indeed, of fatality, but of the sun. Byron once 
blamed on that luminary the moral defects of the peoples 
of the South. Now it is responsible for the failure of our 
fruit crop. Unfortunately we have had the worst crop re- 
corded for fifty years, while, in the perversity of things, 
Germany, of all countries in the wide world, has had the 
best. Under such circumstances the course of the patriotic 
British consumer was clear. He was bound either to eat 
no fruit at all, or to buy the remnants of our home yield 
at good stiff prices, and he has been mean enough to take 
the German product. At this moment our markets are 
simply being flooded with Teutonic plums, and, as a crown- 
ing insult, their price has gone down from 7s. and 8s. a 
sieve to 2s. 6d. We are sorry to have to add that the 
greater part of these plums are in good condition. Failing 
the fmportation of colonial plums—say from Klondike— 
this seems to us a clear case for retaliation. Why not a 
duty on German plums, based on a sliding scale which 
would vary inv ersely with the rise or fall of the ther- 
mometer in August? Clearly something must be done to 


counteract the vagaries of the sun—which would seem to- 


be ething of a Free Trader. 
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WHAT THE WORKERS 
; THINK. 


I—THE IRON TRADES. 


AN INTERVIEW wITH Mr. Grorce N. Barnes, GENERAL 
SECRETARY OF THE AMALGAMATED ENGINEERS. 


Beside nearly 100 branches across the seas, the Amalga- 
mated Engineers have some 550 branches in Great Britain, 
Wishing to 
know the opinions of workers engaged in the manufacture 
of iron and steel goods, writes a correspondent of HE 
FREE TRADER, I naturally went to the Secretary of this 
great Society. As a member of the Moseley Commission 
Mr. Barnes recently visited America, and was able to com- 
pare our methods with those of our keenest competitor. 

Defining his position in respect to the fiscal controversy, 
Mr. Barnes said that he was a Free Trader, but he did not 
agree with the attitude of simply defending Free Trade. 
We must go a good deal farther than that, and must remem- 
ber the condition of thousands of our people, who are in 
want. The present controversy had called attention to 
this phase of the question, and in that respect would have 
a good effect. 

Prosperity under our present industrial system was based 
on cheapness, and this condition could not continue inde- 
finitely. It was wonderful that we had gone on so long. 
Greater freedom was needed; the freeing of industry from 
the trammels that now fetter it, such as the royalties and 
wayleaves exacted from every ton of ore, which are higher 
in Britain than elsewhere. Free Trade is the right 
principle. It gives a country command of the world’s pro- 
ducts, so that it can produce those things for which it is 
most suited. Workers have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by taxation of food, whilst taxation of iron ore is pre- 
posterous, or even the taxation of pig iron, which is the raw 
material of many industries. 

Are foreign countries sending us much manufactured 


and a total membership of nearly 95,000 men. 


iron or steel? 

Germany sends a good deal of shafting and pig iron and 
steel, but I do not view this with alarm. These goods are 
in the nature of raw material, and in some cases we get this 
raw material cheaper than our own people can make it. This 
is a distinct advantage to us, as our members are engaged 
in making it up into millwork, ships, &c. Not only so, but 
this cheap material enables us to produce the finished goods 
cheaper. 

Nor are the conditions so bad for those producing partly- 
finished work. ‘The ironworks situated on the coast, and 
provided with up-to-date machinery, make large profits. 
Bell’s, of Middlesbrough, paid 25 per cent., and at New- 
port the condition is similar. In the Midlands you may 
hear of ironworks closing up. One reason is that they are 
not in the right place. The heart of England is not the 
place for a trade that is dependent on foreign ore. Another 
reason is that they have not kept their appliances_up to 
date. 

Germany is able to produce cheaply for many reasons, 
one being the smaller amount of royalty the German ore 
pays, but where Germany beats us there are special reasons 


for it. 
of scientific knowledge in some parts of the industry. 

What about the American engines, of which we have 
heard so much? It is said that our shops were too busy to 
Is that so ? 

Yes; that is so. The English shops were so busy that 
But I don’t 
think there will be any more of these engines imported. 


They have given more attention to the application 


make them. 
they could not turn the work out in time. 


There is a general agreement that they were not up to the 
standard of our engines. 

As to your American experience. What were your im- 
pressions of the social condition of the American working- 
man ? 

Of course, wages are higher, but not so much higher so 
far as engineers are concerned. The highest wag2s are 
found in industries that must be carried on within the 
country, such as the building trades. Where the American 
is open to competition from other countries wages are not 
so much higher. The average money wage would be 
50 to 60 per cent. higher than in England, but increased 
cost of living absorbs a large proportion of this amount. As 
to their life, there is more pressure. In England there 1s 
more fellow feeling. In America people are always on the 
go; the strain is greater—not physical, but mental strain. 
The man is conscious that he must always be on the alert, 
or somebody will get on top of him. 

Summing up the situation, Mr. Barnes said: I am no 
pessimist about the iron trade, provided our raw materials 
We are free from) restriction, which is a 


And generally, looking at the situation 


are left alone. 
great advantage. 
from the point of view of the man engaged in making the 
finished product, it is all to our advantage. While regarded 
from the point of view of the men engaged in the production 
of iron and steel, the prospect is not alarming. As I have 
said, all the works on the coast which are up-to-date are 
doing well. We export twenty-eight million pounds’ worth 
of iron goods, and this is the smallest part of our trade. The 
heme trade is by far the more important. 

We have no need to fear foreign competition. Look at 
the fact that during recent years large amounts of American 
capital have been invested in this country. Many firms 
have set up works here, and employ thousands of men 
because they can-get raw materials cheap. Why did the 
Westinghouse people come from Pittsburg and build large 
works here ? 


Our INcREASING PRospeRITy.—Mr. H. L. Symonds 
writes from the Gresham Club to the Z'z7mes, contending 
that if an industry cannot hold its own in the home market 
there is either something lacking in its management, or it 
is am exotic which the best interests of world industry re- 
quire to be transplanted to more congenial soil. “ This 
thought,” he says, “ suggests a possibly hopeful solution of 
the reason for our ever-increasing excess of imports— 
viz., that while British capital under British management is 
each year more and more invested in enterprises carried on 
in those parts of the world most suitable to their particular 
requirements, the profit derived therefrom, is in ever-in- 
creasing ratio, owing to the greater facilities of travelling, 
brought home to these islands for disbursement. Evidence 
of this is to be found in the enormous accession to the num- 
ber of hotels im London and our large cities, and is an 
indirect testimony to the advantage, pecuniary as well as 
otherwise, of liberal expenditure in beautifying and im- 
proving our surroundings and attracting the spending popu- 
lation of the world to our midst.” 
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PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AND 
BRITISH TRADE. 


VIL—“TIES OF INTEREST”: THE TAXATION OF FOOD AND 
MATERIALS. 


N May, 1902, the Colonial Premiers were about to visit 


this country to attend the Coronation ceremonies. and 
it had been declared by the colonial Press that they would 
take the opportunity to urge, nay, in some cases, to de- 
mand, preferential treatment for colonial goods at the 
hands of the Mother Country. On the 16th of that month 
Mr. Chamberlain, as I have already pointed out, en- 
couraged the colonial delegates in their demands by a 
speech the keynote of which was the following remarkable 
passage : 


‘“‘ At the present moment the Empire is being attacked on 
all sides, and in our isolation we must look to ourselves. 
We must draw closer our internal relations, the ties of sen- 
timent, the ties of sympathy—yes, and the ties of interest. 
If by adherence to economic pedantry, to old shibboleths, 
we are to lose opportunities of closer union which are offered 
us by our colonies—if we are to put aside occasions now 
within our grasp—if we do not take every chance in our 
power to keep British trade in British hands—I am certain 
that we shall deserve the disasters which will infallibly come 
upon us.” 
reader will 


In this passage the find no plea for 


“inquiry.” We “must” create ties of interest. 
certain that we shall deserve the disasters which will in- 
fallibly come upon us.” The 
great statesman had obviously made his inquiry, examined 
his facts, consulted all possible means of information, and 


so ami 


Here is no uncertain sound. 


arrived at a conclusion no less decisive than momentous. 
His colleagues, therefore, now do him rank injustice in 
urging the necessity for an “inquiry.” ‘They insinuate that 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke without knowledge, for if they are 
themselves in the dark they have only to appeal to him 
for the priceless collection of facts upon which, doubtless, 
he based his statement of May, 1902. For ourselves, we 
have to pursue our inquiry unaided, and our next task is 
to consider the reasonableness and propriety of the sug- 
gestion that “ties of interest” can be forged for the 
security and welfare of the British Empire. 

Byron, who had a considerable insight into human 
nature, pointed out, in deathless verse, the unwisdom: of 
dipping one’s hand into a fellow-creature’s breeches pocket. 
Now, it is quite clear that if “ties of interest” are to be 
created to bind our colonies to our side, someone’s 

make it 
Mr. 


Chamberlain was driven to make this clear in the House 


pocket has got to suffer. If we are to 


“worth their while,” who is to pay the bribe ? 


of Commons on May 28, 1903, when, after much question- 
ing, he admitted that there was only one way to give the 
colonies a tariff preference, and that was to tax foreign 
raw material and foreign food. His exact words were: 
“The Preference must be given either on raw materials or 
on food, or on both.” He then proceeded to qualify this 
remark by observing that owing to the difficulty of adjust- 
ing drawbacks on exports the idea of taxing raw materials 
was abandoned, with the result. that only one course re- 


mained. ‘To use the Colonial Secretary's own phrase, 


“we must put a tax on food.” I am tempted to make 


another quotation : 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, June, 1846: 

‘It may be that I shall leave 
a name sometimes remembered 
with expressions of goodwill 
in those places which are the 
abode of men whose lot it is 
to labour and to earn their 
daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow—a name remem- 
bered with expression of good+ 
will when they shall re-create 
their exhausted strength with 
abundant and untaxed food, 
the sweeter because it is no 
longer leavened with a sense 
of injustice.” 


Mr, JoSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 
May 28, 1903: 

“If you are to give 2 pre- 

ference to the colonies—I don’t 

,Say that you are—you must 

put a tax on food. I make the 

hon. gentleman opposite a pre- 
sent of that.” 


I may remark, in passing, Mr. Chamberlain’s revelation 
of what he conceives to be the true function of our enor- 
mous imports of material. “Ifa tax,” he said, “ were put 
on raw material it would have to be accompanied by draw- 
backs on the finished exports.” Apparently it did not 
occur to Mr. Chamberlain that our chief reason for im- 
porting material is not to manufacture it for the foreigner, 
but to manufacture it for our own people. “ Drawbacks on 
exports ” would merely lead to goods being made more 
cheaply for the foreigner than for the home consumer. 
Let the reader of these lines consider the materials of his 
clothes, his house, and his furniture. Apart from: bricks 
and mortar, he will find that without imported material he 
would be lacking the greater part of the comforts he en- 
joys. Such considerations, apparently, do not appeal to 
the Colonial Secretary, but difficulties as to “ drawbacks on 
exports” presenting themselves, he reluctantly abandons 
materials and administers cold comfort by the phrase, 
“You must put a tax on food.” 

The analysis we have already made shows exactly what 
proportions of our imported food! supplies we receive from | 
our colonies and foreign countries respectively. 

Let us now examine the case as to meat. Our imports of 
meat in 1902 were as follows: 


IMPORTS oF MEAT INTO UNITED KINGDOM IN 1902 


wos From Foreign From British 
Couutries. Possessions. 
& £ 
Bacon... 12,224,000 1,203,000 
Beetle... 7,553,000 596,000 
Hams... che 3,438 500 420,500 
Mutton (fresh) 3,152,000 3,763,000 
Pork ss. wig 1,728,500 23,500 
Rabbits 314,000 420,000 
Other Meats... ty 3,430,000 555,000 
Poultry and Game... 1,035,000 24,000 
Animals for Food .. 6,554,000 1,761,000 
£39,429,000 £8,766, 000 


Our home production of meat is much larger than our im- 
ports, and is.estimated to be worth £60,000,009 per annum. 
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We will assume that (for a beginning) a mere 5 per cent. 
is Jevied on foreign meat. ‘The total British consumption 


is as follows: 
MEAT CONSUMED IN UNITED KINGDOM IN 1902, 


From Foreign Countries ... £39,000,000 
From British Possessions... 9,000,000 
Home raised ab  - 60,000,000 


£108,000,000 
At 5 per cent. the extra cost to the consumer would be 
45,400,000, but the revenue would gain only 5 per cent. 
on the foreign supply, viz., 41,950,000, and our colonists 
would gain only 5 per cent. on their supply, viz., 4,450,000. 


To tabulate : 
RESULT OF 5 PER CENT. MEAT Duty. 
Increase in price to British consumer, 5 per cent. 


on £108,000,000 - ti ie £5,400,000 
Revenue received by Treasury, 5 per cent. on value 

of foreign meat (£39,000,000) we a as 1,950,000 
Gain to British Colonies, 5 per cent. on £9,000,000... 450,000 


These considerations have so much force that attempts 
are being made to show that the loss inflicted upon the 
consumer can be made up to him by a reduction of the 
tea, sugar, and tobacco duties !_ The reference to sugar is 
simply astounding in view of the fact that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has just sacrificed the British sugar consumer to the 
British West Indian sugar planters, a rise of 144d. per pound 
being the least that may be expected from the operations 
of the Brussels Sugar Convention, which will compel us 
either to place a countervailing duty upon bounty-fed 
sugar or exclude it altogether. As for tea and tobacco, let 
the reader note how much the Treasury gains from the 
suggested meat and bread taxes. While the consumer pays 
on every pound, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ondy 
receives duty on the foreign supplies. The duties, as we 


have seen, would yield the revenue : 


rom 4s. corn and grain duty... £4,400,000 
From 5 per cent. meat duty 1,950,000 
Total addition to revenue through corn and meat 
duties Y ate fas # i .. £6,350,000 
But Mr. Chamberlain would not merely have to give 


£,6,350,000 back to the consumer of tea or tobacco to 


square the account. ‘The loss to the consumer would be: 


Oncorn and grain £9,275,000 
Ou meat 5,400,000 
Extra cost of bread and meat to consumer ... ite £14,675,000 
We therefore get: 

Loss to consumer on corn and meat duties... £14,675,000 
Amount of revenue gained trom corn and meat 

duties with which to remit other food taxes ... 6,350,000 
Loss to consumer after reduction in tea or tobacco £8,325,000 


The reduction in the tea and tobacco duties, therefore, 
will not compensate the consumer. Protectionists have 
therefore put forward yet another suggestion, viz., that a 
duty on imports of manufactured goods would yield the 
revenue a sum sufficient to cover the balance of £8,000,000 
shown above. It is only necessary, it is represented, to 
levy 10 per cent. on foreign manufactured articles and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would gain enough to en- 
tirely sweep away all the duties on tea, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
and dried fruits ! The proposition is as untenable as the 
other. A 1o per cent. duty on manufactured articles 
would cost the consumer ro per cent. on his clothes, 10 per 
cent. on his furniture, 10 per cent. on every article he 
needs. The whole object of Protective duties is to raise 
prices for the benefit of the home producers of the articles 
taxed. 


LAG. 
(To be continued.) 


LABOUR LEADERS AND 
PREFERENTIAL TRADING. 


—~———_~- 


Protest by 940 Trade Union and Co: 
operative Leaders. 


The Cobden Club have issued a most important pro- 
test against Preferential Trading, signed by 940 acknow- 
Both the busi- 
ness and the propagandist sides of co-operation are repre- 
sented, whilst the signatures cover all the great groups of 
trades—building, mining, textile, engineering, and ship- 
building, food, clothing, furnishing, pottery, transport, &c. 

Perhaps the most convincing way to show that the sig- 
natures are really representative of the organised workers 
of the United Kingdom will be to set out the total member- 
ship of the most influential governing bodies of the two 
great industrial movements, with the proportion of their 
members who have signed the protest. 


ledged leaders of the industrial classes. 


The figures are: 
Total. signi 
otal, ° 
Labour members . as ae dee bn LS es ao 
Directors of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies... st coh a Mes cat A ss OR 
Members of the Central Board of the Co- 


operative Union ... oth af A « ie OO s se TL 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Unions 

Congress... be ag oe a See CES wee) 
Committee of the General Federation of Trade 

Unions Sta és 4. mi bes melo eee lS 
Moseley Commission ae Sue ie joo SER Yea ants 


In estimating the value of these figures—as, indeed, 
generally of the protest—it should be borne in mind 
that almost all those whose names are absent are avowed 
opponents of Preferential tariffs. 

Labour in Parliament is solid against Protection and the 
taxation of food, and so are the men who manage the 
enormous business of the co-operative societies. 

The text of the protest is as follows: 


Cheap food and raw materials have been such a blessing 
to the nation as a whole, and especially to the working 
classes, that we desire at the earliest moment to enter 
our protest against any tampering with the Free Trade 
policy of this country. 

The abandonment of the bread tax by the Government 
encouraged us in the belief that this short-lived experiment 
in Protection was not likely to be repeated. This hope has 
been shattered by Mr. Chamberlain’s pronouncement in 
favour of preferential duties for colonial goods. We are 
thus faced with a critical situation of the utmost gravity. 

Protection is to be made a party cry by the most astute 
electioneerer of our day. Conscious of 1ts economic weak- 
ness, he seeks to exploit on its behalt patriotism and 
poverty. Imperial unity is the bait for the one, and for 
the other the bribe of limited old-age pensions. Mr. 
Chamberlain must know that Protection would not achieve 
either object, but would only create international ill-will 
and domestic misery. 

In the name, then, of the industrial classes we enter 
our protest against this attempt to add to the cost of living, 
to handicap trade, to reduce the area of employment and 
remuneration, and to foster the growth of trusts, which are 
native to the soil of Protection. 

We therefore call upon all friends of progress to resist 
every effort, however carefully disguised, to destroy or im- 
pair the Free Trade system, under which wages have in- 
creased, food has become better and cheaper, and the 
general condition of the people has vastly improved. 


The g4o signatures include the following Labour 
members of Parliament: Messrs. W. Abraham, Richard 
Bell, Henry Broadhurst, John Burns, Thomas Burt, W. 
Randall Cremer, Will Crooks, C. Fenwick, Arthur Hen- 
derson, B. Pickard, D. J. Shackleton, and John Wilson. 

Is there any man who doubts the truth of the concluding 
words of this protest, that food has become cheaper and 


. 


the general condition of the people vastly improved? If 
there be, let him peruse the following table, compiled by 
the officials of the Board of Trade:— _ 


QUANTITIES OF THE FOLLOWING IMPORTED AND EXCISABLE 
ARTICLES RETAINED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION IN 1871, 
1891, AND 1901. 

(Per head of the total population of the United Kingdom.) 


| 


Article. 1871. | 1891. 1901. 
Bacon and Ham... lbs. 3°38 | 13:10 19°87 
Beef... eee ge Ibs. — | 1521 | 21:96 
Butter and Margarine Ibs. | 4°69 9°77 | 12°40. 
Cheese ne Ibs. 4:25 5°85 6-82 
Eggs... no. | 12°75 | 33:67 | 49°25 
Potatoes Ibs. | 3:03 9:34 18°53 
Rice.. Ibs. 7°47 8-85 | 11:43 
Cocoa Ibs. | 0:23 0°63 1:20 
Coffee Ibs. | 0:97 0-76 0:76 
Teait,. By ae Ibs. | 3:92 5°35 6:16 
Wheat andFlour... lbs. 150°63 | 243-99 | 247-08 
Sugar aes wk Ibs. | 46°80 | 80:15 | 88:99 
Tobacco Beh Ibs. 1°36 161 189 
Currants and raisins Ibs. 4:38 4:82 4:09 
Wine ie Sa ies .. | galls; 0-51 0:39 0:37 
Spirits (British and Foreign) galls; 1:00 1:04 1:09 
Mutton, Fresh ... ie Ibs. = 4-91 9°72 
Pork, Salted and Fresh .,. Ibs. aa 0:92 2°76 
Beer, British fae galls — 30°15 30:77 


This table is eloquent of the improved condition and 
comfort of the great mass of our population. 


DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


TUESDAY, September 1.—Governor Jones, of Halifax, N.S., 
speaking at a luncheon to British journalists, says Canada had 
to give Great Britain tariff preference, but he did not expect 
in return any taxation that would increase the cost of living to 
the British people. 

Mr. Clapham, Professor of Economics at the Yorkshire 
College, subscribes to the views set forth by the fourteen 
professors (vide No. 4 FREE TRADER). 

Mr. Chamberlain having, in reply to a correspondent, 
characterised the Cobden Club as ‘‘ an institution mainly sup- 
ported by foreigners whose interest it is that we should main- 
tain our present system of free imports,” Mr. Harold Cox, the 
secretary of the club, writes pointing out that as a former 
member Mr. Chamberlain should be aware that his statements 
are entirely untrue, and asking for a withdrawai. 

WEDNESDAY, September 2.—Writing to a correspondent in refer- 
ence to a Protectionist leaflet, Sir H. Campbell-Barnnerman 
expresses the opinion that had it not been for Free Trade and for 
the general prosperity and cheap food which it has brought 
the twelve millions of underfed people in the country would 
really have been on the verge of starvation, if indeed they 
could have existed at all. Their condition is to be improved 
by applying the principles of freedom to the tenure of land 
and the laws which governit. Nothing except new misery 
can be caused by playing tricks with our fiscal freedom. 

A White Paper containing correspondence in connection 
with the German tariff relating to Canada is published. 

THURSDAY, September 3.—Lord Beauchamp, at Pontesbury, said 
that Lord Lansdowne had asked for a “ big revolver ” to intimi- 
date other nations, but after the revelations of the War Com- 
mission he ought not to be trusted with a penny popgun. 

A meeting of Australian Free Traders at Sydney telegraphed 
to Mr. Chamberlain that the resolution sent to him by the 
Inter-State Conference of Protectionist Associations in favour 

’ of preferential trade on the basis of the existing tariff did not 
express the real voice of Australians. If preference were 
given,there must be an abandonment of the present prohibi- 
tive duties against the motherland. 

‘‘ We are of opinion,” declare the Executive Committee of 
the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners, 
“that atax on tood would lower permanently the spending 
power of the wages earned by our members; that it would 
narrow the boundaries of our trade, would tend to the creation 

- of capitalist monopolies for the exploitation of the people, 
create discord between the colonies and this country, and 
break down the safeguards to international peace which Free 
Trade has established.” 
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Fripay, September 4.—Rumour that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had resigned Leadership of the Liberal Party and 
seat in the House of Commons. Promptly denied by Sir 

enry. 

Mr. Tuff, the Unionist candidate for Rochester, said that 
‘‘as a friend of the working man he could not agree to anything 
which would increase the cost of food.” 

SATURDAY, September 5.—Mr. G. H. Reid, Leader of the 
Opposition in the Australian House of Representatives, 
declares he will fight the next election upon a Free Trade 
platform. 

MonpAy, September 7,—Major Thomson, Unionist candidate 
for St. Andrew’s, declares: ‘‘I wish I knew what Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s plans were, but until he explains them we are more 
or less in the dark.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
FREE TRADE UNION. 


The following Leaflets published by the Free Trade 
Union may be obtained in quantities from the Secretary, 
8, Victoria-street, S.W., by the agents of Free Trade Mem- 
bers of Parliament, or candidates, and by the Secretaries 
of Co-Operative Societies, Trades Councils, or Trade 
Unions, and other organisations on their undertaking to 
distribute what they receive: 


1. The Truth About Taxes on Food. 
2. Who Pays the Import Duty? 
3. Do Our Imports Take the Bread Out of Our 
Mouths ? 
4. Preferential Tariffs and the Experience of Germany. 
5. Both Sides of the Question. 
6. Practical Considerations by a Business Man. 
7. Mr. Chamberlain’s New Scheme. 
8. The Food Tax. 
g. Fifty Years of British Exports. 
10. Forty Years of British Shipping. 
11. Taxing Meat. 
12. A Sham Compensation. 
13. Wages in Germany and England. 
14. Tramp Shipping and Our Fiscal Policy. 
15. Protectionist Questions and Free Trade Answers. 
16. The German Workman’s Meat. 
17. How Mr. Chamberlain Would Tax Farmers. 
18. The German’s Daily Bread. 
19. Trade and the Empire. 
Also: 
Cobden Club Leaflet No. 144: An Appeal from Labour 
Representatives, &c. 
Window Bill: “Mr. Facing-Both-Ways” (cartoon by 
By Ca Ge). 
Pictorial Poster: “The Food Tax.” 
The Free Trade Union also have in stock a limited 
quantity of : 
“The A.B.C. of Free Trade,” by Edward North Buxton. 
“The Financial Reform Almanack.” 


And the back numbers of THe FREE TRADER. 


Single copies of these will be sent on payment of postage 
to intending speakers at Free Trade meetings and others 
engaged in definite work on behalf of Free Trade. 


The “Free Trader” will be sent. gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of Is. a quarter in 


advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W. 


Printed and Published for Taz Fres Trape Union by THe SpgAKER PusiisHine Company, Ltp., 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The only palpable and open results of the Cabinet 
Councils so far have been two publications. One is the Blue 
Book giving the results of the Fiscal Inquiry so far as they 
have yet been achieved. Of these we give a preliminary 
survey in the present number. The detailed examination 
of its contents will occupy a series of articles. At present 
all we need say is that a hasty glance shows that we have 
here a careful and valuable compilation of facts, not many 
of which, perhaps, are new, but which are very usefully 
brought together under one cover. The second publica- 
tion is Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet, a work which would not be 
remarkable for an ordinary man, but is very remarkable 
indeed for a Prime Minister. On its general character we 
comment in another column, reserving detailed examina- 
tion, so far as that is necessary, for a subsequent number. 
How far. the Cabinet as a whole has arrived at “ settled 
convictions ” on the issue remains uncertain at the time 
of writing, and we may have to wait for the October 
speeches before we know whether it is prepared to press 
Preferential Tariffs with Mr. Chamberlain, to drop them in 
favour of Retaliation with Mr. Balfour, or to adhere to 
Free Trade with Mr. Ritchie. 


The latest leaflet from Birmingham tells us that before 
the Repeal of the Corn Law we had won the commercial 
supremacy of the world ! Between 1830 and 1841 our 
external trade, we are assured, increased from £88,000,000 
to £110,000,000. “But by this time the supply of our 
nanufactures had cveriaken the world’s demand,” Wehave 
not the faintest idea why this particular period of eleven 
years is referred to. Protection did not begin in 1830 or 
end in 1841. In 1801 there were some 1,500 different 
rates of duty in Great Britain and 3,000 in Ireland. Let us 
hie back to 1801, then, and note the progress of our export 
trade: 

BRITISH Exports. 


4 

£801 |. 42,000,000 } 

181. 35,000,000 | 

a foyAi Bere 8, of 36,000,000 + Before Free Trade. 
SBS) Gee J ae 37,000,000 | 

ERAS es As OX 52,000,000 } 

LBbL 3. ue ute 74,000,000 \ 

USB 1 es: 125,000,000 | 

1 yp eae 223,000,000 } After Free Trade. 
1881 ... 234,000,000 | 

TO0UR 280,000,000 J 


Surely the limits of misrepresentation are reached when, 
in view of these figures, a leaflet, issued under Mr, Cham- 
berlain’s auspices, states that in 184r the “supply of our 
manufactures had overtaken the world’s demand,” |The 
simple fact is that in the fifty years before Free Trade the 
values of our exports were nearly stationary, We overtook 
nothing, but proceeded at a snail’s pace, while misery was 
rampant in our land, and Select Parliamentary Committees 
investigated agricultural distress 


A glance at the foregoing table will show that in the 
middle of the century some special cause must have arisen 
to make so great a change in the volume of our exports. It 
was not invention, as is sometimes alleged, for the power- 
loom, the spinning-mule, and the steam engine. all date 
from the eighteenth century. We had machine industry 
before 1830, the year selected by the writer of the leaflet, 
yet in 1830 our exports were lower than in 1801, while in 
1841, when we had “ overtaken the world’s demand,” our 
exports were only 10,000,000 higher than they were 
forty years before. ‘The sudden increase in our commerce 
dates from the beginning of the Free Trade era, and no 
reasonable man can assign for our wonderful progress 
after 1850. any single cause as potent as the change in our 
fiscal system. 


Our Consul at Prague, in his annual report on the trade 
of Bohemia, gives some illuminating particulars of the 


deplorable condition of the working classes there. ‘The 
following is from a recent Government report: 
A locksmith, married, without children, earned 2kr. 60h, 


(2s. 2d.) a day; in a year 78okr. (£32 103.). His wife earned, 
by knitting stockings with a machine, 1kr. 60h. a week, or about 
83kr. a year; they therefore together earned 863kr. a year 
(£35 19s. 2d.). Their expenses were: 


kre ph a Has 
Rent, one room ine a mS ... 240 0 10 0 0 
Food, including 4lb. of beef twice a week 416 0 L% 608 
Clothes, together a 100 0 43 4 
Shoes ... ie 32 0 Le Ons 
Coals and Wood ae “be ..- 45 80 118 2 
Subscriptions to clubs sed oe eo 013 4 
Sundries ae el é 13 20 011 0 

863 0 3519 2 


It gives us no pleasure to print these wretched figures, but 
as our Protectionist friends are so fond of comparisons 
with foreign countries, let them ask the British working 
man what he thinks of the wages paid at Prague under 
the beneficent rule ot Protection. 


In an interesting letter the Ottawa correspondent of our 
leading commercial paper, the Economist, says that in 
going up and down the Dominion he finds the proposal for 
giving preferential treatment to wheat alone condemned in 
the strongest manner by Canadian supporters of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Manitoba, including the Territories, is the only 
part of Canada which exports wheat in any considerable 
quantity, and the population there is only one-eighth of the 
whole. To satisfy Ontario we should find it necessary to 
“ prefer” its horses, live cattle, beef, bacon, cheese, fruit, 
eggs, butter, lumber, agricultural implements, leather, peas 
and oats, flour, canned meats. paper and pulp, doors and 
sashes, &c.! 


Then there is Quebec, which would like a preference, 
not only for the articles named, but for potatoes, buck- 
wheat and boots and shoes. The three seaboard pro- 
vinces, which buy food instead of selling it, would next put 
in a demand for differential treatment of their iron anc 
steel, produced at Sydney and New Glasgow, and for ther 
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fish and deals, while British Columbia weuld not get a 
“tie of interest ” unless we taxed tinned salmon and lead. 
Each province would fight for its own hand, and if we 
failed to satisfy them all we should soon hear of agitations 
for secession, or at any rate for a wide reciprocity with the 
United States. And then what ? 


It is too commonly assumed that there is solidarity of 
opinion in our colonies on tariff questions. As a matter 
of fact, in every Protectionist country there are diametrically 
opposed interests which use party politics as a means of 
achieving selfish commercial ends. The interests of the 
Canadian farmer are not those of the Canadian manufac- 
turer, and while the former would be gratified by a British 
corn preference, the latter resents the reduction of Cana- 
dian duties on British manufactures which constitutes our 
guid pro quo. We have not yet been told how colonial 
manufactured articles would be treated in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme. Canadian bounty-fed pig iron, for instance 
—how would we treat that ? It is a comparatively small 
question now, but in the time to come, when, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain reminds us, there will be 50,000,000 white men in 
our self-governing colonies, what steps are to be taken to 
“ protect” the British manufacturer from colonial competi- 
tion-? It is no reply to. say that it will be long before 
colonial industrial competition is formidable. We are 
distinctly told that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is one that 
looks to the future. Looking to the future, then, it is use- 
less to shirk the fact that just as the United States, once 
our colony, has become an industrial competitor, so also 
will Canada, Australia, and South Africa compete with the 
mother country in the markets of the world. 


It is curious to note to what an extent this point is over- 
looked by the Zollverein propagandists. The Daily Tele- 
graph has issued its “Imperial Reciprocity” articles in 
pamphlet form. On page 14 we find the following: 


FOREIGN MANUFACTURED IMPORTS. 


Igol. 1902. 1903 (at rate of 
first six months.) 
£,128,000,000 £,134,000,000 £,135,000,000 


Our foreign competitors now sell in this one market very 
nearly twice as much ‘‘wholly or mainly manufactured 
articles’? as we are now able to sell in the United States 
and all the foreign markets of Europe put together. 


It will be observed that the wicked foreign invader is 
credited with all the damage by our contemporary. Let 
the Telegraph look up its Board of Trade Returns again, 
and it will find that no less than £16,000,000 of these 
“ manufactured imports” came from British possessions in 
1902. Are we to give a preference to the £16,000,000 ? 
If so, what will it profit the Protectionist to build up 
colonial competition at the expense of foreign competition ? 
The only logical treatment of this difficult point we re- 
member to have seen is by Mr. Ernest E. Williams, in 
“The Case for Protection.” He sees clearly that if there 
is any virtue in Protection the British manufacturer wll 
need it in the future as much against the colonist as the 
foreioner. 


The reports of German Chambers of, Commerce are full 
of instruction as to the operation of “ dumping” from the 
German point of view. The Siegen Chamber is Protec- 
ticnist, but in its report just issued it is constrained to say: 

“We cannot pass over in silence the loud complaints of 
many manufacturers of finished goods that cheap German 


exports of materials make it possible for firms abroad to 
offer serious competition here.” 


Having made this admission, the Chamber confesses itself 
helpless to suggest a remedy. We can tell them of one. 
It is that the German manufacturers who complain should 
be afforded the only adequate system of Protection, which 
is Free Trade. Then they would not suffer the chagrin of 
being beaten in their own market with goods made out of 
cheap material, which is denied to them under the Tariff. 
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FIRST STEPS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


“HE Cabinet has met. It has deliberated for two 

: days, and the outcome up to the time of writing is 
—a pamphlet. Mr. Balfour, who is apparently, to use his 
own engaging phrase, “a child in these matters” as in some 
others, seems to have turned his attention to political 
economy during the summer with a view to attaining some 
“settled convictions.” The result was a series of notes 
communicated first to his colleagues, and now in pamphlet 
form to the public. The little book has all the outer shape 
and seeming of a real essay on the subject with a little 
table complete. As the product of a literary man, starting 
with no knowledge of the facts and applying no apparent 
mental effort to mastering them, it must be regarded as a 
very clever performance. It is possible, as the Standard 
points out with delicate banter, that “some at least of the 
experienced persons who form his Cabinet were already in 
possession of the facts and considerations” which the 
pamphlet contains. On the other hand, we can, with our 
contemporary, “commend it with a good conscience even 
to readers who shrink from exhausting mental effort.” And 
we cannot help quoting one more sentence from the 
Standard’s article, as on this point it seems so much more 
fitting for a supporter than for an opponent of Mr. Balfour 
to speak: 

“Primers of Political Economy are seldom light reading, 
and we do not pretend that the present essay is a jeu 
@esprit. But, compared with the fiood of crabbed conten- 
tion which surges through the serial literature of the day, 
it has the charm of romance. That the review of the data 
leads to no positive conclusion is, cn the side of practice, 
a defect; but the very absence of a concrete moral gives 


piquancy. Aposiopesis is, as everyone knows, one of the 
most effective of the rhetorical figures.” 


Such is the intellectual value of Mr. Balfour's contribu- 
tion to the controversy as it impresses a most friendly critic. 
Indeed, hiow can any economist speak seriously of a 
pamphlet which, in dealing with the volume of our export 
trade, dismisses the whole question of our shipping in a 
scanty footnote; which threatens us with final exclusion 
from foreign markets without the slightest reference to the 
“ most-favoured-nation clause,” by which, as Free Traders, 
we obtain entrance to every Protected country that does not 
shut out the goods of the whole world; which, finally, deals, 
after the fashion of beginners in economics, with a “ hypo- 
thetical island” instead of the real United Kingdom, and 
Goes not recognise that what the author takes for “ causes ” 
saving us from the fate of such an island are really so many 
proofs that his suppositions and imaginations have and can 
have no application whatever to the realities of British 
commerce. , Nevertheless, such is the irony of 
things that an essay which would be voted a 
poor and shallow performance in an undergraduate 
debating society will have a_ serious effect on 
a great Empire. If Mr. Balfour comes to no very posi- 
tive conclusion, he indicates clearly enough whither he is 
ready to go. Not Preference but Retaliation is his watch- 
word. Mr. Chamberlain’s Colonial scheme appears to 
have. gone by the board. “If you want a Preference with 
the Colonies you must put a tax upon food.” That was no 
mere expression of opinion, but the frank recognition of a 
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fact. The country has pretty clearly replied: “Then, we 
do not want a Preference with the colonies.” But the 
mere suggestion of a reversal of our fiscal policy had let 
loose all the chained demons of Protection. Hardly were 
the words out of Mr. Chamberlain’s mouth than the “ tear- 
ing, raging propaganda” began. But what the critical 
reader at once noticed was that all the life and vigour of 
the argument and oratory on Mr. Chamberlain’s side was 
not Imperialist, but purely Protectionist. The colonial side 
of the question was inextricably bound up with the taxation 
of tood, and, in spite of all disclaimers, of raw materials. 
Far from being advocated with enthusiasm, this part of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals was from the first treated apolo- 
getically, and on this side the energy of his supporters was 
devoted to tne discovery of excuses, palliatives, and con- 
cealments. But on foreign competition, on the excess oi 
imports, on dumping, on the need for punishing the malli- 
cious German who sells us cheap steel, on all these congenial 
topics the “ young lions” roared their lustiest. Not Mr. 
Chamberlain nor Mr. Seddon, but the Old Adam of Pro- 
tection, incarnate let us imagine in Sif Howard Vincent 
or Mr. Chaplin, is the true leader of the movement, the 
genuine source of its inspiration and strength. Mr. Balfour, 
who if he has not knowledge has wit, and if he has not 
He is aware that 


‘ 


industry has address, is aware of that. 
the temper to which he appeals exists in every people, and 
Only 


suggest that we are alone in a ring of hostile nations and 


for ministering to it the less argument the better. 
the thing is done. Something, it is at once agreed, must be 
done to hit back, and whether the blow will recoil more 
heavily on our own heads the excited crowd dees not stop 
to inquire. Fortunately, there are many who are neither so 
excited nor so ignorant that they will refuse to listen to the 
overwhelming arguments of our great and growing commer- 
cial prosperity, of the demonstrable needs of our industrial 
position, and of the historical failure of retaliation as a 


means of destroying a wall of hostile tariffs. 


GERMAN EXPORTS AND THE 
AMERICAN TARIFE. 


We have obtained from Germany particulars of the 
quantity and value of Germany’s exports of wool, woollen 
and worsted goods, to the United States in recent years. 
They are as follows: 


Year. Double Cwt. Value in 1,000 Marks. 
ESQO GN Liceecaur C2 OM Ins 5 cc's ne sc 32,416 
LSQ7-7\. (hen dees LAL Yy/e OF as 8 eo 315720 
I8g6> os) MILA, ata0e.) (44.514: 15,813 
TSOQQ!' > Wiardes ee BSG4g2t 7 | ..A 14,620 
TQOO) 9 Reavas eee BVOSO My vest wes 14,292 
ee) SMe cee oe Zest 2Auly ~Acansses 12,407 
TSO2 lies slant olay Ziswelnhie! ghia aera 12,748 


_ It will be seen that after the tariff of 1897 German 
woollen exports to America fell by 57 per cent. It is 
curious also to note that, whereas the 1902 exports were 
greater in volume than in 1gor, the value was practically 
the same, showing that Germany increased her sales to 
America at the expense of profits, or, in other. werds, by 
“dumping.” The figures may serve to remind British 
manufacturers that foreign tariffs are not only aimed at 
British goods, as is commonly assumed in Protectionist 
arguments 
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THE FISCAL INQUIRY. 


The first result of inquiry into the Fiscal question 
was issued on Wednesday in the form of a Blue Book 
of 495 pages, under the title of ‘‘ Memoranda, Statis- 
tical Tables and Charts, prepared in the Board of 
Trade.” 
whole ground of inquiry,” and it is pointed out in the 
preface that ‘‘a large part of the data for the discussion 
of the problems referred to in it are already available,” 
a point to which we have frequently alluded. 

We propose in this number to give a brief sum- 
mary of the heads of information supplied, with a short 
comment on a few points, leaving detailed examination 


The volume ‘‘ does not profess to cover the 


of the separate issues to separate numbers. 

The Prefatory Note to the volume is by Sir Alfred 
Bateman, and is, of course, quite colourless in charac- 
The chief of the Commercial Department of the 
Board of Trade, however, very wisely calls attention 
to one or two matters which are frequently overlooked 
in the consideration of comparative statistics of trade 


ter. 


and industry : 


(1) In comparisons over periods of years the general 
trend of prices should be borne in mind. To facilitate this 
the course of general prices during the nineteenth century 
has been shown on a chart which is prefixed to the 
Memoranda. 

(2) In comparisons between imports and exports the 
methods of valuation and the inclusion or exclusion of re- 
exports must always be taken into account. This point is 
dealt with in grea‘er detail in the note cn p. 31. 

(3) In comparing our imports from different countries it is 
to be remembered that our trade accounts show for the 
most part the countries whence the goods are shipped, and 
not those of their origin. This qualification affects the 
figures for our trade with Germany very largely in con- 
sequence of the magnitude of the transit trade through 
Be)gien and Dutch ports as well as the transit of Austrian 
and other goods through Germany. To some extent it also 
affects the United States and Canadian figures. It is for 
many purposes desirable to deal with the combined figures 
fur Germany, Holland, and Belgium rather than with those 
of any of these countries separately. 


Index numbers are frequently used throughcut the 
volume, and in our next issue we shall give a brief 
explanation of the method of such numbers for the 
information of those who are not familiar with the 
handling of that useful method of measuring the change 
in prices. 

Both Sir Alfred Bateman and Mr. Llewelyn Smith, 
the Deputy Comptroller General, are to be heartily 
congratulated on the rapidity with which they have 
presented this invaluable volume of statistics. 


IL.—IMPORTS AND EXFORTS OF 
MANUFACTURES. 


The first set of tables and charts deals with the imports and 
exports of manufactured goods into and from the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United States. In view of 
the fact that 1854 was the first year in which the real value of 
our imports was noted, that year is taken as a convenient 
starting point for all the tables so far as practicable. For 
various reasons it has been found impossible to give figures 
for the different countries which are sirictly comparable, chiefly 
because the definition of what constitutes a manufactured article 
varies in the statistical records of different nations. Thus, pig 
iron is treated as a manufacture in the United States and the 
United Kingdom, while in Germary and France it is excluded 
from this category, and, as our rec ders are aware itis an article 
which may be correctly defined either as a raw material or a 
manufacture. 
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_ The table for the United Kingdom shows that, while our 
imports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods rose 
from £26,000,000 in 1854 to £149,000,000 in 1902, our exports of 
similar articles rose froiii £88,000,000 in 1854 to £227,000,000 in 
1902, 

In the case of Germany information is not available betore 


1880, but between that year and 1901 German imports of 


manufactures rose from £39,000,000 to 53,000,000, while 
exports of manufactures rose from £83,000,000 to £144,000,008. 

In the case of France, information is available from 1876. 
In that year French imports of manufactures were £23,000,000 
against £31,000,000 in 1901, while in the same time exports of 
manufactures rose from £72,000,000 to £90,000,000. A really 
remarkable feature of the French table is the almost stationary 
character of both imports and exports of manufactures. 

Turning to the United States, the earliest year for which we 
have complete particulars is 1860, when imports of manufactured 
goods were valued at £44,000,000. In 1901 the value had risen 
to £67,000,000. Inthe same time exports of American manufac- 
tures rose from only £8,o00,000 in 1860 to £85,000,000 in 1901. 
The extraordivary contrast between these figures and those of 
France cannot fail to strike the most casual observer, and it is 
in itself a sufficient reply to those who believe that the Protec- 
tionist system produces similar results in all countries. 

The Board of Trade have added to the tables a most useful 
column of notes of tariff changes and other events likely to 
influence the course of commerce. There, of course, their duty 
ceases, and Tables are presented entirely without comment. 
It did not lie within the province of the officials to analyse the 
imports and exports of manufactures in detail and to examine 
their significance. But to form any true opinion of the relation 
of these figures to the prosperity of the countries concerned, 
it is, of course, necessary to consider the figures in detail, parti- 
cularly with regard to the nature of the articles and the use to 
which they are devoted. 


Il.—BRITISH. EXPORTS TO PROTECTED, AND 
UNPROTECTED COUNTRIES AND COLONIES. 


The second table is an attempt to distinguish between our 
exports to protected and unprotected countries, and the principal 
protected foreign countries have been selected as follows :— 
Russia, Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria, and 
the United States. To these have been added Belgium and 
Holland, although of course Holland is not a protected country 
and the Belgian tariff is very moderate. They have been in- 
cluded with protected countries because so much of the wade 
of Germany passes through Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

A summary of the results shows that in the period :850-1902 
the proportionate distribution of our total exports, as between 
the protected and unprotected markets of the world, has been 
reversed, the proportion in 1850 being 56 per cent. to protected 
and 44 per ceut. to other markets, whereas in 1902 the propor- 
tions were 42 per cent. to protected and 58 per cent. to other 
markets. When exports of manufactures alone are taken into 
consideration, the change has beea slightly more marked. 

There can he no doubt as to the effect of protective tariffs 
in checking our export trade with the group of protected 
countries within the last two decades. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the tariffs of foreign nations have not only 
checked our exports but their exports to each other, and we still 
have the lion share of the import trade of protectionist nations. 


I1I.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MANUFAC- 
TURES EXAMINED IN DETAIL. 


These tables are simply a reprint of the tables of imports and 
exports to be found in the yearly statistical abstract. They en- 
abie the intelligent man to form an idea of the nature of the 
articles which we import and export and of their usés whether 
as materials or otherwise. In considering them it is, of course, 
necessary to bear in mind that, while the export values are 
f.o.b,, the import values are swollen by the cost of insurance and 
freight. Also the import figures include articles both for home 
consumption and for re-export. For these and other reasons 
the greatest caution is required in comparing the value of our 
exports of manufactures to particular countries with that of our 
imports of manufactures from the same countries. 


IV.—EXPORTS OF COAL, MACHINERY, AND 


OTHER: ARTICLES. 


The object of this table is, of course, to show that our 
exports of coal and of machirery account for a great part of the 
increase in our exports, a very simple point. 


V.—EXCESS OF IMPORTS. 


The next memorandum is a most important one, dealing in 
detail with that Protectionist bogey, the excess of imports. It 
considers in detail the items which goto make up a considerable 
and increasing balance between our imports and exports. We 
need hardly dwell upon this memorandum, for in a recent issue 
of THe FREE TRADER we devoted a special article to the subject, 
the conclusions of which do not differ materially from those of 
the Blue Book. Suffice it to say that the official view is that 
our “ invisible exports” are sufficient and probably more than 
suffici“nt to account for the average excess of imports. 
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VI.—OUR SUPPLIES OF FOOD AND 
MATERIALS. 


Some excellent tables are devoted to an examination in 
detail of the sources ot our imported food and materials, and 
the official figures of course correspond with those which we 
gave to our readers in Nos. 1 to 4 of THE FREE TRADER. The 
inevitable inference is that our foreign supplies are indis- 
pensable. 


VII.—OUR FOOD SUPPLIES IN DETAIL. 


This table is an explanation of the former, and serves, with 
regard to the various descriptions of food-stuffs, to show what 
quantities we derive from individual countries and colonies. So 
iar as the colonies are concerned, we give on page 62 of this 
issue a table which will show the reader at a glance what he 
would take some time to summarise from the official table. The 
figures are usefu! as showing that if we tax food the benefit con- 
ferred upon our various colonies would differ very greatly, for 
while Canada sends us more food than all the other colonies put 
together, South Africa sends us practically none. 


VUI.—WHEAT PRICES AND WHEAT DUTIES 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


In considering the tables in this part of the Blue Book it will 
be necessary to bear in mind most carefully that the effect 
of import duties upon prices is dependeat upon the extent 
to which the importing country is an importer of foreign 
wheat. In the case of France, as the Board of Trade 
points out, the imported wheat ranges from about 2 per 
cent, to 25 per cent. of the whole supply. If you leave this 
factor out of account, you can prove anything you like with 
regard to the influence of duties upon prices. In years when 
France practically imports no wheat, the Frenci corn duty has 
of course no more effect than a duty upon the importation of 
coal would have in this country. As soon, however, as importa- 
tion rises to a considerable percentage of the French supply, 
the duty tells on the price. The reader will fiad this explained 
in our istue of September 4. aes 

As the Board of Trade point ou‘,in every year but one in 
which the imported wheat in France exceeded a certain limit, 
the difference between French and English prices was greater 
than that of the duty. Here again we have a point which intel- 
ligent men needed no iaquiry to establish. 


IX. and 1Xa.— GERMAN AND FRENCH FOOD 
TARIFFS AND . WHEAT : - PRICES (AND 
FREIGHT RATES. 


_ These tables will be useful, but we need not dwell upon them 
in this preliminary review. 


X.—THE .TIN-PLATE TRADE 


3 we need hardly say, the Tin-Plate Trade is one of the 
“show” cases of the Protectionist orator. The effect of the 
American iariff upon our export of tin-plates to America is well 
known, but the realiy remarkable thing about the tin-plate trade 
is the way in which our exports to other countries have so greatly 
increased that our exports of tin-plate in 1902 were valued at 
over £4,co»,000, and bid fair soon to overtake the quantity 
exported before the McKinley Tariff. ; 


XI.—FOREIGN COUNTRIES,.BRITISH 
COLONIES, AND PREFERENTIAL “PRADE, 


This is a useful memorandum setting out with commendable 
lucidity the practice of foreigu couatries and ’British colonies 
with regard to preferential trading. Space does not allow us 
to givedetails. Butas so much has been made of the German- 
Canadian dispute, we may usetully note that Germany treats 
the products of her colonies in the sam2 way as the products ot 
countries enjoying “most favoured nation” treatment, while 
German goods imported into German colonies also enjoy most 
tavoured natioa treatmeut only. 


XIl.—FRENCH TRADE WITH FRENCH 
COLONIES WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
FOR LHOSE OF CERTAIN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


Carefully compared figures under this heading show that the 
proportion of exports from French colonies and possessions sent 
to France and other countries has in general remained nearly 
stationary, but the proportion imported from France as compared 
with other countries has somewhat increased. The fiscal arrange- 
ments between France and her colonies vary cousiderably, but, 
speaking broadly, France admits the products of her principal 
colonies free or at reduced rates, while French colonies have 
differential duties in favour of the mother country. 


XITf.—COMPARATIVE TREATMENT OF BRITISH 
AND BRITISH COLONIAL GOODS BY FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


Tois memorandum states very briefly and concisely cur 
position, and that of our colonies with regard to “ most favoured 
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nation” treatment by foreign countries; Amongst other things 
it brings out the interesting fact that not only Germany, but Italy 
denies “ most favoured nation” treatment to Canada. Broadly 
speaking, however, our Free Trade system has secured not onlv 
for ourselves, but for our colonies ‘“‘most favoured nation” 
treatment in foreign countries. 


XV.—NOTES ON DRAWBACKS. 


_ On a preferential system, duties on raw materials would be 
inevitable. It is probably for this reason that we are given this 
memorandum showing how foreign countries dealt with the 
subject of ‘“ drawbacks” on exports. 


XVI.—FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
TARIFFS. 


This is a summary of the information given in two Blue 
Books, which have long been available to everyone. So far as 
gee it makes comparisons between the rates of duties 
evied on British products by foreign countries and British 
Colonies respectively. : 


XVII.—FOREIGN VESSELS AND BRITISH 
SHIPPING TRADE. 


This memorandum examines, among other things: 

1. The practice of foreign countries with regard to their 
shipping trade with their over-sea and distant possessions. 

2. Practice as regards reservation of coast trade. 

3. Statistics of shipping trade within the British Empire. 

4. Extent to which the foreign countries whose pessessions 
share in the British trade give reciprocity. 


XVIII.—FOOD CONSUMPTION AND COST OF 
LIVING. 


In this memorandum the information available as to cost of 
living of working-class families in Great Britain and in foreign 
countries -has been brought together so. far as_ possible. 
cee: it is a subject most difficult to investigate, and in the 
view of the time at their disposal we think the Board ot Trade 
have done very well. A useful chart shows for the United 
Kingdom how greatly the cost of food has fallen in a generation, 
whiie the rate of money wages has risen considerably. 

By the use of index numbers it is made clear that as regards 
food, the cost of living in Germany has fallen very much less in 
twenty-five years’ thau inthe United Kingdom. In the last five 
years the German workman has been able to purchase a3 much 
food of th2 kind to which he is accitstomed {or 100 marks as he 
could get previously for 112 marks; while the English workman 
has been able to make too shillings go as far in purchasing tood 

_as-140 shillings would have gone 20 years betore. 


XIX., XX, XXf.—MONEY WAGES. 


These tables examine the general course of money wages in 
the United Kingdom and in foreign coun'ries for a series of 
years, and there is a special memorandum on the comparative 
level of money wages in the United Kingdom, United States, 
Germany, and Trance at the present time. ‘The space at our 
disposal only enables us to quote the valuable comparison of 
tates of wages in skilled trades, which is as follows: 


IMPORT 


AVERAGE WEEKLY RATES FOR 15 SKILLED TRADES. 


United United 
' Kingdom. States. Germany. Frarce. 
I], Capital Cities... 42s. Od. 75s, Od. 24s. Od. 363. Od. 
Il. Other cities and : 
towns 36s. OJ. 693s. 4d. 22s. 64. 22s. 10d. 


XXII.—TRUSTS. 


This memcranduin examines the export policy pursued by 
Trusts in Germany, the United States, aud Austria-Hungary. It 
exposes in detail the system of selling dear at home and cheap 
abroad which has been deliberately adopted by the Trusts of 
America and the Kartells of Germany. Here is a striking 
instance from Germany: 

In November, 1900, the Kartell of rolled wire manufac- 
turers promised its Clients au export bounty of 15 marks a 
ton (on condition that the customer bought all his wire trom 
the Kartell), 

The price of wire for nails at the end of 1990 was: 


I. Home Trade— 
A. For sale to German 
customers a 
B. For sale in Germany, 
but to be exported 
; from Germany 
II. Foreign Trade— 
Export price of wire Kar- 
hy tell hs Re nie ERS a re 
We think the British people will pause before they confer 
upon their manufacturers the power to charge them £9 15s. for 
a ton of nails sold abroad for £5 15s. This is a German 
instance, but the policy of the Trusts in America works to pre- 
cisely the same ends. For instance, the American Window 
Glass Trust, sheltering behind the 60 per cent. tariff, is enabled 
to charge the American corsumer nearly twice as much for an 
inferior glass as we pay in this country. 


185 marks per ton 


170 ” ” 
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XXIII.L—WAGES:- AND EXPORTS. 


This memorandum is an interesting attempt to ascertain the 
relation of wages to the value of our export trade. The official 
conclusion is that the estimated wages-cost of our 284 millions 
of domestic exports is 130 millions, while the total wages bill of 
the United Kingdom has been estimated at between 700 millions 
and 750 millions; that is to say, that the proportion of the total 
labour of the British working classes, which is concerned with 
production for export, is between one-fifth and one-sixth of the 
bape and this, of course, takes no account of our carrying 
trade. 


XXIV.—OCCUPATIONS. 


This consists of a number of tables compiled from the census 
returns, showing the number of persons occupied in important 
industries in each of the census years since 1851. The summary 
table shows that since 1871 the number of persons employed in 
agricuiture, lace manufacture, woollen and worsted manufacture, 
linen and silk manufacture, has declined ; while those engaged 
in building, mining, cotton manufacture, iron and steel manufac- 
ture, engineering and shipbuilding, tailoring, boot and shoe 
mapufacture, printing and bookbinding, furniture making, and 
earthenware and glass’ manufacture, have iucreased. 


XXV.—TEXTILES AND IRON. 


This memorandum consists of tables which have been pre- 
pared in answer to a question as to the output of textiles and 
iron in aseries of years. A useful chart gives the estimated 
annual consumption of pig iron, cotton, and wool ; the quantity 
of pig iron produced and the growth of the population during a 
series of years. Figures have been added to the tables showing 
the total number of persons employed in the above groups ot 
trades in. each census year.. These figures are valuab'e as 
giving some indication of the importance of these trades to our 
Wage-eirning population, though, of course, the introductioa 
of improved machinery is carefully to be borne in mind. 


XXVI:—IRON AND STEEL AND THE NORTH. 
EAST COAST. 


This memorandum shows that employment in the iron and 
steel trades on the north-east coast has fallen off, the decrease 
being less at steel than at iron works. It appears, therefore, 
that very few works have been closed since the middle of 1899, 
the year before the boom. 


XXVII.—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


This is a useful statement in summary form of the leading 
statistics bearing on the industrial condition of this and certain 
other countries, giving population, commerce, shipping, prices, 
consumption, production, wages, and so forth, 


XXVIII.—SHIPPING. 


This is a table taken from the annual S'atement of Navigation 
and Shipping, and brings cut the facts which are so consistently 
ignored in Protectionist arguments as to the wonderful position 
of our Mercantile Marine. 


XXIX.—SHIP-BUILDING. 


A single-page table shows progress of ship-building in this 
count'y, in Germany, France, and the United States since 1858. 


XXX.—IMPORTS FROM, FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
SENT erO OUR COLONIES, 


This memorandum examines the facts already published 
in a White Paper. It is, however, not nearly so lucid as 
Mr. Gerald Ballour’s return, and we can only imagine that Mr. 
Gerald Balfour had the White Paper No. 332 prepared to sup- 
plement it. 


XXXI.—BRITISH TRADE AND PRODUCTION. 


This consists of a useful series of tables dealing with popula- 
tion, emigration, foreign trade, shipping, production, railways, 
profits and capital, banking, currency, pauperism, and so forth. 

The Blue Book concludes with an Appendix, which givesa 
list of some of the principal publications of the Board of 
Trade and other Government Departments, bearing on com- 
mercial, labour, and statistical questions. ln these can be 
found by far the greater part of the information gathered 
together in this Blue Book. That, of course, is no reflection upon 
the Board of Trade. Butitis areflection on those who, having 
at their command the same information as that available to the 
Board of Trade, insisted that a special inquicy was necessary 
to establish facts which no statesman had any excuse for not 
knowing. The present Blue Book will be useful in that it 
gathers into one volume a number of particulars which hitherto 
could only be found by a reference to many volumes, but it 
contains no revelations as to our position in the world of com- 
merce. Nevertheless, we heartily welcome its appearance, for 
itis clear that there are thousands besides Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour, wbo have great ueed of a knowledge of its 
contents- 
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VII.—“ Ties of Interest’’: The Taxation 
of Food and Materials— (continued). 


V E have seen that, under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 

for the readjustment of food taxes, the con- 
sumer cannot escape, for the simple reason that, whereas 
our present taxes on tea, &c., are for revenue only, the 
suggested taxation of bread and meat is not merely to add 
to our national revenue, but to provide a bonus for the 
British and colonial farmers. While the revenue would 
only gain the tax on foreign supplies, the consumer would 
pay toll on all supplies, whether home, foreign, or colonial. 
And let it be not supposed that a 2s. duty on corn, ora 5 per 
cent. duty on meat, ora 10 per cent. duty on manufactures 
would content either our colonists abroad or our Protec- 
tionists at home. They would but form the thin end of the 
wedge. <A 2s. corn duty would do little for colonial wheat 
growers. To have any substantial effect upon commerce, 
to give our colonists a preference worth anything, the duty 
would have to be at least ros. per quarter. That would 
cost the consumer here £ 46,000,000. 

But that is not all. .. Let us see who, precisely, would 
benefit in our colonies. Take, first, the case of our self- 
governing colonies, which Mr. Chamberlain says we must 
(if need be by sacrifice) bind to our side by “ ties of in- 
terest.” The following table examines the figures relating 
to the chief imports of food so far as the self-governing 
colonies are concerned : — 


Tue Cuter Foops Wuich We Importep: From THE SELF 
GOVERNING COLONIES IN 1902. 
Values in thousands of £. 

Australia, 


(A year of | South New 
Canada. drought.) Africa. Zealand. 


eT Tas 


Wiheat tates sce I A ence SOT ey ASS Reel oh oe ke 53 
Cheese wi asia hace AOOM is a, ee ikem) ake 131 
EINER ss ue ANOS Sek LSA Bi sce AOE iP ee cat 781 
Meat: : 
Bacon, Hams and Pork 1,645 Be arg eee fi Wd 1 
Beet yids ee a 92 pe Ie a a 428 
Mitton Wi aati ie — 568 fuss 2,272 
Rabbiteusic ace. a 246 ie 7193 
Cattle, Sheep, and 
(MOOT DS ees sk. shspek uate 1,730 — _— — 
EIST Mee Neen: eaien Menon tS 1,072 — — -— 
13 381 3.011 — 4,839 


So that, by taxing. food, and food alone, to cement the 
Empire we should simply be offering an advantage to 
Canada, who, it will be seen by my table, supplies us with 
nearly twice as much food as all the other self-governing 
colonies put together. In 1902, a year of drought in 
Australia, the Commonwealth supplied us with only 
43,000,000 worth of food, while New Zealand sent us 
nearly £5,0c0,0co worth. These quantities are simply 
trifling in relation to the extent of our total food supplies, 
but it is important to note that, as between the colonies 
themselves, the variation in interest is considerable. 
Seven hundred and fifty thousand New Zealanders would 
get a preference on 5,000,000, while 4,000,000 
Australians would get a bonus. on £3,000,000. 


As for South Africa, the case in which Mr. Cham: 
berlain is, or should be, most interested, we receive 
only a little wine and food. from the Cape. As for 
Canada itself, our bonus in food would suit agricultural 
Canada, but the guid pro quo, the Canadian preference for 
British goods, but serves to irritate industrial Canada, 
which demands Prctection. Even the present Preferential 
tariff (a small reduction on duties chiefly aimed at ourselves) 
has caused much dissatisfaction to many Canadian manu- 
facturers, which has repeatedly found public expression. 
Mr. Monk, the member for Jacques Cartier, asked, in 
March, 1902, whether 

« We are ta continue being made the slaughter market for 
the great manufacturers of Europe. At present. under the 
Preferential clauses we are sacrificed to the great manufac- 
turers of Great Britain. Ready and willing as we 
were to give Great Britain a Preference, we were not 
prepared to grant such a Preference as would imperil in any 
Way our own great industrial interests.” 

Mr. Tarte, a Canadian minister, wrote io Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in October, 1902, as follows :— 

‘“¢ The interests of the Canadian people make it our duty 
to revise, without delay, the tariff of 1897, with the view of 
giving a more adequate protectioa.” 

As for the Canadian Government itself, in an official 
memorandum prepared a few months ago ‘he fullcwing 
appeared :— 

‘‘ The Canadian Government has been attack a d by Cana- 
dian manufacturers on the.ground that the pre ference is 
seriously interfering with their trade. The woollen manu- 
fac‘urers have been foremost in the attack, and they have 
made very bitter complaints to the effect that the industry 
is threatened with ruin through the severe competition from 
Britain brought about by the operation of the preference.” 

Moreover, it is on record that the Canadian Finance 
Minister, in a statement made to the Dominion Parliament 
in April, 1903, remarked that at the time of the 1902 Con- 
ference in London Mr. Fielding frankly told the Colonial 
Secretary that, while his Government were prepared to re- 
arrange their tariff to give Great Britain a preference 
over the foreign competitor, they were not. prepared, as 
between the British and the Canadian manufacturer, to 
make any further reduction in their tariff which would 
operate to the advantage of the former. 

But to leave the sectional interests of Canada out of the 
question, how could we redress the balance as between 
Canada and our other colonies ? In spite of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s disclaimer, we should soon find it necessary, im 
common fairness, to atone for the undue favour given to 
Canada by taxing raw materials on behalf of the other 
colonies. That would enable us to favour Australasian 
and South African wool (to the destruction of our woollen 
and worsted industries), which in turn would doubtless lead 
to a demand for a preference for Canadian timber and wood 
pulp as against European supplies. However we rang the 
changes on the tariff it is certain that we could not devise 
taxes which would confer anything like equal benefits upon 
our possessions, and to confer unequal benefits would be to 
create intense and not unnatural dissatisfaction. 
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VIII.—‘“ Ties of Interest”: Where 


British Trade is Done. 


In my analysis of imports I carefully divided the re- 
spective shares of foreign and colonial trade. It is now 
of interest to consider our import and export trade as a 
whole : 

BRITISH OVER-SEA TRADE IN 1902. 


Imports. 
From foreign countries oe cea .. £421.598,241 
From British possessions ... aa «- 106,793,033 
£528,391,274 
Exports of British Goods. 
To foreign countries.. : £174.395 355 
To British possessions We oi »» 109,028,611 
£283,423,966 
Exports of Goods Previously Impcrted. 
To foreign countries ... ae ae es. =£597,331,942 
To British possessions eh A ee eae 8,482,871 
£65,814,813 
ToTAL Exports. 

To foreign countries... sas ac sve, £091, 7a7,000 
To British possessions e 117,511,482 
£349,238,779 


— 


Total Trade (Imports and BrRehA together). 


With foreign countries ae ee. £653,325,538 
With British possessions ... aad ... 224,304,515 
£877,630,053 


A glance at these figures will show how overwhelmingly 
important is the foreign part of our commerce. Not only 
do we derive the greater part of our indispensable imports 
from foreign lands, but our export trade is transacted chiefly 
with places outside the Empire. It will be seen that our 
total trade in goods in 1902 was valued at £877,000,000, 
of which £653,000,000 was transacted with foreign 
countries and £224,000,000 with British possessions. Let 
us clearly realise, therefore, that in attempting by artificial 
means to divert trade from foreign to colonial channels we 
should be dislocating three-fourths of our commerce with 
the object of increasing the remaining fourth. I say “ with 
the object,” because it by no means follows that any tam- 
pering with the natural channels of trade would carry that 
object into effect. In matters of trade it is axiomatic that, 
to quote Mr. Barrie’s inimitable butler, 


The effect of duties, even of small ones, cannot 


“ whatever is natural 
is right.” 
That is why Protectionist countries 
It is quite the usual thing 


be gauged in advance. 
are always tinkering their tariffs. 
for a duty to leave unsatisfied the very industry which it was 
enacted to encourave, while it inflicts unmerited discomfi- 
ture upon others which no one imagined it could possibly 
injure. Merely to give Preferential duties to our colonies 
would by no means insure that our trade with our colonies 
would increase. In so far as colonial food producers were 
concerned they would perhaps make immediate gains, but 
the general depression of trade that would follow would 
soon reduce the purchasing power of the United Kingdom, 
and our colonies would find that they had killed the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. Our colonies should remsmber 
that we are rich, not because of our trade with them, but 
because of our trade with the world. If they will have us 
dislocate the greater part of our trade to please them, the 
British market will soon cease to be as attractive as at 


present 
L. G. C. M 


CIVIL SERVANTS AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 


PROPOSALS. 
To the Editor of THe FREE TRADER. 
Sirn,—The Cobden Club has called a Conference on 


October 24 in London, to consider the probable effect of Mr. J. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals upon members of the Civil Ser- 
vice. All branches of the Civil Service are invited to send 
representatives, and already several of the larger trades unions 
among Government workers have decided to send Delegates. 
The only wonder is that more interest has not been aroused on 
this question among the class of the community in receipt of 
fixed wages. 

Civil servants will be affected in a special manner should Mr. 
Chamberlain succeed. He has stated, and it is admitted by 
most of his supporters, that his proposals will increase the 
cost of living, but a rise in wages will more than compensate 
for this fact. The Civil servant can assume, for the sake of 
argument, that Mr. Chamberlain’s forecast will work with 
mathematical precision, and then he can ask, “Where do I 
come in?” An increase in the necessaries of life will diminish 
the purchasing power of his wages. As a consequence, he will 
suffer considerable discomfort, and in the lower ranks the pinch 
of poverty will make itself felt. The result will be brought 
about by the deliberate action of the Government, and will be, in 
reality, a reduction of wages—a lessening of the value in the 
conditions of service held out to the Civil servants at the time 
of their appointment. Morally, the Government is bound to 
raise the wages until they are at least equal in purchasing value 
to those existing under the régime of Free Trade and low prices. 
But will the Government act in this manner, although, as the 
Westminster Gazette states, the claim is “ irresistible” ? 

Mr. Chamberlain has been asked for his opinson upon this 
point, and he evades the issue. Lord Goschen pressed for in- 
formation, but he got nothing in reply. The plain facts are 
easily stated, and Civil servants need little reminding of them. 
Most of the servants of the State enter at an early age, and start 
at a low wage, and progress to the top of the scale by slow 
stages. These salaries are never revised unless great agitations 
occur, and in some instances they have altered very little during 
twenty years. Ordinary economic laws governing wages do not 
apply to Civil servants, and fluctuations are almost unknown. 
Changes occur infrequently No machinery exists for periodi- 
cal investigations, and altogether the State can impose what it 
likes, and the employé can protest, but very ineffectively. 

It is inconceivable that a sudden rise in the cost of living 
would be met by a corresponding increase in emoluments. Even 
then Tariff reform would not have benefited the State worker. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme would carry with it so many great 
changes in the country that the Civil servant may well believe 
that his grievances will be forgotten. It is calculated that over 
‘a quarter of a million men and women are employed by the 
State for the whole of their time. The vast majority of this 
number receive certainly not more than three pounds per week 
as a maximum salary. The average wage would be much less. 
The average family of a Civil servant in London, according to 
Mr. Booth, numbers four. A very slight enhanced price of food 
means that considerable discomfort will be experienced, and 
actual want will prevail among certain classes. The cost of grant- 
ing’ increased salaries to all State workers would be enormous. 
If Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are to be the great success he 
predicts and the golden age for the British workman be ushered 
in, it is, to say the least, necessary that wages should increase 
to the extent of a shilling a day. Surely this should be the 
minimum result of a great upheaval, and Protectionist orators 
lead us to anticipate much larger results. But to add this 
amount to-the salaries of all Civil servants will mean twopence 
upon the.income-tax, and even the most eredulous person will 
hesitate to believe that Mr. Chamberlain would make so great 
a charge upon the taxpayers for the purpose of aiding the post- 
man to pay his bread bill. 

It must not be forgotten that a great many women are in ths 
public. service, and though they have no votes they will be 
affected by Tariff changes. Pensioners, of course, can expect 
nothing. It is inconceivable that the Lords of the Treasury 
would do anything for them. 

The permanent Civil Service, then, is becoming alarmed. 
It is to a great extent inarticulate, and, except among certain 
bodies, organisation is unknown. But this menace to the 
welfare of all classes and grades will have the effect of drawing 
the Services together, and public servants are wise in bestirring 
themselves, when a protest may be of great effect.—Yours trul y, 

S. W. BELDERSON. 
Parliamentary Secretary, 
Postal Telegraph Clerks Association. 


CEMENT INDUSTRY. 


The German cement industry is not protected. Neither 


in the old nor in the new tariff is any duty levied on foreign’ 


cement. Actually there is a large import trade of Austrian 
cement into the German market. The German cement 
trade is controlled by syndicates which control the price in 
the various areas of production without regard to the con- 
sumer. Under such circumstances the competition of 
foreign cement is resented, and in 1895 the Magdeburg 
Chamber of Commerce complained that “the Belgian, 
English, and Swedish cement exporters were able to send 
their inferior products at such low prices ” that the German 
makers could scarcely maintain their quotations. They de- 
manded, therefore, a protective tariff against English com- 
petition. Yet the Rochester electors are being told that it 
is the English trade which is in need of protection! 

One reason why the German cement manufacturers are 
handicapped in meeting foreign competition is clearly set 
forth by Herr Gothein in his work Germany's Foreign 
Zrade. Packing material, wood for barrels, and staves for 
cooperage, which are chiefly imported from Sweden, and 
osiers grown in Holland are increased in price by the 
operation of the German tariff on these products. Having 
regard to the cheapness of cement the item of package bears 
relatively a large proportion of the cost to the consumer, and 
in many cases absolutely determines the result of the 
market competition against the German maker. It is an 
interesting example of the effect of taxing the materials 
and appliances used in an industry. 

In fact, the German cement trade is in a state of acute 
depression. It is in the hands of sixty-five works, repre- 
senting a capital of nearly 9,000,000, and a possible 
annual output of 27,000,000 barrels of 320 lb. During last 
year the production, owing to efforts at restriction, with a 
view to affecting prices, was about 16,000,000 barrels ; but 
as even this represented an increase of 4,000,000 barrels 
over the output for 1901 prices were reduced considerably. 


As a result the syndicate has been unable to prevent a fierce. 


compétition among the various works with disastrous con- 
sequexces. 

Out of 65 concerns, only 28 were able to show a profit 
amounting in the aggregate to £297,000; while 37 showed 
losses totalling £216,o00. Only 23 concerns felt them- 
selves in a position to declare a dividend, 42 being unable 
to distribute anything to their shareholders. No fewer 
than 17 have passed their dividend three years in suicces- 
sion. Of those undertakings which declared a distribu- 
tion 13 yielded 4 per cent. and under. 

So far from the German export trade in cement sufficing 
to relieve the congested condition of the home market the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, in a long review of the industry, says 
the position for some time to come appears in a scarcely 
agreeable light, and “the industry will require years to 
acauire a healthy condition.” 

At Rochester, as elsewhere, the Conservative candidate 
repudiates any tax which would increase the cost of living. 
Instead of this, hints are thrown, out of a tax on cement— 
the cement industry being, of course, of especial intérest to 
Rochester. It may be well. therefore, to note that at least, 
so far as Germany is concerned, there is no question of 
“ one-sided Free Trade” in the article of cement. 


NOW READY- 
“THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
By L. G CHIOZZA-NMONEY. . 


A complete statement of the case against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal proposals, some instalments of which have 
appeared in THE Free TRADER. 


Pric> 3d. at all the Bookstalls; or Post Free from 
the Free Trade Union, 4d. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


TUESDAY, Sept. 8.—The Trades Union Congress at Leicester 
passed, with only two dissentients, a resolution condemning 
the changes proposed by Mr. Chamberlain in his fiscal policy. 
Two speakers in the discussion expressed themselves in 
favour of investigation. 

Major Thomson, the Unionist candidate for St. Andrews 
Burghs, maintains that ‘they should have a weapon to secure 
fair play for their commerce.” 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 9.—Sir Harry Johnston, Liberal candidate 
for Rochester, says he is not averse from inquiry, but “he had 
heard that this fiscal question had already been decided by 
all thinking men in the United Kingdom.” 4 

THURSDAY, Sept. 10.—Writing to the editor of the Lewzsham 
Journal with reference to a resolution proposed at the 
Lewisham Board of Guardians protesting against food- 
taxes, on the ground that the increased rates would bring 
the deserving poor within the area of pauperism, Mr. 
Chamberlain says he has already stated on more than 
one occasion that he does not propose that the cost of 
living should be increased to the poor, and he has expressed 
the belief that such changes as he is suggestiog would have 
the effect of increasing employment, and thereby reducing the 
me aie of these who are unable at present to support them- 
selves. 

During the Budget debate in the Australian House of 
Representatives, Mr. G. H. Reid denounces the Ministerial 
policy of retaining the present duties against Great Britain, 
and suggests that the tariff should be unconditionally re- 


duced in favour of British goods, Great Britain not being asked 


to make any return. 

Canadian Farmers’ Association protests against any further 
increase of the tariff on manufactured goods. 5 

Fripay, Sept. 11.—A Liverpool co-operator having written 
to Mr. Chamberlain in support of the latter’s policy, receives 
a reply expressing confidence that ‘‘ the bulk of the working 
classes will give an independent and impartial consideration 
to the arguments which he mav be able to adduce in favour of 
a change in our present policy.” 

Mr. Haldane, at St. Andrews, said the fiscal proposals had 
given rise to divisions in the colonies. Aparyt from fiscal 
changes there was much that could be done to bring the 
Empire together. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 12.—Mr. Chamberlain, in a letter to the 
Editor ot Pearson's Weekly, says that in the pressure of his 
work it is impossible fer him (Mr. Chamberlain) to make him- 
seif personally responsible for all the statements made and 
arguments employed by supporters of tariff reform. Kveryone 
must judge for himself. cae 

A conference of co-operative and friendly societies at Bristol 
passed, with only three dissentients out of 250 delegates, a 
resolution emphatically condemning the fiscal proposals. 

Monpay, Sept. 14.—Cabinet Council to consider the fiscal 
question. 

The Dean of Rochester, in a letter to the Standard, com- 
plains that Mr. Tuff, the Conservative candidate, “lays too 
much stress on Protection to please many Unionists, while the 
speakers on his platform seem to ignore our industrial progress 
for the last fifty years.” Our working men, he says, are quite 
aware that their wages and standard of comfort ‘are con- 
siderably better than in any Protectionist European countries,” 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, acknowledging receipt of the 
resolution passed by the Glasgow Confereiace of Co-operators 
and others, says: “ The working-class leaders’ protest is as a 
shot from a ‘Long Tom,” 

Sir M. Hicks Beach, writing to an Irish correspondent, who 
refers to an alleged desire that Irish produce should be pro- 
tected against foreign competition, says he cannot imagine 
that such a desire would be gratified by propesals the object of 
which is that our food supplies should come from the colonies 
instead of from foreign countries. 

TUESDAY, Sept. 15.—Adjourned meeting of the Cabinet. The 
Press Association says: ‘‘The assertion that the Fiscal dis- 
cussion was concluded on Monday does not for a moment 
imply that the Cabinet has done with it, that the difficulties in 
the way of settlement have been permanently removed, or 
that the possibilities of serious rupture or even dismemberment 
have been absolutely avoided.” 


The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Ageats, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers, 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to ve informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We give elsewhere the most important passages in the 
correspondence which has passed between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Balfour. We are not, as Free Traders, con- 
cerned with Cabinet changes, except in so far as they bear 
upon the Tariff question, but it is of the very first import- 
ance that Free Traders should realise precisely what they 
have to avoid in the immediate future. They will make a 
very great mistake if they think the battle of Free Food 
has now been fought and won. Mr. Chamberlain, to do 
him justice, has done his best to disillusion them, by 
proclaiming on the very morrow of his resignation a more 
advanced scheme of Protection than ever. How the 
Empire is to be made self-sufficing in the matter of food 
supply Mr. Chamberlain will perhaps endeavour to explain 
to us during his autumn campaign. But if this part of his 
programme is seriously meant it necessitates no trivial duty 
on corn but a genuinely Protective tax. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
tesignation leaves the controversy in essence where it was. 
The taxation of food still holds the field as the central 
problem, both because it is avowedly advocated by the most 
powerful of the Protectionist leaders, and because food 
and raw materials make so large a proportion of our im- 
ports that no scheme of retaliation can go far without im- 
pinging upon them. 


The close agreement which unites Mr. Balfour, the Re- 
taliationist, and Mr. Chamberlain, the Protectionist, should 
only serve to bring out more clearly that the different parts 
of a Free Trade policy hang together, and so also do the 
different sides of Protectionism. ‘ Remember,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, in reference to a proposed Corn Tax in 
November, 1885, “this is not a question upon which a 
Government can be allowed to have two voices.” The 
appositeness of Mr. Chamberlain’s old utterances to new 
situations is really extraordinary. This sentence precisely 
expresses what Free Traders are now feeling. Free Trade 
and Protection represent two radically opposed methods 
of handling fiscal questions. The first considers national 
industry as a whole; the second deals separately with the 
interests of each trade. The first treats the commerce of 
separate nations as existing for the advantage of both; the 
second treats it as a species of industrial war. The first 
bids each trade trust to its own energy, its own intelligence, 
its own initiative, for success, and looks to the Government 
only to secure a fair field for all; the second bids the back- 
ward industry look to the public for support, and encourages 
every trade to enter upon a rivalry with others, in the com- 
petition for governmental patronage. 


Mr. Balfour begins his economic notes on Insular Free 
Trade with the declaration that he is a Free Trader, and 
he concludes with the recommendation that we should 
impose a restrictive tariff on our imports. The beginning 
and the conclusion would be difficult to reconcile were it 
not that Mr. Balfour explains what he means by the term 
“Free Trader.” He means a man who is a Free Trader 
only under conditions in which, as he explains, national 


life could not be maintained. As capital, as a whole, is 
“viscous” and labour not “ fluid,” the conditions for entire 
freedom of trade do not exist, but it is not quite clear 
in Mr. Balfour’s argument why, because, under the ordi- 
nary imperfections of human nature, capital and labour 
are not perfectly fluid, we should add to the existing obsta- 
cles in the way of trade the further obstacle of political 
restraint. 


After noting, on page 15, the true place which should 
be taken in our international trade by the freights and 
commissions earned by our shipping, Mr. Balfour entirely 
forgets, on page 19, his earlier observation. He says im 
paragraph 36: “It is, I think, clear that our export trade, 
which should, other things remaining the same, have: 
grown with our growth, and with the still more rapid. 
growth of some of our customers, has, in fact, done neither 
the one nor the other.” If our export trade be truly esti-. 
mated it has most certainly grown with our growth. In: 
the recently published memoranda prepared by the Board! 
of Trade our freights and commissions are valued at ninety 
millions a year. Add this amount to our total exports of 
produce of the United Kingdom for 1902, and we get a. 
total of visible and invisible exports of £373,000,000.. 
That our invisible exports through shipping have not 
hitherto been enumerated by the Board of Trade is no 
reason why they should be excluded from an argument as 
to our total export trade. Our shipping has shown a de- 
velopment far in excess of that of any other nation, and 
has as a matter of fact kept pace with the development of 
the whole of the rest of the world. As our energy has 
been so largely devoted to this particular form of external 
trade, which is absolutely necessary for the secure main- 
tenance of our Empire, it would be idle to expect that we 
should have :.ad energy enough still at disposal for an equal 
development in other branches of our export trade. 


An elementary point which Mr. Balfour has overiooked !n 
his treatise is the existence of the “ most-favoured- 
nation” clause in commercial treaties. The fact that, the 
United Kingdom enjoys most-favoured-nation treatment by 
Protectionist nations is vital to the issue which Mr. Balfour 
discusses. ‘The clash of foreign tariffs, the waging of com- 
mercial war between the nations, leaves us unmoved, jor 
whatever the outcome of strife and negotiation and treaty 
we are sure of the lowest tariff of every country. And it is 
most important to remember that, year by year, the most- 
favoured-nation clause grows in value with the growth of © 
foreign industries. 


So long as we were the only nation manufacturing to any 
extent for export, the imposition of duties upon manufac- 
tured articles by foreign nations was tantamount to an attack 
upon British trade and upon British trade alone. With the 
inevitable growth of foreign industries, however, the posi- 
tion has radically altered. To-day Germany is exporting 
manufactured articles to the value of £145,000,000 per 
annum, and every industrial nation is seeking to sell manu- 
factured goods in the same markets as ourselves. Foreign 
tariffs, therefore, are no longer aimed at British trade in 
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particular, but at the trade of the world at large. If Bel- 
gium decided to raiserits tariff it would be a blow for 
British trade, but it would’ be no less hurtful to German, 
exportation... The supreme importance of these.considera- 
tions lies in the fact that it is no longer possible for a 
foreign country, in considering a tariff on imports of manu- 
factured articles, to neglect the possibility of retaliatory 
duties. 


What is the very best that can be said for a policy of 
Retaliation, or, to put it another way, what is the greatest 
canger-incurred by a Free Trade nation in connection with 
foreign tariffs? It is this—that in considering the results 
oi enacting a particular duty a foreign Government may, if 
the. duty would only affect a Free Trade nation, dismiss 
from consideration the possibility of reprisals. For the 
reasons we have stated that danger now no longer exists. 
It is practically impossible for any nation to levy duties 
which affect this country and this country alone. If we are 
aimed at, others also are hurt. If nation X fights a new 
foreign impost, the fight is not for itself alone but for us, for 
through the most-favoured-nation clause we benefit by every 
tariff concession gained by X. Thus while Free Trade 
enables us to fight hostile tariffs by buying in the cheapest 
market, it ensures us the Preferential tariffs, where such 
exist, of Protectionist nations. 


The sole ground on which Mr. Balfour concludes in 
favour of Protective tariffs for the United Kingdom is that 
we should be thereby better enabled to fight foreign tariffs. 
Free imports were the weapon of the early Free Traders. 
Experience has shown, Mr. Balfour says, that the weapon 
is ineffective, and some mitigation of the existing evil of 
foreign tariffs must be found. Mr. Balfour does not deny, 
expressly or by implication, that a Protective tariff would 
in itself be harmful to our trade; he wishes to have it as 
a means of negotiation. “ The only alternative,” he says, 
“ss to do to foreign nations what they always do to each 
other, and instead of appealing to economic theories in 
which they wholly disbelieve, to use fiscal inducements 
which they thoroughly understand.” Thus, on Mr. Bal- 
four’s argument, we are to impose a certain evil on ourselves 
by way of a Protective tariff, in order hereafter to gain a 
greater but problematical advantage by the removal 
of the Protective tariffs both in our own and foreign 
countries. What warrant has Mr. Balfour for his 
belief in the efficacy of retaliatory tariffs ? On this 
point he is totally silent. He offers us the remedy, 
but he does not quote the evidence of a single case 
in, which the retaliation has been effective. It was 
impossible that he should, because in the commercial wars 
which have taken place—that between Germany and Russia 
in 1892-4, the Franco-Swiss war from 1892-5, and the 
Franco-Italian war from 1888-98—experience has shown that 
the combatants have emerged from the fight in a worse 
commercial position than when they entered into it. 
Nominal concessions were cbtained, but only at the cost of 
a considerable part of the trade which existed before the 
wars began, and, as has been already observed, these con- 
cessions have in every case been extended to the trade of 
the United Kingdom. . After all, the Free Trade method of 
fighting tariffs by free imports has this overwhelming advan- 
tage over Mr Balfour’s plan, that so far from placing our- 
selves at a disadvantage while the tariff war is proceeding, 
we are enabled by our unrestricted power of purchasing in 
the cheapest markets to compete on more favourable terms 
than our commercial rival in whatever market is open to 


both. 


We give a considerable portion of our space in the pre- 
sent number of THe Frer TRADER to a verbatim reprint 
of the Memorandum on “ Excess of Imports” in the Blue- 
Book issued last week by the Board of Trade. A just appre- 


hension of the nature of exchange between different 
countries is the key to the whole fiscal problem. It is true 
that there 1s nothing new in this Memorandum. Indeed, 


it merely puts in its own way what Free Traders have been 
maintaining all along. But probably many of our readers 
will be glad to have the true economic theory set out in 
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official language, and with the official imprimatur. We 


should. be glad to think that its appearance as part of the 
Board of Trade’s contribution to the great Fiscal Inquiry — 
would lay the two chief Protectionist bogeys—that imports _ 


imply loss of trade and that we are living on our capital. 
Excellént as the Memorandum is as a whole, it is sur- 


prising that it contains no mention of the sums earned 
It is true that these ~ 


from the foreigner by British bankers. 
sums cannot be measured statistically, and that the earn- 
ings of our shipowners and underwriters, taken in con- 
junction with the dividends due on foreign investments, are 
amply sufficient to cover the excess. But for completeness 
banking should have been mentioned. We were Iso 
rather surprised: that remittances from India are treat] so 
lightly. Nor, again, is any mention made of the dividends 
on our shares in the Suez Canal. These items and other 
smaller gains, though small individually, are collectively of 


some importance, and help to explain the fact that our > 


holdings in foreign securities are still increasing. 


That this last statement is true may be shown by two 
converging lines of proof. On the one hand, it is plain that 
the sums due to us every year from foreigners for “ exports 


of services,” or as interest on investments, are more tnan 
It must, 


sufficient to account for the excess of imports. 
therefore, be that the surplus goes to swell our holdings in 
foreign securities, and this view is borne out to the full by 
the income-tax assessment figures. The sums assessed 
under the various headings of foreign securities have in- 
creased almost regularly from £31,000,000 in 1882-3 to 
£,62,000,000 in r1go1-2. Some part of this increase may 
be due to the general increase of wealth in recent years ; 
many of our securities are no doubt paying better 
dividends now than formerly; but part of it must 
be due to an imcrease in our holdings. There 


is, of course, nothing in these figures to show that - 


capital is being “ driven out of the country.” The increase, 
as has been said, is fairly steady over the whole period ; it 
has been slower during the last ten years—the period of 
acute foreign competition. But the theory that this 
country offers a less favourable opening for investment than 
America or Germany will hardly bear examination. Whilst 
some of our pessimists complain that capital is leaving the 
country, others are for ever pointing out that foreigners, 
espécially Americans, are more and more investing hese. - 


The following passage sums up the most important lesson 
of this Memorandum: “In considering, therefore, the ave- 
rage amount to be allowed annually on account of income 
from foreign investments, we are justified in concluding that 
6214 millions is a minimum figure, which is probably largely 
exceeded, wiough we are unable to say by how much. In 
1898 Sir Kobert Giffen estimated the total at go millions, 
and this estimate, though not established by official evi- 
dence, is not inconsistent with the partial official figures 
given above. 
evident that when added to the go millions to be allowed 
for the carrying trade it is sufficient, and probably more than 
sufficient, to account for the average excess of imports— 
viz., 160 millions.” When we take into account the tra- 


ditional moderation of official statements in this country _ 


this declaration is all that the optimists could desire. 


No DEMAND FOR PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS IN CANADA.— 
The Standard’s Toronto correspondent on Saturday frankly 
admits that, “as far as Canada is concerned, it should be 
made clear that there is no demand for Preference here. 
Canada gave Great Britain. Preference because it 
was in her interest to do so, and Great Britain will be 
allowed to settle its own fiscal questions without any inter- 
ference from this side. The Protectionist element will, of 
course, take all that they can get, and give nothing in re- 
turn. If Preference were offered by Great Britain, the 
Canadian Government would give a return by putting the 
tariff up against other countries, and not by reducing tariffs 
against Great Britain. The Opposition think too much 
Preference is given already, and many ask for its repeal.’ 


Whatever the actual total may be, it is: 


Ee a a ee 
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RETALIATION AND 


PREFERENCE. 


When seen in its true perspective Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation is, from the point of view of the Fiscal contro- 
versy, merely a step in the development of the question 
which had been foreseen from the first. None had fore- 
seen, perhaps, that the development would take this par- 
ticular form, but that in one way or another there would 
be an attempt to shift the issue from Preference to Retalia- 
tion was clear from the outset to all who recognised the 
The food 
tax, on its own merits, has been decisively beaten, and with 


extreme unpopularity of the proposed food tax. 


it falls the Preferential scheme so far as that stands by 
itself. 
popular appeal to anti-foreign prejudice, and carefully sup- 


The danger before us is that, starting with the more 


pressing the necessary implications and consequences of a 
Retaliatory policy, the Government may succeed in com- 
mitting the country to a course which will land it in Pro- 
tectionism pure and simple. 

For this reason Mr. Balfour’s which have 


hitherto been regarded as almost a negligible quantity, 


opinions, 
assume anew importance. He is to carry on the Govern- 
ment, and Conservative candidates will seek for support for 
his policy while they are free to repudiate Mr. Chamberlain. 
At the same time, Mr. Chamberlain will press on his pro- 
paganda and indoctrinate the country with advanced Pro- 
tectionism. When the process of indoctrination has gone 
far enough, Mr. Balfour, in his turn, will be perfectly pre- 
All 
this is no matter of conjecture, but is plainly put forward 
the 
‘Prime Minister and the ex-Colonial Secretary. They sepa- 
rate officially merely to unite more effectively. Their 
Mr. Balfour’s only 


pared to take up with Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 


in the correspondence which has passed between 


agreement in principle is complete. 
“ 


objection to a tax on food is that “public opinion is not 


‘yet ripe for such an arrangement,” and the reason why 


‘ 


public opinion is so behindhand is to be found in “ political 
misrepresentations,” not in any sound economic principles. 
When Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments have dispelled these 
misrepresentations, Mr. Balfour will see the way clearly 
before him. We cannot even say that the two Protectionist 
leaders agree to differ, for if Mr. Balfour urges that the 
time is not yet ripe for the Preferential scheme, Mr. 
Chamberlain also admits that “as an immediate and prac- 
tical policy ” the question cannot be pressed. Mr. Chamber- 
lain resigns in order to press it more effectively, and Mr. 
Balfour’s good wishes go with him in following “ the course 
best fitted to further the cause of fiscal reform.” In one 
word, as the S/andard says, “there has been no rupture 
and not even a difference of opinion.” 

The difference between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bal- 
four is not of intellectual but of another kind. We must 
look to Mr. Chamberlain to say openly that which the 
Government have in their minds, and to define beforehand 
the goal to which Ministers will lead us by devious paths, 
and Mr, Chamberlain has already taken advantage of his 
resignation to define his programme more boldly than ever. 
“To make the Empire self-sufficing as regards food supply ” 


is now his avowed object. All pretence of a small and 
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innocuous duty on wheat must therefore be thrown over. 
At present about one-fifth of our food supply comes from 
British possessions. Mr. Chamberlain’s problem is so to 
stimulate the production of corn and cattle in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand as to make the one-fifth part 
swell into the whole. With such an end in view it is 
clearly useless to talk of a 2s., 3s., or even a 5s. duty on 
wheat. A genuine Protective tariff will be the only re- 
source, and with his frank admission disappéars all the web 
of argument by which it was ingeniously proposed to com- 
pensate the consumer for the increased price of bread. Mr. 
Chamberlain will certainly not be able to maintain his 
denial that his proposals would increase the cost of living. 
He looks forward to frank Protectionism. 

While Mr. Chamberlain steers straight for this goal, Mr. 
Balfour, adjusting his sails more adroitly to the wind of 
popular favour, tacks towards it on the lines of Retaliation. 
The combination of the two methods is a formidable one, 
and,can only be met by a direct attack on the ‘surreptitious 
agreement which underlies the apparent separation. Mr. 
Balfour and his supporters should be challenged directly 
on the Preferential issue and the food tax. Do they, or 
do they not, adhere to the Preferential scheme as a matter 
of principle ? or are they prepared definitely to repudiate 
if on the ground of principle? If not, the position will be 
this: Mr. Balfour’s most powerful ally is openly advocating 
Colonial Preference and the taxation of food. Mr. Balfour 
accepts these proposals as good in themselves, but merely 
waits for a more favourable « opportunity to carry them 
through. Meanwhile it would help them forward to tax 
manufactured imports. Such a tax adopted in the name of 
Retaliation will give the agriculturist a plea for equal pro- 
tection which it will be extremely difficult to resist. In a 
word, Mr. Balfour has tacitly identified himself with the 
taxation of food, hoping to escape opposition until the 
measures which he has taken have rendered the taxation of 
food an inevitable corollary. This is the game which the 
supporters of Free Food have to checkmate. 


CANADA AND GERMANY, 


In the first issue of THe FREE TRADER we dealt with 
the fiscal quarrel between Canada and Germany, and 
pointed out that, as Canadian exports to Germany are small 
while German exports to Canada are large, the Dominion 
does not need our assistance if she wishes to retaliate upon 
Germany for the denial of most-favoured-nation treatment. 
A White Paper (No. 318), which can be obtained for 4d. 
from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, has just been issued, 
which gives full particulars of the trade between Germany 
and Canada, as follows: 


TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND GERMANY. 


Imports into Exrorts from 


Germany Germany 
from Canada, to Canada, 
£ 

1890 ... ay oy 99,000 as4 cae 746,000 
1892 ... ee ate 279,000 ie 739,000 
1894. ves 100,000 839.000 
1896. ... 148.000 se ses 765,000 
¥898 -... 294,000 see es. +1,195,000 
1900 319,000 . 1,000,000 
1902 472,000 1,937,000 


These figures show conclusively that the Colonial Con- 
ference was not mistaken in its resolution with regard to 
discrimination against our colonies by foreign nations, that 

‘““If such discrimination did take place the colonies had 
an effective remedy in their own hands.” 

We may be quite sure that in the coming campaign Mr. 
Chamberlain will make the most of the German. incident. 
Free. Traders should therefore keep before them the 
facts we have quoted 
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THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The following is the text of the “Memorandum on the 
Excess of Imports into the United Kingdom ” in the Blue- 
Book (Ed. 1,761) issued last week by the Board of Trade. 
The Memorandum is so important that we give it in full with 
the exception of two passages, which are summarised: 

“Of the whole of the commercial and financial transac- 
tions between any country and the outside world, which 
over a period of years, though not necessarily within the 
limits of any single year, must balance one another, only a 
portion are embodied in the commodities which pass out- 
There is thus 
no necessary equality between the values of imports and 
exports of commodities. As a matter of fact, for many 
years imports into the United Kingdom have always ex- 
ceeded exports. An inquiry into the causes of this excess 
of imports is, therefore, an inquiry into the nature and value 
of the unrecorded transactions and services rendered and 
received, which, one year with another, will balance the 
account. ‘ 

It may be said at once that any answer of a statistical 
nature io the inquiry can only be of the roughest kind.” 

Having given a table showing the excess of imports for 
each year from 1893 to 1902, the Memorandum continues : 

“We have, therefore, to account for an annual excess 
averaging 161 millions over the last ten years, and varying 
in individual years during that period from a minimum. of 
£132,000,000 to a maximum of £184,000,000 : 


The excess on the whole has tended to increase, 
though the gradual rise is obscured in individual years by 
oscillations up and down. Thus the average for the first 
half of the period was 144 millions, for the last half 178 
millions. In the middle year of the period (1898) the 
excess was at a ‘maximum,’ relatively to the years preced- 
ing and following it. It may be noted in passing that the 
figures show that the excess of imports extends to bullion 
and specie as well as to merchandise, so that no part of it 
is accounted-for by an outward flow of precious metals.’ 

‘““It is convenient in analysing the causes of the excess 
to neglect the special fluctuations characterising particular 
years, and to deal broadly with the “normal ’ excess, 
which we see to be a total of some £160,000,000 a year, 
with a tendency to increase. 


ward and inward as exports and imports. 


1. There are, in the first place, some minor adjustments 
of the recorded figures in order to make them complete, 

g., by including items such as diamonds, which are not 
registered, and the exports of ships, which were not included 
at all in the earlier years of the period and only so far as 
regards new ships in the later years. Moreover, in a com- 
plete investigation we should have to deal with such items 
as the expenditure of British travellers abroad and foreign 
travellers in the United Kingdom, or remittances from India 
on. account of pensions and part salaries of Civil servants. 
But these are comparatively matters of detail, which do not 
greatly affect the totals, and in a broad inquiry like this 
they may all be neglected. 

2. The first great item which is omitted in our trade re- 
turns, and which has to be added to our exports, is om 
account ot the earnings of our carrying trade—both ship- 
owners and underwriters—not only on the carriage of our 
own imports and exports, but also in carrying goods between 
foreign countries or between British colonies. 

We have, in fact, to add to our exports the whole gross 
earnings of our merchant fleet engaged in the foreign trade 
Jess any amount which is expended abroad. 

There are no official statistics showing what the earnings 
of our merehant fleet amount to, but some indication of the 
amount to be allowed for under this head may be obtained 
from the following considerations. 
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The Ears table hone for the three years 1891, 
1896, and 1go1, the aggregate imports into and exports 
from all the principal countries of the world: 


Uae | Excess of 

Imports. Exports. a Tinpotts, 

Million £ Million £ | Million £ 
ET Ea Pee | i 1,850 | 249 
ABOG hs; aS 2147 | 1,898 249 
A902: Gees | 2,516 2,292 ee. 224 


It will be seen that the average excess of apogee over 
exports, taking the whole external trade of ‘the world into 
account, bears a fairly definite relationship to the aggregate 
of trade. The amount of the excess in 1901 was, how- 
ever, somewhat less than in either of the other years, viz., 
about 224 millions pounds. 

Since the imports and exports of the whole world are, for 
the most part, the same goods valued at the point of arrival 
and departure respectively,* the excess of value of the im- 
ports should give a rough measure of the difference of 
valuation due to the cost of ocean carriage, including 
freight, insurance, and all other charges. 

This gives a first rough approximation to the total gross 
earnings of the world’s ocean carrying trade. 

What proportion of this enormous sum is the share of 
British shipping can only be roughly estimated. 

Taking the same three years as above, we have the fol- 
lowing figures : 

Tonnage of shipping entered and cleared at Ports of the 

Principal Countries (with Cargoes and in Ballast): 


—— All Vessels. |British Vessels.| Proportion of 
British. 
Thousand tons./Thousand tons. Per cent. 
ESOV ae: 373,359 213,750 7 
1896 aa 433,194 246 229 57 
1901 544,114 272,142 50 


eee, ———~— 


Thus in the last year for which figures are available, the 
statistics of entrances and clearances seem to indicate that 
about half the carrying trade. of the world was done by 
British vessels. If the earnings were in proportion, we have 
about 112 million pounds for the gross annual earnings of 
British shipping (including underwriters’ profits). 

A certain proportion (not more than g per cent. on 
the basis of actual tonnage?})of British vessels are colonial. 
Making this deduction, we have 102 million pounds for 
the gross earnings of the sea-carrying trade of the United 
Kingdom (including freight and insurance). The figure 
is, of course, but a rough approximation, for the 
nationality of the vessel is often only an imperfect indica- 
tion of the country which receives the earnings. 

We have still to make a deduction from the above 
total on account of sums expended out of the earnings 
abroad, which consequently never reach this country. 
Under this head come all stores and coal purchased 
abroad, payments for port, canal, and other dues, &c. No 
official figures exist which would enable the proportion eff 
a ship’s expenditure abroad to be accurately estimated. 
In 1882, however, an analysis was made of the accounts: 
of vessels on fifty voyages, with the result that the outlay 
abroad was found to average £1.52 per registered ton.{ In 
view of the changes which have taken place in the last 
twenty years as regards increased speed of vessels and 
decline of freights and prices, it seems probable that this 
figure is at least not below the mark at the present time, 


On the basis of this estimate the deduction to be made 
in rgort on the total tonnage of foreign-going vessels of the 
United Kingdom (viz., 8,423,000 tons) on account of out- 
lay abroad amounts to about 124% million pounds, leaving 
89% million pounds as the sum to be added to our ex- 


* The United States and a few other countries form excep- 
tions to this statement, but this is not sufficient to affect the 
calculation seriously. 

+ Converting sailing tonnage into steam tonnage in propor- 
tion 1:4. Probably the above deduction is excessive, as the 
tonnage includes coasting trade. 

t+ See Sir R. Giffen’s paper on the “Use of Impcrt and 
Export Statistics,’ Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 


1882, p. 269. 
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ports on account of the estimated earnings of our carrying 
trade. To this ought, strictly speaking, to be added some 
thing on account of outlay of foreign vessels in United 
Kingdom ports. 


The figure is, of course, a very rough one, requiring con- 
frmation from other sources.” 
The Memorandum then shows that Sir Robert Giffen 


arrived independently at an estimate of £90,000,000, and 
proceeds : 


“Without professing that either of these calculations is 
wholly satisfactory, we may, perhaps, regard the close agree- 
ment of their results as affording sufficient grounds for 
assuming a sum not less than go million pounds as the sum 


to be added to our exports on account of the ocean carrying 
trade. 


It should be particularly noted that this very large 
addition is not solely (or chiefly) due to the freights earned 
Or the carriage of our imports, which is the item most fre- 
quently quoted in discussions on this subject. It is due to 
the freights and other earnings on the whole volume of 
goods carried by sea by British foreign-going vessels, 
whether from or to the United Kingdom or between foreign 
countries or British colonies. 


3. The second great item to be considered is the effect 
of our foreign investments on the balance of imports and 
exports. It is necessary to distinguish between the results 
of the actual transference of capital and of the annual return 
received on the aggregate sum invested. It is evident that 
these two factors operate in opposite directions: 


(a) The income receivable in the United Kingdom from 
the aggregate capital invested abroad operates to increase 
Our excess of imports to that extent. 

(b) Conversely, the income receivable abroad from the 
aggregate foreign capital invested in the United Kingdom 
Operates to decrease our excess of imports to that extent. 

(c) When capital owned in the United Kingdom is 
transferred abroad for investment, or when capital in the 
United Kingdom previously owned abroad is transferred 
to British ownership, the effect is to diminish the excess 
of imports in the particular years in which the transfer 
takes place. 

(d) Conversely, when capital owned abroad is invested 
in the United Kingdom, or when capital invested abroad 
which was formerly owned in the United Kingdom is 
transferred to foreign ownership, the effect is to increase 
our excess of imports in the particular years in which 
the transfer takes place. 

In the case of the United Kingdom over an average 
of years, (a) is by far the most important of these factors, 
but any estimate of the total income received from our 
investments abroad is bound to be very incomplete. 


The records, however, of assessments to income-tax. on 
“income of foreign origin remitted to this country leave little 
doubt that the interest receivable on foreign investments 
has increased in recent years: 


The profits that could be identified as foreign for 
income-tax purposes rose from 5414 millions in 1891-2 to 
62% millions in 1gor-2. The figures are given in the 
Appendix on p. 104, from which it will be seen that this 
total only includes foreign and colonial securities, coupons, 
and railways, and hence is exclusive of the return on 
British capital invested in a large number of miscellaneous 
industrial enterprises abroad. It is, moreover, certain 
that the profits assessed to income-tax form only part of 
the whole, and that some of these profits escape assess- 
ment, while others are not identified as foreign. It 
should, however, be mentioned that probably part of the 
increase shown in the table on p. 104, especially in earlier 
years, is apparent only, being due to greater stringency 
on the part of the Inland Revenue. 

It must be remembered, as stated above, that in con- 
sidering the allowance to be made in our import and 
export figures on account of interest and profit received 
in this country from capital invested abroad, we are con- 
cerned, not with the gross income from such investments, 
but with the balance after deducting the income received 
by persons resident abroad from investments within the 
United Kingdom, i.e., the difference .between (a) and (b). 
Unfortunately, there are no official figures with regard 
to the investments of foreigners in this country, though 
they are certainly very much smaller in the aggregate 
than British investments abroad. America is the only 
foreign country, so far as known, which has made im- 
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-is certainly not less than 1o millions. 


gf 


Op 


portant investments in the United Kingdom in recent 
years, and the outflow of American capital, both for this 
purpose and for the repurchase of American railway and 
other securities formérly held in this country, has doubt- 
less affected considerably the ‘balance’ of exports and im- 
ports both in the United States and the United Kingdom 
in recent years; of course in opposite directions. The 
disturbance, however, has been mainly caused by the 
transference of capital. The income remitted to America 
annually on ‘account of the aggregate American capital 
at present invested in the United Kingdom is not likely 
to be sufficient to form a serious factor in the present 
calculation, which it is to be remembered is only approxi- 
mate with a very considerable margin of error.* 


In considering, therefore, the average amount to be 
allowed annually cn account of income from foreign invest- 
ments, we are justified in concluding that 621% millions is a 
minimum figure, which is probably largely exceeded, though 
we are unable to say by how much. 


In 1898 Sir Robert Giffen estimated the total at go 
millions, and this estimate, though not established by 
official evidence, is not inconsistent with the partial official 
figures given above. Whatever the actual total may be it 
is evident that when added to the go millions to be allowed 
for the carrying trade it is sufficient, and probably more 
than sufficient, to account for the average excess of imports, 
viz., 160 millions: 


Any balance (other than that due to the inevitable 
roughness of the figures) is probably mainly attributable 
to the net outward flow of capital for investment abroad, 
which, as stated above, has operated to increase the 


visible exports, just as the receipt of interest on the 
foreign investments has tended to increase the visible 
imports. 


As regards the rate of fresh investment abroad, the 
only figures available are the records of the new issues in 
London on foreign account. Including loans to foreign 
and colonial Governments and corporations, and _ invest- 
ments in foreign and colonial railways and mines (but not 
in other industrial enterprises), these figures show that 
in the five years 1898-1902 (which include nearly three 
years of the wart) the annual average of such issues was 
44. millions sterling, compared with an average of 48 
millions in the previous five years (see table on p. 104). 

The above figures, however, though giving some in- 
dication of the rate of new investment in certain digec- 
tions prove nothing directly as to the growth or decline 
of our aggregate capital invested abroad, since they take 
no account of the transfer or wear and tear of old invest- 
ments. 

It remains to consider the causes of the fluctuations in 
this excess in individual ysars. Broadly speaking, these 
fluctuations are due to the cause touched on, viz., the 
international movements of securities, or, in other words, 
the transference of capital invested in different countries 
to or from British or foreign owners. For example, the 
large investments’ of British capital in South Africa would 
reduce the ‘excess of imports’ in the years in which these 
investments chiefly took place (e.g., 1895-6), while the 
transference of American railway securities from British 
to American owners in or about the year 1900 would 
increase the ‘excess’ in that year. 


In particular years the ‘excess’ may also be increased 
or decreased by transitory conditions which cannot be ad- 
justed within the limits of the year itself. For example, 
in 1898 the great rise in wheat priges may have partly 
accounted for the abnormal excess in the value of imports 
in that year. 

It is also to be noted that in the last few years the 
normal relation of imports and exports has been a good 
deal disturbed by the Government purchase of stores 
abroad and other transactions connected with the South 
African War. 

Just at present the excess of imports seems to be 
relatively low. . During the first seven months of 1903 the 
total has been only 101,000,000 as com ared with 
£113,000,000 and 111,000,000 respectively in the cor- 
responding period of 1902 and 1901.” 


*The margin of error in a rough estimate like the present 
It would require a 
capital investment of 200 millions to yield (at 5 per cent.) a 


return. of 10 millions. * 


+In 1899, 1900, and 1901 the rate of fresh investment abroad 
was very much below the average, owing, doubtless, to cir 
cumstances arising from the war in South Africa. 
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THE POSITION DEFINED. 


We extract from the correspondence between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour the passages most essential to 
an understanding of the position of the two Protectionist 
leaders. 

Mr. Chamberlain admits that Colonial Preference, in- 
volving any duty on food, is “for the present at any rate 
- +. umacceptable to the majority in the constitu- 
encies ”: 

“However much we may regret their decision, and 


however mistaken we may think it to be, no Government 
in a democratic country can ignore it.” 


Mr. Chamberlain accordingly advises Mr. Balfour .to 
concent ate for the present upon “ the other branch of fiscal 
teform ’—-namely, Retaliation: 


“TI feel, therefore, that as an immediate and practical 
policy the question of preference to the colonies cannot be 
pressed with any hope of success at the present time, 
although there is a very strong feeling in favour of the 
other branch of fiscal reform which would give a fuller 
discretion to the Government in negotiating with foreign 
countries for freer exchange of commodities, and would en- 
able our representatives to retaliate if no concession were 
made to our just claims for greater reciprocity. 


He feels, however, that he would 


““be justly blamed if I remained in office, and thus formally 
accepted the exclusion from my political programme of so 
important a part of it.” 


Meanwhile he adheres to his own programme, and he 
xesigns only to press it more effectually as a freelance: 


“I think that with absolute loyalty to your Government 
and its general policy, and with no fear of embarrassing it 
in any way, I can best promote the cause I have at heart 
from outside, and I cannot but hope that in a perfectly in- 
dependent position my arguments may be received with 
less prejudice than would attach to those cf a party leader. 

‘** Aecordingly I suggest that you should limit the present 
policy of the Government to the assertion of our freedom 
in all commercial relations with foreign countries, and that 
you should agree to my tendering my resignation of my 
present office to IIis Majesty, and devoting myself to the 
work of explaining and popularising those principles of 
Imperial union which my experience has convinced me 
are essential to our future welfare and prosperity.” 

Mr. Balfour, in reply, fully agrees with Mr. Chamberlain 
in desiring closer fiscal union with the colonies: 

“T believe with you that closer fiscal union between the 
mother country and her colonies would be good’ for the 
trade of both, and that if such closer union could be esta- 
blished on fitting terms its advantages to both parties would 
increase as the years went on, and as the colonies grew in 
wealth and population.” 


He only considers that Colonial Preference is for the 
present unacceptable, owing to the misrepresentations of 
opponents : 


“If there ever has been any difference between us in 
connection with this matter it has only been with regard to 
the practicability of a proposal which would seem to re- 
quire on the part of the colonies a limitation in the all- 
round development of a protective policy, and on the part 
of this country the establishment of a preference in favour 
of important colonial products. On the first of these re- 
quirements I say nothing; but if the second involves, as it 
almost certainly does, taxation, however light, upon food- 
stuffs, Z am convinced with you that pubiic opinion is not 
yet ripe for such an arrangement. The reasons may easily 
be found in past political battles and present political mis- 
representations. 

He encourages Mr. Chamberlain in his propagandist 
work : 

“If you think you can best serve the interests of Im- 
perial unity, for which you have done so much, by pressing 
your views on Colonial Preference with the freedom which 
is possible in an independent position, but is hardly com- 
patible with office, how can J criticise you determination? 
The loss to the Government is great indeed; but the gain 
to the cause you have at heart may be greater still. If so, 
what can I do but acquiesce?” 

Finally he accepts the retention of office by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain as a proof of the substantial agreement be- 
tween Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and himself : 

“There could be no more conclusive evidence that in 
your judgment, as in mine, the exclusion of taxation on 
food from the party programme is, in existing circum- 
stances, the course best fitted practically to further the 
cause of fiscal reforuz.” 
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In a letter to Mr. C. A. Pearson, published on the follow- 
ing day, Mr. Chamberlain pushes his Preferential scheme 
a stage further by avowing that his object is to make the 
Empire self-sufficing as regards food supply, while he also 
accepts Retaliation as. the complementary side of his fiscal 
policy. He defines the objects of the ‘Tariff Reform 
League : : 

““(1) Closer union with the colonies by means of a pre- 
ferential tariff, and an endeavour to make the Empire self- 
suffic:ng as regards food supply. ares 

‘‘(2) The employment of the tariff as a weapon to secure 
greater reciprocity with foreign nations, or, failing such 
an arrangement, to prevent the loss of our home and Im- 
perial markets under the competition of protected countries 
by retaliating upon them the treatment they mete out to us.” 

The broad effect of the correspondence is that Mr. Bal- 
four accepts in principle Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, with 
its two sides of Retaliation and Preference, but for the pre- 
sent will confine himself, as Prime Minister, to the policy 
of Retaliation. In this Mr. Chamberlain will support him 
by continuing to advocate Preference in a somewhat more 
extreme form than before. 


“RAW MATERIALS.” 


In the analysis of our imports of manufactured articles in 
1902, published in Taz Free TRADER of August 21, we 
gave the total value as £,132,000,000, of which 
£39,000,000 was again exported, leaving a balance of 
#,113,000,00c0 retained for hime consumption. In_ the 
“Inquiry” Blue-book the value of the imports on manu- 
factured and partly manufactured articles in 1902.18 put 
at £148,900,000, or £16,000,c00 more than we gave it. 
The explanation is an interesting one, for in it is involved 
the whole question, what is a raw material ? 


The Memorandum containing the figure we have quoted 
is the first in the Blue-book, and points out: 

(1) The category “manufactured articles” is in some re- 
spects unsatisfactory and even misleading. In the case of 
all the countries in question, it exciudes food and drink, but 
while raw agricultural products are rightly omitted, the 
same can hardly be said of jam, confectionery, biscuits, 
spirits, and beer, which form a large proportion of our own 
food exports. 

(2) It is also necessary to remember, in comparing the 
United Kingdom imports and exports of “manufactured 
and partly manufactured ” goods, that the category includes 
articles in very different stages of production. For 
example, wood manufactures include cabinet work, ready- 
made joinery, and even sawn timber. 

In (2) is contained the explanation of the difference cf 
£,16,000,000 between the Board of Trade total of “manu- 
factures” ard that given in THE FREE TRADER. In the 
official return such goods as “ sawn timber” are included 
under “ manufactured articles.” We placed them, on the 
other hand, under “raw materials.” Both classifications 
are correct. Sawn timber, like many other things, is both 
a “manufactured article” and a raw material. If you tax 
it because it is manufactured, you “ protect” one industry, 
but you injure the many .others which use wood as a 
material. 


The Board of Trade points out that, generally 
speaking, the proportion of semi-finished articles. which 
are the materials of further manufacture is higher among 
our imports than among our exports of manu- 
factured and partly - manufactured articles. It should 
always be borne ~in mind, also, that a great 
many finished goods are but the raw materials of 
other industries. In fact, out of £462,000,000 of im- 
ports for home consumption, it is only possible to tax a 
mere {50,000,000 worth, or about one-ninth, without actu- 
ally attacking some British industry in its supply of 
materials. The tables of Memorandum I. of the “ Inquiry ” 
Dlue-book are, therefore, of little value as they stand, and 
it was to point this out that the important notes we refer 
to were prefixed to them by the Board of Trade. . 
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PROFESSOR ASHLEY ON 
“THE TARIFF PROBLEM.’* 


In his preface, Professor Ashley disclaims having been 
converted to his present views since his tenure of a pro- 
fessorship at Birmingham. No one who is acquainted with 
his Economic History will doubt his sincerity in this: it 
has always been plain that, like several other economic 
historians of his particular generation, he has been disin- 
clined to admit the validity of ordinary methods of 
economic reasoning. ‘ 

His object in the present work is to help in the attempt 
“to place the industry of this country on a secure basis 
and at the same time to consolidate the British Empire.” 
The first chapter, on “State Control in General,” and the 
second, on “ The Policy of Free Imports: the arguments of 
its original advocates,” are unnecessary and: irrelevant. 
The fact that almost everyone admits State control to be 
desirable in some directions, and the fact that Cobden and 
earlier advocates of Free Trade sometimes used wrong 
arguments and made erroneous prophecies, do not help 
the Protectionist and the Preferentialist in the least. What 
we want to know is whether State control by Protective and 
Preferential tariffs is good here and now. So I will begin 
with Chapter III., on “ The Commercial Situation and its 
Causes.” The Professor of Commerce is unhappy because 
British exports have not increased much in the last thirty 
years. He assumes that his readers will agree that this is 
an evil. I should have thought that Professor Ashley 
might have done ordinary economic doctrine the compli- 
ment of at any rate noticing its teaching on this subject. 
A tendency of exports to remain stationary may be due to 
many causes, of which some are perfectly satisfactory. For 
example, if for some reason connected with new inventions 
a country becomes unusually prosperous, its savings will 
more largely take the form of buildings and other instru- 
ments of production at home and less of them will be ex- 
ported to foreign countries; again, if it happens that the 
goods which a country requires to import can be bought 
cheaper than before a smaller value of exports will suffice 
to pay for them. ‘There is little doubt that both these 
satisfactory causes have been at work in regard to the 
United Kingdom in recent years. We have kept more of 
our produce at home both for investment and for consump- 
tion. 

Feeling obscurely, perhaps, that he has not made our flesh 
creep sufficiently by his account of the total of exports, the 
Professor tries to alarm us with a terrible tale that the ex- 
ports of the staple industries are declining and only being 
replaced bx those of miscellaneous industries. We are, in 
fact, taking the exceedingly dangerous course of taking our 
eggs out of two or three big baskets and distributing them 
among many little baskets! With the true mediavalist’s 
admiration of “staple” industries he thinks it a terrible 
thing that iron and steel and cotton and woollen manu- 
factures should be replaced by apparel and slops, pickles, 
floorcloth, rubber manufactures, soap, and furniture, all 
nasty things made by cheap labour, largely female, working 
under satisfactory conditions. I seem, however, to have 
heard of the employment of women and children and a 
high infant mortality in connection with the textile trades, 
and we want much more than a page or two of admitted 
conjecture to convince us of the rise of a new class of 
cheap labour for export. The general tendency of the 
present time is certainly to get a larger and larger propor- 
tion of the population into the higher-paid grades of labour. 
The question whether the cheapest labour is employed 
in production for the home or for the foreign market is 
not material. 

Having done his worst with the present. Professor Ashley 
proceeds to prophesy disasters to come. The Protectionist 
system of foreign countries enables manufacturers to form 
a ring and sell at a high price at home and a low one 
abroad. so that “the recurring blows of American ‘ dump- 
ing’ will end by the complete destruction of certain of our 
staple industries, especially of the metallurgical.” (The 
“certain” industries other than the metallurgical are not 
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specified ; has the cotton trade suffered much from dump- 
ing?) Professors of Commerce really must not take the 
complaints of manufacturers so seriously. Sir ‘Thomas 
Wrightson wrote to the Times to say that Free Trade was 
a failure because his business had made a small loss for 
two or three years out of twenty, and a profit 9f over ro 
per cent. in all the rest; but it is one thing to write to the 
Times and another to refuse to undertake a 10 per cent. 
business. The modern shareholding world is quite well 
enough off to be able to bear the occasional want of an 
annual dividend, and the modern workman grows more and 
more able to ward off the hardship resulting from fluctua. 
tions in business. 

As a remedy for the possible future evils of occasional 
dumping Professor Ashley proposes to arm the Executive, 
beginning, I suppose, with the present Cabinet, with dis- 
cretionary powers to impose duties to any amount—so and 
75 per cent. he thinks will frequently be required. In 
order that the Executive may be well advised, he recom- 
mends that it take counsel with the Professors of Commerce 
in the Universities. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to criticise 
this proposal. It is noteworthy that Professor Ashley dis- 
agrees with Mr. Balfour as to the utility of retaliation in 
producing greater Free Trade. “It is hardly likely,” he 
says, “that any considerable use of tariffs can be made for 
this purpose.” He is purely Protectionist, and we miss 
altogether the usual profession of the Protectionist writer 
that he is “a convinced Free Trader.” 

So much for the Protectionist part of Professor Ashley’s 
book. Now we come to the Preferentialist portion. Here 
the author starts by pouring cold water on any hopes 
that may be entertained of obtaining an all-round 
reduction of colonial import duties on English goods. The 
colonies will, he thinks, certainly continue to protect their 
large industries, and all they will do for British imports is 
to raise tariffs against foreigners, and perhaps lower them 
in cases where there is at present no colonial industry to 
protect. He mentions two or three of the amounts of the 
colonial imports from foreign countries, and finds it “ hard 
to believe” that their possible diminution does not offer a 
“fresh opening worth having” for the extension of British 
exports. He does not say what a large portion of them 
consists of things which the United Kingdom does not and 
cannot produce at all. Having made the most of the 
advantage to be gained, he then endeavours to minimise 
the disadvantage. A Preferential duty of 2s. 6d. a quarter 
on foreign corn would, he thinks, raise the price 1s. 6d., 
and by a somewhat roundabout process he seems to arrive 
at the conclusion that this would make the price of bread 
average about one-eighth of a penny higher than it other- 
wise would be. His calculation rather gives the reader 
the impression that he hopes that if the sum is sufficiently 
manipulated it will disappear. 

In the last chapter Professor Ashley resumes his pro 
phecy. He'tells trade unionists that if the plan is not 
adopted they will be crushed by foreign competition; ‘he 
tells the lover of peace that Lancashire and Yorkshire 
manufacturers will force us to go to war to keep an open 
market in China, and finally he tells Imperialists that 
Canada will be annexed to the United States. We need 
not take the first two prophecies very seriously. The third 
is more important, as it puts in plain language what most 
advocates of the scheme have in their minds. When they 
talk decently of “ foreign countries” they mean the United 
States, and when they speak of the break up of the Empire 
they are thinking of Canadian secession. Their plan for 
retaining Canada is to attempt to offer her sufficient in- 
ducements to maintain indefinitely a tariff barrier along 
one of the longest and most easily crossed land frontiers 
in the world, and to keep that barrier high enough to pre- 
vent close commercial relationships between two countries 
with a common language and identical currencies. If this 
were necessary for the continued existence of the British 
Empire that Empire would be in a bad case. That Canada 
and the United States will not be permanently divided by 
such a barrier is as certain as the existence of the Atlantic, 
and no Mrs. Partington or Professors.of* Commerce will 
appreciably delay the destruction of the barrier. Should 
the British Empire ever become converted into an associa- 
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tion for mutual trading, Canada’s commercial union with the 
States would doubtless be accompanied by political union. 
As things are, the destruction of the barrier need not in- 
volve the abandonment by Canada of her place ih the 
British Empire. Canada, commercially joinéd to the 
United States, and politically united to the British Empire, 
would certainly be somewhat of an anomaly. But her 
anomalous position would be an exceedingly comfortable 
one for herself and one which would strengthen the popsi- 
tion of tne ‘British Empire as a peaceful power. 
EDWIN CANNAN. 


DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY, 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 16.—Publication of Mr. Balfour’s pzmphlet 
on ‘‘Icsular Free Trade,’ 

Mr. Jesse Collings, at Bordesley, says that Mr. Chamber- 
jain’s proposals of a preferential duty on corn will “affect the 
price of the manufactured loaf very slightly if at all, but it 
would give some assistance and immense encouragement to 
the production of corn at home, and assist the movement for 
getting the people back on to the land.” 

Writing before the poll in St. Andrews Burghs, the Standard 
correspondent says: ‘‘ Captain Ellice has taken up the posi- 
tion that there must be no tampering with the cotntry’s Free 
Trade policy. He sees no need for inguiry. Major An- 
struther Thomson, while professing to have an ‘open mind,’ 
has shown again and again that he is very largely in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals.” 

“THURSDAY, Sept. 17.—Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ritchie, and Lord 
George Hamilton resign their positions in the Government. 
In a correspondence between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain it is admitted on both sides that the scheme of preferen- 
tial tariffs has failed to enlist public support. 

The polling at St. Andrews Burghs results in the returii of 
Captain Ellice (Free Trader) by 1,324 Votes against 1,288 for 
Major Thomson (Preterential Trader), a loss of a Seat ti thé 
Government. ‘ 

Fripay, Sept. 18.=-Mr. Asquith says: “THe situation in 
all essentials is unchanged. The duty of Liberals to defend 
Free Trade is as plain and rgent as before.” 

Mr. C. H. Wilsor, M.P., the head of the great shipping 
company, telegraphs to his Hull constituents: ‘Chamber- 
lain’s resignation has relieved Hull froma great peril. All the 
ships’ flags should be hoisted in sign of rejoicing.” 

SATURDAY, Sept. 19.—‘'The Tory Party,” writes Mr. W. S. 
‘Robson, M.P., “is now officially divided into food taxers and 
‘trade taxers. Free Trade Tories must either leave their party 
sor their principles.” 

The Unionist Free Food League state that in view of the 
‘altered situation ‘‘ full consideration will be required before 
the future policy of the League can be stated.” 

Mr. Bryce writes to the Dazly Chronicle: “ Retaliation is a 
more insidious and equally dangerous attack on our fiscal 
policy, and is evidently the prelude to Preferential Tariffs and 
Protection generally.” 

Unionist leaders in the Acton division atinotince their 
intention of cpposing Lord George Hamilton at the General 
Election. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to Mr, C, A. Pearson defending the 
policy of the Tariff Reform League, 

Co-operative companies and trades unions tfepfesenting 
240,000 votes, in conference at Birmingham, declare against 
the fiscal policy. 

Monpay, Sept. 2t. — Resignation of Lord Balfour of 
Rurleigh (Secretary fer Scotland) and Hon: Arthur Elliot 
(Financial Secretary to the Treasury) announced. 

Mr. Jesse Collings says that the policy of free imports is ‘‘ as 
dead as Queen Anne.” 

Mr. Chamberlain writes to Mr. Renwick, M.P. for New- 
castle: “I am convinced that the course I have taken, not 
without regret on many personal grounds, is the best for the 
party and for the special cause i have at heart.” 

TUESDAY, Sept. 22.=Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P., writes to his 
constituents explaining his reasons for resigning his post 
of Financial Secretary to the Treasury. He states that he 
shares the views of the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has felt himself unable to remain in a Government which is 
steadily tending towards a policy of Protection. Mr. Elliot 
adds that the time has come when men must make up their 
pea for or against the policy of taxing foreign imports of 

od. 

Lord Brassey, says the Daily Chronicle, has returned from 
Canada a stronger Free Trader than ever. 


CORRECTION.—In Jast week’s * Diary ” reference was made to 
a letter purporting to have been sent by the Dean of Rochester to 
the Press protesting against the prorvinence given by the Con- 
servative candidate to Protection. It has been explained that 
the letter in question was a forgery. 


———— 
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COLONIAL IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


Every Free Trader should procure from Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode (East Harding-street,..London, E.C.) a 
copy of the White Paper, No. 322, “Trade of British 
Colonies with Foreign Countries,” price 2d., which has just 
been issued. It shows the hollowness of the argument that 
a Preferential Tariff would give us an enormous amount of 
colonial trade at present transacted with foreigners. The 
following are the chief figures: 


CANADIAN Imports, FROM FoREIGN CouNtTRIES, 
(After a Preferential Tariff has beer in operation since 1867.) 


vs 
Food and drink ...0 ss 7,253,000 
Raw Materials 7,503,000 
Manutactures 14,065,000 
28,821,000 


There is no more to gain in Canada, for Canadian manti- 
facturers are determined not to lower the duties further. 
The following figures relate to the remaining self-govern- 
ing colonies: 
FOREIGN IMPORTS OF THE SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES 
EXCEPT CANADA. 


é, Partly and 
Food and Raw wholly manus 
Colony. drink. materials. factured Total. 
articles: , 
L £ ; SUEY 2 5 5 
Australia ... 2,3°5,009 910,000 o af 1,608 — 12:436.00 
New Zealand i; 313,000 58,000 1,647,000 2,018,00 
Nataliis. 077.5) /r60500 193.000 756,000 1,554,000 
Cape Colony ... 15,930,000 834,000 2,103,000 4,367,000. 
Newfotiidland 268,000 20,000 185,000 473,000 
5,4si,doo i,5is,coo 19,902,008 0,848,000 


_Thé only itém which particularly concerns v8 i8 the 
£1%,902,000 of manufactured articles. If the Preference 
gave us 25 per cent. of this, or, say, £3,500,000, of trade, 
we should do very well. It is for this, in relation to the 
nagnitude of our commerce, insignificant amount of trade 
that we are asked to renounce our right to buy in the 
cheapest market and to discourage our foreign customers! 


PROTECTION IN France.—Mr. C. E. Schwann, M.P., 
writes: The French Deputies whom I had the honour to 
entertain here lately on their visit to promote the entente . 
cordialé betwixt their countfy and ours, said it was. impos- 
sible to conciliate the interests of all the conflicting trades 


“ THROUCH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
By lL. G CHIOZZA-MONEY. 


A complete statement of the case against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal proposals, some instalments of which have 
appeared in THE FREE TRADER. 


Pric: 3d. at all the Bookstalls; or Post Free from 
the Free Trade Union, 4 


The ‘Free Trader” wili be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it, Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


According to one of his recent letters Mr. Chamberlain’s 
motive for proposing the Food Tax was to benefit the 
British workman. At an earlier stage it was to keep the 
Empire together. How much it will benefit the workman 
may be judged from the comparison of the position of the 
workman in the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and France, given in the Board of Trade memorandum, the 
most important parts of which are reproduced in another 
page. The position of unskilled workmen in particular, 
both in this and other countries, leaves much to be desired, 
and we should all be glad to see it improved. But this is 
not the point immediately in question. We have to ask 
whether there is the slightest ground for suggesting that a 
change of fiscal policy would effect the desired improve- 
ment, and on this question a comparison of the available 
data is favourable to Free Trade. Wages in the United 
Kingdom are higher than in any European country. 
They are about 50 per cent. higher than German wages, 
and while wages in both countries are increasing, ours are 
fully maintaining their lead. They are lower than in the 
United States, but the United States is not maintaining 
its lead, for wages in this country are rising faster. ‘This 
applies to money wages. If we take cost of living into 
account the case is strengthened, for cost of living has, on 
the whole, declined most in this country. <A “real wages” 
curve would show remarkably favourable results to the 
United Kingdom. It may be added that a glance at the 
American wages curve in the official memorandum shows 
that the McKinley Tariff was followed by a check in the 
upward movement of money wages. 


One of the most instructive tables of the Inquiry Blue 
Book will be found on page 171. It is an ingenious at- 
tempt to represent by the method of index numbers the 
estimated average ad valorem equivalent of the import 
duties levied by certain foreign countries and British 
colonies on our principal exports. The result is the follow- 


ing table: 
A COMPARISON OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL TARIFFS. 
Per cent. 

Russia ake : 131 
U.S.A. aa Als eS 
Austria-Hungary Pt shes ee OO 
France ... ; ae io hee ot 
Italy... “EE _ = sree 
Germany rs ane Ae aaa eo 
Canada ... ai us se aat6 
Belgium ee es o cee Le 
New Zealand .. aoe a 
Australian Commonwealth... ty 6 
South African Customs Union (new 

tariff) ne 1 we ave 


While exactitude is not claimed for these calculations, the 
method followed by the Board of Trade, which is fully ex- 
plained in the memorandum, is well thought out, and it 
may be taken that the above figures are a fair representa- 
tion of the facts. 


The first thing that strikes us is the fact that the list, as 
it is an index to the height of the tariff walls erected by 
the countries and colonies named, shows that industrial 


and commercial prosperity do not vary with the heights 
of those barriers. Russia heads the list in its devotion to 
Protection, but if we estimated its industrial efficiency by 
the method of index numbers, we should find it lagging 
after all the other countries named. Austria-Hungary, 
again, with the number 35, is above Germany, so far as Pro- 
tection is concerned, but precedence in Protection again 
does not spell precedence in commerce. Busy little 
Belgium, which cannot find elbow room within its tiny 
borders for its great activities, thrives on one of the lowest 
tariffs in Europe; while Italy, which denies food to its 
people, figures far above it as a devotee of the Customs 
barrier, but far below it as an industrial force. 


The Russian tariff puts the efforts of Mr. Dingley to 


shame. The following are the duties on cotton piece 
goods : 
Per cent. ad valorem. 
Unbleached ... ae oe e207 
Bleached =e a sae ... 169 
Printed . We ase. Bs . 246 
Dyed, &e. Me : fis . 19 


It is small consolation to see that these duties do far 
more harm to the Russians than they do to us, and that 
they apply not only to ourselves, but to other countries. 
However, that retaliation would fail to reduce them mate- 
rially, is shown by the fact that the existing duties are the 
best Germany could obtain after a tariff war of three years’ 
duration. (1872-4). How, then, can we expect, with a 
modest 10 per cent. duty on manufactures, to succeed 
where other nations with first-class fighting tariffs have 
failed? Moreover, what retaliation against Russia means 
is shown by the following analysis of our imports from 
Russia in 1902: 


Food... ce £13,500,000 
Raw materials 10,000,000 
Manufactures 170,000 
Miscellaneous 2,000,000 

£25,670,000 


It is clear from this analysis that to retaliate upon Russia 
would mean that, after having been struck upon one cheek, 
we should smite ourselves upon the other. 


It is not a little remarkable that Protectionists do not 
quote, as a shining example of the effects of Protection, the 
case of China. The Flowery Land has for thou- 
sands of years practised “self-containment.” It has 
eaten its own food—or starved, and used its own manu- 
factures—or gone without. And not only has it been a 
gigantic Home Market Club for thousands of years, but it 
has practised eternal Protection by erecting /zkim barriers 
at as many points as possible on its roads and waterways. 
Strange it is that many British writers who have declaimed 
against these same /ikin barriers, and deplored the con- 
servative folly which leads the Chinese /o Have as few deal- 
ings as possible with “ foreign devils,” should fail to’ see 
that it is the Chinese spirit which informs the pseudor 
Zollverein movement. 


The statistics compiled by the United States Consul at 
Bradford with reference to the exports from that district 
to the American market are distinctly encouraging for Free 
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Traders. In 1902 the exports above £10 in value 
amounted to £1,873,299, as compared with £1,148,595 im 
tgo1, and the total for the current year promises to reach 
thé two millions of pounds. Last -year’s total was the 
largest since 1897, during part of which year the Wilson 
tariff was in operation. There can be no doubt that the 
trade in worsted coatings has come to a standstill ;~on the 
other hand, handstuffs exported reached a higher total last 
year than any since 1897. Bradford writers do not admit 
that the tariff has been the decisive factor in the shrinkage 
which has taken place in some departments of the Ameri- 
can trade. As the Yorkshire Daily Observer points out, 
Bradford “could not expect to go on indefinitely taking the 
cream of profit in a continent thousands of miles away with 
vast resources of her own.” | How the worsted coating 
trade with the United States could have been kept in the 
Bradford district by placing duties on American imports it 
is for Protectionists to show. In any event, the natural 
growth of American industry must have exercised an un- 
favourable influence on the Bradford trade far more appre- 
ciable than the effect of the comparatively small question 
of tariffs. 

We are glad to welcome in the Judependent Review a 


fresh recruit for the Free Trade press. A passage in the 
introductory article deals with Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
by pitting against it a different view of Imperial unity. 

“. . =. That path (Mr. Chamberlain’s) will never lead to 
the Empire’s greatness nor to its unity. The true Imperialist 
will look elsewhere. The glory of our colonies consists, not 
in their fiscal system, but in their social ‘institutions ; it is by 
approximating to the Jatter, and not by adopting the former, 
that we shall draw nearer to them. It is by com- 
munity of ideals that the Empire will grow together, ina 
natural, spontaneous union, such as no violent and artificial 
means can ever realise. We cannot change the foundations 


on which our prosperity rests, nor do we wish to 
coerce our colonies to adapt their fiscal methods 
to ours. Convinced that our system is not only 
best for ourselves, but in the long run wisest for 


all people, we must be content to wait, in the hope that they, 
who are so far ahead in so many things, may learn from us 
where we believe ourselves in advance of them. If that 
should ever.come to pass, if the ideas of Free Trade should 
ever win our colonies’ allegiance as they have won ours, then 
the time will have come for a closer political union to supple- 
ment the union of sentiment; and the Empire, friendly with 
all nations and free from domestic friction, will stand as one 
great Power, exerting its influence on the side of peace, 
industry, and justice throughout the world. That is the 
vision of those who realise the true significance of Empire ; 
and they must fight for their ideal against those who, seeking 
to compass a premature union by violence, would substitute 
a sordid and treacherous for a sure and spiritual bond, and 
would degrade and brutalise the part our race should play in 
the world’s history.” 


Dr. Cannan and Mr. Hugh Bell contribute special articles 
on “ Colonial Preference” and “ Protection and the Steel 
Trade” respectively. Dr. Cannan explains with great 
lucidity the inherent wastefulness of “ preferential arrange- 
ments.” Mr. Hugh Bell speaks as an expert on everything 
connected with iron and steel. Perhaps the most instruc- 
tive passage in his article is the brief account of the many 
storms which have been weathered by the industry during 
the past century. In face of the catastrophe occasioned by 
new methods of production and the shifting of industry 


from one locality to another, the disturbance occasioned . 


by the occasional “dump” is seen in its true proportional 
insignificance. 


On another page we give an account of Australian opinion 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme by Mr. G. H. Chomley, who 
has been closely associated with the Free Trade movement 
in Australia. Coming at the same time as the important 
pamphlet, “ Free Trade and Tariff Reform,” issued by Sir 
J. Causton and Sons, it should suffice to show the existence 
of a large body of Australian opinion opposed to Mr. Cham- 
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berlain’s policy. The account of South African opinion 
which we published recently, shows a similar or evem 
stronger opposition in that part of the Empire, while we 
know that Canadian opinion*is-also deeply divided. There 
remains Mr. Seddon, who is. solid for the Preferential 
scheme. 


The crisis in the German cement industry, to which-we ~ 


recently called attention, was, it appears, the direct result 
of the Protectionist system. Two years ago a bill was 
submitted to the Prussian Landtag authorising the con- 


- struction of a newtinland canal which would have facilitated 


the conveyance of‘produce from the Eastern provimees to 
the seaports. For-the construction of this canal immense 
quantities of cement would have been required, hence the 
German works increased their output enormously in order 
to meet the anticipated demand. But the Prussian land- 
owners, who had just received from the Government pro- 
mises of increased protection under the forthcoming tariff, 
perceived that the canal would facilitate the carriage of 


_ American grain into the interior and thus neutralise the 


effects of the grain duties. ‘They consequently compelled 
the Government to withdraw the measure. The result was 
that the cement industry, left with enormous stocks on 
hand, was completely disorganised, the Kartell lost control 
of prices and the makers custained heavy losses. As a 
result of the crisis. apparently, the cement industry asked 
for Protection, and it has obtained a small duty of 3d. a 
cwt. on certain classes of cement, including Portland 
cement, in the new tariff. We ought to add that in our 
previous reference to the subject we overlooked this small 
and partial duty, and our statement that there is no duty 
on foreign cement in the new tariff must be corrected to 
this extent. Cement, of course, is, and remains, duty free 
until the new tariff comes into operation. 


THE EFFECT OF PROTECTIVE 
TARIFFS. 


There is very little consolation for Protectionists in the 
results of the Fiscal Inquiry hitherto published. They 
naturally make the most of what they can get. They de- 
rive a crumb of comfort from the Memorandum on 
the “Export Trade of the United Kingdom to Protected 
and Unprotected Countries and Colonies.” The Board of 
Trade divides foreign countries and colonies into groups 
That 
the classification is rough and ready is shown by the fact 
that it has to include Belgium and Holland as Protected. 
ccuntries on account of the transit trade between them and 


of “ Protected” and “ Unprotected” as best it can. 


Germany. 

Taking the classification for what it is worth, the Memo- 
randum shows that an increasing proportion of our exports 
goes to the Unprotected group. The Board of Trade in- 
cludes in its list of “ Principal Protected Foreign Coun- 
tries” Russia, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria-Hungary, United States. Holland 
and Belgium are included because an indeterminate amount 
of our trade with Germany passes through these countries. 
The “Principal Protected Colonies” are Victoria’ and- 
Canada. All other countries and colonies aig included » 
under unprotected markets. ; 

Taking the classification for what it is worth, in 1850, 
the Protected group took 56 per cent. of ail our 


exports and the Unprotected 44 per cent. In 
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1902 the proportions were reversed. The Protected 
group took 42 and the Unprotected 58 per cent. In the 
case of manufactured articles the change was even greater. 
From this Protectionists draw the ready inference that 
foreign tariffs are crippling our export trade, and thus the 
remedy is Retaliation. 

Before considering the remedy let us be quite sure about 
the diagnosis. First, let us be on our guard against the 
“fallacy of percentages.” The absolute increase in our 
exports to the Protected group has been enormous, and 
itself disposes of the fear that we are being effectually 
shut out. But beyond this the export figures are 
not an adequate measure of our total trade. The 
figures show, it is true, how much the principal Pro- 
tected countries antl colonies buy from us directly ; they do 
not show what is the real volume of trade between us and 
them. 
prohibit the direct exchange of goods between two countries 
do not necessarily make trade between them impossible. 
On the contrary, in most cases their effect is not to stop 
trade but to send it round another way. Thus Protec- 
tionist countries which refuse to buy from us, but yet wish 
to sell to us may take their payment vid countries whose 
policy is more liberal. For instance, a considerable part of 
our imports from the States is paid by our discharging 
debts for that country in South America and the East. 
Further, the present Memorandum takes no note of im- 
ports. 


It is too often forgotten that tariffs which check or 


For this we must turn to another page, where we 
find our imports from the Protected group. From this we 
get the following results : 


; IMPORTS FROM PROTECTED COUNTRIES. 
Quinquennial Percentage of 


AVET AS e> Total Imports. 
1855-9 owe eco ove eee coe 50 ‘Oo 
1895-9 ya | Rtake ee 5 62°3 


What does this rising proportion of sataetes and falling pro- 
portion of exports mean ? First, it means that the propor- 
tion of total trade is very nearly constant and has therefore 
been much less checked by tariffs than appears at first 
sight. Secondly, it means that our imports are being paid 
for partly by “ roundabout trade ” and partly, as is especially 
the case with the United States, by our shipping. Thirdly, 
it probably indicates a change in the investment of our 
capital, more of which is going to the Unprotected group 
—a process which swells our exports to them for the pre- 
sent and must swell our imports from them in the future. 


Now, the moral of this is plain. Part of our sales in the 


” 


so-called “neutral markets” are directly due to our pur- 


chases from Protected countries. If we check these purchases 
there will be fewer “ bills on London” offered by Protec- 
tionist countries to the dwellers in neutral markets from 
whom they wish to buy. In other words, the check to our 
imports in one direction will harass:our exports in another. 
Nor will this direct effect be the end of the matter, If we 
exclude the manufactures of the United States and Germany 
from our own market they will compete with us more 
actively in South America and the East. The balance of 
our exports as between Protected and neutral markets may 
be partly redressed, but at cost of diminishing our total ex- 
port trade. By Retaliation we can diminish our imports 
and so get less of what we need, but only at the expense of 
diminishing our exports and so being able to sell less of 
what we have to offer. 


FREE Par yi faND THRIFT. 


A Protectionist leaflet issued by the Tariff Com- 
mittee at Birmingham is responsible for a number of 
statistics, set forth with the object of suggesting that 
Protection is favourable to thrift. 

** Opponents of Tariff Reform,” we are told, “‘argue 
that the United Kingdom is prospering under fie free 
import system because the amount of money put into 
savings banks is increasing.” Free Traders, of course, 
do not rely on any such contention in support of their 
case. Savings banks deposits prove that one par- 
ticular form of thrift is practised more in one country 
than another. As a test, however, of the capacity to 
Save it is altogether untrustworthy, as will be shown. 


In the leaflet referred to a table is published con- 
taining a calculation made by M. Fatio, a Swiss statis- 
tician, which purports to give the amount per head of 


population in the savings banks of ten protected 
countries and in Great Britain. The figures are as 
follows : 
PEO Sar: F 
Denmark... bee eee a ove Rowe Le Ox 
Switzerland 13) OQ) ee 
Germany 710 (OF 
Norwa ese we ar Bobhgatk 
Australia a pee Fan Ome a 
Belgium ... lok hagee As Oo 7 OF 
United States ... Go Aloe 
Austria- clothoake 7 BG ra 
Sweden. iit PO eee. 
France ove esa 4 8 8k 
Great Britain ... Ae OL wits 3 


As a presentation of the saving capacity of the 
respective countries this statement is completely mis- 
leading. 


In the first place, the compilers of this publication 
could hardly have been unaware that in Great Britain 
and France the deposits are limited by law, whereas in 
most of the other countries the savings banks accept 
deposits to any amount. The following table shows 
the practice on this point in the several countries named, 
and also gives the rate of interest usual in savings 
banks in each of them: 


Rate of Interest. 


Usually 4 . Denmark ... Generallyno limit to deposits 

Average 34 ~—...». Switzerland... Generally none 

Usually 4 to 5... Germany et > 9 

Usually 34 ... Norway .., es — 

3 to 4 ... Australia ... £200 to £1,0co limit 

3 ... Belgium... MPL T25 

Usually 4 . United States ... Generally none 
Austria-Hungary— 

3 «. savings Dept. £84 

2 .. _ Banking Dept. None 

3—6 --- Sweden ... ... Generally none 

2s .-. Prance ... “co AS, 

2 sa Great Britain -.:.0£200 


The variation in the rates of interest paid, and the fact 
that in some countries no limit is put upon the sums 
which may be deposited, are sufficient of themselves to 
completely destroy the value of any merely superficial 
comparison. 


One circumstance alone is enough to: put the reader 
of the leaflet upon his guard. In order to place 
Great Britain at the foot of the list it actually adopts 
as an adequate picture of the comparative saving 
capacity of the respective countries a table which ranks 
France last but one. Now every schoolboy is aware 
that in no country in the world is the habit of thrift 
more highly developed than in France, where the accu- 
mulations of the peasants enabled her to float with ease 
the huge war indemnity of £200,000,000 in 1871 
Everywhere, except apparently in Protectionist circles 
in Birmingham, are the hoardings of the French people 
proverbial. Yet we areto infer from this leaflet that 
their savings are exceeded by countries like Sweden, 
Norway, Austria, and so on. Italy, it will be seen, is 
not mentioned in the list. Was this because the pitiful 
economic condition of the population would have 
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ousted Great Britain from her place at the bottom? 
Denmark is at the head, but there is no reference to 
the fact that Denmark’s staple industries—dairying, 
cattle-feeding, and shipping—are not protected. 


Further, in some of the countries included in the 
table the savings banks are not institutions for the 
encouragement of thrift ; they actually carry on an ex- 
tensive business as bankers in the ordinary way. In 
England, where the private banks watch every opera- 
tions of the savings banks with the greatest jealousy 
on the grounds of alleged illegitimate competition with 
private enterprise it sounds hardly credible that the 
Austrian post office savings bank has two depart- 
ments, one for the handling of savings in the strict 
sense of the word — and the Government is so 
zealous in promoting thrift that the »ostmen 
collect half-pennies from door to door !—and the other, 
extending facilities for carrying on business, such as 
opening drawing accounts and enabling people to 
transmit small sums by cheque. To tradesmen in 
villages and remote towns the value of such facilities 
need not be pointed out. Asa matter of fact, nearly 
two-thirds of the deposits in the Austrian post office 
savings bank are in the cheque department, and the 
extent to which it is used is shown by the fact that 
last August (Aeue Freie Presse, Sept. 2, 1903) the 
total turnover in cheques‘ amounted to 46 million 
pounds. The bearing of this fact upon the figures cited 
in the Birmingham leaflet is obvious. 

Again, we are told that the deposits in the Swedish 
savings banks increased between 1886 and 1go1 from 
£,13,155,000 to £29,722,000. But it is not added that 
the post office banks were only introduced in Sweden 
in 1883, so that the increase is largely due to the rivalry 
between the competing systems. 


But what, more than anything else, proves the 
futility of quoting savings banks as any test what- 
ever of national thrift is the fact that in Great Britain 
the post-cffice authorities actually discourage savings, 
‘As Chancellor of the Exchequer,” said Mr. Goschen 
a few years ago, ‘‘I am averse to any measure which 
would largely increase the already gigantic amount 
standing to the credit of depositors in the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners.” Protectionists are 
astounded that in Sweden the deposits went up 
416,000,000 in fifteen years. Why are they silent 
upon the fact that the Post-Office Savings Bank 
deposits in the United Kingdom increased from 
£40,000,000 to 4107,000,000 between 1880 and 1895 ? 
Why should we not be told that in five years our total 
savings bank deposits (including trustee banks) went 
up from £110,000,000 to £,162,000,000 ? At the present 
moment they amount to the colossal sum of more 
than £ 200,000,000. 


Savings. banks, however, are only a means to an 
end, and the more highly organised and prosperous is 
the commerce of a country the more readily are savings 
transferred from banks, where only a low rate of 
interest is earned, to business. So high an authority 
as Mr. E. W.. Brabrooke, the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, remarked, in the course of a discus- 
sion at the Royal Statistical Society in 1897, that he 
looked on savings banks merely ‘‘as infantile efforts 
in thrift. He regarded a person who deposited his 
money in a savings bank so that it should be kept 
safe for him by someone else as very much less worthy 
of encouragement than a person who used his savings 
in some way in co-operation with other people for his 
benefit and for the benefit of others.” There can be no 
doubt that the spirit of self-reliance and enterprise 
among the English people does induce them to with- 
draw their savings into trading channels to a greater 
degree than amongst most nations. In less advanced 
countries, like the majority of those quoted in the 
Birmingham leaflet, hoardings are left to accumulate 
in the savings bank until old age or adversity compels 
their withdrawal. — 
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A fairer test of the savings of the industrial class in 
the United Kingdom is that given by Mr. Brabrooke 
at the British Association this year. We set them 
forth in brief compass : 


Savings Banks _... over £200,000,000 

Building Societies... ane ine 62,000,000 

Friendly Societies (registered) ... 43,000,000 

Co-operative Societies 40,000,000 

Trade Unions 5,000,000 
Altogether Mr. Brabrooke estimates that in the 


department with which he is connected £ 360,000,000 of 
savings are represented. While, as he cautions us, 
some of the funds of the various bodies may have been 
counted twice over, yet any deduction necessary on 
this ground is more than balanced by the exclusion of 
many co-operative societies registered under the Com- 
panies Act, and the great industrial assurance concerns 
(one of which has a premium income of over 
49,000,000), 


No other country in Europe possesses such a variety 
of agencies directly controlled by the working class in 
which thrifty habits are engendered. It is true that in 
comparison with their earnings the British are less 
thrifty than some other peoples; but that admission 
only augments the significance of the figures just quoted, 
which show that if we take the sums accumulated 
not in savings banks alone, but in all the forms in 
which small savings are put together, the rate per head 
for Great Britain should be put not at £4 2s. 52d., but 
at something between £8 and £9. And this estimate 
leaves out of account many forms of investment such 
as annuities, small holdings in the public funds, &c., 
which are familiar to people of small means in this 
country, but which escape classification. 


RETALIATION AND SUGAR. 


It is fortunate that the country, upon the very eve of Mr. 
Balfours formal committal of the Tory party to a policy 
of retaliation at Sheffield has been provided with a striking 
object lesson of the two-edged nature of that weapon. The 
Russian Government, which is not a party to the Brussels 
Sugar Conyention, has determined to strike back at Great 
Britain for its exclusion of Russian bounty-fed sugar. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to inflict the greatest amount of injury 
upon us without at the same time hurting the Russian con- 
sumer unduly it has notified its intention of levying an in- 
creased duty on Indian and Ceyton tea, differentiating in 
favour of China teas to the extent of one penny per pound. 
The seriousness of this step does not lie in the amount of 
duty levied but in the fact that, in the opinion of the Bri- 
tish law officers of the Crown, it is a violation of the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of Commierce of 1859. Russia, on the 
other hand, contends that our action in penalising her. sugar 
was itself a violation of the Treaty. It has been left for a 
Unionist Free Trader, Sir H. S. King, M.P., to show the 
bearing of this step on the part of Russia. India imports 
from Russia about £1,900,000 worth of commodities annu- 
ally, of which all except £30,000 worth, consists of Russian 
mineral oils. Now as India needs no Parliamentary man- 
date, the “ big revolver ” lies ready to hand, and if Ministers 
have any real belief in the efficacy of their policy they will 
not hesitate to retaliate by imposing a heavy duty on Russian 
oil until the increased tea duties are removed. “So,” adds 
Sir H. S. King, drily, “shall the great sword of retaliation 
smite the foes of their country to the joy of all faithful be- 
lievers and the confusion of all sceptics.” Scarcely less 
pointed is the comment of the Unionist Daily Graphic that 
the incident is “ only a further illustration of the lamentable 
blundering which has characterised our whole policy in 
regard to sugar bounties.” 
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THE NEW FISCAL POLICY 
IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
SHIPPING TRADE. 


By H. Russett Rea, M.P. 


I, 

Mr. Chamberlain “would be glad to see the fullest dis- 
cussion on the present position and prospects of the ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industries.” 

To the ordinary man it isnot the theoretical arguments 
for or against Free Trade that will decide the fiscal contro- 
versy, nor is it even the statistical evidence drawn from the 
experience of the last sixty years or so. To him are pre- 
sented two pictures drawn in strong lines and high lights, 
one of a decaying trade, an impoverished nation, and a 
disintegrating Empire ; the other of an increasing trade, a 
prosperous people, and an Empire growing in unity and 
strength. He is asking himself which is the true picture, 
and which the caricature. 

I propose to present a true picture of the actual and 
relative condition of one trade only, but that trade the 
largest, and most distinctly national of our industries, the 
shipping trade, and to consider the probable effect of the 
proposed changes in our national fiscal policy upon it. 

This trade, almost alone among our great industries, is 
not dependent upon local advantages. Providence has de- 
creed that South Wales and Pennsylvania shall be great 
centres of coal production; climate has greatly assisted to 
locate the spinning and manufacture of cotton in Lanca- 
shire ; proximity to fuel and convenience in obtaining raw 
material fix the centres of most manufacturing industries. 
But our unique and supreme position, as the carriers cf the 
world, we have won for ourselves in unfayoured competi- 
tion with all other nations upon the open ocean. Even if 
it be admitted that in the building of ships we have local 
advantages, our shipyards are open to men of all nations 
on equal terms with Englishmen, and shipbuilders are 
seldom themselves shipowners. Without any special ad- 
vantages, therefore, we have captured and hold an unques- 
tioned and unchallenged supremacy in this great industry. 
To us, as an island people, with the largest markets in the 
world, the greatest volume of imports and exports, and de- 
pendent to a greater extent than any other on imported 
food, it is obvious that the possession of a great and effi- 
cient mercantile marine must be of vital importance; but 
it is not also generally realised, even in shipping circles, 
that the business of ship-owning and ship management is 
actually, in itself, the most important and valuable single 
branch of our commercial activities. _ Doubtless coal- 
mining employs more men, and our railways have a capital 
more than five times as great as that invested in ships; but 
the annual gross earnings of our mercantile marine are 
about equal to the total gross earnings of all our railways 
put together, which amounted to £106,000,000 in 1902, 
and considerably more than the value of the total product 
of our largest manufacture, that of cotton, which, it is esti- 
mated, reaches a total of £90,000,000. 

Greatly as our total “foreign trade exceeds that of any 
other nation, our shipping trade exceeds it in much greater 
proportion. To say that the British Empire is the first of 
ship-owning communities is to give a very inadequate state- 
ment of her position; she is in this respect equal to the 
next sixteen shipowning powers combined. Whilst in these 
countries there is an average of one ton of shipping to every 
thirty-three inhabitants, the tonnage of the United King- 
dom is equal to one ton to every three of its inhabitants. 
One out of every thirty-six of the adult male population of 
this country earns his living on the sea. Of a total gross 


tonnage of ocean-going mercantile vessels, in the whole 
world of 3014 millions of tons, 1434 millions of tons belong 
to Great Britain and her colonies, or 48 per cent. of the 
whole; and of this 1434 millions, 88 per cent. belongs to 
the Mother Country. But these figures do not, by them- 
selves, give an adequate view of our actual predominance 
in this trade, unless account be taken of the quality as well 
as the quantity of the ships owned. It is commonly 
reckoned that one ton of steam shipping is equal in effi- 
ciency to 4 tons of sailing tonnage, and in the year 1900 
more than 80 per cent. of British shipping consisted of 
steamships; while of the shipping of the rest of the world 
only 70 per cent. was steam, and 30 per cent. sailing ton- 
nage. With this correction Great Britain’s proportion rises 
to at least 50 per cent. of the whole. 

The unfairness of the common practice of deducing the 
conclusion that England is a decaying nation from the fact 
that, in an age of unparalleled expansion in the world’s pro- 
duction, she has not been able to maintain a lead (which 
fifty years ago may have amounted to a virtual monopoly), 
if this lead be calculated in percentages, has often been 
pointed out. But in the shipping trade even this marvel- 
lous proportion has been more than maintained. It is not 
a case of comparison with Germany or America, but one of 
England against the world, and in this comparison England 
comes out top. In their Reports of the Progress of Mer- 
chant Shipping, the Board of Trade are unable to give com- 
plete figures of the shipping of several foreign nations 
earlier than the year 1870, but the figures which are given 
show that, in the middle of the last century, the British pro- 
portion of the shipping of the world was very much less 
than it is at present. In 1873, the boom year of the Bir- 
mingham Tariff Reformers, when, according to them Eng- 
land’s commercial prosperity culminated. and her decline 
began, we find the tonnage of the world! was little more than 
half of what it has now reached, or 1714 millions of tons, 
and 80 per cent. of this consisted of sailing ships. Of 
this smaller tonnage of inferior quality, England’s propor- 
tion was 43% per cent., while to-day, as I have stated 
before, it is 48 per cent. of far more valuable and efficient 
vessels. 

Particularly noticeable is the capture of the foreign trade 
of the United States by British ships in the last forty 
years. In 1860, before the Civil War, and before the United 
States had entered upon its career of Protection, less than 
one-quarter (23.9 per cent.) of the foreign trade of that 
country was conveyed in British ships. In 1901 more than 
half (54.4 per cent.) of a trade, that had itself increased 
more than three-fold in three years, had been secured by 
this country. 

The Select Committee, which for two years considered 
the position of British shipping in general, and its relation 
to subsidies in particular, found only one ground for dis- 
satisfaction—viz., that the ownership of the fastest ocean 
steamships had passed from Great Britain to Germany, and 
one ground for apprehension, viz., that since the year 1894 
the percentage of our foreign trade—z.e., trade between the 
United Kingdom and foreign countries, carried by foreign 
ships—had increased. We may hope that the new 
Cunarders will shortly wipe out the first-mentioned re- 
proach to British enterprise, while, I think, a little closer 
analysis would have much diminished any apprehension as 
to the encroachments of foreign ships in our own ports. 
The increase in the foreign share of the tonnage entered 
into, and cleared from our ports, in the years mentioned, 
may be attributed chiefly to two items—first, the calls of 
the great German Atlantic steamers at Southampton, Ply- 
mouth, and Dover, at which ports they remain half an hour 
to land or discharge a few passengers, and in no way touch 
the export or import trade of the country; and second, to 
the existence of a small number of Channel passenger 
steamers, owned by the French railway companies, which 
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enter our ports daily all the year round, and are counted 
scores of times over in the course of the year. ‘To these 
two items must be added an increasing number of entirely 
British-owned ships, which for various reasons, are sailed 
under foreign flags. ‘These three items fully account for 
the apparent increase in foreign tonnage noticed by the 
Subsidy Committee. 

It must not be forgotten that our position of overwhelm- 
ing supremacy on the ocean has been gained, and is being 
maintsined, in spite of foreign restrictions and exclusions, 
subsidies and bounties. Many countries, particularly 
France, Russia, and the United States, reserve their coast- 
ing trade to ships of their own nationality, a voyage from 
Havre to Algiers, from New York round Cape Horn to 
San Francisco, or from Cronstadt to Port Arthur counting 
az a coasting voyage. France subsidises her merchant 
fleet to the extent of nearly two millions sterling per annum, 
and the German subsidies, if those of an indirect charac- 
ter, such as exemptions from duties and preferential rail- 
way rates, be included, are probably of an equally extrava- 
gant character. Nevertheless, the British flag holds, I will 
not say the field, but the ocean. 


WAGES UNDER FREE TRADE 
AND PROTECTION. 


The sections of the Board of Trade Memoranda 
dealing with wages and cost of living are even more 
favourable to this country than was anticipated, 

Dealing first with money wages, the memorandum 
gives the following : 


COMPARISON OF RATES OF WAGES IN SKILLED TRADES IN 
THE UNITED Kincpom, UNITED STATES, GERMANY, AND 
FRANCE. 

United United 
Kingdom, States.* Germany. France. 
(A) Number of quotations 
of rates of wages on 
which the following 


results are based ...... G70. voce AL bone 2O9. Den ede 
(B) Mean weekly rates for 
15 skilled trades— s, d. s.. \d, s.-d, a, 


I, Capital cities... 42 0 Pasa) 24 0 36 0 
I], Other cities and 


LOWE a sults cons, 36 0 69 4 22 6 22 10 


(c) Percentage compari- 
son (United Kingdom 


= 100) 
I, Capital cities ... 100 179 57 86 
I]. Other cities and 
SOW ce ue ee 100 193 63 63 
* New York has been taken as the capital of the United 


States. 
AVERAGE INCOME OF FAMILIES IN GROUPS OF TRADES. 


‘‘The available data for comparing average family 
income in large groups of trades are much ‘less com- 
plete and satisfactory than those for comparing rates of 
wages for particular occupations.” A calculation, how- 
ever, was made and the result obtained is as follows ; 

COMPARISON OF FAMILY INCOMES. 
United ity United States. | Germany. France, 
100 123 69 83: 

Basing their argument on the figures given above, 
but admitting that the method is very rough and ready, 
the Board of Trade conclude that the average level of 
industrial wages in the United States is not far from 
one and a half times that in the United Kingdom ; 
while the average for Germany is two-thirds, and the 
average for France three- quarters of that which prevails 
in the United Kingdom. 

This shows that the United Kingdom has the highest 
rate of money wages in any European country. “Ger- 
man wages are not quite two-thirds of British. Wages 
here are below the United States level because (1) the 
United States has enormous natural resources ; (2) its 
population i is comparatively Sparse and the demand for 
labour is still greater than the supply ; (3) it is ane 
greatest Free Trading area in the world. 


But the rate of wages is rising in the United King- 
dom more rapidly than in the United States, while the 
cost of living is falling more rapidly. The Board ‘of 
Trade gives the following table showing the change in 
the rate of money wages in different “countries from 
1881 to 1909. Taking the wages paid in each country 
in 1900 as a standard, the table shows what percentage 
of this was paid in each previous year. 


( The figures are tn all cases exclusive of agriculture. ) 


go re non © 3 stn 
Se ge eet ee 
Be, Hd, OHSS ose .BE 
= 5p v 0 ae Oe ass eh oe =| = ro Bs tO = 
“2 «Se E2s"09 sts Sue 
Oo Sh 2Sb Cerna G_8 Re 
25 ‘ag” OUEgS F bo S 2 
‘ao ‘tes o aos 
i Re} oh Mifewmemenn tei b SB) Vaws ese) 80D ae OS 
1882 ... 84-4 90°1 ; —) eye OT Dae eae 
1863 ..... 84:3 91°8 ae BGO aoe 
1880 2..." 834 91-8 — o 87'S enc 280 
1885) 7... S1:9 90°6 — .«. Si:5. ieee 
1886 lee Ud 90°7 814 — . 92 
ARH Soom, reillets) 92:4 78:7 — 92 
POCO reeks OSiOn Aerie O Gee EOS —= eee 
1SCO! os. 8869) Oa By ey eOrs oe ee 
IBR0) seh! COON” Cs Osi aes, 84 4 — . 8 
LOOT ako OI een ORt am eee OsES — ., 97 
GOR ons. COS: Ein OOO st Ore — 97 
1898) oe. BOS ak. “SOC Os ie) (648) Oe “- 97 
LOO oe (OSL tae Tea Ou aie te ase O menage — tae 8B 
TROD ee WOO irene, a ROLAO Wiese sO naar —= | gen OS 
IBIG 2h)  SOsy Shh BOAT ae SBS 96:0’ “in 8 
1897 ss0) SOW 3.50967 te 1BO0 eee —' 3 994 
TO98 osc BOGS. see COORG ees Oana — . se» “160 
OO OT eh OB eee EN Me Ne eOO ey senate Sete ees 
1900... 4.0: LOGO Hass 21000" 5 0G as 100 | 0 — 


It will be seen that the rise in the United Kissdem 
is considerably faster than in the United States, while, 
starting from a much lower level, Germany has not 
gained on us. Meanwhile real wages have increased 
much faster in England than inGermany. This is seen 
by comparing the cost of bread and meat, the two most 
important items in the workman’s cost of living. 
“STATEMENT COMPARING Cost oF Foop To A WORKMAN’S 

FAMILY IN QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS, 
(Average for 1897-1901 = 100.) 


Period. Germany. Daited neon 
1877-1881 eee 14 112 a 
1882-1886 ws one 101 ee 125 
1887-1891 yr owe 103 ese 105 
1892-1896 sic ote 99 A 98 
1897-1901 os ape 100 Bt 100 


The meaning of this table is that in the last five 
years a German workman has been able to purchase 
as much food of the kind to which he is accustomed for 
100 marks as he could get 20 years previously for 
112 marks, while the English workman has been able 
to make roo shillings go as far in purchasing food as 
140 shillings would have gone 20 years before.” 

To this may be added: 

STATEMENT SHOWING P#RCENTAGE CIIANGES IN THE AVERAGE 


OF THE WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHEAT AND MEAT IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES FOR 20 YEARS. 


(Average for 1900 = 100.) 


. United 
Year. Kinedom: France. Germany. Fee of 
merica. 
AEGSS coves 133°(3 0" 5 -—— os A224 -... )Poae 
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The preceding table shows that the decline in cost 
of living is greatest in the United Kingdom. 

The Board of Trade, comparing the first and last 
quinquennial periods for which we have figures for all 
countries, z.e., 1886-1890 and 1896-1900, says that the 
fall of prices was greatest in America, but this selection 
of periods is unduly favourable to the United States, as 
itignores both the heavy fall between 1883 and 1886, 
and the sharp rise in American prices between 1900 and 
1902. Taking the first and last quinquennial periods 
given, it will “be seen that the British decline is the 
greatest. 

Putting all these points together : 

The British workman stands first in Europe in money 
wages, and second in the world to the United States. 

His money wages are increasing about as fast as the 
German’s anda ood deal faster than the American's. 

His cost of living i is diminishing faster than either the 

German’s or the American’s. 

His real wages are, therefore, second only to the 

Americans and are catching them up, while leaving the 
Germans further behind. 


AUSTRALIAN FREE TRADERS 
AND 
PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. 


During the recent Budget debate in the Australian 
House of Representatives Mr. G. H. Reid, Leader of the 
Commonwealth Opposition, urged the House to reduc. the 
Tariff on goods of British origin by 50 per cent. without 
asking any concessions from the Mother Country in re- 
.turn. While there is not the slightest chance of Mr. 
Reid’s advice being carried in the present Parliament, it 
exemplifies the attitude of Australian Free Traders towards 
the reciprocity proposals of Mr. Chamberlain. They are 
anxious to sweep Protection out of existence, and would 
welcome a reduction of duties in favour of the United 
Kingdom as a step towards Free Trade; while Mr. Reid 
has also declared that as long as Protection exists it 
should be made less severe against the Britisher than 
against the foreigner. In this he speaks as an Imperialist, 
not as an Economist, and he has no sympathy with those 
who would give a Tariff Preference to the United Kingdom 
and ask the United Kingdom to penalise foreign 
goods in return. It is doubtful, indeed, whether there is 
any man of note, any prominent newspaper, or any politi- 
cal association which does advocate a Preference to British 
goods by a reduction of duties in return for the imposi- 
tion of British duties upon foreign food. Mr. Reid and 
the ‘ree Traders who urge the reduction ask no. guid pro 
guo. Sir Edmund Barton and. the Protectionists who 
want a guid pro quo do not favour reductions, but offer 
the empty gift of higher duties upon the goods of the 
foreigner. 


It is tiis fact that deprives statements about Australian 
approbation of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of all real 
significance. ‘The Protectionist Association has definitely 
declared that any Preference given to Great Britain must 
provide for adequate Protection against Great Britain to the 
Australian manufacturer, and a Preference of this kind 
means practically nothing more than an increase of Pro- 
tection, naturally welcome to all Protectionists. Its 
utility to the United Kingdom would be small, since the 
imports of Australia from other countries consist largely 
of tropical products and of articles like mineral oil and 
tobacco, in which no Tariff would enable England’ to com- 
pete; another portion of them comes from British do- 
minions, which would not presumably be penalised in 


1 “Empire Tariff”; while yet another portion consists 
of low-quality goods, which Australia would produce for 
herself if duties were raised against the foreigner. The 
amount of Australian trade remaining which might fall 
to England’s share under a preference which maintained 
adequate Protection to local manufacturers is so trumpery 
that the imposition of food duties in order to secure it 
could scarcely be urged by even the most ardent ad- 
vocate of reciprocity. 


Small, however, as is the preference which Austra- 
stralian Protectionists are prepared to give the Mother 
Country, there is no certainty that they are strong enough 
to give it. Preference in such a form would be strongly 
opposed by all Free Traders as involving increased Pro- 
tection in their own country, and as striking a blow at 
Free Trade in England, which has always been to them 
an example and a source of encouragement. The Free 
Traders are steadily gaining strength in the Commonwealth ; 
they were powerful enough to force large reductions in 
the Protectionist Tariff introduced by the Barton Ministry, 
and Mr. Reid will lead the Opposition as a Free Trader at 
the forthcoming Federal elections. Had he consented to 
let the Tariff stand he could have ousted the Government 
at any time during the present Session, but has declared 
his intention of taking office as a Free Trade Premier, or 
not taking office at all. The position is thus, that the 
Protectionists, if they retain a majority in Parliament, may 
offer the United Kingdom a useless Preference in return 
for 1avours conferred, while the Free Traders, anxious as 
they are to reduce all duties, are prepared to give a real 
Preference to this country, should it prove that such a 
course is on the line of least resistance in Tariff Reform. 


Throughout his political career Mr. Reid has been a 
staunch and a very practical Free Trader. In New South 
Wales he carried a Tariff lower than that of any country 
in the world, not excluding the United Kingdom; in the 
Commonwealth he led the party which secured substantial 
Tariff reductions ; since the Tariff was enacted he has con- 
ducted a Free Trade lecturing campaign in all the Au- 
straiian States, and everywhere he has eloquently pointed 
to the United Kingdom's prosperity as the fruits of a 
Free Trade policy. In view of Mr. Reid’s recent advocacy 
of reducing duties by 50 per cent. in favour of the 
Mother Country, it seems very important to emphasise his 
firm adherence to Free Trade, since the advocates of 
the Chamberlain scheme may easily point to his utterance 
a; implying in some degree Australian Free Trade ap- 
proval of it. In fact it is nothing of the kind. Mr. Reid 
is a politician and a practical man; if there are electors 
to be found with whom British feeling weighs more than 
fiscal conviction, or half-hearted Protectionists who would 
suffer reduction in the Tariff that would not be too 
sweeping, he means to have them on his side. He is an 
Imperialist himself, and will take all the help he can get 
from Imperial sentiment in his Tariff policy; but from 
him there will be no bargaining; any Preference he gives 

the United singdom will be a Free Trade Preference. 
He believes that this country can ask no more and needs 
no more than a free market in Australia in common with’ 
all other countries ; and if, for the time, he advocates dif- 
ferential duties, it is only because he will accept partial 
Free Trade if he cannot secure the whole. The imposi- 
tion of British duties on food or raw materials would be 
regretted by him and the whole Free Trade party, both 
because they believe it would injure the United Kingdom 
and because if done by way of bargain with themselves 
it would entail the retention in the Commonwealth of 
Protective duties which they confidently hope in the end to 
abolish altogether. 

C. H. CHoMtey, 
Australian Free Trade and Liberal Association. 
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CONTROVERSY. 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 23.—Mr. Chamberlain attends a meeting of 


the Birmingham Tariff Committee,which was re-formed under 


the title of the Imperial Tariff Committee, with Mr. Chamber- 
lain as president. 

’ Rochester by-election results inthe return of Mr. C. Tuff 
(Protectionist) by 2,504 votes against 1,983 recorded for Sir 
Harry Johnston (Free Trader). 

' An important correspondence between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. A. W. Black, M.P., is published respecting the 
Canadian negotiations with Germany. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach, in a letter to Sir W. D. Thorburn, 
M.P., maintains his position that the iron and woollen indus- 
tries are not being ruined by foreign competition. 

Mr, F. Maddison, of the Cobden Club, invited by Mr. 
Powell Williams, M.P., to justify a statement that preferential 
tariffs ‘‘ would add to the burdens of the working classes, 
hamper industry, create capitalist monopolies, and cause 
international and colonial discord,” quotes Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches in 1881 and 1896 as making out the case of the club 
against the “revolutionary change” of preferential] tariffs. 

THURSDAY, Sept. 24.—Mr. Tuff, the new Member for Rochester, 
has received a message of congratulation from Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who says he has “taught the Free Importers a much- 
needed lesson.” 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking in Scotland, de- 
nounces the method now being pursued by the Government on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposal as discreditable and dis- 
honest. It was no wonder that the genuine Free Traders in 
the Government had left it. 

Fripay, Sept. 25.— Mr. Jesse Collings, at Church Stretton, 
says the United States is self-supporting, and the present idea 
is tomake the British Empire, which is three times as large, 
self-supporting also. 

_ Mr. Chamberlain writes to an Exeter correspondent that he 
is still a strong supporter of Mr. Balfour’s administration. 

Writing to the Tariff Reform League, Mr. Chamberlain 
says he is convinced that his resignation will conduce to the 
ultimate success of his policy. 

In a rejoinder to Mr. Powell Williams, M.P., who had 
reiterated his criticisms upon the Cobden Club, Mr. Maddison 
says that these insinuations have their use, because they 
measure the extent of the defeat of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Unionist Free Food League while hailing with satisfac- 
tion the abandonment by Mr. Balfcur of the food taxes dec’aze 
that in view of the declared intentions of Mr. Chamberlain to 
devote himself to the advocacy of a policy involving protec- 
tive taxation on food and the increasing activity of the organi- 
Sation formed to promote it, all Unionists opposed to such a 
policy should “give their open and steadfast opposition to 
any attempt to impose such taxation.” 

SATURDAY, Sept. 26.—Dominion Trades Congress at Brock- 
ville endorses the action of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress respecting Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

Conferences of trade unionists and co-operators at Cardiff 
and representatives ot trades councils at Oxford, both 
gatherings being strongly opposed to any interference with 
Free Trade. : 

Replying to a correspondent who called his attention to 
Mr. C, H. Wilson’s telegram to Hull (see FREE TRADER of 
last week), Mr. Chanierlain says he would be glad to see the 
fullest discussion on the present position and prospects of the 
shipping and shipbuilding industries. “The progress in both 
respects of foreign countries should give those who are 
interested here serious reasons for reflection.” 

Monpay, Sept. 28.—An East-End publican having ‘informed 
Mr. Chamberlain he had labelled all his bottles “ Support 
Fiscal Reform,” receives a reply stating that “anything which 
calls attention to the question he has raised is useful at the 
present time.” 

TUESDAY, Sept. 29.—According to a Swansea correspondent, 
Mr. Chamberlain expects that before long the proposed 
changes will obtain the support of very many labour leaders 
who, from political prejudice, had condemned them before 
they were fully explained. 


How “Dumpinc” Benerits British TRADE.—At the 
annual meeting of the Palmer Shipbuilding and Iron Com- 
pany, Sir Charles McLaren, M.P., the chairman, pointed 
out that during the past three years the firm has been able 
to purchase in Germany steel castings and forgings at 
3° per cent. below the price of similar English goods, and 
in consequence was able to secure orders which would 
otherwise have been lost. Germany dumped these goods 
on our shores. British labour built them into ships and 
machines, and sold them back to Germany at a higher 
price. Sir Charles McLaren was thus able to indicate a 
large increase in the exports of his firm, both to Germany 
and to the United States, two of the most “ Protected” of 
our foreign rivals. 
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LABOUR AND WINDOW-SASHES. 
To the Editor of THE FREE TRADER. 

S1r,—Some months ago I had several structural alterations 
to make in my house, and, during the progress of the work, fre- 
quent opportunities of conversing with the men employed in 
the work arose. I learned that a couple of years ago there had 
been dissatisfaction on their part because the builder was 
introducing planing and other steam machinery into his works, 
and it was then feared that the number of hands he would 
employ would be reduced, and possibly wages might be lowered. 
In addition to this labour-saving machinery, very many ready- 
made doors, sashes, and other prepared wood were entering 
the yards. I asked what had been the result. The reply was a 
general laugh. “Why, bless your heart, there is more work’ 
than we can do, ay! than twice the number of us could do if 
the guv’nor would take the work offered him. See all those houses 
(mentioning a large number lately erected), we have just 
run those up, and we’re busy on another block now.” I asked 
if they could give me a reason (and the reply might be of 
service to Mr, Chamberlain). It was: “We can build houses 
so cheaply now that almost any working man can afford to live 
in one that has two or three living-rooms, a bathroom, several 
bedrooms, and a bit of garden, at a rent that formerly 
wouldn’t hire him a portion of a house, badly drained, badly 
situated, and unhealthy in the extreme. 

I pursued the inquiry as to the displacement of labour by the 
importation of ready-fitted woodwork. The reply I got was 
that if the wood were brought over and had to be worked up 
in England the cost would be so great as to check this building. 
At the same time I was told that to fix a window-sash or a 
door a skilled carpenter is required, and so much money is 
saved in using these ready-made articles there is some 
to spare for fitting woodwork in such houses that in the old 
class of tenements was never seen, consequently everyone 
from the investor who finds the money to build, the shipowner 
who carries the woodwork, the builder who uses it, the work- 
man who fits it, alters and adapts it, there is a stream of busi- 
ness which increeses year by year, and the results of all this 
various labour add to the wealth of the nation at large. 

This is the secret of the silent but potent growth of our 
internal wealth—the ability to buy cheaply, and consequently 
live cheaply.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR GRIMSHAW Haywoop, Lt.-Col. 


Blundellsands, Liverpool. 


OPERATIVE COTTON SPINNERS DENOUNCE Foop Taxes. 
—After an inquiry into the probable effects upon the cotton 
trade of a tax upon food imports, the Executive Committee 
of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners express their conviction that such a tax would 
permanently lower the spending power of the operatives’ | 
wages and would narrow the boundaries of the cotton trade. 
They also condemn the proposed taxation as likely to en-_ 
courage the exploitation of the people by capitalist mono- 
polies, to create discord between England and her colonies, 
and to breakdown the safeguards to international peace 
which have been established by Free Trade. 


NOW READY— 


“THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
By L. G. CHIOZZA-MONEY. 
A complete statement of the case against Mr. Chamber- 


lain’s fiscal proposals, some instalments of which have 
appeared in THE FREE TRADER. 


Price 3d. at all the Bookstalls; or Post Free from 
the Free Trade Union, 4d. 


The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 


in the supply. 
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NOTES *OR “THE “WEEK, 


Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal at Glasgow has not the 
charm of novelty, but has been the subject of intelligent 
anticipation for several months, a point which is a pretty 
complete answer to those who cavilled at some of us for 
criticising a plan before it had appeared. The truth was 
that everyone already knew in substance what Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plan was, and there was no reason for leaving the 
field clear to him instead of taking the first opportunity of 
pointing out the Free Trade defence. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plan is, in fact, only modified in a few details from that 
which was adumbrated in the Daily Telegraph, the 
Birmingham Daily Post, and “ A Revenue Official” in the 
Times. He proposes a 2s. duty on corn, and 5 per cent. 
on foreign meat and dairy produce. He proposes to remit 
one half the duty on sugar and three-fourths of the duty 
ontea. He is aware—this having been carefully pointed out 
by Free Trade critics, to whom he owes perhaps a little 
debt of gratitude on that score—that this will leave the 
revenue with a deficit, and he proposes to make up this 
deficit by a duty of 10 per cent. on what he calls manufac- 
tured goods. 


Mr. Chamberlain endeavours to show that the workman 
will not be a loser upon the transaction. But we are un- 
able to follow his figures. We will confine ourselves, for 
the sake of simplicity, to the case of the agricultural 
labourer, and we will take the figures of consumption and 
the cost of feod given in the Board of Trade Memoranda 
(page 210). Taking the expenditure of the agricultural 
labourer, as given in that Memorandum, and assuming, as 
Mr. Chamberlain does in his first calculation, that the 
whole cost of the duty will fall ultimately upon the con- 
sumer, we find that the proposed taxes would cost the 
agricultural labourer as follows : 


Pence 

BORE aaaGys Pe <dt> iaispning oi om spaede ps 1.34 
eee MELO 820 PE. Sy fs Oe 3 cease caee 2.87 
BPGt eran (CHEESE? 9550} scold ck ac 1.25 
BEDE ADE An ne SinacGeas ones ae'6 5-46 


Pence. 

OBS thy, ON ode Re nr ee eee a 
SOUSA Rare enn crete deissw. aeevaiies 1.07 
COC OM ANTE CONOR 25.065 cccscnnderes .10 
Syrup and jam (Say) ..0-.e..ssevere .30 
PT Otalmrashr ct. wy chin ee. 3.58 


Comparing the tables, the labourer would gain 3.58 and 
lose 5.46, or, as nearly as possible.in round figures, 2d. a 
week. Mr. Chamberlain’s error consists, in part, of the 
omission of dairy produce from his calculation. The rest 
of it we are unable to account for, 


But, in truth, there is something unreal about the whole of 
these calculations, and we hope Free Trade speakers will 
not let Mr. Chamberlain off on that point. There is an 
audacity about talking of the remission of the price of 
sugar which in a better cause we might commend but which 
in this case we cannot admire. The Government’s legisla< 
tion will raise the price of sugar quite as much as any re- 
mission of duty lowers it. But beyond that, as has been 
pointed out more than once in our columns, there ought 
to be no talk about setting off a remission of taxation of tea 
and sugar as a guid pro quo for the imposition of a tax on 
com. ‘The sugar duty is a war tax; the same is true of one- 
third of the tea duty ; and it requires nothing but reasonable 
economy, and a very moderate degree of good manage- 
ment on the part of the Government, to remit these war 
taxes now that we have peace again, without imposing any- 
thing whatever to counterbalance them. Let us see how 
the balance would then stand. Basing our calculations upon 
the same family budgets as before, we find that the remis- 
sion of one-third of the duty on tea would save the agricul- 
tural labourer .93d., and the remission of sugar 2.14d., or a 
tetal of 3.07, say 3d. Comparing the Free Trade Budget 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget, therefore, the result is 
simply this : 

Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme: Net loss to the labourer, 
2d. 
Free ‘l'rade scheme: Net gain to the labourer, 3d. 
As to the loss to the revenue, the remission of the whole 
of the sugar duty and one-third of the tea duty would cost 
6% millions, which is less by half a million than the re- 
mission proposed by Mr. Chamberlain. 


Mr. Chamberlain proposes to make good this deficit by 
a tax upon what he calls manufactured articles. He states 
the value of our manufactured imports at 90 millions, and 
he is therefore clearly following the Board of Trade classi- 
fication, making a rough allowance for re-exports. Now, 
this Board of Trade list includes such items as cement, 
glue, and partially-manufactured iron work, as well as the 
large items of 8 millions for leather and 4 millions for 
paper. In other words, he proposes taxation upon the 
materials and appliances used in industry, and this in spite 
of all protestations that his scheme was not to increase the 
cost of production to the British manufacturer. Mr. 
Chamberlain has provided ample material for the replies 
which will be made to him in Glasgow by Sir Henry Fowler, 
on the 12th, and Mr. Courtney on the 13th. 


— 


As a prelude to his Glasgow speech, Mr. Chamberlain 
published a preface to Mr. C. A. Vince’s volume, in which 
the well-known articles in the Birmingham Dajly Post 
are reprinted. Mr. Chamberlain, who has been Colonial 
Secretary for eight years, imagines that a// our self-govern- 
ing colonies have refused to accept the gospel of Cobden. 
He believes that foreign labour is “untrammelled by any 
of the regulations and legislation” to which the English 
manufacturer has refused to submit, and, in the face of the 
Board of Trade Memoranda on “ Wages and the Cost of 
Living in the United Kingdom and Foreign Countries,” he 
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remains rooted in the 6pinion that “the prosperity of the 
working classes has increased in greater proportion in pro- 
tected countriessthan in the United-Kingdom.” It is suffi- 
cient to say concisely that these assertions do not coincide 
with well-known and readily accessible facts. That Mr. 
Chamberlain, after these months of controversy, should ad- 
vance them, shows that he has not yet studied the subject 
which he has taken up with sufficient care and dispenses 
us from the serious consideration of his arguments. 


Mr. Vince has apparently republished his articles with 
very inadequate revision. . He has not even given himself 
the trouble of modifying his statement of fallacies which 
have been most unsparingly exposed. Two examples will 
suffice. To prove the success of the Canadian Preference, 
he gives a table of our exports to the North American 
Colonies, showing a fall before the Preference was instituted 
and a rise following the Preference; but he says nothing 
about the corresponding, and in some cases greater, rise 
which has occurred in the exports of foreign countries to 
Canada in the years during which Preference has been in 


operation. This fact is. destructive of his argument. 
Further on ‘he repéats his old _ calculation  in- 
tended to show the ‘possibility of compensating the 


consumer of food by the remission of other taxes. 
But here, again; he takes no note of the fatal objections 
which have been-advanced to his argument. In calculating 
the cost to the consumer of the duty on meat, for example, 
he takes no account of the rise in price of meat grown at 
home. He ignores the obvious retort to his whole scheme 
that the sugar duty and oné-third of the tea duty are tempo- 
rary taxes put on to raise’ revenue for the war and clearly 
removable by the exercisé of ordinary economy. Also, in 
the face of the Board of ‘Trade evidence as to the effect of 
import duties on prices, he maintains his endeavours to 
minimise their influence. 


Mr. Vince, however, does not go so far as Professor 
Hewins, who has written a letter to working men to show 
them how to “heckle” “Little Englanders.” Mr. Vince, at 
any rate, does not defend the old Corn Laws ; he says that 
the country “was happily delivered” from them in 1846. 
Professor Hewirs, however, apparently has a soft place in 
his heart for those old:times. He denies that the old Corn 
Laws caused high prices; he denies that Free Trade gave 
us the big loaf. The dearness of bread in the old days, in 
his opinion, was due to the cost of transport. Such are 
Professor Hewins’s views on economic history. As to .his 
arguments, he urges that the United States will not go on 
sending us corn for ever, because their population will in- 
crease until it absorbs allitheir supplies. But he does not 
show how Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals will remedy this 
evil of the future. Mr. Chamberlain himself would say, 
we presume, that his policy would stimulate the growth of 
corn in Canada, but if Professor Hewins holds that import 
duties do not affect prices it is quite clear that he cannot 
imagine that any such effect will follow. We must leave 
Professor Hewins to piece together these two ends of his 
argument as best he can. But he really should not. say 
that our colonies “are. quite willing to take our manufac- 
tures,” because we know that on the contrary they are fully 
determined to maintain a complete protective tariff against 
us. 


No less than ten pages of the “ Inquiry” Blue Book are 
devoted to a careful examination, to quote the title of 
Memorandum XV., of “ Drawbacks and other Methods of 
Remitting Duties on Imported Raw Materials and Un- 
finished Articles used in Manufacture for Export.” It is 
not easy to see why detailed information should have been 
required as to methods of remitting duties on imported 
raw materials if there were no intention or likelihood of 
including raw materials in a scheme of Imperial recipro- 
city. The mémorandum begins with the observation 
“Most countries’ which impose duties on the importation 
of raw materials endeavour to cast eae their export trade 
by some arrangement, either for the admission, duty free, 


of materials to be used in manufacture for export, or for 


~ Chamberlain on-that occasion: 


the refund of such duties in the shape of drawbacks: on 
exportation.” 


A logical nexus is found between this “ Drawbacks ” 
memorandum and Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals when we 
consider his speech in the House of Commons on May 28 
last. -It will be remembered that, by dint of much ques- 
tioning, the following remarks were extracted from Mr. 


“The hon. member for Carnarvon . eee sai I 
was in favour of taxing raw materials and food. {°)) ita 
my opinion, and this is only a personal opinion, for do not 
let me be told afterwards that I am now laying down some 
law of the Medes and Persians that is never to be altered, 
and by which I am afterwards to be governed, because, as I 
have said, inquiries are to be instituted which may throw 
further light on the subject.” 

“Inquiries were to be instituted,” and. we now have the 
result of those inquiries in Memorandum XV. of the big 
Blue Book. The connection is further established by the 
succeeding passages in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. 


Immediately after the sentences we have quoted Mr. 
Lawson Walton intervened with a question. “Did not 
the Prime Minister tell us that it was. not proposed to levy 
any impost either on raw material or on food ?” Mr. Bal- 
four himself replied, “ Certainly not,” and then Mr. Cham- 
berlain continued, in a passage which deserves especial 
attention : 

“What I was going to say when I was stopped is that, 
without binding myself for all. time—(Opposition ironical 
laughter)—I must say this is extremely discourteous. I say 
that, without binding myself for all time and without shut- 
ting my eyes to possible further fresh information, so far as 
I can see it will not be necessary to put any tax at all.on 
raw material. (Cheers.) And that for obvious reasons. It 
will be very difficult to choose the raw materials which 
would be suitable to this purpose. Jf a fax were put on raw 
material it would have to be accompanied by drawbacks on the 
finished exports.” 

Tt comes to this, then, that Mr. Chamberlain has not 
“bound himself for all time” not to tax materials, that: 
Mr. Balfour has given no pledge on the subject, and that 
the possibility of such taxation has evidently been seriously 
considered, Memorandum XV. being the result of direc- 
tions given to the Board of Trade to investigate the 
methods practised by Protectionist nations in dealing with: 


the “ drawback” question. 


If it is merely the “ drawback” difficulty that stands in 
the way, if Mr. Chamberlain has his eyes fixed, like Pro- 
fessor W. J. Ashley in “ The Tariff. Problem,” on our ex- 
port trade alone, raw materials would not be safe from 
taxation were Mr. Chamberlain to return to power. And 
it is only too clear from the sentence we have italicised’ 
above that Mr. Chamberlain has not grasped the most im~ 
portant function of our imports of raw products. It is not. 
merely that we import material to be worked up for the 
foreigner. By far the greater part of the materials we im- 
port is retained in this country, to add to the comforts and 
conveniences of our lives. That is why raw materials must 
remain free of taxation. Our export trade is largely con- 
cerned, of course, but “ drawbacks” would get over the 
difficulty so far as they go. It is the British consumer’s 
welfare that is at stake, and that is why we regard this 
Memorandum XV. as of sinister import. 


Nor should it be forgotten that, however sincere the de- 
termination of any statesman not to tax materials, the 
Colonial Preference scheme will lead inevitably to such 
taxation. When once we have re-established the principle 
that our colonists are to look to us for preferential treat- 
ment for their goods it will be impossible to resist the 
logical appeal of the many British colonists who are 
buyers of food and sellers of materials for a preference for 
their products. We are delighted to see that the Standard 
fully recognises this. Australia will demand a wool pre- 
ference, or she will get no bonus worth having, while South 
Africa practically exports no food at all, and unless we tax 
foreign materials that part of the Empire, in which Mr. 
Chamberlain is peculiarly interested, will go without its 
tie of interest” 
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RETALIATION AND COMMON 
PA igs 


JE are told that Retaliation is not contrary to the 
principles of Free Trade. We will discuss pre- 
sently how far this is true, but let us remark, to begin with, 
that Retaliation, as a principle, is being put forward by 
people who manifestly lean to Protection, and is supported 
for the most part by arguments of a purely Protectionist 
kind, The whole gist of Mr. Balfour’s position, for exam- 
ple, so far as he has an intelligible position at all, is that a 
Free Trade island among a ring of Protectionist nations 
is at a disadvantage, and it is at a disadvantage because it is a 
Free Trade island. No one would for a moment advance 
such an argument if he had the least apprehension of the 
real commercial advantages of Free Trade. Each Protec- 
tionist nation is also surrounded by a ring of Protectionists, 
and is just as much hemmed in and cramped by their tariffs 
as Mr. Balfour’s Free Trade island. What the Free Trader 
contends is that his island has an advantage as compared 
with any Protectionist country in dealing with hostile tariffs, 
an advantage derived from cheaper cost of production, 
lower cost of living, greater consequent efficiency of labour, 
and so forth. 
. Does Mr. Balfour admit this position ? If so, he is a 
Free Trader. But then the whole case for a reconsidera- 
tion of our fiscal policy, as put forward in his Sheffield 
Does he deny this position ? If so, 
he is not a Free Trader. He fails to recognise that Free 


Speech, melts away. 


-Trade confers certain intrinsic advantages upon the nation. 
He believes that Protective tariffs would strengthen owr 
He is in short a Protectionist, and 
‘Should give up advocating Retaliation upon the ground that 
‘it would lead to Free Trade. 

The first question, then, that we have to make clear 


commercial position. 


‘with regard to Retaliation is whether it has been urged as a 
mere cover for Protection, or whether it has been sincerely 
‘put forward as a means of establishing universal Free Trade. 
Let us for the moment suppose it urged honestly from this 
‘second point of view alone. Let us regard it, as we have 
been invited to do, as a big revolver placed in the hands of 
a competent Government for the purpose of negotiating 
foreign treaties. Clearly, as Free Traders, we have the 
right to demand, in ‘the first instance, that the hands in 
which it is to be placed shall be those of men whose Free 
Trade principles are above suspicion. But let us assume 
for the moment that Retaliation is advocated sincerely as 
an instrument for securing Free Trade, and that, as a 
pledge of sincerity, it is to be set on foot by an uncoubtedly 
Free Trade Ministry. What would be the attitude of Free 
Traders generally to such a proposal? The Protective 
tariffs of foreign nations are an admitted evil, an evil to 


the nations which impose them and am evil to 
ourselves who want to trade with those nations. If 
we had sufficient grounds for believing what by a 


threat of a counter tariff we could induce Russia «or Ger- 
many or the United States to lower their tariffs, if. we be- 
lieved that the result would follow speedily and easily, and 
avould not involve us in a tariff war of uncertain duration 


and certain costliness, we should be quite. prepared to con- 
sider the proposed policy on its merits in the given case. 

Retaliation, in fact, is not a principle but a method. 
Experience hitherto has proved it to be a bad, an ineffec- 
tive, and a costly method. There have been three tariff 
wars in recent times—between France and Italy, between 
Russia and Germany, and between France and Switzerland. 
Each of those wars cost the nations engaging in them very 
dear. Trade fell off very heavily as long as they lasted ; 
they ended with unimportant concessions on either side, 
and, such as they were, those concessions were at once 
shared by Mr. Balfour’s unfortunate and unhappy Free 
Trade island without its having struck a blow or incurred 
the loss of a penny; It is of course possible that circum- 
stances may arise in which Retaliation might be more profit- 
able. In that case Free Traders. have an open mind upon 
the subject. They are ready to be convinced on evidence 
that a Retaliatory duty will in a given case promote Free 
Trade, but the evidence at present accessible tends to prove 
the contrary. 

But it is not in this spirit that Retaliation is at present put 
forward. We are told that we ought to hit back at 
foreigners without considering whether we shall only hurt 
ourselves. We are told that we must protect ourselves be- 
cause, as a Free Trade nation, we cannot compete with Pro- 
tectionists. We are urged to enter upon the general policy 
of indiscriminate Retaliation, with little or no reference to 
the question whether we shall succeed in the alleged object 
of inducing foreigners to abate their tariffs. All these argu- 
ments are merely Protectionism in the thinnest of all pos- 
sible disguises, and with Retaliation, as urged in this spirit, 
we can make no compromise. 


WAGES OF GERMAN MINERS. 


Our Berlin correspondent sends us the following 
statement of the average yearly earnings of all classes 
of miners (officials excluded) for the’ last five years 
(1898-1902) : 


COAL, 
zany Upper Lower . tinea Aachen 
Year. Silesia. Silesia. Dortmund. Saarbriicken. (Aix-la-Chapelle), 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. farks, 
1898 771 812 1,175 1,105 1,007 
1899 801 846 1,235 1,019 1,€69 
1909 877 910 1,332 1,044 1,194 
1901 872. Fall of 871 boy of 1,224) Fall of 1,042) Rise of 1,162? Fall of 
1902 S20 Ce igo seo He ol CO.) L.00e 5 rl Ze LiLo teh % 
LIGNITE. SALT. 
1898 832 , 1,¢90 
1899 871 | 1/100 
1900 931 Halle. 1,142 
1901 928 ) Fall of 1,155 U Fall of 
1902 8895 4:2 ¥ 1,066§ 77% 
ORES, 
c et Other piece 
: ipper Siegen on right Places on 
Mansfeld. Harz. Nassau. bank of left bank. 
Rhine, 
Marks. Marks. Marks, Marks Marks 
1898 926 637 827 772 688 
1899 967 645 944 823 712 
1800 1,013 665 996 870 728 
1901 —-:1.0(1 Fall gees Bag of 904) Fall of 813. Fall of 722) Fall of 
1902 865 §13°6 % 683 Uris 1860'§/ 15:1 7) 783 (S57 7) 680'§. (68) 7 


There were thus falls in every case with the excep- 
tion of Saarbriick coal miners and Upper Harz ore 
miners, the increases being 1°1 and ‘7 per cent. respec- 
tively. 


Sir THomas Lipton Opposes COLONIAL PREFERENCE. 
—Sir Thomas Lipton informs the Standard’s New York 
correspondent that as an advocate. of the free breakfast 
table the Zollverein puzzles him. He would include the 
United States in England’s preference to her colonies, 
since preference to the colonies alone spells hardships for 
British workmen, and dear food is the rock which he 
thinks will wreck Mr. Chamberlain, and it would be bad 
business to interfere with Anglo-American trade. Sir 
Thomas Lipton reserves the right of changing his mind 
upon his arrival in England next week, but at present he 
thinks that a British tariff would be about equally injurious 
to England and the United States. 
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SHEFFIELD AND GLASGOW. 


The most salient passages of Mr. Balfour’s Sheffield 
speech on October 1 were the following : 


After sketching the development of trusts he said: 

“J know of no cure. The ill has gone too far. You will 
not get the great commercial nations of the world to aban- 
don Protection. I feel you will not get our great celf-govern- 
ing colonies to retrace the steps which we have, without 
Temonstrance, permitted them to take. I therefore say there 
is no cure of the evils that I have described. But I think 
there is a palliation, and it is that palliation which I am here 
to recommend to you to-day.” 

He went on to depict the position of a nation which, as 
he puts it, deliberately deprives itself of its power of bar- 
gaining: 

“ Are commercial bargains different from all other bar; 
gains? . Are negotiations between nations which have to 
deal with duties upon manufactured goods different in 
essence and in character from other negotiations carried on 
for other purposes? Did any man ever hear of a country 
going into negotiations for these other purposes which came 
out of these negotiations with a trace of success unless it 
had in the course of these negotiations something which, in 
case of necessity, it might withhold ?” 

The “fundamental and-essential request ” of the Prime 
Minister, therefore, was: 

“That the people of this country should give to the 
Government of this country, from whatever party that 
Government may be drawn, that freedom of negotiation of 
which we have been deprived, not by the force of circum- 
stances, not by the action of overmastering forces, not by 
the pressure of foreign Powers, but by something which I can 
only describe as our own pedantry and our own self- 
conceit.” 


It was as necessary that the country should have these 
powers as that it should have a great navy. As regards the 
proposed duties on food he admitted that they had excited 
keen hostility, and that the feeling against them was one 
“of which every practical statesman should take account, 
of which I do take account, and which I believe you can- 
not traverse with impunity ” : 


“The memory of the misery endured by our working 
classes, and especially of the agricultural labourer, in the 
days when wheat was at 7os., 80s., or 100s. a quarter has 
become associated, though I admit with very little historic 
propriety, but it has become,associated with the question 
of the abolition of the corn tax. It has burnt into the his- 
toric imagination of the people. It cannot be eliminated 
by the best logic, the most conclusive reasoning, or the mst 
eloquent speeches. 

“TI am, therefore, distinctly of opinion—I am speaking 
here as one who is bound to give advice to a gteat party on 
the policy which they should regard as their official policy 
-—(hear, hear)—I am bound, as the best results of my reflec- 
tion, to ask you to adopt the conclusion that a tax on food 
is not, with public opinion in the state in which it is, 
within the limits of practical politics.” 


Mr. Balfour then proceeded to explain the lines upon 
which his proposed departure from our established com- 
mercial policy would move: 

“There are a great many people who seem to think that 
if we ask for liberty of negotiation in respect of tariffs with 
foreign countries, we mean to enter into a general tariff war 
with the whole world. No such idea, no such expectation, 
is entertained, at all events by myself. 

°I don’t know whether most of you have sufficiently fol- 
lowed the practice of foreign countries in their tariff nego- 
tiations. They start with an immense general import duty 
upon all foreign goods, which they reduce for consideration 
received. I contemplate no such procedure with regard to 
this country. I think it would involve far too great a 
disturbance to our habits, our practice, and our trade. 

“But I do think that we might with advantage proceed 
from the other end, and if we thought we could do it without 
disadvantage to ourselves—which, after all, is the guiding 
policy in these matters-—-we might inform any foreign coun- 
try which we thought was treating us with outrageous un- 
fairness that unless they modified their policy to our advan- 
tage we should feel ourselves compelled to take this or that 
step in regard to their exports to our country. I don’t for a 
moment suggest that foreign countries are animated by a 
desire to destroy our trade simpliciter. What they want to 
do is to improve their trade at our expense, which is 
perhaps rather a difficulty. But in any case are you not 
trying them too high by your present system? Supposing 
they want to do us justice. Let us assume that. Is it fair 
to go to the negotiators and say, ‘Well, we have nothing 
to give you, we cannot hurt you, our principles are such 
that you may kick us round the room and we wil! only say, 
“Please treat us as well as you can”’’ ?” Pah 
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THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE RETIRES. 


Mr. Balfour's Sheffield speech decided the Duke of 
Devonshire to resign. ‘The Duke writes to Mr. Balfour: 

‘‘] was prepared by our discussions for your statement 
that you desired to obtain the sanction of the constituencies 
for a reversal of the doctrine that taxation should never be 
imposed except for purposes of revenue; and this is, no 
doubt, the principal and most definite statement in your 
speech. But you may remember that I told you that I 
thought it would be very difficult to make this statement 
the foundation of a great announcement of policy, inasmuch 
as I was not aware of any law or Constitutional principle in 
which this doctrine was embodied.” 

This is ‘precisely what critics of the Retaliation policy 
said from the outset. Every Government has the power to 
negotiate with foreign countries, and to talk of giving 
Governments permission to do so was to raise a false issue. 
Like some other people, the Duke of Devonshire had found 
Mr. Balfour’s previous utterances ambiguous, and had clung 


to the hope that he was a Free Trader at heart: 

“I had hoped to have found in your speech a definite 
statement of adherence to the principle of Itree Trade as 
the ordinary basis of our fiscal and commercial system, and 
an equally definite repudiation of the principle of Protection, 
in the interest of our national industries. But, in their 
absence, I cannot help thinking that such declarations as 
those which I have quoted cannot fail to have the effect of 
materially encouraging the advocates of direct Protection in 
the controversy which has been raised throughout the coun- 
try and of discouraging those who, like me, and, I had 
hoped, yourself, believe that our present system of. frre 
imports, and especially of food imports, is on the whole 
the most advantageous to the country, although we do aut 
contend that the principles on which it rests possess iny 
such authority or sanctity as to forbid any departure from 
it for sufficient cause.” 


The broad result of this passage is that the Duke of 
Devonshire avows himself a convinced Free Trader, and 
recognises that. Mr. Balfour’s policy is but a thinly dis- 
guised Protectionism. ; 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PLAN. ak 

Mr. Chamberlain revealed the details of his scheme at 
Glasgow. It is that outlined and exposed in the second 
number of “The Free Trader” and in the “Free Trade 
View Leaflet,” No. 8. It is contained in the following 

passage : 
OUTLINES OF MR. CHAMBERI.AIN’S PLAN. 

You have heard it said that i propose to put a duty of 
5s. Or ros. a quarter on wheat, I propose to put a low duty 
on foreign corn—no duty at all on the corn coming from our 
British Possessions. (Cheers.) But I propose to put a low 
duty on foreign corn not exceeding 2s. a quarter. (Cheers.) 
I propose to put no tax whatever on maize, partly because 
maize is a food of some of the very poorest of people, and 
partly, also, because it is a raw material for the farmers 
who feed their pigs on it. (Cheers.) I propose that the 
corresponding tax which will have to be put on flour should 
give a substantial preference to the miller. (Cheers.) I do 
that in order to re-establish one of our most ancient in- 
dustries in this country—(cheers)—believing that, if that is 
done, not cnly will more work be found in agricultural dis- 
tricts, with some tendency, perhaps, resulting against the 
constant migration from the country into the towns—(cheers) 
—but also because by re-establishing the milling industry 
in this country the offals, as they are called, the refuse of 
the wheat, will remain in the country, and will give to the 
farmers or the agricultural population a food for their stock 
and their pigs at very much lower rates. (Cheers.) That 
will benefit not merely the great farmer, but it will benefit 
the little man, the small owner of a plot, or even the allot- 
ment owner who keeps a single pig. (Cheers.) I am told 
by a high agricultural authority that if this were done, so 
great an effect would be produced upon the price of the 
food of the animal, that where an agricultural labourer 
keeps one pig now he might keep two in future. (Laughter.) 
I propose to put a small tax of about 5 per cent. on foreiza 
meat and dairy produce. (Cheers.) I propose to exclude 
bacon, because, once more, bacon is a popular food with 
some of the poorest of the ponulation. It forms the staple 
food for many of the poorest of the population. And, lastly, 
I propose to give a substantial preference to our Colonies 
upon Colonial wines, and, perhaps, upon Colonial fruits. 
(Cheers.) Well, those are the taxes—new taxes or altera- 
tions of taxation—which I propose as additions to your 

“present burden. ' 

A REMISSION OF TAXATION. 

But I propose, also, some great remissions. (Cheers.) T 
propose to take off three-fourths of the duty on tea+ 
(cheers)—and half of the whole duty on sugar, with a corre. 
sponding reduction on cocoa and coffee. Now, what will 
be the result of these changes; in the first place upon the 
cost of living, in the second place vpon the Treasury. A¢ 
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regards the cost of living, I have accepted, for the purpose 
of argument, the figures of the Board of Trade as to the 
consumption of an ordinary workman's family, both in the 
country districts and in the town, and I find that if he pays 
the whole of the new duties that I propose to impose, it 
would cost an agricultural labourer 16% farthings per week 
more than at present, and the artisan in the town 19/2 
farthings per week In other words it would be about 4d. 
per week of an increase in the expenditure of the agricul- 
tural labourer and sd. per week on the expenditure of the 
artisan. But then there are reductions which I have pro- 
posed, Again, taking the consumption as it is declared by 
the Board of Trade, the reductions would be in the case 
of the agricultural labourer 17 farthings per week; in the 
case of the artisan 19% farthings per week. Now, gentle- 
men, you will see, if you follow me, that upon the assump- 
tion that you pay the whole of the new taxes yourselves, 
the agricultural labourer would be half a farthing per week 
to the better and the artisan would be exactly the same. 
I have made this assumption, but I do not believe in it. 


Mr. Chamberlain persists in his attempt to dispute the 
fact that the consumer will pay the duty. We need not 
follow him on this point; but we come to the rest of his 
scheme. He admits that his remissions of taxation involve 
a loss to the Exchequer : 


Now the next point—the last point I have to bring before 
you—is that this advantage to the consumer will involve a 
loss to the Excheauer. You will see why the Ixchequer, 
when it reduces tea or sugar, loses the amount of tax on 
the whole of the consumption; but when it imposes a tax 
on corn or upon meat, it only gains the duty on a part of 
the consumption, since it does not collect it either upon 
Colonial or upon the home production. Well, I have had 
that worked out for me also by an expert, and I find that, 
even making allowance for growth in the Colonial and the 
home production which would likely be the result of this 
stimulus which we give to them if you make allowances for 
these articles which I do not propose to tax, the loss of the 
Exchequer would be £2,800,000 per annum. How is it to 
be made up? I propose to find it, and to find more— 
(cheers)—in the other branch of this policy of Fiscal Re- 
form, in that part of it which is sometimes called retalia- 
tion and sometimes reciprocity. (Cheers.) 


To be precise, he finds the remedy in a tax of 10 per. cent. 
on “ manufactured ” goods, to bring in nine millions: 


Now, a moderate duty on all manufactured goods— 
(cheers)—not exceeding 10 per cent. on the average, but 
varying according to the amount of labour in these goods, 
that is to say, putting the higher rate on the finished manu- 
factures, upon which most labour would be employed in 
this country, and the lower duty on goods in which very 
little, or less labour, had been employed—a duty, I say, 
averaging 10 per cent., would give to the Exchequer at least 
nine millions a year. (Cheers.) Nine millions a year! 
Well, I have an idea that the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—(loud and prolonged cheers)— would know what 
to do with a full purse. (Laughter.) For myself, if I were 
in the onerous position—which may Heaven forfend— 
(laughter)—I should use it in the first place to make up 
this deficit of {2,800,000 of which I have spoken, and in 
the second place I should use it for the further reduction 
both of taxes on food and also of some other taxes which 
press most hardly on different classes of the community. 
(Cheers.) 


Pitre) DANGER: 


THE’ REAL LESSON’ TAUGHT BY THE 
TINPLATE DUTY. 


By L. G. Cutozza-Money. 


The tinplate (tinned plate) industry is one of the “ show ” 
cases of the Protectionist orator, and, indeed, the record 
oi our exports of tinplates to the United States in the last 
fifteen years contains some startling figures. These are set 
cut very fully in Memorandum 131 of the “Inquiry” Blue 
Book as follows: 

EXPORTS OF BRITISH TINPLATES TO U.S.A. 
Average of 1887-90 (four years before McKinley Tariff) 4,278,667 
Average of 1892-3 (two years of McKinley Tariff)...... 3,527,568 
Average of 1895-6 (two years of the low Wilson Tariff) 1,927,572 
Average of 1898-1901 (four years of Dingley Tariff) ... 806,600 
In 1902 (Dingley Tariff still in force) .eciicsecceceeeeee eee - 887,432 

While our exports to the States were thus falling, the 
production of American tinpiates grew from 30,000 tons in 
1892 te 266,000 tons in 1902. 

' These are facts, but happily for us they do not state the 
whole of the case. 
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So far as the export trade is concerned, the following 
table shows how we have already found other markets to 
compensate for the loss of the American trade: 

BRITISH EXPORTS OF TINPLATES,. 
(In Millions of £) 


To To other 
Average of U.S.A countries. Total. 
PESTON, stasecccae 4-2 ‘4 56 
1892-08 sides css oes 35 16 51 
1895-06), (, fiteena-déees 19 By 36 
1898-1901 .......:.a0s 08 Saupe O 3°3 
In the year 1902 ... 0-9 wat 3-4 43 


And not only has there been an increase of our tinplate 
exports to Germany, Holland, Belgium, Russia, France, 
and our colonies, but the home market, most valuable of 
all, has also expanded, so that at the present time the trade 
is as vigorous as ever. The industry, threatened by Pro- 
tection, has been saved by Free Trade. The chief raw 
materials of the tinplate maker are, of course, iron and 
steel, and if there had been a British iron and steel duty 
our tinplate makers would never have recovered from the 
blow inflicted by the American tariff. Another interesting 
fact is that our exports of tinplates to Russia have been 
aided by low freights, for Free Trade finds return cargoes 
in the form of corn and oil. If we put a tax on foreign 
corn we should injure the return freight, and therefore raise 
the outward freight. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SHIELD. 


But while we have quickly recovered from the American 
tariff blow, while our tinplate industry has not been ruined, 
as is so frequently alleged, America is still suffering from 
the results of its tinplate tariff, which has proved to be a 
most expensive luxury to the American public. 


DEAR TINPLATE. 


In the years’ 1891-1899 the American consumer paid 
over 418,000,000 in increased prices for tinplates, through 
the duties. In 1898 the Tinplate Trust was formed and 
obtained an almost complete monopoly. It arbitrarily 
raised prices to within a few cents of the price of imported 
plates plus the duty, and to maintain prices closed more than 
thirty mills. Its control of the product and of prices is 
almost absolute through the tariff. This trust is now part 
of Mr. Morgan’s great combine, which would fall to pieces 
without the bolstering of the duties. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES AFFECTED. 
An American writer, Mr. Byron W. Holt, says: 


‘** Protecticn is responsible for the Tinplate Trust and its 
many sins. The tinplate industry, because it came as an 
industrial mendicant, has always been a curse to America. 
It began by interfering with or ruining thousands of well- 
established and independent concerns, which asked for no 
governmental aid, but only to be left alone. Because of the 
increased cost of tin cans in 1891 canning factories were 
compelled to reduce wages, discharge hands, and pay lower 
prices for vegetables:and fruits. The loss to farmers, who 
have since been unable to sell their surplus products to 
canners, has been enormous. The loss to labourers who are 
deprived of cheap canned food is also great. But dear tin 
and dear sugar in America have nelped to more firmly 
establish the canning industry in England, from whence we 
get much of our jams and marmalade after paying a stiff 
duty on them.” 


Nor is it true that without the duty America would have 
had no tinplate industry. Had there been no duty at all 
the industry would probably have established itself in 
America during the cheap iron and steel period (1893-98). 
It was, in fact, cheap steel that, under the comparatively 
low duties of the Wilson Tariff, caused the really rapid 
growth of the trade. But while there is much doubt as to 
the part played by the duties in fostering the industry, there 
is no doubt at all that the trust is founded on the Tariff 
snd would smash without it. 


Again, then, I direct the attention of the British people to 
the Trust danger, not the danger from Trusts without, but 
the much greater danger from Trusts within. It needs but 
a Protective tariff to call into existence in this country 
not only the Boss, the Lobbyist, and the professional polli- 
tician’ in our Legislature, but the Trust magnate and the 
monopolist in our industries. That is the real lesson taught 
by the American tinplate duty. 
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THE, NEW FISCAL POLICY ANsitS 
RELATION {JO THE SHIPPING 
RONDE, 


By Russet, Rea, M.P. 
II. 


Having rapidly surveyed the position our shipping trade 
has gained for itself in the last sixty years of Free Trade, 
it remains to consider whether this condition of affairs is 
likely to be improved or injured by a new fiscal policy of 
preferential tariffs for our colonies and of protection for 
home industries. 

Let us consider (a) any possible consequences of any 
possible legislation directly designed to protect the British 
shipowner, and (b) the consequences to shipowners of a 
general system of colonial preference and of protection. 

(a) If preferential and protective duties and bounties are 
to be distributed broadcast, the inquiry has suggested itself 
to some members of the trade, why should not shipping 
participate directly and get its share of the spoil? To 
these inquirers ‘t may be pointed out that the State can 
only interpose by fiscal legislation designed directly to 
benefit shipping in two ways—by direct subsidies, or by 
restrictions to be imposed on foreigners. It is unneces- 
sary to consider the question of direct subsidies, except as 
payments for definite services rendered to the State, for 
they have quite recently been declared by the Subsidy 
Ecleet Committee to be “costly and inexpedient,” and the 
desire for State aid of this character has been emphatically 
and almost unanimously repudiated by the trade. 

The only other protective suggestion is that of restricting 
the “coasting” trade, that is all inter-Empire trade, such 
as a voyage from Montreal to Melbourne, or Vancouver to 
Cape Town, to vessels sailing under the British flag. This 
is a proposal that has the modified approval of the Sub- 
sidies Committee and of many shipping authorities. In 
taking such a step we should only be following the example 
of France, Russia, the United States, and other countries. 
At first sight it appeals strongly to both the self interest and 
patriotic sentiment of the British shipowner. The argu- 
ment that, to my mind, is decisive against it is one of expe- 
diency and prudence only. Is it worth while to risk so 
I think it is not, for the total 
volume of our trade with British possessions carried by 
foreign ships is not more than 1% per cent. of our total 
foreign trade, and but one-tenth of the trade between the 
For 
the sake of excluding less than one million tons of shipping, 


much to gain so little ? 


United Kingdom and her colonies and dependencies. 


entering and clearing from our ports with cargoes from and 
to our colonies, we should risk retaliation which might 
affect a trade of 90 millions of tons. 

(b) But of far greater importance to British shipping than 
any direct advantage it might secure for itself, at the cost of 
the general community, by direct subsidies or privileges, 
would be the loss caused by the disturbance of the present 
system of the exchange of commodities between different 
parts of the world, a system of which British shipping has 
been, in part, the creator, and is in part the product ; and 
the further loss caused by the inevitable contraction of the 


total volume of exchangeable goods which any interference 
with the free flow of commerce would cause. The British 
Mercantile Marine and the trade which it serves is a 
mechanism of infinite complexity. It has been built up by 
the co-operation of unnumbered forces and men, many of 
them men of the greatest commercial capacity and even 
genius. Every successful shipowner knows that by far the 
most effective element in his success has been the pos- 
session of vessels exactly adapted to the particular branch 
of trade in which it is engaged. He knows that one of his 
ships will make money for him, even in bad times, while 
another will lose money. He knows that he might as pro- 
fitably take his fleet into mid-ocean and scuttle it unin- 
sured as to put it into a'trade for which it is not adapted. 
A sudden change in our national fiscal policy, therefore, 
which would alter the vreat routes of trade would practi- 
cally annihilate much of his property. A steamer, com- 
paratively small, engaged in the timber trade of the Baltic, 
or one of moderate capacity and light draft, built specially 
for the grain trade of the Black Sea and Danube, could not 
be diverted to Canada and live commercially. 

Again, one of the principal causes of the cheapness of 
our imports of food and raw materials is the great advan- 
tage this country possesses in being always able to freight 
the ships which bring to us our supplies with cargoes of 
coal for their outward voyases. Those who study the 
Board of Trade returns, and see coal as an item among 
items, and far from being the largest in point of value, do 
not realise that in point of weight and bulk it is not only 
our largest, but is practically our only, export. Our ex- 
ported coal exceeds in weight thé weight of all our imports 
taken together, and in the international exchange, which is 
roughly maintained, of weight for weight, as is the ex- 
change more accurately andi scientifically maintained of 
value for value, it is coal that pays for all. Our other ex- 
ports are of great value but small bulk, and are taken 
almost entirely by the great liners. Our tramp steamers 
go out loaded with coal, and return to us loaded with tim- 
ber, corn, ores, sugar, and all the other things we need. 

Now, it is to be observed our colonies do not take and do 
not need our coal. Australia has her own coal, Canada 
is, and ever will be, supplied from Nova Scotia, and Penn- 
sylvania, the Cape, and the Transvaal Colony are becoming 
each year more independent of our coal. More than forty 
millions of the forty-three millions of tons of coal we 
shipped last year was taken by foreign countries. If the 
trade of this country, therefore, is to be diverted, to any 
extent, from its present numerous and: varied channels into 
a few great inter-Empire routes, to that extent the tramp 
steamers will be displaced, and our export coal trade will 
suffer a check, compared with which the imposition of the 
coal duty two years ago was an insignificant inconvenience. 

But, to my mind, the greatest danger of embarking on a 
new policy of restrictions and preferences is that of retalia- 
tion by foreign countries. Whenever this possibility is 
pointed out the statement of it is invariably met with an 
appeal to prejudices and passions only too easily excited. 
What can they do more than they do now? Let them do 
their worst! Shall we take it lying down? These are 
the forms of the usual retort, and the careless “ man in the 
street” is too apt to base his opinion on the phrase that 
appears to him to indicate the bolder and more patriotic 
policy. But the shipowner and the shipping community 
may be asked to remember what are the odds they give to 
the adversary in a contest of commercial retaliation and 
reprisals. They place at risk the prosperity of the most 
splendid trade ever built up by human enterprise, to gain 
—lI cannot see what there is to gain. 
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Also, it is quite the contrary of the truth to say that 
foreign nations have done their worst against English trade. 
They have not begun to take the first step in the path of 
retaliation. True, they have imposed high protective 
duties on imports. Free Traders think these duties are in- 
jurious both to the nation imposing them and to us. 
Foreigners think they are profitable to themselves, but they 
admit they are incidentally injurious to us. Without ex- 
ception, they would assert, and assert truly, that the tariffs 
are not designed with the object of injuring us. They do 
not discriminate against us, and they give us, practically 
without exception, “the most-favoured-nation” treatment, 
the only exception being a few cases of goods we do -not 
produce, such as works of art from Italy, which have some 
privilege in entering the United States. 


Retaliation is quite a different thing. It means a measure 
directly framed to injure another. If we institute a system 
of preference to our colonies over foreign nations, the 
attitude and conduct of foreign nations will be regulated 
by their view, not our view, of the fiscal independence of 
those colonies. Powers, such as our self-governing 
colonies, which impose high duties and many restrictions 
on the importation of goods which Great Britain does not 
impose, and of which most Englishmen disapprove, can- 
not fa‘l to be considered fiscally independent Powers. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has lately told the Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce that not even to preserve the “unity of the 
Empire ” would Canada consent to surrender a tittle of her 
economic independence. It is inevitable that a discrimina- 
tion in favour of fiscally independent colonies will be inter- 
preted as a discrimination against foreign countries calling 
for measures of retaliation. What form will the retaliation 
take ? Undoubtedly the most obvious, the most direct, 
and the most effective blow that could be given to this 
country would be to strike at British shipping. It would 
not disorganise their protective tariffs, and, so far as the 
policy would injure themselves, it would be fair to all their 
industries alike. 


That retaliation wou'd take this form is not a mere con- 
jecture. One nation at least, the United States, has 
already forged and tempered her weapon. 

Revised Statute 2,502, passed by Congress on August 27, 
1894 (Sec. 14), run as follows: 

“A discriminating duty of ro per cent., ad valorem, in 
addition to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid on all goods, wares, or merchandise which 
shall be imported in vessels not of the United States; but 
this discriminating duty shall not apply to goods, wares, and 
merchandise which shall be imported in vessels not of the 
United States, entitled by treaty or any Act of Congress 
to be entered in the ports of the United States on payment 
of the same duties as shall then be paid on goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported in vessels of the United States.” 

From this it is clear that, in the absence of such treaty 
right, goods imported into America by British ships would 
have to pay an extra duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem. I 
would ask what would be the prospect of obtaining such a 
treaty were we to refuse to give what the United States 
would consider “ most-favoured-nation ” treatment ? 

Should this country adopt a tariff embodying a system 
of preferences and exclusions, it seems to me that we shall 
not then be at the end, but at the beginning of a “big 
fight.” And, in this conflict, it is the shipping trade that 
will be put, like Uriah of old, in the forefront of the battle. 

Postscript.—Since writing the above article Sir Alfred 
Bateman’s new Return of Merchant Shinping has been 
issued by the Board of Trade, giving the figures for 1902. 
This report shows that the proportion of British to foreign 
ships entering our ports that year increased, and that the 
addition made to the tonnage of our mercantile marine, last 
year, was greater than the whole tonnage of Holland. 

In the report of “British and Foreign Trade and In- 
dustry,” published still more recently by the Board of 
Trade, the shipping tabies give the net tonnage, whilst I 
have given gross tonnage. Hence any apparent dis- 
crepancy that may be observed between the figures as given 
above and those of the report. 
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THE FARM LABOURERS AND 
THEFROVISTEOR: 


A DIALOGUE. 
‘I am prepared to go into any labourer’s house. . . .” 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, May 28. 
In pursuance of his plan, Mr. Chamberlain has recently 
visited two farm labourers, William and John. 


Wittiam: What do you think of this here notion of 
Measter Chamberlain’s for raising our wages, Jack ? 

Joun: Well, Bill, I’m thinking t’would be a good job to 
raise the wages of farm labourers of the likes of you and 
me, as we have got barely enough now to keep a family 
decent on; but how’s he a-going to do it ?—that’s what I 
should like to know. 

Wr11amM: Well, Jack, I suppose he told you about the 
corm that’s going a-using in this country, and how there’s 
twice more brought from foreign parts, mostly America, 
than’s grown at home ? 

Joun: Yes, I know that. 

Wii1aAM: Well, you see, what Master Chamberlain wants 
is to put a tax on all the corn that America sends into Eng- 
land, so that'll make corn dearer. 

Joun: How would making corn dear give us more 
wages ? 

Witiram: Well, I don’t rightly understand, but from 
what I hear some of them are arguing like this: The 
farmer, they say, pays the wages out of the money he 
gets for his crops, and if he could get more money for his 
crops he could pay more wages. 

Joun: Maybe he could, Bill, but I doubt that he would, 
though. 

WiLLiAM: Do ye ? 

Joun: Yes, and I'll tell you why. Suppose Farmer 
Brown over yonder gets a bigger price for his corn. Well, 
for him it’s just like as if he got more corn out of his land. 

Witi1amM: Will you explain that, Jack ? I don’t quite 
understand. 

Joun: It’s like this, Bill. Take an acre of land. If it’s 
real good land the farmer will get, maybe, five quarters 
of wheat out of it, whilst another farmer with poor land, like 
enough, will not get more nor three quarters with the same 
labour and manure. 

Witi1aM: Yea! that’s gospel truth. 

Joun: Well, you see, wheat is now selling at 27s. 6d. a 
quarter, and one farmer will have two quarters of wheat 
more than the other out of an acre, and he can sell this for 
twice 27s. 6d., which is #1 15s. 

Wii1aM: I know two farms, Jack, about the same size 
which goes to prove what you are saying. There’s White- 
acre, rich, low-lying land, and Blackacre, up towards the 
downs, which is poor land. They’ve got the same number 
of men working on each farm, but Whiteacre grows far 
more to an acre than Blackacre. 

Joun: I know those two farms well. Now, Bill, I’m 
going to ask you a question. Do the farm labourers on 
Whiteacre get more wages than the labourers on Black- 
acre? 

Witiiam: Not a copper. For I’ve worked in my time 
on both farms and know what the wages are. 

Joun : Now, you see that a labourer doesn’t get any more 
wages because the farmer gets more money for an acre of 
corn. 

Wic1i1aM: That seems so. 

Joun: Well, supposing Measter Chamberlain puts a tax 
of 5s. on foreign wheat, then Farmer Brown here will sell 
his wheat dearer, and he won’t have to pay any tax. 

Witt1aM: So that for every quarter he would get 5s. 
more ? 

Joun: Yes, something like that, and the same, too, with 
all the farmers in this country ; but would you and me get 
any more, Bill? ; 

WittaM: I don’t believe we should get any more, seeing 
that the men at Whiteacre get no more wages than those at 
Blackacre, although the farmer gets more from the land. 
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Joun: And what’s more, Bill, when wheat is dearer. up 
goes the price of bread. No doubt of that, and no more 
wages to buy it with either. 

WituramM: I see now what I didn’t understand before, 
that dear corn would not mean more wages, but less bread 
for the noor farm labourer and his wife and children. ° 

Joun: And the tenant-farmer would be no better off 
either. bc-7ause the landlord would be wanting more rent 
when the cozn was selling for more. 

Witt1AM: That’s true, too, for thev’re telling me the 
rent of Whiteacre is twice that of Blackacre. 

Joun: So, you see, the only one who gets good out of a 
tax on corn is the landowner. 

Wriitam: Yes, I see that now; but somehow or other 
‘taint the same as Measter Chamberlain was a-saying. 

G. A. RING. 


DIARY Ob Hie SSCA 
CONTROVERSY, 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 30.—Sir A. Hood, Chief Consérvative Whip, 
expresses at Sheffield the opinion that the General Election 
will take place in about two years’ time. 

Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P., replying to a correspondent, states 
that, as chairman of a concern owning one hundred steamers 
trading to all parts of the world except Canada, he regards 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy as ruinous. Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Cabinet are “utterly ignorant of commercial matters.’ 

In a preface to a new issue of the Daily Telegraph's fiscal 
articles Mr. Chamberlain re-states his arguments in favour 
of taxes on food. 

Tuurspay, Oct. 1.—Letters are published in which Mr. Ritchie 
and Lord George Hamilton resigned their offices in the 
Government. Mr. Ritchie says he knows of no method by 
which preferential treatment can be accorded to the Colonies 
other than by Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of a tax on food, and 
to that he is opposed. While he would examine any scheme 
for gaining better access to foreign markets. he fears that any 
proposal for retaliatory duties would inevitably lead to Pro- 
tection and produce far greater evils than existed. 

Lord George Hamilton’s letter expresses the opinion that 
the greatest danger to British industries lies in the superior 
economie and scientific methods of production employed by 
foreign rivals. Inasmuch as India produces articles for which 
there is no greater demand in the Colonies, a policy of pre- 
ference inside the Empire, and retaliation outside, would he 
detrimental to her commerce and interests. 

Tt appears from a letter addressed by Lord George Hamil- 
ton to his Ealing constituents that his letter of resignation 
was written in ignorance of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation 
and of the consequent elimination of Preferential tariffs from 


the Government programme. He only knew of the fact 
from the newspapers. 
The Standard, commenting on this revelation, says : Soe 


must be evident to the least experienced politician that the 
documents do not tell the whole story.” 

At the annual’ conference of Conservative Associations at 
Sheffield the fiscal question was introduced on a motion 
thanking Mr. Balfour for instituting an inauiry. A rider by 
Mr. Chaplin welcoming any practical scheme of Protection 
gave rise to an animated and disorderly debate, in the course 
of which Lord H. Cecil said that if Protection were adopted 
he would wash his hands of an apostate party. The debate 
was adjourned. 

Sir William Harcourt, writing to the Cobden Club, wel- 
comes the indications that the country is opposed both to the 
“open attacks by which it is sought to re-enact taxes on the 
food of the people and the more covert machinations by which 
it is proposed to undermine the settled system which has 
made Great Britain the greatest commercial nation of the 
world.” 

Sir Charles Dilke, addressing his constituents, says India 
was never contemplated in the preferential tariff scheme, and 
it would inflict a gross injustice on that dependency if it 
were ever carried out. 

Mr. Joseph Walton, M.P., who has just returned from 
Canada, says it is highly improbable that Canadians will ever 
make further reductions in favour of British goods over 
foreign. 

The Massachusetts Democratic Convention 
favour of reciprocity with Canada. 

Mr. Balfour at Sheffield. 

Fripay, Oct. 2.—Mr. Ritchie telegraphs to the Daily Chronicle 
confirming the inference drawn from his letter that he was 
ignorant of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation when sending his 
own. ‘ : 


declare in 
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The Conservative Conference resumes at Sheffield. The offi- 
cial resolution on the fiscal question was further considered, 
and in the end was carried unanimously. Mr. Chaplin with- 
drew his rider on account of Mr. Balfour’s threat to “make 
his bow” if he were seriously opposed. Sir John Gorst was 
able to withdraw his opposition after Mr. Balfour's declara-, 
tion that there was to be no tax on food. Neither Lord Hugh 
Cecil nor Mr. Winston Churchill voted. 

The Standard and Morning Post criticise unfavourably the 
Premier’s speech, and the provincial Unionist Press is 
divided in opinion. 

SATURDAY, Oct. 3.—The Merthyr —~oard of Guardians receives a 
letter from Mr. Chamberlain acknowledging a resolution 
passed by that body condemning his fiscal proposals, because 
they would lead to the taxation of food, and, consequently, in- 
crease the cost of paupers’ maintenance. He says the resolu- 
tion, with every word of which he disagreed, incorrectly 
stated his proposals. 

Monpay, Oct. 5.—Mr. Chambérlain, in a preface to Mr. 
C. A. Vince’s pamphlet, says that if we do not give the 
Colonies preferential treatment we shall be not only in danger. 
of losing expanded trade, but the trade we. now have with 
the Colonies. He advocates also a policy of retaliation, and 
declares that with this weapon we should be able to bring 
universal Free Trade much nearer than it has ever been since 
Cobden’s time. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman writes that the conferences 
organised by the Cobden Club have shown with what unani- 
mity the best workmen in the country reject the rash and 
fantastic scheme of fiscal reaction. 

The secretary of the Cobden Club again calls upon Mr, 
Chamberlain to prove that the club is mainly supported by 
foreigners, as he says, or, failing that, to withdraw his state- 
ment publicly. 

TurEspay, Oct. 6.—Resignation announced by the Duke of 
Devonshire as Lord President of the Council, in consequence 
of disagreement with Mr. Balfour’s speech at Sheffield. 

A number of commercial travellers having issued a ‘‘ mani- 
festo” in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, Mr. F. 
Coysh, hon. sec. of the United Kingdom Commercial Travel- 
lers’ Association, denies that they have any claim whatever 
to speak on behalf of the fraternity generally. 

Mr. Chamberlain at Glasgow. 


eg 

THE Rattway MEeEn’s PRESIDENT ON TARIFFS AND 
WaceEs.—In the course of his address as president at the 
conference of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants at Peterborough, Mr. W. Loraine referred to the 
fiscal proposals. “1 am mistaken,” he said, “if the workers. 
of this country will be caught napping by accepting these 
proposals. ‘Taking the present average earnings, they are 
much too low to purchase the bare necessities of life at 
their present prices. Hence their second state would be 
worse than the first by decreasing the purchasing power 
of the current coin. ‘The suggested increase in wages is a 
myth, because the only means by which we maintain our. 
present rate of pay is by trade-union effort and power, and 
I have yet to learn that any board of directors or any other 
employers will make any attempt to fall over each other 
to be first in the field to grant an advance of wages to com- 
pensate us for the extra price paid for food.” 


NOW READY— 


“THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
By L. G. CHIOZZA-NMONEY. 
A complete statement of the case against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal proposals, some instalments of which have 
appeared in THE FREE TRADER. 


Pric2 3d. at all the Bookstalls; or Post Free from 
the Free Trade Union, 4d. 


The ‘‘ Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking te distribute it. Single copies 
may be oltained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
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Pees On Tak WEE. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s endeavour to show that the work- 
man would not be a loser by his new scheme of taxation 
has been very trenchantly dealt with by his Free Trade 
critics. His calculations are inaccurate, and the whole 
basis of his subtraction sum is false. Earl-Spencer, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Ritchie, 
pointing out 


and Lord Rosebery are all agreed in 


the fallacy of treating the remission of the tea 
and sugar duties as in any way a set off to 
the imposition of mew taxes. What Mr. Cham- 


berlain is in effect proposing to do is to take the taxation 
of food on a war basis and stereotype it as to amount, 
while making it press still more heavily on the workman 
in its application. The sugar duty was put on to pay for 
the war; the tea duty was increased Ly one-third for the 
same reason. Now Mr. Chamberlain comes forward and 
says, “I will take off these taxes, or their equivalent, and 
in return you must allow me to tax corn,.meat, and dairy 
produce ; and do not complain that I am putting on new 
taxes, I am merely adjusting the existing burden on food.” 
To this the answer is that Mr. Chamberlain’s new taxes, 
being of a Protective character and designed to benefit the 
colonial producer, differ altogether from the temporary 
taxes on tea and sugar. His taxes are not to be revenue 
taxes, and cannot therefore be remitted as soon as the 
state of the Treasury allows it. They will be irremovable 
On Free Trade 


principles, on the other hand, the whole of these taxes 


except by the consent of the colonies. 


should be, and would be remitted, as soon as expen- 


diture is reduced to its normal state. 

The true measure, therefore, of the new burden which 
Mr. Chamberlain proposes to fasten on the consumer is 
to be found by comparing the food taxation proposed by 
Making 
that comparison, as we shall show in a moment, it appears 


him with food taxation as it was on a peace basis. 


that his scheme would amount to a tax of 4%d. on the 
agricultural labourer, and 6d. or more upon the urban 
labourer. We gave last week a rough calculation of the 


amount of the tax, in which his proposed 5 per cent. on 


meat and dairy produce was taken as meaning 5 per cent.- 


on the price to the consumer. But it is perhaps fairer to 
assume that he means to impose 5 per cent. on the import 
prices, and in the following tables we have revised our 
calculations on this supposition. Our figures are based on 
the workman’s budget given in the Board of Trade Memo- 
randa of British and Foreign Trade, pp. 210 to 213. 


In making the tables, we have taken the tax on flour 


at 1od. per cwt. ‘This corresponds to 2s. a quarter on 


wheat, and does not allow anything for the “substantial 
preference on flour to be given to the miller,” of which 
Mr. Chamberlain speaks, by the way. Further, we have 
reduced bread to terms of flour, taking 1lb of bread to 
contain seven-tenths of a pound of flour. We have taken, 
not the retail, but the import prices, of beef and mutton 
at 4!¢d., pork at 414d., chéese at 5%4d., butter at rid., 
and lard and margarine at 5%d. ‘This gives us the fol- 
lowing result: 


Cost TO AGRICULTURAL | GAIN TO THE AGRICULTURAL 


LABOURER. LABOURER. 
d. d. 
Flour “ph ... ‘465 | Tea ie oth rh Ghd. 
Beef and Mutton ooh at Sugar, Syrup, and 
Pork 2h Ate ee Treacie ae 66, as: 
Lard, Margarine, and Cocoa and Coffee ey A) 
Dripping eeu eo 


Cheese ... aoe ee OL | 
Butter... aes oo. = 5S | 


4-75 
Net loss to the Agricultural Labourer ... eee CE 


1 


3-76 


No allowance is made for eggs or for a possible rise in 
the price of milk, owing to the taxation of condensed milk. 

How Mr. Chamberlain arrived at his result, giving the 
agricultural labourer a gain of half a farthing on the whole 
proceeding, it is impossible to say; but Mr. Chamberlain’s 
figures are wont to be difficult to understand. 


If, however, we assume that the multiplication table 
still holds good, and that “no new arithmetic” has come 
into existence in the last few years which has put the old 
laws of addition and subtraction out of date, we are driven 
to the result that, on Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme the agri- 
cultural labourer will be taxed 1d. more a week on his 
Let 
us now compare the existing taxation with the normal 


food than he is at present on the existing war basis. 


peace taxation, and see what the labourer would gain by 
We find that he would save '¥4d. per lb. 
on very nearly 6lb. of sugar, syrup, treacle and jam, say 


the reduction. 


234d.; and 2d. per Ib. on 712 oz. of tea, say again 34d. ; 


total saving, say 344d. Thus we get the following com- 
parison for the agricultural labourer’s budget : 
NET Loss. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme compared with existing war 
taxation ... a Kee aoe ae a ve EE Lo 
Existing war taxation compared with normal peace 
taxation ... Ba Be ts a8 oe a aca Oey 
Excess of cost under’Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme as 
compared with normal peace taxation... ene we 4b, 


This gives us a rough measure of the true additional 
burden to be imposed on the agricultural labourer by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, and entirely destroys the defence 
which he puts forward that, though he taxes food, he will 
not increase the cost of living. The burden on t--2 urban 


workman will be still heavier, as the ‘following table shows, 
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which compares Mr. Chamberlain’s taxation with the 


existing war taxation: 


CosT TO THE URBAN GAIN TO THE URBAN 


WORKMAN. WORKMAN, 
ol i ale 
Bread and flour ... ee A flee ea, ae wa we 2°19 
Meat oes 1‘7 | Sugar eS 35 BOLO 
Eggs, butter, and ‘cheese. £5) -Cocda® ~... 50 Stes Al 
59 4-905 


Net loss, 1d. 

* Assuming that he consumes 50 per cent. more than the agri- 
cultural labourer. 
Again, no allowance is made for condensed milk. By re- 
duction of existing food taxation to the peace basis, the 
urban workman would further gain 


On tea lid. 
On sugar? \o:. aid. 
On jam, syrup, &e., ; say . Ofd. 
Total ys ay sep Age Necundacs 

NET Loss. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme alae! with existing war 
taxation ... Bait lro 
Existing war compared with normal peace taxation 43d. 

Excess of cost under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme com- 
pared with normal peace taxation as ee scutes 


The above figures cannot claim absolute and final accu- 
racy, since some of the import figures cannot be given with 
certainty ; but we believe that they are the closest com- 
putation that has been given, and are much more accurate 
than Mr. Chamberlain’s farthings. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain has already tried to meet the challenge on the ques- 
tion of tea and sugar by boldly denying that they were war 
taxes. To this it is a sufficient answer that whatever some 
politicians, having to support the taxes, were induced to 
say about their permanence, it would not have been prac- 
tically possible to carry them but for the increase of mili- 
tary expenditure, and no tax was more stoutly asserted to 
be a permanent necessity than the shilling duty on corn. 
The true nature of this duty was shown in most practical 
fashion by its repeal in the first Budget after the termination 
of the war. Of all the taxes put on during the war it was the 
most unpopular, and was therefore repealed first. Had it 
not been in existence, either the sugar or the tea duty 
would have experienced its fate. In short, there is not the 
least doubt that these two taxes were merely part of the 
additional burden rendered necessary by the military ex- 
penditure of the Government, and it is an utter imposture 
to claim their remission as in any sense whatever a set-off 
to increased taxation of food. 


= 


The new Chancellor of the Exchequer also puts forward 
the suggestion that it is the income-tax which must be 
reduced first. This suggestion is an old friend, but for- 
tunately we need not go into the controversy as to priority 
in the present instance, for the point about Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Protective ta2.es is that xe question of earlier or later 
applies to them at all. No reduction of expenditure wil 
enable us to remove them when once put on, for they are 
put on not to bring in revenue but as part of a new fiscal 
They will .be. imposed presumably by arrange- 
ment with the colonies; they will create vested interests 
both in the colonies and at home. Once accepted, they 
will in practice, should the country afterwards be converted 
to wiser courses, be extremely difficult to repeal. Our ex- 
isting Free Trade system enaoles us to reduce indirect or 
direct taxa‘‘-n alike precisely as far as the exigencies of the 
Budget permit. Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme would deprive 
us of that liberty. 


system. 
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But even the irremovable character of the Food Taxes 
is not the most serious argument against them. If the 2s. 
duty on corn was destined to remain for ever a 2s. duty, 
Mr. Chamberlain might be entitled to plead that it is a 
small affair, and not worth all the excitement which it has 
created. But+the universal experience of Protective taxes 
is that they begin small and grow big. Thus the French . 
duty began at 1s. and rose to 12s. ; the German duty began 
at 28., it is now-7s. 6d., and under the new tariff it is to be 
12s. And this growing tendency of protective taxes is per- 
fectly clear to Mr. Chamberlain himself, for in describing 
what foreign countries had done, he said at Greenock, 
“They have passed tariff after tariff ; they began perhaps 
with a dow tariff.” Precisely; they began with a low tariff - 
and that is what Mr. Chamberlain means to do. The low 
tariff once in existence, how easy to say of an extra shilling, - 
that it will cost the labourer virtually nothing! How easy 
to work it out in fractions of a penny and make the result 
appear ridiculous! Mr. Chamberlain himself has made it 
quite. clear to his critics that he already contemplates a 
much larger duty, for he talks of making the Empire self- 
sufficing, and, considering the small proportion of our im- 
ported corn at present derived from the colonies, it is quite 
clear that Mr. Chamberlain’s 2s. duty will contribute nothing 
worth taking into consideration to that end. 


In the excitement caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s pro-. 
posals to give us dear food, his ambition to give us dear 
goods has been somewhat neglected. But in reality his 10 
per cent. tax on so-called manufactured articles is a pro- 
posal which will have to receive very close analysis and 
attention. This figure of go millions is clearly taken from 
Table 8 in the monthly Board of Trade returns, which 
gives us a total of- 99 millions of so-called manufactured 
articles, off which presumably Mr. Chamberlain knocks 
g millions, as a very rough figure for re-exports. Now 
what does this 90 million comprise ? Looking down the 
list we find, first, a long series of articles which are used 
in industry, to tax which would increase the cost of produc- 
tion, just as much as the taxation of what are officially 
termed “raw materials.” We find, secondly, a long list 
of articles of common domestic use, to tax which will in- 
crease the cost of living to the ordinary family just as much. 
as the taxation of food. To take first materials and appli- 
ances used in industry. We find that in the list of articles 
on which Mr. Chamberlain proposes to put an average 
duty of 10 per cent. are the following: 

Cement. 

Sheet glass and bottles. 

Iron girders and joists. 

Tron rails. 

Tyres and axles. 

Nails, screws, and rivets. 

Leather, to the value of £8,000,000. 
Machinery. 

Paper, to the value of £4,000,000. 
Plaiting of straw and other materials for hats. 
Wooden frames and zinc manufactures. 

Does Mr. Chamberlain, we wonder, seriously propose to 
tax leather ? Or is that little sum of £8,000,000 to be 
deducted from the 490,000,000 in his calculations ? 


To turn next to articles of ordinary domestic use, we 

find in the list: 

Baskets, 

Brooms and brushes. 

Clocks, watches, and parts thereof. 

Cotton goods and hosiery. 

Cutlery. 

Hats and bonnets of straw. 

Linen yarn. 

Silk goods. 

Soap. 

Woollen manufactures. 
Mr. Chamberlain should go to the country, not only as the 
apostle of dear food, but also as the apostle of dear soap, 
dear clothing, dear hats, dear furniture, and dear shoe 
leather. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FALLACIES. 


& 


. HERE is no need to tax truth, for that is scarce 
encugh already,” said Mr. Chamberlam at Glas- 
gow, taking up a slip of the tongue in a previous sentence 
--an admirable judgment »n a speech so full of misstate- 
ment as to make detailed refutation well-nigh impossible. 
One paragraph deserves attention as combining the 
“four distinct fallacies” upon which Mr. Asquith laid his 
finger, with a great variety of obscurer falsehood : 


'“ What are the facts? The year 1900 was the record year 


of British trade. The exports were the largest we had 
ever known. The year 1902—last year—was nearly as good. 
And yet, if you will compare your trade in 1872, thirty 
years ago, with the trade of 1902—the export trade—you 
will find that there has been a moderate increase of 20 mil- 


lions. That, I think, is something like 7% per cent. Mean- 
while the population has increased 30 per cent. Can you 


gO on supporting your population at that rate of increase 
when even in the best of years you can only show so much 
smaller an increase in your foreign trade ? The actual in- 
crease was 20 millions with our Free Trade. In the same 
time the increase in the United States of America was 110 
millions, and the increase in Germany was 56 millions. 
In the United Kingdom trade has been practically stagnant 
for thirty years. It went down in the interval. In the 
most prosperous times it is hardly better than it was thirty 
years ago. Meanwhile, the protected countries which you 
have been told, and which I myself at one time believed, 
were going rapidly to wrack and ruin, have progressed in 
an infinitely better proportion than ours.” 


Take first the four fallacies: 

1. Trade with Mr. Chamberlain means external trade, 
which is taken as a sufficient index of industrial prosperity. 
“Trade has been practically stagnant,” he says, during a 
period when the incomes of the income-tax payers and of 
the working classes has grown more rapidly than ever be- 
fore, when every valid test, as presented in the Board of 
Trade contribution to the Inquiry, proves the unprece- 
Gented prosperity of the nation. 

While the Board of Trade report shows that only be- 
tween one-fifth and one-sixth of the aggregate of wages are 
paid for production of export goods, Mr. Chamberlain 
speaks of “ the comparative unimportance of home markets 
as compared with the foreign,” and has the audacity to in- 
volve the endorsement of Adam Smith for this absurdity. 
When we remember that the entire object and result of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s present policy is to reduce the value of 
external trade by confining it to commerce with our colo- 
_ nies this absurdity topples over the precipice of sheer self- 
contradiction. 

2. Foreign or external trade with Mr. Chamberlain 
means export trade. It is the alleged failure of export trade 
to keep pace with imports and with population that con- 
cerns him. Why import trade is not as important as ex- 
port trade to a nation dependent on the former for its very 
food, as well as for raw material to work up into exports, 
Mr. Chamberlain does not condescend to explain. He 
knows that the man in the street thinks we can go on in- 
creasing imports without any corresponding increase of 
exports, and that we are doing so. Mr. Chamberlain 
knows that an increase of imports must and does force 
an increase of exports. His concealment of this truth is, 
of course, not an act of error, but rather an ex- 
periment on the gullibility of the crowd. 

3. Export trade with Mr. Chamberlain means material 
exports. The freight services which constitute the largest 
of our “unseen” exports are not made as named by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

4. Material exports—by which our national prospects are 
judged !—are taken in certain selected years. The selec- 
tion of 1872 for comparison enables Mr. Chamberlain to 
show that our material export trade has only increased by 
“ something like 714 p2r cent.” during the last thirty years. 
Why select 1872 ? Because it was an utterly abnormal 


year, and therefore the one which suited Mr. Chamber 
lain’s purpose; the demand for British goods to 
fill the continental vacuum left by the Franco- 
German War was swollen beyond all wont, and the 
sudden encrmous rise of prices caused all other 
exports to share the high money valuation. If Mr. 
Chamberlain had taken 1870, a normal year, for com- 
parison with 1902, he would have been obliged to admit 
that “ exports ” had increased 4o per cent. in value. If he 
had presented the just comparison prepared by the Board 
of Trade for 1861, 1881, 1902, the figures of total 
exports would have read, respectively, £160,000,000, 
£297,000,000, and £349,000,000. In fact, he could 
not have chosen any other year except 1872, which would 
have “proved” the point he wanted to impress. When 
taxed by the Glasgow Herald with his deceit, what did he 
reply at Greenock ? “I do not pretend that they are proofs, 
but the proof will be found in the argument, and not in the 
figures. But I use figures as illustrations to show what the 
argument is.” But the “ illustration” is the only argument 
he offers; choose 1870 instead of 1872 and the argument 
disappears. Mr. Chamberlain “thought thirty years was a 
good long time, a fair time to go back: but I invite them to 
choose any other period ”—but he does not choose any 
other period; 1872, the tinplate industry and sugar. re- 
finery (for Greenock), such is his selection, and from these 
instances he generalises about the decay of British “ trade.” 

Again, he compares these falsified “trade” returns of 
Great Britain with the bounding trade of America and Ger- 
many, which he speaks of as “the protected countries,” 
suggesting throughout that England is declining because 
of Free Trade, and these nations prospering because of 
Protection. He does not tell his hearers that of all the 
protected countries America is the only one whose indus- 
trial prosperity and progress equals that of England, and 
that America is the greatest single Free Trade area in the 
world, that if the full significance be given to trade so as 
to include home as well as foreign trade, Germany lags far 
behind us in progress, and that the standard of comfort of 
the German workers, the true test of prosperity, is far 
below that of British workers. Moreover, the 56. millions 
imputed to Germany as increase is an invented figure. 

Selected trades with selected countries for selected years 
—this triple mode of falsehood pervades his argument. One 
of the staples of the Protectionist sophistry is the conten- 
tion that our “ trade” with unprotected nations is growing, 
while our “trade” with unprotected countries is declining. 
This, of course, is false, if “trade” means what it ought 
to mean, value of imports and exports. It is true that we 
pay largely for our increasing imports from protected 
countries like America by freight services and by exports 
sent directly to other countries which do trade with the 
protected countries. What does it matter whether we pay 
for our wheat imports for America by manufactured goods 
exported to America or by the same goods exported to 
some other country which trades directly or indirectly 
with America? The point is, that we pay in British goods 
or cczvices fer every hundredweight of wheat which comes 
from America to our shores, that. if we stopped exporting 
this wheat our export trade to America or to these other 
countr:es must shrink proportionately. 

‘Other things equal, a free trade country will tend to 
sell her goods to other free trade countries, because it 1s 
more profitable for her to deal with them. But if protec- 
tionist countries continue (as Mr. Chamberlain bitterly 
complains):to “dump” their goods on us, they are com- 
pelled to take their payment in terms of British exports 
sent to them or to other countries froma which they will 
receive exports. 
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Mr. Chamberlain seems still to entertain the  extra- 
ordinary notion that our imports and our exports must 
balance not as a whole, but with particular nations, or 
groups (i nations. It is a grievance and a “blow” if we 
receive from Germany more than we send to Germany, or 
if we receive from “ protected” nations more than we send 
to them. One passage of his Greenock speech on this 
head is so astonishing as to require verbatim quotation ; 
“Since 1882 the total imports of foreign manufactures 
have increased £64,000,000, and meanwhile our exports of 
manufactures ¢o these countries have increased £ 12,000,000, 
so that in the balance we have lost £52,000,000.” What 
sort of a “ balance” would result if a business firm kept its 
accounts in this fashion, insisting that unless it sold its 
goods to the same parties from whom it bought its raw 
materials and machinery it was losing money! Yet this is 
the crazy accountancy which Mr. Chamberlain adopts. 
We lose £52,000,000 worth of employment by doing busi- 
ness with these nations, for they take no equivalent in Bri- 
tish goods and therefore in British labour for all this ex- 
cess of imports! And then with his scrupulous arithmetic 
he figures out the number of British workmen who are 
robbed of work and wages by the iniquity of these foreigners 
who will send us goods and take no payment for them in 
the only way in which payment is possible! 

“Fifty-two million pounds a year would have provided 
constant employment at 30s. a week for 333,000 work- 
people.” Mr. Chamberlain has the effrontery to assert 
that by receiving this surplus of foreign manufactures we 
are depriving 333,000 workers of employment, and scoffs 
at, without answering the obvious retort, that since we must 
pay the foreigners for what they send we must employ these 
333,000 in producing goods for export to other nations, 
who in their turn will export to the nations that do not take 
enough of our exports. He dare not say outright that we 
do not pay for all our imports by an equivalent amount of 
goods and services, but he produces fragmentary illustra- 
tions which have no other purpose than to convey this false- 
hood into the minds of uninstructed hearers. 

The whole object of th’s jungle of falsehood and 
fallacy is to fasten on his audience the utility and the neces- 
sity of a preferential treatment of the colonies. With this 
end in view, as the Zimes appropriately remarks of his 
Greenock speech: “His persuasions and arguments— 
almost his very statistics—-were pitched in the key of emo- 


tion.” This emotion took two forms, sentiment and 
menace, both stiffened with more misstatement of 
fact. At one moment he applauds the self-sacrifice and 


the single-handed loyalty of our colonists. “It is not so 
long since these men, when the old country was in straits, 
rushed to her assistance. No power was necessary. It 
was a voluntary movement. That was not a squalid assist- 
ance.” Five minutes later he is insisting that these same 
colonists will quit the Empire unless they are paid to stay 
in, adopting as his own the phrase of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes: “The whole thing lies in the question—can we 
invent some tie with our Mother Country that will prevent 
separation?” A fine sort of filial affection-—a pretty 
sort of cupboard loyalty does Mr. Chamberlain impute to 
our colonies, comforting his hearers (to quote Mr. Birrell’s 
faithful paraphrase) “with the reflection that it could all 
be prevented, all this disloyalty can be restrained, all the 
old feelings brought back, at the easy price of two shillings 
a quarter.” 

The whole menace is put into one sentence of concen- 
trated falsity when Mr. Chamberlain declares that, “If 
you wish to prevent separation you must put a tax on food” 
(Glasgow). Mr. Chamberlain, both at Glasgow and at 
Greenock, paints a glowing picture of the possibility of a 
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self-sufficing Empire. “ There is nothing we want that they 
cannot supply: there is nothing we sell that they cannot 
buy ’—and he suggests that we can safely and profitably 
cut ourselves off from import and therefore from export 
trade with foreign countries, take all our food and raw 
materials for our Empire and send it all our surplus manu- 
factures in return. Perhaps when he speaks at Liverpool 
he will “illustrate ” this splendid doctrine to the representa- 
tives of the cotton trade and of the shipping industry ; 
but we rather suspect he will select other illustrations. 

But the argument for which Mr. Chamberlain reserves 
his finest “ emotion” is the contention that Protection will 
injure and excite “the foreigner.” The foreign Press has 
not taken in earnest the campaign of Mr. Chamberlain ; its 
fool-fury has left them calm. So he has to invent their 
anger for them. “Then we are told that if we do this 
foreigners will be angry with us. Has it come to that with 
Great Britain ? Are we to receive their orders with bated 
breath and whispering humbleness ?”——and so on, in a 
torrent of sheer pothouse rhetoric which deserves attention 
only by reason of the record of the speaker. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has delibsrately made up his mind once more to 
fan into flames the smouldering hatred of “ the foreigner ” 
which he so sedulously aroused during the South African 
War. His design is to represent the commercial inter- 
course of nations, not as a mutually beneficial operation of 
exchange whereby wealth is increased by each participant, 
but as a perpetual antagonism of warring interests, each 
nation trying to destroy the trade of other nations, and to 
get for itself at the expexse of the rest an increased share of 
a strictly limited amount of market. In a word, he pre- 
sents trade not as co-operation but as warfare, “ hostile” 
nations “ invade” our markets, “ steal” our trade, “ ruin ” 
our industries, forge “ weapons” against us seeking our in-| 
dustrial destruction; we must “defend” ourselves, 
“hit back” at them, “fortify” our Empire “with 
tariff “ walls” and equip ourselves with the “ artillery ” of 
retaliation. The fallaciousness of these economics of ex- 
change is only matched by the malignity of purpose it em- 
bodies and the mischievous reaction it must cause among 
the uneducated masses of a people habituated for the last 
four years to hate foreigners and to regard them as our 
natural enemies. The strongest argument Mr. Chamber- 
lain has at present is this hatred of foreigners; with it he 
seeks to build a fiscal policy of Retaliation and Protection 
based on an impudent denial of the just principles of inter- 
national commerce. . 


A PitHy ComMMENT.— The most pithy American 
comment upon Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals is the America’s 
leaderette of two lines: “Mr. Chamberlain declares that 
Protection would cheapen living in England. It more 


_than doubles it here.” 


THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY AND FREE TRADE.—Mr. 
W. A. Smith, chairman of the Hayter Engineering Com- 
pany, Bridgeton, Glasgow, made a striking answer to a 
speech of the Lord Provost of Glasgow, proposing the 
prosperity of the company. The Lord Provost had re- 
marked that in the works which they had just inspected 
they found one machine from France, another from Ger- 
many, another from America, and another from England, 
the best possible having been secured in each case. Mr. 
Smith said that, thanks to our glorious system of Free 
Trade—or free imports if they liked—they had put all their 
machinery down, and it was now working without a penny 
of import duty having been paid uponit. These ancient, 
musty, swaddling-clothes of Protection which they had cast 
off, but which some of them wanted to put on again, would 
prove nothing but the bonds and fetters of their industry, 
and ultimately the strangling cord of British supremacy of 
trade. . 
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WHAT: THE WORKERS THINK. 


II.— THE Oe 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ie. _w. J. Davis, GENERAL 
SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF AMALGAMATED 
BRASSWORKERS. 

An active worker in Trade Unionist circles from his 
youth, Mr. Davis has obtained a unique acquaintance with 
the brass trade, as secretary of the Amalgamated Brass- 
workers, a position which he has held for many years. For 
a short time his connection with the society was broken 
while he acted as Factory Inspector at Sheffield, but, in 
response to a strong appeal from the society, he returned 
to his old position, and has seen the society grow until 
the membership is over 7,000. Mr. Davis’s name has re- 
cently become more widely known as that of the cham- 
pion who is to beard the Protectionist lion on his own 
ground. It is significant of Trade Union opinion respect- 
ing him that he was returned at the top of the poll for the 
Parliamentary Committee at the recent Trades Union 
Congress. 

The Tariff Reform Committee have just issued a new 
leaflet addressed to brassworkers, in which, after setting 
cut the imports of brass, bronze, and lacquered metal 
goods in certain selected years, the men are told that we 
are in danger of losing our foreign trade, that their em- 
ployment is in danger and their livelihood at stake. 

Asking Mr. Davis’s opinion on this doleful prediction, 
he smiled as he replied that there was little to fear for the 
trade of the country in face of the figures recently pub- 
lished by Sir Robert Giffen, showing that in less than 
twenty years the wealth of the people had risen from 
£10,000,000,000 to about £15,000,000,000, an increase 
of 50 per cent. 

“What about these imports of brass, bronze, and lac- 
quered manufactures, which Mr. Vince quotes ?” 

“ Ah, yes; please notice that they deal only with the 
imports, which have increased from £80,400 in 1887 to 
£295,251 in 1902. I do not dispute the figures; they 
are so favourable to us. In all these years with trade 
growing and developing the increase is not great. It must 
be remembered that these imports include things that we 
have never made, such as Italian bronzes, French orna- 
ments of the Empire period, and also natented articles. 
Then some £40,000 to £50,000 of these goods are re- 
exported. We have simply bought them to sell again to 
other countries. Indeed, these imports have helped US ; 
they have given us new ideas. We have copied some of 
the French ornaments, inkstands, and other goods, and 
are now placing them on the market.” 

“Then why don’t they give the exports ?” 

“These are an object lesson. In 1887 we exported 
‘£330,896 worth of brass goods; in 1893 the export rose 
to £458,233; in 1897 to £491,370; in the next four-years 
(1901) it jumped to £593,001, while last year the value 
was £613,441. Taking the averages of a series of years 
the result is similar, as the following figures show: 

AVERAGE Exports OF BRASS WORK, 
For five years ending 1897... £453,531" 
A a Fae nn - 1902 562,990 ... Increase, £109,369” 

“What is the character of these exports ?” 

“They consist of chandeliers, plumbers’ brasswork, 
steam fittings, electroliers, brass foundry and fittings, fire 
brasses, &c. All fully manufactured articles.” 

“Would any taxation on imported goods help you ?” 

“ Naturally we should hke more work than we have, but 
we do not think a tariff would help us. We depend on 
the prosperity of other trades, and if imports were to fall 
_cff we should have less to export, and thus lessened 
prosperity would result. Besides, we are as well or better 
off than men in other countries. Only. recently some 
brassworkers in Canada complained that they had been 
.induced to leave England, but there was no work for them 
‘to do. They were so hard up that the society had to 
help them tu return.” 

“Would the brassworkers accept the idea of a tariff and 
incressed wages ?” 


pat ysuch times 


“They know the difficulty of obtaining a rise of wages 
when all the conditions are favourable. It is only the 
very best organised trades that can get any result even 
Look at the big arbitration-in our trade 
in 1900. What a tremendous fight it was! And then the 
award was unsatisfactory to us; the minimum was fixed 
too low.” 

“Has the condition of the workers improved in recent 


years ?” 


“Well, the general brassworker gets at least 50 per 
cent. more wages than he did in the davs of Protection. 
The men are better housed, better clothed ; indeed, better 
everything. I can remember men of forty years of age 
working for 14s. or 15s. a week.. Now the same class of 
men are getting 26s. to gos. a week for the same 
class of work. At times there had been great booms, as 
when gas came into general use, when men could earn as 
much as 20s. in a morning, but this was on piecework.” 

Then Mr. Davis spoke generally of the condition of the 
trade. The home market was by far the more important, 
and the industry had grown considerably. In 1872 the 
society was 5,000 strong; in 1903 the membership nad 
reached 8,o00. In the Birminceham district alone there 
were only 400 to 500 shops in 1872; to-day there were 
1,000 firms concerned wholly or partly with brasswork. 
Changes in trade had helped them. The cycle trade 
found employment for many polishers and braziers. The 
making of electric light fittings had taken the place of the 
manufacture of gas fittings. 

Although trade is dull now, the volume is greater than 
in 1898. The cause of this slackness Mr. Davis cannot 
tell. The brassworkers trade moves with the general 
trade of the country, and the out-of-work pay forms a 
natural barometer of the state of trade. When they have 
the most applications they have the fewest men available. 

Manufacturers never have enough, however much trade 
improves. As soon as this happens employers put down 
an extra lathe or other plant, and thev expect sufficient 
orders to come in to keep these going when - press is 
over. 

Mr. Davis is not pessimistic about the brass eres nor 
about his prospects in West Birmingham, and he = make 
a brave fight for the seat. 


FREE TRADE AND> “FRaEE 
LABOUR.” 


By J. A. Hopson. 


In his preface to Mr. Vince’s pamphlet Mr. Chamberlain 
repeats a charge of inconsistency against Free Traders for 
approving the “protection” which trade unions — and 
social legislation afford to labour, while repudiating what 
he regards as similar protection for capital : 

“What would Cobden have said if he had foreseen that 
tue trades unions, whose existence he deprecated and 
whose influence he denounced, would be successful, with 
the aid of social reformers of all parties and opinions, in 
protecting labour in a score of ways tending to increase ‘the 
rate of wages and to raise the standard of living? Would 
he as a representative of the manufacturing class have 
still maintained that, while the manufacturer was artificially 
prevented from obtaining labour at the lowest rate, he 
ought to rest content when the products of foreign labour, 
untrammelled by any~of the regulations and legislation to 
which he has to submit, undersell him in his own market? 
Cobden’s scheme was at least a consistent one. It was 
Free Labour as well as Free Imports; but Free Imports 
with protected labour is neither consistent nor profitable to 
any of the parties concerned.” 

Now, if this charge has any meaning, it asserts that a 
person who approves the “protection” of labour should 
also approve the “protection” of capital. But is: the 
% protection ” which Mr. Chamberlain is advocating a “ pro- 
tection” of capital? The political protectionist in América, 
and everywhere where the maintenance of the policy de- 
pends on popular franchise, pretends that the interests of 
labour are the primary object of protection, and that 
capital is benefited only in a secondary degree. ~ Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his public speeches, tells the workers that 
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his scheme will “protect labour”; he has, indeed, ex- 
plained how protection will raise their wages beyond any 
rise of prices which a food tax may involve. His protec- 
tion, then, will only raise further the expenses of produc- 
tion and hamper still more the manufacturer. Or, is it 
only in an academic preface designed for the reading of em- 
ployers that he thus proposes the “ protection ”. of manu- 
facturers as an offset against the alleged “protection” of 
workers, while on popular platforms he proposes to injure 
these manufacturers still further by another costly protec- 
tion of the working classes ? 

Though Tariffs are, in fact, always contrived by landlords 


and capitalists to enable them to tax the public for their. 


private profit, it is not possible to admit that such protection 
of capital is in any way a logical counterpart of the trade 
unions and legislative protection of labour. Protective 
tariffs are no protection of capital as a whole, but only of 
certain sorts of capital, at the expense of capital in general 
and of the whole industrial body. Tariffs also protect 
certain classes of labour, though less effectively, and, as 
Free Traders, we are as stoutly opposed to this sort of pro- 
tection for labour as for capital. ~~ 

But most Free Traders go further in their insistence that 
industrial legislation of the nature of Factory Acts is not 
opposed to the spirit of industrial freedom, but is essential 
to secure the reality of such freedom. They are as stoutly 
opposed to bounty-fed labour as to bounty-fed or tariff- 
protected capital. But the full economy of Jdaissez faire, 
laissez aller is not obtained unless the liberty of bargain- 
ing for work is a genuine liberty on the side of the worker. 
Such individual liberty involves the absence of economic 
as well-as of legal compulsion, a “real choice based upon 
knowledge of the conditions of employment, opportunity 
to acquire skill, mobility (implied in Jdaissez aller), and 
the right of combination with his fellows. 


Industrial liberty thus interpreted is strictly consonant - 


with the commercial liberty of Free Trade ; indeed, a policy 
of Free Exchange without it does not attain its end of 
ordering industrial activity so as to secure the most profit- 
able use alike of all the factors of production. Before the 
era of Factory Acts and Free Education the mass of 
. labourers were little better than ascripti glebe, too poor 
and too ignorant to follow the course of most profitable em- 
ployment, and obliged to accept what work and wages a 
few local employers might agree to offer. 
social legislation, by helping to raise the physical and 
mental status of the workers, has helped them to secure 
the liberty and mobility which underlie the true economy 
of laissez faire. 

Without this legislation and the labour organisation 
which has co-operated with it, there is reason to believe 
that Free Trade would have bred great parasitic industries 
based on the cheap sweated labour of women, children, and 
enfeebled men, labour largely subsidised by the earnings 
of other members of the family, by charity, and by the 
Poor Law. Our early factory system was largely fed by 
such “subsidised” labour, the wages paid not covering the 
real maintenance of the labour, and the excessive hours 
and other injurious conditions of employment wasting the 
sources of the national industry. The sound economy of 
Free. Exchange requires that the exchange value of com- 


modities should be based upon minimum costs of produc-’ 


tion in the sense of the most productive use of capital and 
labour. . But where “sweated” or “ bounty-fed” labour is 
available, employers are able to vitiate this economy by 
substituting low “expenses” for low “costs” of labour, 
wastefully consuming great quantities of labour-power, the 
full price of which they donot pay. The genuine economy 
of Free Trade has been constantly endangered by this ten- 
dency to set up such bounty-fed parasitic businesses, that 


seek to undersell those businesses which pay wages of real 


subsistence, and to drag down the trade to their lower level. 
Driven out of the organised factory trades by legislation, 
these parasitic businesses seek refuge in workshops and 
domestic industries, thriving on the subsidised labour of 
women and children, or the sweated labour of new and 
ignorant immigrants. Industrial Legislation and Trade 
Unionism are both engaged in endeavouring to crush these 
parasites, which are products, not of real industrial free- 
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Industrial and 
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dom, but of “bounties” which, though different in form 
and origin, are as antagonistic to the genuine operation of 
Free Exchange as the bounties and tariffs imposed by 
governments. 

Free Trade and Industrial Legislation of this order are 
opposed neither in theory nor in practice. Both aim at 
promoting British industries capable of standing on their 
own legs and paying their own way; both recognise the 
principle that if an industry cannot pay the full expenses 
of the labour it employs, and secure in Free Exchange a 
profitable muirket, it is better dead. Let me conclude by 
an able summary of the argument as presented in an essay 
of Mr. Sidney Webb: 


“McCulloch and Nassau Senior, Cobden and Bright, 
realised clearly enough that the grant of money aid to a. 
particular industry out of the rates or taxes enabled ‘nat 
industry to secure more of the nation’s brains and <apizd, 
and more of the world’s trade, than was economically ad- 
vantageous. They even understood that the use of unpaid 
slave labour constituted just such a bounty in aid of wages. 
But they never clearly recognised that the employment of 
children, the overwork cf women, or the payment of wages 
insufficient for the maintenance of the operative in full effi- 
ciency stood, economically, on the same footing. If the 
object of Free Trade is to promote such a distribution of 
capital, brains, and labour, among countries and among in- 
dustries, as will result in the greatest possible production 
with the least expenditure of human efforts and sacrifices, 
the factory legislation of Robert Owen and Lord Shaftes- 
bury formed as indispensable a part of the Free Trade 
movement as the tariff reforms of Cobden and Bright.’* 

* “Industrial Democracy,” Vol. II., p. 868. 


NINE MONTHS’ TRADE RETURNS. 


Although the unsettled conditions in the cotton trade 
made its influence felt in the September trade returns 
in the form of a small falling off in exports, the figures 
as a whole show that our foreign trade is being well 
maintained. In view of the reiterated statements that 
our exports of manufactures are declining, we set out 
the official figures for three years past : 


NINE MontTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER. 
(In thousands of 4.) 


ae 1901. 1902. | 1903. 
Articles wholly or partly manufac- 
tured : 
Iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof a ie ae ... | 18,781 | 21,056 | 23,042 
Other metals and manufactures 
thereof... ae is: ... | 4,920} 4,766} 4,958 
Cutlery, hardware, implements 
and instruments ... ve Gare 3,085 | 3,214 3,387 
Telegraph cables and apparatus | 2,753| 2,226 1,572 
Machinery ... Sa ae ... | 18,425 | 13,929] 14,492 
Ships (new) s0s a .» | 6,316] 4,785 3,347 
Manufactures of wood and timber 
(including furniture) 754 972 1,119 
Yarns and textile fabrics : 
(1) Cotton 55,156 (© 54:82er |. °55.574 
(2) Wool ... x 16,663 | 17,767} 19,301 
(3) Other materials = — 9,380 
Apparel f one Af: 2 5,030 | 5,383; 5,964 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
colours ; aes ee BPA Gi 205 ee 8h 724 9,162 
Leatherand manufactures thereof 
(including boots and shoes and 
gloves)  ... fe ; a 2,900 3,037 3,721 
Earthenware and glass 2,291 2,198 2,432 
Paper eve aa Re 1,268 1,230 1,333 
Miscellaneous oe ae 17,182 | 16,920} 17,622 
167,518 | 169,493 | 176,415 


| 


—_— ———_. 


The only decreases are in cables and ships, items 
which are exceedingly variable. The expansion in the 
woollen, leather goods, earthenware, and glass exports 
are especially noteworthy in view of Protectionist 
attempts to represent these trades as ruined by foreign 
competition. 


ob THE FREE TRADER. 


DIARY Of SH hei SCA 
CONTROVERSY. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 7.—Mr. Chamberlain at Greenock says a time 
of commercial depression is at hand. Free Trade has 
destroyed sugar-refining and agriculture, iron and wool are 
now threatened, and the turn of cotton will come. 

Mr. Morley at Bala says: ‘‘The nation is bewildered, the 
people mystified, and even that great treasure of ours, the 
honour of public men, is being a little 'owered and tarnished.” 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman writesto the Liberal candidate for 
Perthshire that the Sheffield programme ‘‘is unalloyed Pro- 
tectionism—that is, it is the policy of imposing duties and 
enhancing the price of commodities, and thus laying a burden 
upon all for the benefit of a particular class.” 


THURSDAY, Oct. 8.—The Unionist Free Food League resolves 
to extend its operations in view of the Glasgow speech. 

Mr. Asquith, at Cinderford, says Protection is an inclined 
plane, and there is no halting-place until we get to the bottom. 

Mr. Gerald Balfour, at Leeds, says that to give preferential 
treatment to the Colonies would mean taxing raw materials 
and food, which the nation would not tolerate ; but if freedom 
of negotiation were granted to the Government it would 
enable them to conclude commercial treaties on terms never 
secured before. 

Mr. Bryce, at Lancaster, says a policy of retaliation neces- 
sarily leads to Protection. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Cupar, says the people of the Colonies 
are not free-traders, and their strong sentiment of union must 
be recognised in this country. 

Lord James of Hereford refuses to subscribe to a Unionist 
club unless he receives an assurance that its influence will not 
be used in favour both of duties on food and a reversal of the 
policy of free imports. 

Mr. Harold Cox, of the Cobden ‘Club, writes for the third 
time to Mr. Chamberlain, demanding a withdrawal of the 
latter’s. false statements with reference to foreign membership 
of the club. 

The Miners’ Federation, by 89 votes to five, condemn the 
fiscal proposals of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, and 
express their objection to any alteration of the policy of Free 
Trade. The majority represents 347,000 miners. 


FrRipAy, Oct. 9.—Mr. E. Hain, Liberal Unionist member for 
St. Ives division of Cornwall, secedes from the party on account 
of the fiscal proposals. 

Annual congress of the Amalgamated Railway Servants at 
Peterborough declares unanimously against Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposals. 

Mr. Ritchie addresses his constituents at Croydon in oppo- 
Sition to both Mr. Balfour's and Mr. Chamberlain's policy. 

Earl Spencer at the Eighty Club declares that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is the realleader of the Conservative party. 


Monpay, Oct. 12.—Mr. Winston Churchill, in a letter to his 
chairman at Oldham, says he believes that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy will be decisively rejected, and that its rejection will 
‘bring the Tory party clattering in ruins to the ground.” 

Sir H. Fowler, at Glasgow, contends that all taxes should be 
paid into the revenue, and no taxes should be levied for any 
personal advantage. 

Mr. Bryce, at Tunbridge Wells, says the change of the 
Government from Free Trade to Protection was entirely due 
to the imperious will of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the newly appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, expresses himself as being in entire accord 
with Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. G. H. Reid, speaking at Sydney, says the desire of 
Australian Free Traders is to give an honest preference to the 
mother country by reducing the tariff wall. 


TuespAy, Oct. 13.—Lord Rosebery, at Sheffield, says he will 
not allow his ideal of the British Empire to be dispelled by a 
policy which can only end in national disaster. 

Mr. Asquith, at Newport, Fife, describes the Greenock speech 
as anti-foreign, narrow. insular, perverted patriotism. 
Mr. Courtney, at Glasgow, predicts that Free Trade will 

_ emerge from the battle stronger than ever, and invites Liberals 
and Conservatives to become allies in support of it. 


— 


AN IRONMASTER ON THE IRON TRADE.—Mr. Hugh Bell, 
of Messrs. Bell Bros., iron manufacturers, Middlesbrough, 
speaking on the future of the iron trade in com- 
petition with American trusts, said that so far as he was 
aware he did not think Mr. Chamberlain had a single item 
of information to justify the opinions he had formed. He 
(Mr. Bell) had looked at the records of the iron trade for 
the past three centuries, and he had not found a time when 
there had not been somebody telling them that if they did 
not do something they were not doing they would be 
ruined. Threatened men, however, lived long. 
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CANADIAN OPINION OF MR. CHA‘!SERLAIN’S 
SCHEME. 


The additional information contained in the Glasgow 
speech (says the Ottawa correspondent of the Standard) 
does not assist in furthering his scheme in the eyes of 
practical men here. For instance, his belief that the 
colonies “will arrange their tariffs in the future in order 
not to start industries in competition with those which are 
already in existence in the mother country,” so as to pro- 
mote a market here for British goods, is not in accordance 
with Canadian opinion. At the present moment the woollen 
manufacturers are at the throat of the Government because 
the existing British preference injures their trade. Although 


that preference will not be disturbed now, what would hap- 


pen if the Protectionist Party were in power? 
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NOTES OF “THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain at Newcastle repeated with variations 
his extraordinary calculations as to the possibilities of em- 
ployment which would arise from the destruction of our 
foreign market. There are fallacies wholesale and fallacies 
retail in his arguments. The wholesale fallacy is of course 
the assumption that any additional employment whatever 
would come from the stoppage of the natural channels of 
trade. And supposing Mr. Chamberlain’s figures as to 
the importation of manufactured articles were as correct as 
they are imperfect and misleading, supposing that everyone 
of these manufactured articles could be equally well pro- 
duced in this country, it does not follow that a single guinea 
would be gained by the stoppage of the whole of this im- 
portation. Mr. Chamberlain does not pause to ask him- 
self what would become of our export trade if our imports 
were stopped. ‘The omission is the less pardonable be- 
cause no one has shown more incisively than he in past 
years the fallacy of the supposition that imports destroy 
tle market for home labour. One quotation will justify this 
remark : 


“Let us take one industry. I notice that Mr. Dum- 
phreys, in one of his speeches, complained that frame- 
work—wooden framework—was imported into this country 
from Canada and Norway and Sweden to the detriment of 
English carpenters, and he proposed that a duty should 
be put on that manufacture also. In Germany they fol- 
lowed this recommendation; they have put a duty on the 
manufactures of wood, and what do you think the result 
has been? Do you think the carpenters and the cabinet- 
makers have been benefited ? No, not a bit. There are 
fewer houses built, and there is less work for the working- 
men, and there are less wages paid. Irom a return which 
] have got, I find that the averages of 30,000 carpenters 
and cabinet-makers in Germany are from 18s. to 19s. a week, 
The week’s work is seventy-two hours, and in many cases 
eighty-four, because they work on Sundays as well as 
other days of the week. (‘Shame’ and ‘We ain’t going 
to have it here !’) I hope not. But it is right that you 
should know these things, and that when these quack 
remedies are proposed to you, you should understand what 
is the result of taking them.” 


Mr. Chamberlain tells us that circumstances have changed 
in the last twenty years. So they have, but the validity of 
the arguments which he used in 1885 is a validity not im- 
paired by time. We still pay for our imports, so far as 
they are not tribute to British investors for their foreign in- 
vestments, either by exports of goods or by our shipping, 
and if we destroyed our import trade it would not be the 
interest on British capital that would be ceased to be paid, 


but it would be our exports or our shipping that would fall 
off. 


_——_ 


So much for the wholesale fallacy. Let us now, for a 
moment, go into the details of Mr. Chamberlain’s figures. 
He takes our imports of manufactured goods at 149 mil- 
lions, and speaks of these as consisting of trade that we 
might nave done here. He should know that the so-called 
manufactured goods that make up his 149 millions consist 
in large proportion of raw or crudely manufactured 
materials of industry ; that a large proportion of them are re- 
exported, nnd that another considerable proportion consists 
of goods which we do not produce in this country at all, For 
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example, the list includes, to take the last head first, works 
of art, pictures, prints and books, Eastern china and em- 
broidery, curios, fancy goods and glass. It includes foreign 
drugs, ornamental feathers, flax and hemp both dressed 
and undressed, dye stuffs, and substances used in tanning, 
stone, copper, tin, and zinc, both crude and manufactured. 
The list might be indefinitely prolonged of articles of which 
we produce very little or none at all. Mr. Chamberlain 
might by this time have acquainted himself with some of 
the more careful analyses of manufactured imports which 
have been worked out since the controversy began. Mr. 
George Whiteley showed recently in the Daily News that 
the highest figure which could be given for the importation 
of manufactured articles, instead of being 149 millions must 
be reduced to 82 millions, and of these, g millions are re- 
exported, leaving a balance of just under 73 millions, a con- 
siderable portion of the value of which is due to freights 
earned for the most part by British ships. Even this re- 
duced figure of 82 millions includes a number of articles not 
manufactured in this country, and a considerable number of 
articles used in further industries in this country, such as 
beads, buttons, bottles, implements, machinery, joists and 
beams, bolts and nuts, paper. 


Mr. Chamberlain is not more fortunate when he descends 
tc particular trades. With regard to the iron trade his 
figures seem to bear no relation to those given by the Board 
of Trade. He tells us that we imported 100,000 tons 
in 1899, and that this increased to 530,000 tons in 
1902. Neither of these figures corresponds with those 
which may be found on page 59 of the Statistical Abstract. 
We imported 171,000 tons of pig iron in 1899, and 226,900 
tons in 1902. If he means to include bar iron his figures are 
no less out, for taking pig iron and bar angle bolt and rod 
iron together, we imported 246,000 tons in 1899, and 
497-000 tons in 1902. Mr. Chamberlain’s figures appear 
to be drawn entirely from his imagination. Similarly as to 
exports, he says that we exported a million tons of the same 
iron in 1899, and only 320,000 tons last year. But in point 
of fact, we exported 1,380,000 tons in 1899 and 1,103,000 
tons last year. Of course it is most misleading to deal 
with our exports of pig iron as if they were in any sense a 
measure of our iron trade. Our total exports of iron and 
steel goods last year amounted to three millions and a half, 
and the increased import of pig iron is of material assist- 
ance to our manufacturers. While referring to the iron 
trade, Mr. Chamberlain might have the grace to mention 
that our exports of steam engines and other machinery have 
risen from 5 millions in 1870 to an average of 18 millions 
in the last five years; and as he is so concerned to prove 
that it is the Colonies that come to the rescue of our export 
trade, and do not flood us with undesirable imports, he 
ought hardly to ignore the fact that Canada is not merely 
sending us iron, but is feeding her export iron trade with 
bounties, a height of wickedness which the obnoxious Ger- 
man has not yet reached. 


In his comparisons of national prosperity, Mr. Chamber- 
lain shows some little signs of a chastened spirit; he says 
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that the case of the Untted States is exceptional. But does 
not the Birmingham ‘Tariff Committee’s Handbook itsélf 
point out that that country owes its prosperity to, the fact 
of its being the greatest-Free Trade area in the world? And 
Mr. Chamberlain may also have seen the figures which 
show that in the last twenty years, and more “particularly 
since the McKinley Tariff, wages have increased faster in 
the United Kingdom than in ‘the United States. But he 
still thinks that Germany and France-will stand comparison 
with this country, an opinion which implies some audacity 


in. view of the official figures showing that,.while the money_. 


wages of the German workman are less than two-thirds of 
those current in England, the cost of living in Germany. ts 
decreasing at a much lower rate. In fifteen years money 
wages in the United Kingdom and in Germany have in- 
creased by nearly 25 per « cent., but in the last five and twenty 
years the cost of food has fallen in Germany by 10 per cent. 
only, and in England by 33 per cent. In face of these 
facts Mr. Chamberlain: is not entitled to say, “that if we 
have done well Protectionist countries have done better.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, he says, would find subsist- 
ence for three millions more of population, merely by ex- 
cluding foreign manufactured goods by means of a tariff. 
The Secretary of the Board of Trade told an audience 
at Glasgow that this enormous boon could be obtained by 
a mere stroke of the pen. Mr. Balfour also has asserted 
his general belief in the truth of Mr. Chamberlain’s views. 
The public can’ ask themselves but one question: Why 
does Mr. Balfour propbse to keép us waiting at least two 
years before benefiting the working classes to this extra- 
ordinary extent ? Mr. Chamberlain’s friends must be 
astonished that he could advise Mr. Austen Chamberlain to 
remain Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Government which 
wilfully withholds from starving and expectant workmen 
the 46 million pounds a year which Mr. Chamberlain has 
it in his power to offer. 


The statistics of the Middlesbrough iron trade, published 
by the Chamber of Commerce in that town, are not such 
as to suggest the speedy advent of that ruin which Pro- 
tectionists are prophesying. The Chamber estimates the 
output of pig iron from the furnace within the®* port of 
Middlesbrough at 511,000 tons for the quarter ending 
September 30 of this year, as against 470,000 tons for the 
corresponding quarter of last year. The shipments cf pig 
iron from Middlesbrough in the first nine months of 1903 
have amounted to 821,000 tons, as against 727,000 last 
year, while the ovetsea exports for the nine months have 
been valued at £3,600,000, against £3,100,000. It does 
not seem to have been’a happy moment for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s friends to have chosen for prophesying gloomy things 
about the iron trade. 


The adhesion of the Duke of Devonshire to the Unionist 
Free Food League will. add materially to the influence of 
the League, and, we hope, will. not tend to restrict unduly 
the sphere of its activity. The Duke’s letter is not pre- 
cisely a trumpet call but is rather a reluctant admission of 
the necessity of doing something’ to oppose a mischievous 
policy. We should have: thought, moreover, that experi- 
ence showed the inadvisability of endeavouring to restr.ct 
a Free Trade-organisation ‘within any limits other than the 
sharp, clear, and intelligible line which separates Free 
Trade from Protection, This opposition everyone under- 
stands. The Duke is exercised about the right “of pro- 
posing to Parliament tariff legislation for the purpose of the 
negotiation of commercial treaties and thé mitigation of 
hostile tariffs.” All Free’ Traders are in favour of the 
negotiations of commercial treaties so far as they have the 
mitigation of hostile tariffs as their object, and 
few Free Traders, if any, would even oppose the tem- 
porary imposition of a.tariff for that end if they were con- 
vinced that such a stép could be taken with the smallest 
prospect of achieving the pee result. What they 
dislike and oppose is ‘the use of Retaliation as a mere cover 
for Protection, and they are alive to the danger that, be- 
ginning with, the professed object of imposing a tariff with 
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a view.to,obtaining more complete Free Trade, the Govern: .., 


ment may end by maintaining the tariff in perpetuity for 


the sake of the vested interests which its. imposition would | 


speedily creata., However; as an academic proviso there 


is no particular objection to the Duke of Devunshire’s cons 
dition, and no doubt it was regarded as a mere piece of- 


academics by the Free Food League. We can only hope 
that, with the adhesion of all the ex-Ministers, the strength 


-of the League may be doubled and the valuable work that 


it has already done may be further extended. 


Our Berlin correspondent writes : 
of the, exploiting of Germany’s ‘ Protective’ 
is afforded by the lamentable position 
the big German ironworks have forced the..‘ purée’ 
rolling mills, which are working continually at 
a loss, ‘and stand on the brink of ruim "ERE 
situation is due to the disproportion betweén ‘the’ prices 


Tariff 
into. which 


charged by the big works which produce the semi-manufac- 


tured material— half-material,’ as the German. word 
" Halbzeug ’ may be translated—and the prices obtained by 
the ‘ pure’ rolling mills consuming the ‘ half-material.’ The 
Tariff puts the mills practically at the mercy of the ‘ Half- 
Material Producers’ Association.’ Last year the ‘ Union 
for the Protection of Half-Material Consumers ’—for . the 
Tariff has thrown up two antagonistic combinations—made 
an application to the association for a reduction~of prices, 
but without the slightest success. Some: of the owners of 
rolling mills have expressed the opinion that the large works 
are deliberately purposing the ruin of the consumers. This 
1s probably an exaggeration, but it is perfectly clear that 
the Protective ’ Tariff is being worked for all it is s worth.” if 


The editor of the Meat Trades Journal cets at rest one 
question which was left open by Mr. Chamberlain’s expo- 
sition of his proposals. He inquired directly of the Bir- 
mingham ‘Tariff Committee whether the proposed 
5.,per -cent.. duty was to apply to live animals, 
and«received an answer in the affirmative, ‘The journal 
points out that on the figures of the first nine *months 
of this year this means that we tax 294, million pounds 
worth of cattle, sheep, and fresh meat, poultry, and game, 
besides meats preserved otherwise than by salting, while 
82 million pounds’ worth coming from the coloniés will 
be admitted duty free. In other “words “ 78 per cent. of 
our food (meat) products are to be taxed in order that.the 
colonies who provide us with 22 per cent. may henefit.” 
As to the theory that the duty will be paid by the foreigner, 
the journal makes the pertinent inquiry, Why, in’ ‘that el 
does Mr. Chamberlain exempt ueEEN ? 


On the’ cost of the food to the consumer an- article 
signed “ J. B. B,” in the same number of the journal throws 
some light. From the extract which we give elsewhere it 
will be seen that, according to this authority, our estimate 
of the cost of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme to the workman 
was,. if anything, too modest. Taking one duty with 
another, he says, “as far as can be seen they are all round 
well over 4d. per pound.” We took them at just under 
yd. per pound. It follows that our estimate of the:burden 
imposed by Mr. Chamberlain cn the.’ workman’s- family 
should be, if anything, slightly increased in the judgment 
of this non-political authority. “J. B. B.” has also 
something to say on the possible effects of taxation on 
the importation of live animals. He holds that if the live 
and cead stock are taxed at the same rate the effect would 
b> to annihilate the live trade, and so deprive English 
butchers of employment. Further, the. Canadian. cattle, 
like the Canadian corn, come through the United’ States 
for seven months in the year, ard it seems unlikely there- 
fore that the “Americans would tolerate a’ preference to the 
Canadian meat without taking :the obvious means of -retalia- 
tion. “J. B..B.” deprecates the political treatment, of the 
euestion, but.admits that “it is, most unfortunate that. we 
cannot assist our colonies largely except by taxing meat.” 
We might add that it is also unfortunate for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme that the same tax will be of comparatively 
small ‘assistance to the colonies, epte a considerable 
burden upon us. a dle! 


“ Another illustration 


ed 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN UNDER 
CRITICISM. 


' 
t 
pre 


M R. CHAMBERLAIN has two manners in his 

speeches, a fighting manner in which he hurls the 
strongest epithets at the heads of his opponents, and a mild 
manner in which he deprecates the use of uncomplimentary 
adjectives and accepts almost with meekness the exposure 
of his most absurd fallacies. At Newcastle on Tuesday-he 
was in his mild mood. Mr. Chamberlain does not easily 
conceal his feelings, and he allowed it to be clear that Lord 
Spencer’s. rebukes had gone home. _ Indeed, his. only 
method of evading the necessity of a reply to Lord Spencer 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was to turn from them 
ia sorrowing silence to the speeches of other.critics who are 
able to respect those “ courtesies of debate” of which Mr. 
Chamberlain is so fine a judge. It cannot, however, be 
said that he was more successful in dealing with the criti- 
cisms of Lord Goschen, Mr. Asquith, and Lord Rosebery 
than in his attempt to ignore the equally searching criti- 
cisms of Lord Spencer and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. ; 

To take a single instance, the question of the effect ot an 
import duty upon prices. Mr. Chamberlain addresses him- 
self to Lord Goschen’s remarks on the subject with every 
appearance of one who is going to give a complete and 
thorough-going answer. He refers to Lord Goschen’s re- 
mark that actual facts show that the price of wheat has 
risen in France and Germany roughly in proportion to the 
import duties in those countries, and, having brought us 
up to the point where a categorical answer is expected from 
him, he suddenly slides off into a perfectly different ques- 
tion, the question of our food supply in wa:. Instead of 
endeavouring to combat Lord Goschen’s assertion, .he slips 
into the debate a totally different proposition. Lord 
Goschen says, “ You are wholly wrong in denying that im- 
port duties raise prices because the is for which you 
yourself asked shows that they do so. - Chamberlain 
replies, I entirely disagree with you ane it is very dan- 
gerous for us to be dependent upon foreign food supplies. 
The issue could hardly be more avowedly ignored. 

It is’ the same with Mr. Chamberlain’s endeavour to 
balance the workman’s budget in his scheme of taxation. 
It has been proved that his farthing calculation is wrong, 
and it has been shown upon a dozen platforr:3 that the 
whole basis of his subtraction sum is fallacious in that the 
taxes which he proposes to remit are taxes which a Free 
Trade Chancellor.of the Exchequer would remit in any 
case as soon as taxation is restored to its normal peace 
level. On neither of these two points docs Mr. Cham- 
berlain show the smallest capacity to meet his critics. The 
first point he hardily reasserts; he repeats, and does not 
attempt to justify, the affirmation that the taxes which ‘he 
would remit will balance the taxes which he would im- 
pose. That affirmation has been shown to be contrary to 


fact, and Mr. Chamberlain does not even make the attempt: 


to produce any fresh facts to show that the exposure: of 
his artithmetic is at fault. The second’ ‘point,’ that? ‘the 
taxes which he will remit are war taxés, 
ignores ; he has nothing to say upon the shitees, In short, 
upon the whole question of the cost of living Mr. Cham- 
berlain makes not the smallest attempt to meet the. series 
of unanswerable criticisms which have been hurled at. him: 
since his Glasgow speech. iy 

When we pass to his broad economic atguments we“do 
not find any great improvement. For taking the year 1872 
asa basis for his comparisons, he does indeed make a 
faint apology, saying that he started from the year 1902 and 


“HS ‘studiously’ 
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worked back by ten-year periods. » This is not an adequate 
excuse for his blunder, seeing that no-one wishing to put 
forward a serious argument would use an abnormal year 
even if he reached that year by‘an otherwise legitimate 
method. If we were at’the'beginning of the controversy it 
might be excusable for anyone wholly uneducated in the 
tariff problem to say, Let us look back over previous years, 
taking every tenth from: the last one for which we have 
eemplete returns; but months of controv ersy should have 
made it known to the veriest tyro that the year 1872 is of 
wholly abnormal character, the only-year at all like it in the 
series of the ’seventies being the following year, 1873: 
Anyone, therefore, who did net wish to mislead, would 
avoid those years in endeavouring to give a fair account of 
the growth of the British export trade. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
excuse, therefore, will hardly hold.*. 

Mr. Chamberlain amends his argument by taking quin- 
quennial periods instead of singlé “years, and this is cer- 
tainly, so far as it goes,“a fairer Comparison, but a few 
figures will show that it is only one degree less fallacious 
than the argument which he has now abandoned, for he 
takes the five years which includes'the two boom years of 
1872 and 1873 as the starting-point of his comparison, and 
he takes as a second five-year period 1896-1900, omitting 
two out of three very prosperous years from the other side’ 
cf his comparison, and by so doing he is able to show that 
in the five years, 1896-1900, our exports of so-called manu- 
factured goods was less by 6 or 7 millions than in the five 
years 1871-1875. But before we base any serious argu- 
ment upon this comparison, let us look at other quinquen- 
nial periods, and see whether the same result holds. On 
the contrary, if we take either the fiye years following those 
which he selected or the five years immediately preceding 
them, we find a perfectly eifexent result, as the following 
table will show: . 


Exports OF MANUFACTURED GoobDs. 
ANNUAL AVERAGE. 
Million £. 


1806-1870 |. .lpeocdsseve svlch a vidten pakuete NPE Se nS Serene 172.6 
£7 OPP OSO mM eaatey ess ven eseaencacmoganses00e sets eenae's 179.6 
1896- POQOMM re eee marc hiracsene se tcovineoances <p Accs eiaes 209.2 


If, finally, we take Mr. ‘Chamberlain’ s own five years and 
compare them with the last five years that we have, we get 
the following result : 


EXPORTS OF Masctiariean Goops. 
ANNUAL AVERAGE. 


Million £. 
TOPTaL OG RESO Onc sste sf saiersusng ret ek Fgoddode dodcbnncsbagar 215.6 
EBOS- THO cel Means ys trocar aelesten teeta ccc me adden sks 217.2 


or, instead cf a decrease of 61% millions, an increase of 
1% millions ; and if we were to reckon.in the figures for the 
first nine months of 1903, and, assuming the permanence of 
that rate for the rest of the year, take the five years 1899- 
1903, the result would be still more favourable. © 

But underlying all these calculations of the growth of our 
export trade is a huge fallacy. No oné exposed this fallacy 
more mercilessly than Mr. Asquith; and Mr. Chamberlain, 
who announces that he is going to give special attention to 
Mr. Asquith’s speech, does not.in fact venture to address 
himself to Mr. Asquith’s criticisms. Mr. Asquith pointed 
out four distinct fallacies in Mr?Chamberlain’s Glasgow 
address. He showed, first, the fallacy of identifying trade 
with external trade ; secondly, the fallacy of identifying ex+ 
ternal trade with export trade ; thirdly, the fallacy of identi- 
fying export trace with material exports, and omitting ship- 
ping; and fourthly, the fallacy of judging export trade by 
certain selected years. It is only with this fourth exposure 
that Mr. Chamberlain deals at all, and we have seen how. 
half-heartedly and unsatisfaetorily he deals with that. On 
the réal question why our export trade has not increased as’ 
fast as our import trade he has‘not'a wotd ‘to ‘say at which 
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a scientific economist would look twice. He does not begin 
to ask himself how it is that we succeed in paying for our 
vastly increased imports. If he did so he would at once be 
brought face to face with the immense growth of our ship- 
ping, a fact which would by no means suit his argument. 


The growth of imports is to him, in spite 
of his close attention to Mr. Asquith’s speech, 
still a thing to be deplored. He is still under 


the impression that imports take the bread out of our 
mouths, although the great proportion of our imports con- 
sists of bread and other food for our mouths. He still 
suggests, after the crudest fashion of a school-boy debating 
society, that if we would cut off imports there would be so 
much additional trade, and he makes elaborate calculations 
of the addition to employment which would accrue to the 
working man if we bought less from foreign nations, without 
for a moment pausing to ask himself the question whether 
we should in consequence be able to sell them less. 

Finally, as to the home trade he has not a word to say. 
He has nothing to show in answer to the statistics which 
prove that, however deplorable may be the mass of poverty 
stil remaining in our midst, the expansion of industry is 
enormous, and the growth of wealth such as utterly to dis- 
pel every notion that the trade of the country is in an un- 
healthy state. 


POINTS” FROM’ SPEECHES. 


LORD GOSCHEN AT THE TAVISTOCK-PLACE 
SETTLEMENT, OCTOBER 16. 


THE SHILLING CORN Tax A MISTAKE. 

A year ago a shilling duty was imposed. It was a very 
small duty. It was imposed, and some of us defended it. I 
defended it myself. 1 asked myself, “Is there a whiff of 
Protection about it'?”" ‘TP ysaid) “No. lL dont see it it 
was proposed by Sir Michael Hick; Beach, whom I knew to 
be a thorough Free Trader, and who would not lend himself 
to Protection. But I was wrong. I see now that the consent 
to that shilling did weaken the position and assisted to 
familiarise the people—or a section of the people, I hope, 
only——with the idea of increasing the tax. 1 see now there 
was a danger. It was foretold at the time, and it has come. 


Tue Fatiacy or TEA AND SUGAR AS Foops. 

The remissions, as you will remember, are on sugar and 
tea. But 1 want to ask you whether the remission of taxa- 
tion on sugar and tea is equivalent to a tax imposed on meat, 
and especially upon bread. I hold that it is not. One is 
more the staff of life than the other. Existence can be pro- 
longed on bread. It cannot be prolonged on tea and sugar. 
I should desire that the taxation upon tea should be reduced 
as far as it can be, because one knows the comfort which it 
is. It is not the same absolute necessity—it is not the 
necessary of lite that bread is; and there may be—you 
know better than I do-—there may be families on the verge 
of starvation, or something like it, who could afford to give 
up some tea, and especially some sugar, valuable as it is to 
them in every possible respect, but who cannot give up 
bread. Therefore it seems to me that such a tax of 2s, 
with the taxation imposed upon meat, dairy produce, cheese, 
butter, and other things which you should wish to have— 
that that is not compensated for by the taxation which is to 
be taken off. ; 

WuatT Is TO BECOME OF THE TAXES IN THE MEANTIME ? 

It is well known that this new plan—with its impositions 
and remissions—could not come off for some years. We 
have been informed by Mr. Gerald Balfour that it would be 
first necessary to have a General Election upon the plan of 
the Prime Minister, and then a General Election later on 
upon the food problem. Now, I ask, what is going to be- 
come of this unfortunate tax upon tea and sugar in the 
meanwhile ? Are they to be kept on with a view to these 
distant operations that may take three or four years to come 
into force 275°” 
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MR. JOHN MORLEY .AT MANCHESTER, 
OCTOBER 19. ih 
“ DUMPING” AND THE IRON AND STEEL TRADE. 

They say dumping has ruined iron and steel. My atten- 
tion has been called to the figures of iron and steel com- 
panies in the year 1902, and 1 find in one of them a five- 
pound share has risen to thirteen pounds. In another 
company—which I do not name, though I have the name 
—a one-pound share has risen to £2 16s. In a third the 
share is now—or was in 1902, in spite of dumping— 
£3 28. 6d.; and there is a glorious company—I wish I 
had known of it—in which a £7 10s. share is £34 I0s.— 
in spite of dumping. I only mention these things. They 
are very interesting. Just look ac the figures I have been 
giving you, and when you hear of someone having been 
ruined by dumping, be sure that he was not ruined by 
something else—either his own want of enterprise or, to 
be charitable, his bad luck. 


CusToMS BARRIERS AGAINST TRADE. 

It does not matter so much about me, but it matters a 
great deal whether you in Lancashire, when this matter is 
argued and threshed out, should see a Customs House 
officer planted in your midst. What is the good of your 
constructing a Manchester Ship Canal if you set to work 
immediately to build up obstacles against the use of it ? 


DEARER Foop, FEWER CLOTHES. 

If you crippie and narrow the workman's ability in con- 
suming, don’t you put trade back and wages down? I 
saw 2 good illustration the other day from a friend of 
mine, Mr. Whiteley. He said, “If every man could buy 
an extra woollen vest for himself, if every woman could 
buy an extra blouse, and if every child could wear an extra 
pair of stockings or socks, why, the demand from all those 
millions of population, male, female, and infantile, would 
be so enormous that the whole of your plant would not be 
able to meet with it.” And the food tax, just reflect, 
would make all the difference in this power of purchasing 
blouses, stockings, and woollen vests. It would just 
make all the difference. 


MR. ASQUITH, LADYBANK, OCTOBER 17. 


EQUAL PREFERENCE IMPOSSIBLE. 

The wit of man cannot devise a scheme by which you 
can give to the products, to the special products, of the 
different and distant parts of our great Empire an equal 
preference in the markets here at home. You cannot even 
do it as between the different products of the same 
cclony. Still less can you do it between the different 
colonies, so divergent in all their social, economical, and 
commercial circumstances, as Canada on the one side and 
Australia upon the other, and New Zealand upon the one 
side and South Africa upon the other. The thing cannot 
be done, and the very attempt to do it must inevitably 
lead to prolonged jealousies and bickerings between those 
whom it ought to be, and I believe is, the object of all 
parties in this country so far as they can to unite and keep. 
together. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S JUGGLE WITH THE TEA 
AND SUGAR DUTIES. 

We pointed out in the Pree Trader for October 2 that in 
his scheme for the revision of taxes on articles of general 
consumption Mr. Chamberlain proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that the tea and sugar duties were permanent imposts, 
whereas the whole of the sugar and one-half of the tea 


- duties were imposed in order to raise revenue for the special 


purposes ot the South African War. In his speech at 
Acock’s Green on October 13 Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, disputed this con- 
tention, and argued that the income-tax-payer had quite as 
strong a claim for relief from taxation as the indirect tax- 
payer. It is as well, therefore, to place on record the view. 
of the subject taken by leading statesmen during the last 
few days: 

Mr. AsguirH: The whole of the sugar duty and one-third at 
any rate of the tea duty are no part of the fiscal machinery 
of the country, but are temporary taxes imposed at the time 
of the war, for the purposes of the war,.and with assurances: 
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that at the earliest possible moment they would be removed. 
(Speech at Cindertord, October 8.) 

Lorp SPENCER: The duties on sugar and tea which Mr. Cham- 
berlain proposed to remit are war duties; are we going 
to have war duties for ever? (Speech to the Eighty Club, 
October 9.) 

Mr. RitcHiE: Let me here emphasise the fact, which was stated 
in a speech last night, that of these taxes upon tea and 
sugar £8,000,000 we raised for war purposes. To say 
that this £8,000,000 is going to be taken off as a compensa- 
tion for taxing bread is to delude the public. You, gentle- 
men, and the consumers of this country, are entitled to have 
that 48,000,000 off without taxation of bread and meat so 
soon as the finances of the country justify a remission of 
taxation. (Speech at Croydon, October 9.) 

Lorp RosEBERy: Indeed, it is not denied that you will have 
to pay more for your food. Certain taxes, according to the 
plan, are to be removed on tea, coffee, and sugar which 
were imposed for the purposes of the war, and which, 
therefore, at the time of peace, you had some hope of see- 
ing removed, but thar is not a very great compensation 

for seeing bread taxed. (Speech at Sheffield, October 13.) 

Lorp GoscHEN: Is it quite fair to take the taxation on tea 
at its present price and on sugar as a set-off against the 
new tax which is to be imposed upon bread and other food- 
stuffs ? Is it not possible that there is a claim for some 
reduction on those articles outside all this bargain be- 
tween the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the nation to 
consent to the putting on of one set of taxes and the 
taking off of another set ? Is it quite fair? The one you 
have not got; you have not got a tax on food, but the others 
are there; and there is certainly, and always will be, an 
expectation that a portion of those taxes at all events would 
be remitted in any case, or as scon as there 1s a surplus 
available. (Speech at Passmore Edwards Settlement, Octo- 
ber 16.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE WOODWARE INDUSTRY. 

A Herefordshire correspondent points out that some of 
the Protectionists in the afforested districts are demanding 
duties on imported woodware. What, he asks, would be 
the effect on the British consumer ? It is important to 
bear in mind that since our own export trade in many 
branches of woodware is not inconsiderable, having regard 
to our limited resources of home-grown timber, a duty on 
foreign ware would expose us to reprisals. Thus our ex- 
ports to Germany alone ©f joinery ware, turnery, white- 
wood furniture, &c., which were 581 tons in 1889, and fell 
to 331 tons in 1893, amounted to 731 tons in 1898, and in 
Igoo reached the level of 773 tons. Our exports to Ger- 
many of hardwood furniture and parts thereof increased 
from 28 tons in 1889 to 206 tons in 1g00. Whether Mr. 
Chamberlain would include articles of turned wood within 
the category of manufactured goods remains to be seen, but 
it is clear thatalthough in some parts of England these gcods 
constitute the finished product, to others, such as tool- 
makers, furniture-makers, and so forth, they are half-manu- 
factured raw material, and any appreciable increase in their 
price would handicap many branches of our export trade. 
As an illustration of the manner in which the protection of 
the timber industry has injured other trades in Germany 
the effect upon the coal-mining industry is noteworthy. 
The Protectionists succeeded in gradually raising the duties 
from 14d. per cwt. in 1879 to od. in the present tariff, with 
the result that the consumption of pit props in Upper 
Silesia alone pays in augmented prices a tax of £35,000 
yearly—a serious item in times when coal mining is carried 
on at a loss. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Correspondents at Northampton and Leicester inform us 
that the story is constantly being circulated that the boot 
and shoe industry is being ruined by foreign imports. 
So far from the imports and foreign boots and shoes in- 
creasing, the movement is in the contrary direction, as the 
following figures show: 

Nine months ending September 


1901. 1902. 1903. 
Doz. pairs. Doz. pairs. Doz. pairs, 
236,147 186,173 owe 180,857 


On the other hand our exports of these goods during 
the same period have rapidly increased : 


1901. 1902. 1903. 
Doz. pairs. Doz. pairs. Doz. pairs. 
473,657 520,956 fs 598,542 
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In the imports of boots and shoes are, it should be 
remembered, included French fancy shoes which cannot be 
produced in this country, and the expensive ladies’ boots 
and shoes which no reasonable import duty would exclude 
from the country. The bulk, however, consist of American 
goods, which enjoy a large sale owing to the system adopted 
within recent years of opening retail shops in the principal 
centyes of population. The fact that notwithstanding the 
special efforts to cultivate a trade the foreign imports of 
boots and shoes are declining shows that the British manu- 
facturers are able to account for this particular form of the 
‘““ American inyasion.” 


THE MEAT TAX. 


The following passage is extracted from an article by 
“J. B. B.” in the Meat Trades Journal of October 15: 


“The foreign countries that we draw our ready-killed 
meat from are Argentina, Holland, Denmark, Germany— 
France sends us principally calves’ heads, veal, and sweet- 
breads; we have had, occasionally, supplies of beef from 
Russia, but that need not be taken into consideration—and 
last, but certainly not least, America. Supposing, for 
argument’s sake, we endeavour to give some idea of the 
projected duties? Argentina sends beef and mutton, 
generally of very secondary quality; being a low-priced 
article the 5 per cent. duty would make an addition of 
about 1%d. per 8 1b. Holland sends us veal, most of it 
of best quality. sheep also during their season, and a large 
supply of capital pork; veal being generally an expensive 
article the duty would make from 3d. to 34d. per 8 lb., 
mutton 24d. to 2%d. per 8 lb., and pork about 2d. to 
234d. per 8 lb. Denmark supphes us with mutton of use- 
ful quality, and a little beet, usually inferior; the duty 
would be about 14d. per 8 lb. America sends us a large 
quantity of beef, the greater portion of which is of most 
excellent quality; the duty would be about 2d. per 8 Ib. 
We have, at times, a fair amount of pork and a small supply 
of mutton; this is generally very secondary. Of course, 
being ad valorem duties the advancement in price would 
make increased duties on weight, but as far as can be seen 
they are all round well over 4%d. per pound. From our 
own colonies we have principally frozen mutton and lamb 
in large quantities, but not much beef; of course, these 
will not be taxed. Canada does not at present send us 
any meat, but a great number of oxen and sheep alive. It 
is questionable whether the tax would in any way lessen 
the meat supplies from s:olland and Denmark; they have 
only our markets to depend on, owing to the excessive 
duties charged by Continental nations, viz., 2d. per lb. in 
(Gsermany, and very heavy imposts in France. Argentina 
also requires our money. What effect the duty would have 
on American beef it is difficult to say. That is practically 
our chief source of supply for beef, and we are all well 
aware what a rise there was in price last year when the 
American supplies were shortened. The trade there is in 
the hands of about half a dozen gigantic firms, who really 
have complete control, supplying on an average about 
28,000 quarters of beef weekly. Taking the average value 
of £3 158. per quarter, the tax amounts to 45,250 per 
week, or £273,000 per annum. This is a consideration not 
to be overlooked. ‘There is also the possibility if they were 
so disposed—although it would mean a terrible loss 
to them — of their cutting off our dead meat 
supplies altogether. There is one thing, though—a great 
proportion of the live cattle coming to our ports are sent 
by these same firms; as there is no refrigerating apparatus 
required, it is open for anybody having the requisite capital 
and skill to send live bullocks and sheet. over here. Wer- 
tainly the taxing of these ani. als will require a lot of con- 
sideration. There is much more expense in sending live 
stock, and when they are killed 4-re our workers get the 
wages and are enabled to earn a living; besides, there are 
the offals, consisting of hides, feet, horns, tripe, skins, fat 
for oleo and melting purposes, besides other component 
parts that are manufacturéd into articles for our use, and 
assist the trade of the country generally, whereas the dead 
meat gives very little employment in comparison. If the 
live and dead stock were taxed’ at the same rate, owing to 
the increased value of the live bullock the duty would 
amount to about 41 per head, but would be considerably 
less when sent over here dead, say fifteen shillings. This 
difference would annihilate the live trade and send thou- 
sands of people out of work. Canada—the only country 
besides America which is now allowed to land live stock 
here—sends a large quantity of bullocks and a fair amount 
of sheep, but unfortunately her ports are only open about 
seven months in the year, but during the winter months 
we get some Canadian cattle through the United States. 
On the other hand, we receive a good many American 
beasts during the summer months that come through 
Canada. Of course the Canadian beasts and sheep wouid 
not be taxed here, though perhaps they would be stopped 
coming through the States ” 
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WHAT CO-OPERATIVE WOMEN 
THINK. 


By MARGARET LLEWELYN DavIEs, 
General Secretary of the Women’s Co-operative Guild. 


Worli-- women, although non-existent as. a political 
factor, forra the largest element in’ our country, and are 
those in closest touch with the primary essentials of life. A 
little while ago they had no means of expressing their views, 
but now they can speak—and should be listened to— 
through their own organisations. 

One of these, the Women’s Co-operative Guild, has a 
special claim to be heard at this moment. The Guild, 
numbering 16,200 members and 330 branches, is a self- 
governing body of working women, who are either share- 
holders themselves or the wives and daughters of members 
of co-operative societies. The two million co-operators 
trading for themselves may be described as the guardians 
of the people’s food, and the Guild women. have con- 
sistently denounced its taxation. 

The following resolutions, passed at the annual con- 
gresses of the Guild, show what the attitude of the women 
has ‘been: 


“THE TAx ON SuGAR.—That this congress protests against 
the tax on sugar, which falls most heavily on working 
women and children; and wishes to express its strong dis- 
approval of taxing a staple article-of food, instead of so 
adjusting the burden that wealth in yarious forms bears its 
fair share.” (Passed at Blackpool Congress, 1901.) 


According to the results of an inquiry made among Guild 
members at the time, the tax increased the average weekly 
expenditure by from 3d. to 5d., according as the amount of 
sugar consumed was from 6lb to 1olb. 

Then came the Corn Tax, and at the Newcastle Con- 
gress in 1902 a resolution was passed 


“indignantly protesting against the proposed tax on grain 
and flour, as an unjust and economically unsound method 
of taxation, by which the food of the people is taxed, while 
powerful interests and monopolies are left untouched.” 


This year, 1903, at the Lincoln Congress, strong speeches 
in favour of Free Trade were made, and the following reso- 
lution was unanimously carried : 


“That this Congress of Working Women expresses its 
emphatic disapproval of any proposal for interfering with 
the policy of Free Trade by a system of Preferential Tariffs, 
which it believes would enrich moncpolists, impoverish the 
Beuvls: corrupt public life, and embitter international rela- 
ions,’ 


As chancellors of the family exchequers, providing the 
daily meals and drawing up the weekly budgets, women are 
most particularly concerned with the present taxation pro- 


posals, One of the Guild members writes as follows: 

~ “There is one point that’ stands out quite plain to my 
mind, that’ whether it’ be the food or the clothing or any 
other articles that will be taxed it will be the working classes 
that will suffer the most, and the women the greatest of all. 
ons We should choose the tax to be on tea rather than 
on bread. . Bread does not play such an important 
part on the rich man’s table as on the poor man’s. There 
are many substitutes for bread on the former’s table that the 
poor man cannot purchase.” 


Now that we know what is proposed as regards taxing 
bread, meat, dairy produce, and fruit, and partially remit- 
ting the taxes on tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa, we are in a 
position to see what the cast would be to working-class 


families. 
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From the facts given by co-operative women we get the 
following results. The average income in the particular 
budgets taken is about two guineas, and the average number 
in the families from four to five persons. The average 
amount spent weekly on bread and flour is 3s. 6d., and on 
meat, eggs, butter, and cheese, 11s. The extra taxes, 
calculated on import prices, amount to 7d. a week on these 
articles. | 

The average amount of tea bought weekly is 8% 02z., of 
sugar 6 lb., of cocoa 4 lb., while coffee may be estimated 
at %4]b. and jam and syrup at 7d. The taxes saved on 
these would amount to 5%4d. a week, giving a net loss of 
134d. 

_ In addition there is, of course, the 10 per cent. tax on 
manufactured articles, the additional cost of which it is 
impossible to estimate. 

The above figures do not take into account that the pre- 
sent tc_.es or. tea and sugar are war taxes. If we compare 
the loss with the ordinary peace taxation the net loss would 
be 534d. a week. 

There is another point which appeals to co-operative 
women. International co-operative intercourse has been 
rapidly growing within the last years, and the spirit of 
friendship which is fostered is entirely opposed to the 
enmity with foreigners which is the new gospel we are 
asxed to accept. One of our members in speaking at our 
last Congress asked: “ Were we going to be separated 
from our fellow co-operators in France and Germany ? 
The people of this country were asked to work for the 
brotherhood of their colonies, but co-operators were work- 
ing for the brotherhood of all nations.” . 

The present crisis is helping to burn into the minds of 
working women the injustice of their position, of being 
taxed without representation. But though without direct 
power they will do whet they can in protesting against the 
return to any form of Protection. The Guild is organising 
a Free Trade demonstration on November 11 in the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, and has also arranged for five 
sectional conferences to be held shortly in different parts of 


England. These gatherings will show what co-op-rative 


women think. 
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Apam SMITH AND THE HOME MarkeT.—In last week’s issue 
we expressed surprise at Mr. Chamberlain’s claim that Adam 
Smith endorsed the theory of the ‘‘comparative uniymportance 
of home markets as compared with the foreign.” It has since 
been explained that the Z’imes report was at fault, and that 
what Mr. Chamberlain really said was ‘‘ importance,” 

Tur TIN-PLATE TRADE.—-Sir John Jones Jenkins, speaking at 
a meeting of the Swansea Harbour Trust on Monday, referred 
t> the position of the tin-plate trade, and said the progress 
made during the first nine months of the present year compared — 
with two years ago represented an increase of 18,000 tons, No 
tin-plate bars had been imported since the early part of 1gor, 
which showed to his mind that the Welsh manufacturers were 
able to compete satisfactorily even with America, and to supply 
bars at a rate which did not suit the Americans for ‘dumping z 
purposes, 

GERMAN WIRE-DRAWERS BeING RuINED BY GERMAN “ Dump- 
ING.”—The double-edged character of ‘‘ dumping” is illustrated 
by the German pure wire-drawing trade. This industry is de-. 
pendent upon a syndicate for its rolled wire, which is its raw 
material. Now, the syndicate also exports rolled wire, but at 
prices (to foreigners, 140s. per ton; to home consumers, 2508.) 
which place the German wire-drawers at a disadvantage with 
firms abroad. As a remedy the formation of a Drawn-Wire 
Syndicate is proposed, and the authors say “ this will probably 
put an end to foreign firms of wire-drawers being fed at the 
expense of the German industry.” Under existing circum- 
stances, the German pure wire-drawing industry is threatened 
with extinction. 
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THE CHINA AND EARTHENWARE 
TRADES. 


When examples of declining British industries are given 
by Protectionist advocates, the manufacture of china and 
earthenware is usually quoted and the condition of the 
Potteries is cited as an example of the results of Free Trade. 
The industry might be quoted more appositely as one that 
is hampered in spite of Free Trade. 

English china has held and still holds a high place in 
the world’s markets for the beauty of its designs, the clear- 
ness of its body, and the delicacy of its finish. Art china 
is made at Worcester, Derby, and Coalport; there are pot- 
teres at Newton Abbot, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 
Clyde, and elsewhere, but the bulk of English china is made 
in the North Staffordshire pottery district, which tacludes 
the towns of Stoke, Hanley, Burslem, Tunstall, Longton, 
and smaller places in the immediate neighbourhood. Some 
reckon that five-sixths of the total output comes from this 
centre, but trustworthy statistics are not available, and 
whilst one estimates the production of the Potteries at 
£,16,000,000, another only allows less than half this sum. 
Probably the truth lies between these limits, but whatever 
the correct figure, it is certain that the home trade is by far 
the more important branch of the business. 

Turning first to the foreign trade, let us see what the 
movement has been. The exports have not altered mate- 
rially during the past thirty years, though there have been 
considerable fluctuations from year to year. In 1874 the 
export of all kinds of pottery amounted to £1,861,760. 
This included bricks and other manufactures of clay. ‘The 
amount rose to £2,333,167 in 1883 and dropped to 
A#1,838,163 in 1885. Later the returns are divided and 
earthenware, china, and porcelain are shown separately. In 
1889 these exports had risen to’ £2,089,467, only to de- 
cline irregularly once more to £1,731,731 in 1902. | 

Whilst exports have been nearly stationary, imports have 
increased. In 1874 the imports amounted to £370,073, 
rising in 1883 to £603,410, in 1893 to £625,532, and last 
year to £981,481. One feature of the development of the 
import trade is usually overlooked, namely, that it has been 
accompanied by a large growth of the re-exports of foreign 
china and earthenware, which rose from £88,072 in 1898 
to £238,577 in 1902. The tollowing table gives the figures 
for the past five years : 

CHINA, PORCELAIN, AND EARTHENWARE. 


Re-exports Net 
la Imports. Foreignchina. Import. 
1898 1,650,728 see348 shor 77276 
1899 1 871,531 920,820 142,295 778,525 
1900 1,851,626 9-9,478 151,871 777,607 
1901 1,814,219 993 972 240,913 758,059 
1902 1,731,731 981.481 238,577 742,904 


It will be seen that our import of foreign pottery for home 
consumption has declined within the past five years. We 
have really been making a profit by selling the foreigner his 
own goods, for whilst we paid £2 13s. per cwt. ‘or the 
pottery purchased, we sold it at an average price of £3 13s. 
per cwt. 

In a recent Birmingham leaflet the exports to America 
are quoted in an argument for retaliation. We will begin a 
year earlier than the Birmingham statistician, and give our 
imports from the United States also: 

CHINA AND EARTHENWARE TRADE WITH UNITED STATES. 


Exports to Imports from 

United States. United States. 
1898 £40,048 7bon 
1899 656.017... » 10,651 
1900 602,635 ... oe 7,426 
1901 512,364 17,627 
1902 498,338 3,513 


How many of those who clamour for a duty on foreign 
pottery know that apart from the home trade the United 
States is our best market for pottery ? Yet this is the case. 
Ths export to Australia, our best colonial customer, only 
amounted to £175,691 in 1902. The export trade to 
America was undoubtedly hindered by the 60 per cent. 
tariff, but it has not been stopped, nor must it be forgotten 
oe our competitors are as heavily handicapped as our- 
selves. 
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cline, and the Census shows a great increase in the popula- 
tion concerned in the earthenware and glass trades between 
1881 and rgox. If we ask in what direction the potter 
may reasonably look for aid in meeting foreign competition 
the first answer is undoubtedly in the direction of obtaining 
cheaper carriage of goods and raw materials.. ‘The 
German potter gets his clay from Cornwall and Dorset, but 
he can have it delivered on the works at a much lower rate 
than the Staffordshire potter. ‘This is a serious disadvan- 
tage for the latter, for whom the freight nearly doubles 
the cost of the material. For example, one manufacturer 
bought clay at 16s. a ton. The freight from Dorset to 
Ellesmere port cost 6s. a ton, and from there to the Potteries 
by canal 6s. 5d. per ton—a total of 12s. 5d. for carriage. 
Another maker paid 5s. 6d. a ton freight from Cornwall to 
Runcorn and gs. 1d. a ton to the canal company for de- 
livery at the works--—a total of 14s. 7d. 

Nevertheless we see earthenware manufacturers turning 
out the cheapest class of ware in huge quantities, using 
machinery to its fullest extent, always busily engaged, and 
boasting that they can meet any competition. We have the 
maker of high-class china, constantly introducing new ideas 
and commanding high prices in the markets, also busy. 
In face of these facts, it is difficult to believe that any tax on 
foreign china would help the trade, especially as under exist- 
ing conditions it is agreed that it would need to be at least 
25 percent. ad valorem to effect its purpose. 

Whilst a duty on imported china would injure the work- 
ing and poorer classes who buy the cheaper kinds of foreign 
china, there are other changes which people in the Potteries 
desire, and which would not raise the question of Protec- 
tion: 

(a) Better and cheaper carriage. A scheme has been 
mooted to construct a canal connecting the Potteries with 
the Mersey-Weaver Navigation system, which now comes 
about half-way. ‘This extension would break the present 
monopoly and enable potters to bring their materials direct 
to the works, and would probably reduce freights by one- 
half. 

(b) Measures tending to reduce local taxation, now press- 
ing unduly on the towns. “The consideration of such re- 
medies as this, in which no doubt the land question is in- 
volved, would carry us beyond the question. of Free Trade, 
pure and simple, and cannot be discussed here. But it is 
fair to remark that the policy of Free Traders is not one of 
pure negation. They would meet foreign competition not 
by a tariff which increases the burden on British industry, 
but by social and financial legislation which would remove 
it in so far as it can be removed by legislation. 

A GERMAN ECONOMIST ON MR. BALFOUR’S 
PAMPHLET. 

Dr. Franz Oppenheimer, a Berlin politico-economical 

writer, thus comments on Mr. Balfour's pamphlet, which 


has been translated into German: : 

“Mr. Balfour here shows himself to. be:an apt pupil of 
German economists. All the®’arguments. which. we 
have so often heard since 1876 ex cathedra.and from tHe 
Parliamentary tribune are again to ‘be’ found in: this 
pamphlet. That they have become more convincing I can- 
not discover. 

“Mr. Balfour must himself admit that up to now Great 
Britain has gone on ‘very well under the principle of Free 
Trade, and that the present state of the country furnishes 
no occasion’ whatever for changing’ its’ Customs policy. 
Further, he admits that it is precisely ' the‘ Protecting ; 
countries which are England’s best cuStomrs, receiving and 
paying for British goods to an incfeasitg: extent. But; he 
anticipates evil. For this gloomy future he has but 
one symptom to advance—the decline of the British export 
trade per head of the population. The table does 
not prove in the least what it intended to prove. For, in 
the first place, it gives the export not in tons, but in pounds 
sterling, without taking into account the fall in the yaluc 
of money, which has arisen from various causes during the 
past decade; to such a degree the decline appears far too 
great. Secondly, he does-not tell us whether the so-called 
‘latent export’ in sea-going sh’ps and their equipment and 
victualling, &c., ‘is’ included,-‘nor has he. investigated 
whether Great Britain has not perhaps’ exported less. be- 
cause its home market has ‘very-strongly developed. But 
that is certainly the case, for wagés, and with them the pur- 
chasing power of the masses, have risen very: considerab'y 
precisely since 1880. Thus he confounds a symptom of full 
‘bloom with a sign of decay.” - | a oe 
= . weal ie nie ¢ MRAMS BUNS KN 
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OUR EXPANDING CYCLE 
INDUSTRY. 


The Séatis¢ calls atiention to the steady revival of our 
foreign trade in cycles and component parts thereof after 
the acute depression brought about by over-capitalisation 
during the great “boom.” The extent of the foreign trade 
may be gathered from the following: 


Total 

Year. Exports, Imports. 
1897 ... » 1,430,320 527,413 

1898 >, 960,939 612,644 

1899 .., 662,108 286,796 

1900 .., yas 530,950 194,848 

1901 ... ove 577,412 176,355 

1902 ‘ 718,037 144,535 


With reference to 1902, the imports do not include motor 
cycles, which are now included (but not shown separately) 
with motor cars. To that extent, therefore, the figures 
should be increased. It will be seen that for four years 
now the imports have steadily fallen off, and, pro tanto, 
foreign competition has ceased; while a_ satisfactory 
feature is the steadily growing value of the exports. The 
figures of the imports and exports for the first nine months 
of this year, together with the corresponding figures of the 
previous five years, are as follows: 


Nine Months ended Exports. Imports, 
September jo. 4 

aie 750,627 500,291 

1899 .., 527,461 262,303 

1900 ... oon 406,372 268,404 

1901 ... os 410,248 149,434 

1902 ... 526,805 125,248 

1903 ... 648,438 80,756 


Tt will, consequently, be seen that, as far as the exports 
are concerned, 1903 is making a bold attempt to reach the 
figures of 1898, while the steady decline in imports will 
also be noted. 


DIARY OF “THE “RASCAT 
CONTROVERSY. 


Wepwespay, October 14.—Mr. H. Gladstone, at Leeds, says a 
victory for retaliation is a victory for Protection. 

Mr. Asquith, at Freuchie, says we must do all we can for the 
colonies, but we must not cut our own throats. 

Commercial Intelligence having telegraphed to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s private secretary : ‘‘ Does Mr. Chamberlain include oats, 
beans, rice, farinaceous foods, &c., under corn as under late 
Corn Tax?” Mr. Wilson replies: ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain includes 
everything in recent Corn Tax except maize.—WILSON.” 

THuRsDAY, October 15.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Bolton, 
says Mr. Chamberlain's scheme knocked itself to pieces on the 
proposed taxation of food, to which the country would never 
submit, nor to the taxation of raw material. 

FripAY, October 16.—Duke of Devonshire joins the Free Food 
League, together with Lord George Hamilton and Mr. 
Ritchie. 

Mr. Asquith, in Fife, deals with Mr. Bonar Law’s assertion 
that the imports into Great Britain caused a loss of £70,000,c00 
to £80,000,000 to British workmen, and could be avoided by a 
stroke of the pen. 

Writing to Mr. Gavan Duffy, of Skipton, who pointed out the 
Glasgow speech underestimates the loss on tea, sugar, coffee, 
and cocoa duty reductions by one-half, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
secretary says that any “ slips of his own ” or reporting errors 
will be corrected in the authorised versions of his speeches. 

Formation of a non-party League at Newcastle to resist 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

Lord Goschen at the Passmore Edwards Settlement. 

SATURDAY, October 17.—Mr. Asquith, at Ladybank, says that 
Free Trade, expedient in Cobden’s day, isnow an absolute and 
vital necessity. : 

Sir William Walrond says there is no reason why the 
Government should not remain in office a great deal longer 
than their opponents suppose. 

National Liberal Federation issues a manifesto against the 
proposed changes in the fiscal policy. 

Major Seely, M.P. (Isle of Wight), says that if the Unionist 
party becomes identified with a Protectionist policy, he shall 
cease to belong to it, 
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Monpay, October 19.—Sir R. Finlay, Attorney-General, declares 
against the taxation of food and preferential tariffs, but in favour 
of ‘*the threat and the occasional use of retaliatory duties” 
when it appears likely to be successful in extending the markets 
of the country. 

Mr. John Morley, at Manchester, predicts that the next 
election will prove decisive in the controversy. 

TUEsDAY, October 20.—Mr. Chamberlain, at Newcastle, reiterates 
his Glasgow statement that his food taxes can be carried out 
without costing the people a farthing. 

The Duke of Devonshire, writing to Sir J, E. Backhouse, 
Says it may become necessary for the Liberal Unionist party 
to consider its position in regard to the fiscal controversy, 


AN AMERICAN VIEW.—The New York Journal of Commerce 
says: “England’s [Protectionist rivals, who are censured for 
dumping goods under cost upon British markets, are, in faet, 
conspiring to enable England to undersell its competitors in the 
world’s markets. The taxation of domestic consumers to recoup 
manufacturers for their sacrifice of foreign sales inevitably in- 
creases the cost of production and disqualifies for competition.” 
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Meus OF THE WEEK. 


At Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain began by stating his case, 
and his first point was that the trade of this country, as 
measured by its exports to foreign countries and British 
possessions, has during the last twenty or thirty years been 
nearly stationary. Mr. Chamberlain has evidently not yet 
Jearned that that apparent stagnation is not real, that there 
has in fact been a very considerable increase in the quan- 
tities of our produce exported. But it seems useless to 
attempt to make him see that fact. He also said that our 
export trade to all those foreign countries which have 
arranged tariffs against us has enormously diminished. Now, 
our average annual export of British and Irish products 
alone to the countries described in the Board of Trade 
Memoranda as “ Principal Protected. Countries” for the 
quinquennial period 1875-1879 is 88.5 millions;, for the 
period 1885-1889, 92 millions; for the period 1895-1899, 
94.7 millions; and for the last three years, 104.2 millions. 
So much for the enormous diminution. 


Mr. Chamberlain has at length realised the necessity of 
saying something about our shipping industry, but only to 
see how far he can disparage its progress. He said that 
the increase in the British tonnage between 1890 and rgo1 
was 1,400,000. It was actually an increase from 7,978,000 
to 9,608,000, that is to say, 1,600,000; and if Mr. Cham- 
berlain would take the year 1902 he would find an increase 
of a further 466,000. But this is the increase for steam 
and sailing vessels combined. ‘The increase is most marked 
in steam. Steam tonnage has risen over 3,000,000 tons 
between 1890 and 1902, while sailing tonnage has fallen off. 
Now in freight-earning capacity the steam ton is reckoned 
at four times the sailing ton. ‘The effective increase in our 
shipping is therefore far greater than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
figures allow. Mr. Chamberlain spoke also of our exclusion 
from the coasting. trade of certain countries, when our 
own is open to all. According to the Board of Trade 
Memoranda (p. 187),-of our own coasting trade over 99 
per cent. of the tonnage with cargoes is British, nearly all 
foreign tonnage being in ballast. Of the colonial coasting 
trade 96 per cent. is British tonnage. The foreign tonnage 
engaged in the coasting trade of the United Kingdom is 
mainly Norwegian, Swedish, and German. Germany for- 
nishes about one-quarter, and of entrances and clearances 
in 1902 about 93,000 tons were German, whilst in the pre- 
ceding year the entrances and clearances of British ship- 
ping in the German coasting trade were 130,000 tons, which 
means that we have a much bigger share in the German 
coasting trade than the Germans have in the British. 


As Mr. Chamberlain is keenly concerned for British ship- 
ping, the following passage from the Shipping World of 
October 28 may interest him: 

“Perhaps no industry has weathered the storm with 
greater buoyancy and steadiness than shipbuilding. At- 
tention has already been directed to the fact that we were 


turning out cargo tonnage at the previously unheard-of 
price of £5 ros. per ton, a price substantially lower than 
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the corresponding ship can be produced for on the con- 
tinent; while American yards could probably not dupli- 

_ cate the North-East Coast vessel for less than about /ro 
a ton. What is most significant is that we are able to pay 
the best wages (taking purchasing powers and other factors 
into account) to our workers, pay the best dividends to 
our shareholders, and give employment to more workers, 
even in comparative sense, than any other country in the 
world. And it cannot be doubted that we can sell ships 
for the low price stated, because we buy what is in reality 
raw material—material a little removed from the raw state 
—for less than the cost of production, less than it can be 
bought for by our shipbuilding competitors in the country 
where it is produced.” 


Mr. Chamberlain declares that there has been an im- 
mense increase in our export trade to the colonies and 
British possessions ; but whilst that is true to some extent, 
the increase is not nearly so great as Mr. Chamberlain 
boasts. For the period 1896-1898 our average exports to 
British possessions were go millions. In 1899 they were 
94.2 millions; in 1902, 117.5 millions. There is thus an 
apparent increase between 1899 and 1902 of 23 millions ; 
but these were War years, and the greater part of the in- 
crease—over 14 millions—was for Cape Colony and Nata! 
during the War years. That is to say, it represents War 
material. When Mr. Chamberlain talks of. our increasing 
and decreasing markets, it will be useful for him to have 
the tables sent by Mr. D. A. Thomas to the Standard 
before him. Mr. Thomas shows that our total exports to 
Europe between the twe periods 1886-1890 and 1896- 
1900 increased 25.4 per cent., or if we take the exports ex- 
clusive of coal, 17.2 per cent. Between the same two 
periods the increase of our exports to British possessions 
was only 5.7 per cent., or without coal 5.9 per cent. Ob- 
viously, therefore, if we are to pay attention to our increas- 
ing markets, it is to Europe we should look, and not to the 
colonies. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s most appealing point in his address 
to the shipowners turned on the c:ference between the 
treatment of foreign and British ships in British ports. 
He tells us that while English ships are prevented from 
overloading there is no such restriction on the foreigner, 
and that while the English owner has to register his tonnage, 
the foreigner may have a different register which works 
out more advantageously to him. If these things are so, 
it is a erievous fact, but it is a fact that has absolutely 
nothing to do with fiscal policy, but with proper Board of 
Trade regulations. With regard to loading, the shipowners 
have, in fact, had a bill before Parliament providing for the 
equal treatment of home and foreign shipping, and against 
this bill no one could, on Free Trade principles, have a 
word to say. The question of register is also surely one for 
shipowners to take up for themselves. Mr. Chamberlain 
has no warrant for mixing up a question of this kind with 
the Free Trade issue. 


In his attempt to explain his 149 millions of manufac- 
tured imports, Mr. Chamberlain refers Sir Robert Giffen to 
a table in the Board of Trade’s Memoranda. But what 
Mr. Chamberlain does not say is that the classification 
adopted there was given up by the Board of Trade some 
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time ago as imperfect. if he will look at the Summary 
Table, given in the accounts of trade and navigation for 
December, 1902, on page 3 he will find that the import of 
manufactured articles for 1902 is given there as 99 millions. 
Even this list, as has been repeatedly shown, includes many 
half-manufactured materials for use in further industrial 
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‘processes. 
spicuous example. 


Leather to the value of 8 millions is a con- ‘ 
Moreover, the 99 millions include re- 


exports, which Mr. Chamberlain does not deign to notice. 


Mr. Chamberlain has certainly not studied the literature 
of Cerman Protectionism for nothing. We let the follow- 


ing specimen of the “ deadly 


Mr. Chamberlain at Tynemouth, 
October 21. 

For twenty years past the 
foreigners have attacked his 
markets one after another and 
they have made great inrcads 
upon him. . . . They have done 
it partly owing to the advan- 
tage given by their fiscal system 
»... Owing tothe fact that, as 
to many of them, they have not 
adopted our humanitarian views 
about the position of working 
men, and accordingly they have 
been able to produce more 
cheaply, but they have got their 


parallel” speak for itself: 


Petition of the Duisburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the Ger- 
man Chancellor, 1893. 

Our keenest or practically 
only competition with’ the Ger- 
man soda industry comes from 
England, which, by means of 
an extraordinarily favourable 
combination of conditions, pro- 
duces substantially cheaperthan 
our manufacturers. Coal and 
workmen's wages, two of the 
chief expenses in the produc- 
tion of soda, are lower there 
than with us. Zhe burden of 
social legislation does not exist. 


In short, England pos- 
sesses through all this such an 
advantage that our import duty 
is an absolutely necessary bul- 
wark against English competi 
tion. 


So that even Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments are “ made in 
Germany.” 


labour at a lowe > price. 


The Russo-German Tariff War has been cited on the 
Free Trade side as evidence of the small value to be ob- 
‘tained by retaliatory methods, and on the Protectionist 
side as a striking instance of the benefit of retaliation. It 
is only, however, by ignoring the actual facts of Russo- 
German commerce between 1891 and 1895 that the Pro- 
tectionist argument can be supported. ‘The actual facts 
o1 the case are as follows: 

In 1891 Russia put a very high tariff on all imported 
goods, and in the following year Germany refused on Rus- 
sian cereals the reductions granted in the Caprivi Treaties 
to Austria and other nations. In 1893 Russia put on her 
maximum duties against Germany, upon which Germany 
retorted with a surtax of 50 per cent. on Russian goods. 
The two nations came to an agreement in 1894. Thus 


1892 was the first year in which Russo-German trade was - 


seriously hampered by the new tariffs, and 1895 was the 
first complete year in which this trade was allowed to con- 
tinue on a freer basis. The following figures show the 
actual effect of the high tariffs on Russo-German trade 
between 1892 and 1894 as compared with earlier and later 
years : 
SPECIAL TRADE IN ’000,000 Marks. 
German Imports from German Exports 


Russia. to Russia. 
1890 Dae 183 
1891 578 145 
1892 3881 129 
1893 352 | Tariff War 135 
1894 439 J 170 
1895 567 207 
1896 628 231 


But the after effects of the Tariff War are not yet con- 
cluded. The new German general tariff contains, mini- 
mum duties on corn higher than the duties granted to 
Russia at the close of the tariff war in 1894, and maximum 
duties much higher. ‘The new general Russian Tariff con- 
tains a number of duties higher on the Western land front 
than on the sea front, thus in effect discriminating against 
Germany and in favour of a country like the United King- 
dom of which the trade is sea borne. 


A return has just been issued of all the treaties of com- 
merce and navigation between Great Britain and Foreign 
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Powers which contain “most-favoured-nation clauses.” 
They are forty-two in number, and are with practically all 
the important States in the world. Every one of these 
treaties would cease if we established preferential treat- 
ment for the: Colonies ; for they are all based on the condi- 
tion that we give no State any advantage over those with 
which we have made treaties, and so lorg as our Colonies 
are allowed to have tariff systems of their own, it is im- 
possible for us to argue that they are not for commercial 
purposes on the same footing as independent States. And 
for the purposes of retaliation we might have to negotiate 
separate treaties with a majority, if not with all, of these 
States. Those negotiations must necessarily take a long 
time, and must have a very disturbing effect on business so 
long as the result is uncertain. 


Germany is at present waiting for the result of her com- 
mercial negotiations, and the report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Dresden for 1902 takes a very gloomy view 
of the situation. It points out that it must be a consider- 
able time before business recovers its old confidence, since 
in reply to the recent raising of the German tariff, Russia 
and Switzerland have replied by similar action (in Russia 
directed almost solely against German goods), and Austria 
is proposing to do the same. No one can foresee the result 
of the negotiations, and meanwhile trade remains greatly 
disorganised. 


In a letter to the Westminster Gazette on October 22, Mr. 
A. L. Bowley suggests some interesting results from his 
examination of the cost of import and export prices since 
1881. His tables indicate an increase of 20 per cent. 
in our output of exports, together with an increase of 
20 per cent. in the price paid for them by the foreigner as 
measured in commodities. The price of our exports of 
manufactured textiles and of metal products has not fallen 
so rapidly as the prices paid by us for our raw materials— 
that is, we buy our raw material more cheaply and sell our 
manufactured products more dearly in comparison. The 
conclusion that Mr. Bowley draws is that foreign tariffs do 
not generally have the effect of beating down the price of 
our goods, but, on the contrary, through trying to shut 
out some of the goods which we send to them to pay for 
the supplies (chiefly of food and raw material) which they 
are anxious to send us, foreigners are compelled to pay us 
constantlv increasing prices for what they find themselves 
compelled to take from us. 


In a letter to the Spectator of October 17 Mr. Haldane 
draws attention to the comparative growth of British and 
German trade, as an illustration of the advantage which 
a Free Trade country enjoys over a Protectionist country 
when both are competing in a protected market. He shows 
that the average annual export of British home products to 
a group of seven States—Russia, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and the United States—for the 
period 1900-1902 was 18 per cent. higher than the average 
for the preceding three years; the corresponding German 
export increased meanwhile only ro per cent. Since the 
Dingley tariff came into force in the United States in 1898, 
German exports to that country have increased 34 per cent. 
up to 1902, whilst in the same five years British exports to 
the United States have increased 60 per cent. 


OLD PALE AChE. 


HE most remarkable feature in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at Liverpool on Tuesday was his total failure 

to answer his critics. His figures, his arguments, his pro- 
posals have been riddled with criticism by Lord Spencer, 
Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, Lord Goschen, 
Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and others, of whom 
one might make a list reaching to the bottom of the page. 
It has been shown that his figures are wrong, and that many 
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of his arguments are ludicrous. It has been shown that 
his proposals would do what he denies they would do, and 
the world has waited for Mr. Chamberlain’s answer. In 
what does Mr. Chamberlain’s answer consist? To the 
majority of his critics he has not a word to reply. His 
answers consist in two points, apparently designed to prove 
how fine a judge he is of courtesy. One is a sneer at Mr. 
Asquith’s intelligence, and the other is a repetition, by 
implication, of the old and exploded libel on the Cobden 
Club. As to the actual criticism which has been passed 
upon him Mr. Chamberlain is silent, and he is silent for 
the best of reasons, because he has no answer to make. 
That at least is the conclusion which anyone who has taken 
the trouble to follow the debate hitherto will indubitably 
draw from the speech of Tuesday. 

Mr. Chamberlain at the outset repeats the series of falla- 
cies upon which his proposals for fiscal reaction are based. 
His case, he says, is that the trade of the country should 
be measured mainly by exports. This is, in itself, suffi- 
cient to put him out of court. Exports are not an adequate 
measure of foreign trade, and foreign trade is not an 
adequate measure of total trade. Exports might increase 
owing to the depression in the home market, as has hap- 
pened of late in Germany, and they might stagnate because 
the home trade was increasing and because foreign invest- 
ments were growing. In all these cases export trade would 
be no measure whatever of total trade. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
next point is that for twenty or thirty years our exports have 
been practically stationary, which is simply not the fact, 
and his third point is that our export trade to foreign 
countries which protect themselves against us has enor- 
mously diminished, which is also contrary to fact. Fourthly, 
he states that by the ordinary tests of prosperity protective 
nations have progressed faster than we have done, which 
is again contrary to fact. 

These several positions are false; they are known to be 
false; they have been publicly shown to be false by a 
series of speakers in the last few weeks ; and Mr. Chamber- 
lain can do no better than get up and re-assert them with- 
out endeavouring in the smallest degree to turn the point of 
the criticisms passed upon them. When, therefore, Mr. 
Chamberlain proceeds to lay his hand on his heart and 
ask the country to accept his assurance that his proposals 
will not increase the cost of living, we must tell him that 
his assurance will be seriously regarded when he shows us 
the figures upon which it is based, and can prove that they 
are neither mis-stated nor miscalculated. 

It is with some relief that we pass from these musty 
fallacies, which do not bear the fresh air, to the newer 
portions of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. A considerable 
portion of his argument is devoted to showing that Free 
‘Trade is incompatible with Trade Unionism. If it were so 
we should have thought that Mr. Chamberlain would have 
been a Free Trader, for we do not know what he has done 
in friendliness to Trade Unionism, and we do know that the 
Government of which he was a member has discredited 
itself in the eyes of the trade union world by appointing a 
Commission to inquire into the legal position of Trade 
Unions without appointing upon it a single Trade Unionist. 
But let that pass. What is the substantial worth of the 
argument which contrasts Trade Unionism with Free Trade ? 
We are not concerned with the question whether Cobden 
sixty years ago or Mr. Chamberlain’s great supporter, 7'/e 
Times, to-day, be the most determined enemy of trades 
unionism. We are concerned mérely with the logic of the 
facts, and we should say that Mr. Chamberlain in this speech 
has given us a sufficient answer on the general principle 
involved. He points out that the object of trade unionism 
is what is called “ the collective bargain.” It is “ to enable 


a 
working men by union and combination among themselves 
to meet employers on equal terms, and to bargain with 
them.” What is there in this that is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of free exchange? The individual workman is at a 
disadvantage as compared with the average individual 
employer. One has capital and the other has none, one 
can wait and the other cannot, one has at his disposal 
means of knowing the conditions of the industry which 
are not-at the disposal of the other. When the medizval 
system of industry broke up and the workman’s position 
was left unregulated by law, workmen speedily found them- 
selves on these grounds at a disadvantage in dealing with 
their employers, and they found that the only means at 
their disposal of making good the disadvantage was to act 
in unison and bargain with the employer collectively. Com- 
bination, in short, is the method by which the workman 
seeks that economic equality by which the free exchange 
of industrial services is rendered a fair exchange, and one 
equally beneficial to employers and employed. ‘That 
Trade Unions, when grown powerful, have, like other 
bodies of men, abused their powers is very possible. That 
there are cases in which they have sought monopoly, and 
have become for their own industry Protectionists, has 
also been admitted by friendly historians of the movement. 
But candid and fair-minded critics would say that, from 
the broad social point of view, Trade Unionism is to be 
approved precisely in so far as it tends to establish the 
equality necessary to the beneficial working of free indus- 
try, and to be condemned precisely in so far as it has 
been tainted with Protectionism. 

Mr. Chamberlain goes on to read the working classes a 
lesson in Protectionism by condemning the importation of 
cheap and sweated foreign goods by public bodies. The 
purchase of tram rails by the London County Council from 
Germany—he probably means Belgium—represents to him 
a loss of industry to the United Kingdom. Both his argu- 
ments on this point are worth noting. In the first place he 
is concerned that inferior and sweated foreign labour 
should displace the industry of better paid British 


workmen. In this argument he repeats his tacit 
admission that the alleged prosperity of foreign 
Protectionists is a sham. And in the second place 


he makes a further exposure of his ignorance of the nature 
of international trade by taking the whole value of the 
importation as a loss to this country, and calculating 
one-half of it as a loss of wages. Mr. Chamberlain should 
recognise that the £41,000 worth of rails which trouble 
him have got to be paid for, and that they will be paid for 
by British industry. If we refused to import Belgian rails 
when they serve our purpose we should lose an opportunity 
of exportation to Germany to a corresponding amount. 
British industry, taken as a whole, does not lose a penny 
by the importation of foreign rails, but gains by having the 
cheaper article. 

In Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain was compelled to say 
something of shipping, and had necessarily to refer to the 
able pamphlet of Mr. Norman Hill, which, from Mr. Hill’s 
extensive acquaintance with the shipping industry, must 
have necessarily affected opinion in Liverpool. We deal 
elsewhere in detail with Mr. Chamberlain’s remarkable 
figures, but we may point out here that he can only make 
anything like a case for running down his country in this 
relation by comparing the growth of our shipping with that 
of the rest of the world taken together. We are glad to 
notice that he at length recognises our shipping to be of 
the nature of an export, an admission which if carried 
through would destroy most of his calculations as to the 
stagnation of our export trade. But he vitiates the admis- 
sion by the unintelligence with which he deals with the 
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whole quesuon of imports and exports, for he actually says 
of that part of our shipping which “is paid in the purchase 
of alien goods abroad,” that it is in “ the nature of imports 
into this country, and not exports out of it.” Mr. Cham- 
berlain really seems to have imports on the brain. He 
sces them everywhere. In this passage he would actually 
have us believe that what pays for an import is in itself an 
import, an argument by which he might transfer the whole 
0. our export trade to the import side, and prove that we 
are exporting nothing. In the same way he might argue 
that the money with which a man pays his tailor’s bill re- 
presents to him an additional suit of clothes. When a case 
is vitiated by such fundamental and far-reaching fallacies 
it seems superfluous to criticise it in detail. 

Mr. Chamberlain has substantially no new argument to 
bring forward. His case is exhausted. Logically it has 
been exploded from top to bottom, and it only remains for 
his critics to repeat and reinforce their exposure until it is 
driven into the head of everyone who can appreciate a 
figure or an argument. 


TE, DUTY. GN ey rEODR, 


At Glasgow after proposing a duty of 2s. a quarter on 
corn, Mr. Chamberlain said: 

“I propose that the corresponding tax which will have 
to be put on flour should give a substantial preference to 
the miller. I do that in order to re-establish one of our 
most ancient industries in this country.” 


He gave no indication of the amount of the “ correspond- 


ing tax,” but it is estimated by competent authorities in the 
milling industry that to give a “ substantial preference” to 
the British millers, which should be effective for protective 
purposes, the duty on imported flour would have to be at 
least 2s. 6d. upon the sack of 280lb. When the corn duty 
was one shilling a quarter the duty on imported flour was 
1s. old. on the sack of 28o0lb. Millers denied that this 
gave them anything but the most trifling preference. Sup- 
pose the duty doubled—that is, 2s. on wheat and as. rd. 
on flour—the preference would still be trifling, and high 
authorities hold that an extra 5d. would be the least amount 
that would make it worth having. ‘That is to say, the duty 
on flour would have to be, roughly, 2s. 6d. a sack. 

What would be the result? First, since the duty on flour 
would be ‘higher than that on wheat, it would pay the 
colonist to send his supplies to this country in the form of 
flour instead of wheat. By so doing he would save the 
freight on the offal, that is to say, on about 35 per cent. of 
the whole amount. The English miller would be left to 
face even more competition than at present. Certainly the 
effect would not be to help the re-establishment of “ one of 
our most ancient industries.” 

Next: What would be the result to the consumer, even 
assuming that the results suggested in the preceding para- 
graph did not occur? ‘The quantity of foreign and colonial 
flour imported into this country has averaged about 
6,000,000 sacks during recent years, and of this probably 
not more than 700,000 sacks at the outside are of colonial 
origin. If we assume that in spite of the Protective duties 
the total amount of flour imported does not decvease, and 
that by reason of Colonial Preference these 700,000 sacks 
are increased to 2,000,000, this would leave 6,000,000 sacks 
of foreign flour, on which there would be an extra duty of 
about 6d. per sack. On this basis the Exchequer would 
receive an extra 6d. on 6,000,000 sacks (£150,000) 
while the price of these 6,000,c00.sacks would fix the 
price of the whole consumption in the United Kingdom, 
which is about 36,000,000 sacks. Sixpence per sack on 
36,000,000 sacks is £900,000, of which the Exchequer 
would get £150,000, and the rest would go to someone, 
but certainly not, in the main, to the Colonial producer. 

In regard to the whole proposal to give Colonial wheat 
a Preference there are two facts which must be remem- 


et 


ered: (a) Canadian and Australian wheats are, at pre- 
sent, the dearest of all wheats of the world; their average 
price is 2s. a quarter more than that of an average good 
mixture of wheat; (b) the combined output of Canada 
and Australia at present is estimated at only 5 per cent. 
of the total crop of the world, which is reckoned at about 
350,000,000 quarters, and their export is only about 3 per 
cent. of that amount. Clearly it would take many years 
to raise their output to the point at which they would afford 
an adequate basis for our food supply. 


PROTECTION AND THE PAPER 
TRADE. 


Some forcible arguments against interference with the 
paper-making industry are put forward in an interview 
which the World’s Paper Trade Review has just pub- 
lished with Mr. Wertheim, head of the firm of A. Wertheim 
and Co., of Manchester, London, Hamburg, and elsewhere. 
Mr. Wertheim is not a paper-maker, his business being to 


~supply to paper-making firms in England and elsewhere 


the wood pulp which forms the raw material of the in- 
dustry. From his extensive business relations with the 
paper trade of Europe he is in an exceptionally favour- 


‘able position to compare the relative positions of the in- 


dustry in various countries. He points out that, as regards 


efficiency of management and plant, all the paper-produc- — 


ing countries are upon an equal level. ‘The chief differ- 
ence is that, owing to the presence of vast forests at their 
very doors, the makers in Germany, America, and Scandi- 
navia enjoy an advantage over their rivals in England, who 
have to import the whole of their pulp from abroad. 
Despite this serious handicap, Mr. Wertheim finds that the 
English firms are far the most prosperous: 

“Whilst in England most of the newspaper mills pay 
yearly dividends of from 5 to 12 per cent., and you hardly 
ever hear of a failure, what do you find in the Protected 
countries? When, not long after the introduction of pro- 
tective tariffs in Germany, news paper mills developed and 
began to export, paper makers in this market [England] 


, complained bitterly, and were afraid that in the long run 


this competition would ruin their trade entirely. I then 
pointed out to them that the protective tariffs must neces- 
sarily make everything in Germany dearer, and that conse- 
quently, after a certain time, German news paper mills 
would no longer be able to compete in the open English 
market. What I predicted has already come to pass, and, 
except in the boom period during the war, when your paper 
mills could not supply the demand, hardly any more 
German news paper comes to this market.” 


While the English paper trade is thus successfully driving 
the German news paper out of the market, the condition 
of the Continental maker for ten years past appears to 
have been anything but enviable. Says Mr. Wertheim: 


“With a few exceptions some of the large German news 
paper mills have paid dividends of 2 to 5 per cent., some of 
them nothing at ‘all, and a great many others have failed. 
In France practically the same state of affairs exists. With 
the exception of one large concern, whose prosperity is due 
to other circumstances, most of the mills making chiefly news 
paper yield a very meagre profit, and some of them are 
working under great difficulties; there, also, there 
have been a good many failures during the last ten years. 
In Spain, where large, new, well-equipped mills were erected, 
some hardly ever paid any dividend to speak of. A trust 
has now been formed in order to avoid a worse state of 
affairs. In America, where the great natural resources are 
at the disposal of news paper mills, one would expect that 
they would yield much larger profits than the English mills. 
This, however, as far as my knowledge goes, is not the 
case; most of the mills have been yielding on an average 
smaller dividends than the English ones. In Scandinavia, 
a country which, with its cheap wood supply, should be an 
ideal country for making large profits on news paper, you 
find that whilst some of the mills yield ‘only a small profit, 
a good many are only existing with great difficulty.” 


Mr. Wertheim, who offers to prove-his assertion by figures 
collected through his branch offices upon the Continent, 
asks whether the British paper industry has anything to 
gain by abandoning a system which yields such satisfactory 
results. | 
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FISCAL REFORM AND THE BOOT 
TRADE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. JAMES BRANCH. 


Much has been written about depression in the boot 
trade, and the advocates of Protection have prophesied 
glibly of the great things which the adoption of their 
theories would do for its improvement. 
tain the facts of the case, and also the views of those 


Wishing to ascer- 


actually engaged in the trade, writes our representative, I 
naturally went to Mr. James Branch, whose long experi- 
ence entitles him to speak as an expert. To those in the 
trade he is well known as the head of the firm of Messrs. 
old-established 
bootmaking businesses, having large premises in Bethnal 
Mr. 
has taken an active interest in social questions, and ably 
represents South-West Bethnal Green on the L.C.C. He 
is also the Liberal candidate for the Enfield division. 

I found Mr. Branch in the midst of business, but he re- 
ceived me kindly, and I at once went to the point of my 


J. Branch and Sons, one of our largest 


Green-road and factories at Northampton. Branch 


quest with the question: “Well, Mr. Branch, must the 
boot and shoe trade be reckoned as one of our depressed 
industries ?” 

“ As to depression of trade,” he replied, “ I should say 
that just at present there is a depression in the boot and 
shoe trade, but it is not caused by the importation of 
foreign manufactured goods. In the export branch, I 
attribute it to the dislocation of the South African trade 
by the war, the accumulation of goods in the ports there, 
and the general disturbance in the country resulting from 
the war. A more important factor in the question is the 
new high tariff in Australia. This has almost killed the 
export trade—without exaggeration you may put the reduc- 
tion down at one-half. Whilst five years ago we were 
doing a very good trade there we are now doing nothing. 
Letters Melbourne, Sydney, 
Western Australia attribute the decline to the 30 per cent. 


from our agents in and 


ad valorem tariff. In South Africa we get 5 per cent. re- 
bate, but this does not help us much—by the way, Mr. 
Chamberlain, in one of his speeches, said that the rebate 
was 25 per cent. 

“Turning now to the home trade, here also we are 
obliged to say that there is depression arising from two 
causes—(1) the unfavourable season and excessive wet has 
affected largely the better class of goods; (2) the boot 
industry, in common with other trades, is suffering from 
the withdrawal of capital from business to national ex- 
penditure. This has prevented development and made 
money scarce for extensions. In some cases money has 
been withdrawn by bankers. ‘This affects the spending 
powers of the poor, and necessarily makes trade slack.” 

“Comparing the condition to-day with that of earlier 
years, how does the trade fare ? 

“The boot trade has increased very considerably in the 
past twenty years, as is evidenced by the striking object- 
lesson shown in the provincial manufacturing towns. 
Northampton has nearly doubled in size; Kettering has 


more than doubled; Leicester has largely increased; in 


Has it grown?” 


tion to the cost of production. 


London the trade has not increased, owing to economic 
reasons, among them being the greater cost of land and the 
lack cf facilities for labour as compared with the provincial 
towns.” 

“What is :he relative importance of the home and 
foreig~ trade?” 

“The home trade is by far the more important. Practi- 
cally we manufacture for the home market. There are 
some American, some Vienna, and some French and Swiss 
boots coming into the country. These places are the chief 
sources of the foreign supply now, but they are all less im- 
portant than they were, and some of the imported boots are 
re-exported by factors. The boom in American boots of 
the past four years has gone. It was fostered by certain 
newspapers or it would not have lasted as long as it did, 
but it has passed now, and English manufacturers are 
making boots that will compete with the American.” 

“How would the proposed duty of 10 per cent. on im- 
ported manufactured goods affect the boot trade?” 

“Tt would be beneficial to the trade—that is, if we could 
be guaranteed that no article used in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes should be taxed, and that no increase of 
wages would be paid through the dearness of food. In 
that case it would be beneficial to us as a class, but if a 


. duty were levied upon partly manufactured goods, the dif- 


ference would be the ruin of our foreign and colonial trade. 
Putting it in an objective form—if now our trade is finding 
it difficult to compete with America, Austria, and Switzer- 
land, how much greater, then, will be our difficulty if we 
have to compete against them with taxed materials and 
higher wages? Take our glacé kid, which is largely used. 
If it were only increased in value by a penny or twopence 
per foot the cost would be from 6d. to god. per pair extra. 
That difference would destroy the British export to colonial 
and foreign markets. The same argument would apply to 
almost two-thirds of the materials used in the manufac- 
ture of boots. Why, it is the imports of American leather 
that have made Kettering and Northampton what they are. 
We say that if this material were charged according to the 
labour involved in its production the tax would be very 
heavy on the manufacturer.” 

“ And supposing foreign machines are taxed, how would 
that affect the trade?” 

“ Nearly two-thirds of the machinery used is of American 
origin or patent, and if a tax were levied upon it we should 
It would be an addi- 


The American facilities 


again be at a serious disadvantage. 


for making this machinery are greater than ours; they 
have ali the patterns and necessary tools, so that even if 
we made these machines under royalties the extra cost 
would be equal to a heavy duty.” 

“Turning now to the condition of the people engaged in 
the trade; how has the position of the workers been 
affected? Have they suffered greatly under our Free 
‘Trade system?” 

“The position of the workers who make boots with 
machinery has very greatly improved within the last twenty 
Take our workmen who went from London to 
There is no comparison between their con- 
Their wages 

They car 


years. 
Northampton. 
dition now and what it was twenty years ago. 

have increased in amount and also in value. 


{io 


purchase far more for their money than they could then. 
Going back still further, the contrast is greater. Take 
my remembrance of the early days of the fifties. 
The condition of things in the workshops was very dif- 
ferent; the comfort and facilities of the present day were 
unknown. The workmen then earned about 20s. a week ; 
they were working late at night; they were poorly clad 
and scantily fed. Now our factories close at 7 p.m. and at 
1 on Saturdays. Money wages have increased quite 25 per 
cent. to 50 per cent., whilst the increased value obtainable 
for money has greatly improved the purchasing power of 
the workers. Everything the men buy is cheaper, with the 
exception of house rent.” 

“What are the chief hindrances to the development of 
trade to-day ?” 

“Tt is well known that town land values have more than 
doubled, and the enhanced rentals consequent on this in- 
crease is a tax levied upon industry and handicaps British 
trade. Then our local rates have increased; first, by a 
natural increment, and, still further, by the relief of agri- 
cultural land of its just share of the rates, which has be- 
come an additional charge on our industry.” 

“Can anything be done to improve trade Bedious ? 
Have you any suggestions to make as the result of your ex- 
perience?” 

Mr. Branch’s reply was very prompt. “My remedy is 
this: Some time ago we were all most interested in a re- 
port in our newspapers of the departure of a party of 
500 men to Canada. They were a select body of men, 
and they went to enrich that country and to work behind 
a hostile tariff because they could obtain access to the 
land, which is cheaper and the tenure better. 1 would 
help them to live in England. By an improved land 
system, by improved railway facilities, and by putting these 
men on the land in England they would be retained in the 
country and they would obtain their goods from our manu- 
facturers. In this way we should open up all our natural 
resources. Then we should establish a better system of 
elementary and technical education for both workmen and 
employers. 

“As to retaliation, if it could be shown that any foreign 
Government had selected a special industry which they in- 
tended to subsidise with the intention of ruining our trade 
in that direction, we should then be prepared to consider 
how best to meet the difficulty, but we are not prepared to 
create a condition of chaos for an hypothesis.” 


POINTS (HROM SPEECHES: 


LORD GEORGE HAMILTON AT EALING. 
** PROTECTION WILL RUIN THIS COUNTRY.”’’ 


I believe that Protection will ruin this country. (Hear, hear, 
and cries of “No.”) I believe it will have a contracting and 
withering effect upon your industries and upon your export 
trade. (Voices : ““No.”) I believe so—it is my firm convic- 
tion, and I have arrived at that conclusion not hastily, but 
after many and many years of s‘udy of the economic facts con- 
nected with this country. There are many in this room, I 
believe, who are in favour of Protection. I am not; and if 
they adhere to their opinions, then I frankly say to them I 
cannot in any future Parliament give expression to those views; 
and if this be so, then I say with great regret, and after much 
searching of heart, they n.ust find someone else who can 
honestly and conscientiously support Protection.—(Thursday, 
October 22.) 


Our PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRIES. 


The export trade of this country is not the * est of the indus- 
trial condition. The export trade of this country, according 
to the alert statisticians, gives about 16 per cent. of employ- 
ment as against 84 per cent. which domestic industries give, 
and therefore if you want to test what the condition of the 
country is you must take both employments together and com- 
pare decade by decade. I had the most exhaustive census made 
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of 1881, 1891, and 1901, and I had all the great staple indus- 
tries—internal, external, and agricultural—put together, and 
I had a comparison made of the number they employed in 
each separate period. The result is that these trades and 
occupations in 1881 employed 10,600,000 persons; in 1891, 
12,400,000; and in 1gor. 13,500,000; and, not only was there 
more than a proportionate increase according to population, 
but, so far as investigat.on could prove, they were better paid 
than before. And what is going on is this—that as the indus- 
tries’ of this country become more and more highly developed, 
so do the cruder methods of manufacture pass on to countries 
who are in a lower condition of industrial organisation. So it 
comes to pass that a very large proportion of the so-called 
manufactured imports which come into this country are im- 
ports which only pass through the primary form of manufac- 
ture, and come here. to be worked up to a higher standard. 


SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN AT STIRLING. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S BUBBLE COMPANY. 


First came the proposal for a fresh tax on food, which was 
to raise necessarily the cost of living, but, on the other hand, 
was to raise wages. Even more: Mr. Chamberlain was pre- 
pared to go into the workman’s house and to argue it out with 
him, and to tell him by how much his wages were to go up in 
order to counterbalance the rise of prices. But the promise 
of high wages so extensively advertised in May is heard of no 
more in the autumn. Old-age pensions—(laughter)—have 
come, and they have gone. (Renewed laughter.) Mr. Cham- 
berlain wrote to a workman to say that nothing would induce 
him to take up this project if pensions were not associated 
with it. (Laughter.) Where are we amid these changing and 
shifting scenes ? Can it be that this great plan, so dramatically 
produced, was not carefully thought out, and cannot be con- 
sistently maintained ? Again, there was to be some sort of 
reciprocity with the Colonies, but now it appears that the 
Colonial industries are to be effectively protected against their 
British rivals, and that we must look in the future to a hypo- 
thetical mortgage on non-existing Colonial industries for our 
reward. (Applause.) All I can say is, that if the prospectus 
of a new company were altered in this fashion, month by month, 
what should we think of the promoters? (Laughter.) If in 
May they foretold ultimate profit after a period of possible 
sacrifice, and in October declared that there would be no 
sacrifice at all, that the shareholders would begin at once to 
make from half a farthing to twopence or twopence-halfpenny 
a week by shuffling their money from one pocket to another— 
(loud laughter)—how many people would apply for shares in 
the company ? (Renewed laughter.)—(lhursday, October 22.) 


MR. HALDANE AT EDINBURGH. 
How GERMANY CAPTURES TRADE. 


The Germans were said to have killed the chemical trade of 
this country. Mr. Haldane proceeded to indicate how the 
Germans had obtained supremacy in this industry.  Inci- 
dentally he mentioned the coal-tar trade. This was a British 
industry, and we had exported coal tar to Germany. There 
it was treated by the scientific German chemists, and the 
aniline colour trade was in their hands. The Bradford manu- 
facturers took go per cent. of their colours from Germany. In ~ 
1888 they bought £562,000, in 1898 £739,000, and in 1902 
£,1,087,742. The Turkey red dye had also passed into the 
hands of the Germans, and why was this? In 1869 the ter- 
rible German chemist began his scientific researches. He had 
studied every phase, and he had swept the industry from us. 
We were out of it in the chemical trade, and had not the know- 
ledge and the enterprise to follow up. The Germans had so 
much organised skill and science that they found out all about 
the industries, while we were content with old methods. Mr. 
Haldane indicated how the telescope trade had passed largely 
into German hands by the adoption of scientific study.— 
(Friday, October 23.) 


How CANADIAN RETALIATION AGAINST GERMANY WoRrKs.— 
The Toronto correspondent of the Daily Chronicle writes that 
the Canadian surtax upon imports from Germany has now been 
in full operation for a fortnight, just long enough for the tax- 
payers of Canada to realise that they have injured themselves 
and not the Germans by Mr. Fielding’s plan of retaliation; 
in other words, they are discovering that in this case, as in 
all others, it is the consumer who pays the duty. A canvass 
of the leading importing houses in this city engaged in the 
German trade elicited the statement in each case that the effect 
of the surtax had simply been an addition of 10 cent. to the 
price of the German manufacture. Those who thought that 
the result of the additional tax upon German goods would be 
the transference of the trade to Great Britain have been com- 
pletely disappointed. Although the duty on British goods is, 
on an average, only 20 per cent., as compared with 4o on 
German imports, “1e importers say that the British manufac- 
turer has failed to embrace the opportunity, and that the 
Canadian importer has no alternative but to continue to buy 
German goods and raise his price 10 per cent. over last year’s. 
The Germans have not reduced their prices one pfennig. 
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Pee TL IONIST Sate PROSPERIFPY * 
IN SWEDEN. 


In Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Newcastle, he repeated 
his statement that since Sweden had adopted a Protec- 
tionist policy she had enjoyed a period of extraordinary 
prosperity. 

In order to refute this remarkable statement it is only 
necessary to make a few extracts from the annual report 
to the Foreign Office (3,041) of the British Consul at 
Gothenburg for the year 1902. 

Mr. Consul Duff reports that “ dividends were, on the 
whole, insignificant during 1902. The banks and sugar 
mills certainly gave good returns, but the textile industry 
showed a particularly poor result, as also the ironworks 
anu saw mills.” “ The total export of iron from Gothen- 
burg in 1902 shows a decline, particularly in pig iron, and 
the diminution would have been felt more severely had 
there not existed contracts from preceding years to com- 
plete. Pig iron for export was difficult to dispose of, and 
there are large stocks in hand.” Of chemical wood-pulp, 
sulphite especially, “the last year must be looked upon 
as the worst in the annals of the industry as regards prices.” 
The sulphate pulp market “has been quite as bad as that 
for sulphite.” Prices in the mechanical wood-pulp market 
“have been lamentably bad, and approached the lowest 
limits ever experienced in this article.” 

The marine insurance market reveals “prospects of 
downward tendency, possibly enhanced by falling prices, 
lessened activity in commercial transactions, and great de- 
pression in the shipping trade.” Like previous years, the 
year 1902 “has been unsatisfactory to cotton spinners, espe- 
cially as regards the last four months.” During the latter 
months of the year “yarns have been in many instances 
sold far below the cost of production.” The stocks of 
staple goods in the weaving industry “ have increased mate- 
rally, which must be attributed to diminished consumption 
within the country. Future prospects, therefore, are not 
bright, unless generally improved times succeed with conse- 
quent increased power and consumption.” In the wool 
and woollen garment branches, “as a natural consequence 
of foreign competition, prices have been depressed to the 
lowest figure possible.” The so-termed Swedish wool-spin- 
ming mills “seem to have worked with little advantage 
during the past year,” and there is “a real danger of over- 
production.” 

“The large and expensive guano and oil mills on this 
coast are altogether on the decline.” Of the condition of 
the country generally we are told that there is “less em- 
ployment for the working classes,” and that “strikes have 
not been infrequent.” 

In the Uddevalla district Mr. Vice-Consul Thorburn re- 
ports that “business has been dull during the year,” and 
that “the affairs of the agriculturists in this dis- 
trict cannot be said to be in a flourishing state.” 
From Warberg Mr. Vice-Consul Jobson writes 
that the statistics show “a _ reduction in im. 
ports of almost 30 per cent., which is not encouraging, 
proving, as it does, that the consuming power is on the 
decline.” However, this, he contends, is partly explained 
by the improvement in home industries and partly by the 
import vd other Swedish ports. From Halmstad, Mr. 
Vice-Consul Schele reports that “the generally unsatisfac- 
tory state of trade and commerce in 1gor in most branches 
of business has also been apparent during 1902.” The 
depression in the shipping trade has been felt severely. 
Exporters of mining timber “have been losing money to 
no small extent.” The carrying trade has given very small 
satisfaction, and “if no improvement takes place this enter- 
prise will be greatly jeopardised.” Vice-Consul Flensburg 
writes from Malmo that “great depression in trade has 
been prevalent during 1902, chiefly owing to strikes.” 

In this connection the following extracts from a letter, 
which appeared in the Times of October 23, from Mr. 
Edric H. Bayley, a large employer of labour in South 
London, are full of interest: 

“Having a business undertaking which has necessitated 


my presence there from time to time, I have had many 
Opportunities of observing the condition of the people, 
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Sweden is prosperous, but its prosperity is due to its great 
natural wealth in iron mines, timber, and granite, and to 
the education and enterprise of its people. Protection has 
retarded its progress cnd driven trade away, as the follow- 
ing illustration will show. Sweden formerly did a large 
and profitable export trade in bacon. A duty was placed on 
maize, and this flourishing trade was immediately destroyed, 
the farmers finding that they could not afford to keep pigs 
without the cheap maize on which they had been fed. The 
trade all went to Denmark which adopts a policy of free 
imports. Denmark, which has none of Sweden’s natural 
sources of wealth, has, under a system of free imports, ad- 
vanced in wealth and prosperity at an immensely more rapid 
rate than Sweden. It is, therefore, not surprising that at 
the recent Agricultural Congress, held last week at Copen- 
hagen, it was unanimously resolved to support a continu- 
ance of the policy of free imports. 

“During the past twenty years Sweden has had a Protec- 
tionist majority in the Riksdag, and has steadily increased 
its Protective duties, with the result that the cost of living 
has increased 20 per cent. I am not able to give the figures 
as to wages generally, but I know that in our Swedish fac- 
tory the wages are 40 per cent. less than we pay for the 
same class of work in our London factory. The rate of emi- 
gration from Sweden is as high as it is from most Protected 
countries. In the ten years 1871 to 1._» the number of emi- 
grants was 150,269; in the ten years 1891 to 1900 the number 
was 246,811, a serious drain on a country which has only a 
population of 5,000,000. Sweden, with its rich natural 
resources, Ought to be, and under a Free Trade policy pos- 
sibly would be, a great manufacturing country. Its exports, 
however, consist merely in raw material, as iron and timber, 
and partly-manufactured articles, as doors, &c. Industries 
started under the Protective duties, as spinning, weaving, 
shoes, carpets, hats, &c., do no export trade. They are hot- 
house growths, paying dividends of 20 to 25 per cent. to 
their shareholders by supplying the consumers with inferior 
goods at exorbitant prices.” 


Mr. Chamberlain appears to have been singularly un- 
fortunate in holding up Sweden as a model for imitation. 


DIFFICULTIES OF PRoTEcTION.—Our Berlin correspondent 
sends us an illustration of thorough-going Protection. It has 
paid the German glove manufacturers to send their material 
abroad to be sewn, and the sewn material is admitted duty free. 
The Minister of Commerce, intending to encourage native 
‘Sewing Schools,” and to establish industry in Germany, re- 
cently issued a decree withdrawing the privilege of free import 
from the sewn material. The Berlin Chamber of Commerce has 
found it necessary to petition the Minister not to be so energetl- 
cally Protectionist, and to withdraw his decree, because, as they, 
allege, the foreign stitch is essential if the German glove manu- 
facturers are to compete successfully in the foreign markets. 


Wuo Paip THE Import Duty on Corn ?—At the quarterly 
meeting of the Star Corn Millers’ Society, Oldham, on Satur- 
day, a delegate asked for an explanation of an item of Cus- 
toms rebate” amounting to £585 which appeared in the receipts. 
The Chairman (Mr. S. Platt) explained that when the shilling 
import duty was removed they had a large quantity of corn 
in stock on which the duty had been paid, and this sum was 
allowed as rebate. The delegate observed that they were often 
told that it was the producer who paid the import duty, and 
it seemed singular that that society should be paying duties 
which some people told them the producer would pay. The 
Chairman said that a small company paid more than £10,000 
last year owing to the corn tax, and if they were subjected to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s 2s. tax the sum which they would have to 
pay would be more than £20,000 a year. 

“Dumpinc”” WELCOMED aT GLAscow.—Dr. William Jacks, 
head of one of the largest iron and steel firms in Glasgow, has 
informed a Daily Chronicle correspondent that dumping 
benefits the entire community. “I will take one concrete case 
out of many similar experiences to illustrate this. My firm re- 
cently received a large order for cast-iron water-pipes from 
Canada. We inquired the price from Scotch, English, and Be'gian 
firms, but found that the latter w re considerably the lowest 
even after taking into account the one-third rebate which the 
Canadian Government allows on goods of British manufacture. 
One Scotch founder said that it would be impossible to accept 
the order unless we could sell him the necessary raw iron at 
2s. 6d. per ton less than the market price, but as none of the 
pig-iron makers would make a reduction we had decided to 
accept the Belgian o.ier, and had already written out the order, 
when we received two cables, one from Alabama and the other 
from Cape Breton, asking us to make a bss for 10,000 and 
s,o00 tons of foundered iron. We did so at a price which 
would enable the Scotch founders to make the pipes, and they 
got the work. The result was that though American and Cana- 
dian iron was used instead of belgian iron, a considerable 
number of Lanarkshire workmen were employed for weeks at 
good wages. In addition, the billets were brought to-- this 
country in British ships, whereas had Belgium got the ozder 
her pig-iron would have been used and the pipes probably 
have been conveyed across the sea in foreign ships. 
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WEDNESDAY, October 21.—Mr. Chamberlain at Tynemouth 


demands a mandate from the electors for his policy. 

At Oldham Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Winston Churchill make 
strong Free Trade speeches. Lord Hugh said he was for 
standing in the old path of Free Trade, which had led to so 
much prosperity. Mr. Winston Churchill did not want to see 
party politicians and Government officials thrusting their butter 
fingers into all the delicate and sensitivé operations of 
commerce and capital. 

The Premier of Ontario, whilst expressing support of Mr, 
Chamberlain's policy, says he attaches no importance to the 
suggestion that the colonies should not enter on new industries 
{or which they have the capital and skill. 


THURSDAY, October 22.—The Dazly Chronicle announces that the 
Government will meet Parliament next year and go to the 
country during the Easter recess. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman at Stirling describes the Fiscal 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain as a one-man policy, his belief being 
that the present conditions were so satisfactory that but for 
Mr. Chamberlain there would not have been a hundred men in 
the whole country talking about tariffs and duties at this 
moment. 

Lord George Hamilton, at Ealing, while crediting Mr. 
Chamberlain with the highest motives, believes the scheme of 
Fiscal Reform to be economically unsound and _ industrially 
injurious. 

Sir John Gorst, at the City of London Tradesmen’s Club, 
maintains that if our commercial supremacy is threatened, it 
is because we are not as healthy nor as well instructed a people 
as some of our competitors. 

Sir E. Grey, at Alnwick, says it is on the foundation of Free 
Trade that has been reared the edifice of our national pro- 
sperity, and to break up the foundation would be to shake and 
possibly ruin that edifice. 


FRIDAY, October 23.—The Leamington and Warwick contest 
results in the re-election of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Lyttelton, the figures being Lyttelton (U.) 2,689, Berridge (Free 
Trader) 2,499, a majority of 190. As compared with the 
election of 1900 the Liberal poll has increased 545, while the 
Unionist vote declined 106. Mr. Lyttelton declared against 
food taxes. 

Mr. Victor Cavendish says his policy is for retaliation, 
although he hates the word. 

Earl Cowper, Lord Ebrington, and Lord Monteagle join the 
Free Food League. 

Mr. Haldane, at Edinburgh, contends that the loss of certain 
British trades is due to the application of science to German 
industries. 


SATURDAY, October 24.—Mr. Brodrick, at Guildford, admits that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s more advanced proposals might involve some 
sacrifice in the first instance on the part of the working classes, 
and upon some aspects of that scheme we required more infor- 
mation before we took any further step. 

Mr. Asquith, at Newcastle, asks Mr. Chamberlain to state 
why, if the tax on food does not fall on the consumer, he 
exempted maize and bacon? Mr. Chamberlain said maize was 
the food of the poorest and bacon the staple food of many of 
the population. But if the foreigner paid the tax, why should 
he not pay on the food of the poorest ? 

Sir A. Hood, Chief Ministerial Whip, says he sees no reason 
why the geseral election should not take place in 1904 or 
1905. 

Monpay, October 26.—Mr. Chamberlain writes to a Birmingham 
correspondent that, ‘‘unless we are content to fall back into 
the condition of a second Holland, and be a distributing and 
not a manufacturing nation, we must wake up and meet the 
new conditions.” 


Tugspay, October 27,—Lord Hugh Cecil calls attention to the 
fact that no fewer than eight members of the Cabinet that 
took office in 1895 belong to the Unionist Free Food League. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Liverpool, pledges’ himself that his 
scheme shall not involve an increase in the cost of food. He 
urges that consistency and interest require that trade unions 
should give him their support. 

Mr. Arthur Elliott at Durham, says our Free Trade policy 
cannot be reversed except after years of struggle, difficulty, 
and possible turmoil. The Blue Book showed that so far from 
there being industrial decay, there was every prospect ofa 
great, glorious, and prosperous future. 

Lord Dunglass retires from the Unionist candidature for 
Berwickshire, being opposed to both Mr. Balfour's and Mr, 
Chamberlain’s policies. 

Replying to a correspondent on the question of the Free 
Trade fue rejoining the Liberal Party, the Duke of 
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Devonshire says that the proceedings at the conference at 
Newcastle last week may make it necessary for Unionists to 
reconsider their position. 1 


Mr. G. H. Reid, in opening his campaign for the Common- 
wealth Parliament, says the free traders are prepared to make 
substantial concessions to. the Motherland, and not sham con- 
cessions such as are proposed by the Ministry. 


It having been stated by a Bristol paper that Sir M. Hicks 
Beach intends to support Mr. Balfour’s policy, the former tele- 
graphs, ‘‘ Shail state my views on Sheffield policy in speech.” 


PUBLICATIONS.” OF .THE Saas 
TRADE UNION. 


NOW READY— 


THE FREE TRADE UNION HANDBOOK 


FOR SPEAKERS ON THE 


TARIFF QUESTION. 


Price 6d. Post Free 73d. 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 


“THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
By L. G. CHIOZZA»MONEY. 


Price 3d. at the Bookstalls. Post Free from the 
Free Trade Union, 4d. 


RECENT LEAFLETS. 


To the Farm Labourers of Great Britain. 
Retaliation. 

Mr. Chamberlain on Retaliation. 
Retaliation v. Free Trade. 


20. 
21. 


24. Answer to Birmingham Leaflet No. 2. 
25. Answer to Birmingham Leaflet No. 5. 
26. Answer to Birmingham Leaflet No. 12. 


The New Fiscal Policy in its Relation to Shipping. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals. 

29. What I Have Said. 

Exports of Manufactured Goods. 

31. Protection and Low Wages. 

Free Trade Brings Prosperity. 


The above Leaflets may be obtained in quantities 
from the Secretary, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., by the 
agents of the Free Trade Members of Parliament, or 
candidates, and by the Secretaries of Co-operative 
Societies, Trades Councils, or Trade Unions, and other 
organisations on their undertaking to distribute what 
they receive. 

Single copies will be sent on payment of postage 
to intending speakers at Free Trade meetings and 
others engaged in definite work on behalf of Free 
Trade. 


The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it, Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any i,regularity 
in the supply. : 


Priated and Published for Tuk Frez Trapg Union by Tug Speaker Pusrisning Company, Ltp., 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. London, W.C. 
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Pepe Or THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s opening speech at Glasgow has now 
been published in the National Review. There is only 
one change of importance. Mr. Chamberlain said that a 
duty of ro per cent. on finished manufactures would give 
the Exchequer at least £9,000,000 a year; he now adds: 

“Tt might be nearly 15,000,000 if we accept the Board of 
Trade estimate of £148,000,000 as the value of our imports 
of manufactures and partly manufactured goods.” 
So that Mr. Chamberlain appears from this to be prepared 
to tax not merely finished articles but also partially manu- 
factured commodities which are needed for British in- 
dustry, amounting (according to, the last Board of Trade 
specification) to nearly 50,000,000 ; that is to say, he is 
prepared to hamper our manufacturers still more in their 
competition with the foreigner. Further, he makes no 
distinction whatever between the sources from which these 
various commodities are derived, and his figure does not 
allow for re-exports, which amount to some 20 milhons. 


In one of his speeches at Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain 
said : 

“We cannot properly measure the present position of the 
working classes of this country by the sort of returns ites 
political economists provide for us, and which deal only 
with the higher class of workmen. They never deal with 
the amcunt of employment which each working man has; 
they deal with the average rate of wages, which ig quite 
different.” 

Mr. A. L. Bowley writes to the Zzmes, of November 3, to 
challenge both these statements. He deals first with the 
statement that the statistics of wages deal only with skilled 
workmen, and the implication that an investigation of the 
wages of labourers would tell a different story. He points 
out that the Blue Book includes wage returns for agricul- 


‘tural labourers and builders’ labourers, and that these 


statistics can be easily supplemented from other sources : 


“The evidence shows that the average money wages of 
the English agricultural labourer were in 1902 10 per cent. 
higher than in 1892, having risen year by year since 1888. 
Again, if we consult the Labour Department publications 
on the standard time rates in 1893 and 1900 we find that the 
average hourly rate of wages of builders’ labourers in the 
100 districts included in both years was five and one-tenth 
of a penny (about) in 1893, and five and two-thirds of a 
penny in 1g0o0o. This is again a rise of 10 per cent. The 
rise shown for the group included in the Fiscal Blue Book, 
which itself relates chiefly to skilled workmen, is to per 
cent. for the same period. This confirms the opinion to 
which my researches in the history of wages have led me, 
that in general labourers’ and artisans’ wages have risen in 
the same period, and at not far from the game rate.” 


In regard to the second point, Mr. Bowley says: 


““Tgnorance as to the regularity of employment does not 
justify the assumption that the irregularity is considerable, 
or that it is increasing. Unfortunately there is not, and, I 
believe, never has been, any satisfactory evidence as to the 
want of, or irregularity of work, but there is evidence that 
the irregul*-ity has not increased in recent years. All the 
recent information is tabulated in the ninth Annual Abstract 
of Labour Statistics, pages 2 to 9, and can easily be com- 
pared with earlier statistics. The figures include London 
dock labourers, tin-plate works, textile trades, the pig-iron 
industry, building trades, and others. It is quite impossible 
to study these figures without coming to the conclusion that 
the years from 1890 to 1900 at any rate were years of ex- 
ceptionally good employment.” 


At Liverpool, on October 28, Mr. Chamberlain quoted 
Professor Nicholson as one who had said: 


“That a part of any duty imposed on imports, a part at 
any rate, is paid not by the consumer but by the foreigrf ex- 
porter.” 


Professor Nicholson writes with some indignation to the 
Times, of October 31, to point out that this is an altogether 
illegitimate use of his name. Like all other economists, he 
has admitted that in some circumstances it is possible that 
part of an import duty may fall on the foreigner, but he is 
most emphatically of opinion that those circumstances are 
not frequent, and where they do occur are not likely to con- 
tinue. He asserts that : 


“Most commonly the tax falls (with the surcharges) on 
the consumer, and it seldom happens that the conditions 
are such that it will strike the foreign producer seriously; ” 


and in regard to the wheat duty he says: 


“If Britain imposes a tax on wheat it is doubtful if any 
part would fall on the foreign producer.” 


He refers also to Mill and Sidgwick, both of whom Mr. 
Chamberlain quoted, and shows, what every student of the 
subject knows, that Mr. Chamberlain takes the statement 
of those (as of other economists) as to what would be likely 
tc happen in exceptional cases, and makes such exceptional 
results into the universal rule. 


The general theory of the incidence of import duties, 
though somewhat complicated and difficult in detail, is in 
its main outlines perfectly clear. The answer to the 
question as to who bears an import duty—the producer or 
the consumer—depends on the relative strength of the 
desire to sell and tne desire to buy. If, for example, 
Great Britain imposed a duty on a commodity like wheat, 
which we must have, then the consumer must bear the 
increased cost. If he reduces his consumption, he lowers 
his standard of living, and diminishes his labour efficiency ; 
and the same result will follow from recourse to less nour- 
ishing ‘substitutes for the taxed wheat (e.g., pota- 
toes, to which the German workman is reported to be 
turning to-day in consequence of the rise in the price of 
grain). Because he could not do without steam coal the 
foreigner was compelled to bear a portion of the tax re- 
cently imposed upon coal, but the foreign consumers of 
the inferior kinds, not having so strong an impulse to buy, 
were able to throw the burden of the tax upon the British 
producer. If only part of the supply is taxed, then it is 
certain that the price of the whole supply will rise, if not 
to the amount of the tax, certainly to a considerable ex- 
tent ; qtherwise there will be no advantage, no impetus, to 
the producer of the untaxed supply (in the case of wheat, 
to the Canadian and Australian). The foreign producer 
will only take the tax upon himself if it is absolutely neces- 
sary for him to keep in the market of the taxing country— 
a condition which certainly does not apply to the American 
producer, who will soon be fully occupied in supplying the 
needs of his own country. And even if he must take the 
whole or part of the duty upon himself at first, then unless 
he is making an abnormal profit (which is not apparently 
the case) he will do so only so long as he finds it impos- 
sible to change his market or transfer his capital to other 
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industries. So that in regard to Great Britain, which 
must have the corn and cannot reduce her demand with- 
out damaging herself, all economic theory agrees with the 
above quoted opinion of Professor Nicholson. It will be 
seen that the alternative is in the case of corn particularly 
damaging to the Protectionist case. If the price does not 
rise in proportion to the tax, it will be because the con- 
sumption falls off; and it must be remembered that the 
first to reduce the consumption will be the very poor, who 
are already living on the very margin. 


Mr. Chamberlain at Liverpool on October 28 dealt with 
a number of local industries in the effort to prove that 
they were being ruined by Free Trade. He mentioned 
wire manufactures. Our exports of those goods were 
£772,000 in 1898, and have since risen steadily up to 
#£1,042,000 in 1902. In wire drawing Germany used to 
have almost the monopoly, but has now lost much of it. 
Warrington, Sheffield, and Birmingham firms are now 
competing with Germany, partly because they are able to 
use German rolled wire as raw material ; they buy the rolls, 
make the wire, and sell it to the German in spite of the 
tariff, because they can get their material more cheaply 
than their German competitors, for whom the price of 
material is forced up by the tariff and the cartels. Of re- 
cent years the German export trade has declined and the 
import has increased. In regard to wire nails, it is suffi- 
cient to quote Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, who wrote in 
August last: 


““On behalf of my own company, and on behalf of any 
manufacturer who is fit to be in the business, I altogether 
repudiate the suggestion that we need protective tariffs, or 
would benefit by them. My company has always done a good 
business in the better qualities of wire nails, both for home 
and export, and that business we are increasing year by 
year. It is a fact that we have not been able to compete in 
the commoner lines, but I no more attribute this inability to 
unfair competition on the part of the foreigner than I attri- 
bute their inability to compete with us in some other lines 


to unfair competition on our part. Similar cases have 
come to my notice before, and I have invariably found the 
explanation of the foreigner’s success to lie in some natural 
advantage or—and this is more often the case—in wiser 
methods of business. I have no doubt that before very long 
the able men who serve my company will have discovered 
the secret of cheap wire nails, and we shall then add that 
line to the many others we have captured from worthy com- 
petitors. Meanwhile, if the knot is to be cut by making all 
England pay more for its nails, you take away from in- 
ventors the incentive to invention and reward the dullards 
for their dulness.” 


Mr. Chamberlain also made a great point of the decline 
of the glass industry. He referred to bottle manufacture 
and plate glass. Now, our export of glass bottles was 
valued at £364,000 in 1898, and £470,000 in 1902. ‘The 
number of furnace holes working in Yorkshire in 1875 
was 331, and in 1902 510, the persons employed being 
about 993 in the former year, and 1,530 in the latter. In 
regard to plate glass the main import is from Belgium, 
which has the advantage of pessessing a fine white sand 
which is necessary for the best glass. This sand used to 
be brought over by Belgian boats as ballast to the north 
of England, particularly to Newcastle; that is to say, it 
was dumped. It exists in England, but cannot be got 
to Newcastle nearly as cheaply. The Belgians have now 
given up sending it in this way, and the glass trade has 
consequently been affected unfavourably to a considerable 
extent. 


Mr. Chamberlain further remarked : 


“‘T believe all the plate-glass works, or at all events all 
but one have been closed, and the plate-glass works em- 
ployed 20,000 English workmen; now, therefore, it has all 
gone,” 
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As to this, a competent ‘authority gee: Hadley) writes 
in the AMlanchester Guardian : 


“It is true there is only one firm with two works in 
England, but quite as much or a little more is made as in 
1878 when several firms were manufacturing. At no time 
can there have been more than 2,500 to 3,000 persons a 
ployed in the trade including women and young children.” 


But Mr. Chamberlain’s greatest blunder in connection 
with the plate grass trade, was to place the number of men 
thrown out of employment by foreign competition at 
20,000. Now, our total imports of plate-glass amount to 
a value of £492,000, and if absolutely the whole of this 
sum went in wages, it would not give employment to 
20,000 men at ros. a week. In reality, taking 50 per 
cent. as the portion spent directly on wages, and supposing 
the average wage to be 30s. a week, about 3,000 men 
would be employed in producing the whole amount of our 
imported glass. — 


Having been Colonial Secretary for eight years Mr. 
Chamberlain might, be expected to know more about the 
history of Colonial Government than he does of the move- 
ments of trade. Yet one of his most outrageous misstate 
ments is contained in his reference to Cobden’s attitude t 
the old “colonial system” in his Liverpool speech. Quot- 
ing a letter in which Cobden spoke of getting rid of the 
“colonial system” by Free Trade he infers that Cobden’s 
secret aim was “the disruption of the Empire.” Can Mr. 
Chamberlain really be unaware that the “colonial system” 
meant the system of governing the colonies from Downing- 
Street, with all its attendant waste and friction ? And is he 
so little read in Imperial history as not to know that it was 
precisely the abandonment of the old colonial system which 
bound the colonies to us and made the Empire the united 
whole which he found it when he went into the Colonial 
Office ? The gross unfaimess of his imputation on Col 
den is well exposed by Mr. R. C. Fisher in the Times of 
November 4, who quotes a passage ini a speech of Cooden 
at Manchester in 1849, in which the charge is answered by 
anticipation : 


“People tell me I want to abandon our colonies, put I 
say, do you intend to hold your colonies by the sword, by 
armies, and ships of war? That is not a permanent hold 
on them. I want to retain them by their affections.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s historical statements are as reckless as 
his statistical comparisons. 


In his speech at Aberdeen on Tuesday night, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer remarked that it had been said 
that under the tariffs foreign countries were going 
to ruin, but he thought that Great Britain might 
well have a share in that ruin — an effort at 
humour which seems to have met with the full 
approval of his audience. But if the Chancellor had 
taken the trouble to study the Board of Trade Blue Book 
he would probably not have considered that an assimila- 
tion of British conditions to those existent in Germany 
is in any way desirable. He must know, or ought to know, 
that in the European countries which are Protectionist 
money wages are considerably lower than in Great Britain, 
whilst cost of living is diminishing faster here than else- 
where. He must know—what is the judgment of every 
competent observer of the conditions of life upon the 
Continent—that the standard of living for the working 
classes is not nearly so high as in this country, and that 
their position is, in many cases, more like that in which our 
own people suffered before the reforms of Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone. 

At the time of the Chancellor’s speech, Mr. Morley, at 
Rushcliffe, was dealing with the same question. He 
pointed out that some four millions of workers, or two- 
thirds of the whole, in Germany are returned as earming 
less than 15s.a week. “So far from being a paradise, it is 
not even purgatory. It is a still lower stage than pur- 
gatory.” And in regard to France, Mr. Morley quoted a 
speech made the other day by a leading French politician, 
who said that the average weekly wages amongst the 
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weavers of France was from 12s. to 14s., the hours of 
work over sixty a week, and the cost of living 30 per cent. 
higher than in England. If Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
really desires that we should enjoy the same fortune in this 
matter, he must have a curious conception of what con- 
stitutes prosperity. 


We give this week a set of charts showing what has been 
the true course of our exports of British and Irish produce 
during the last fifty years. The different units employed 
for measuring quantities of commodities (cwt., tons, lb., 
pairs, etc.,), make it almost impossible to indicate the 
movement of total quantities of exports, and the values 
given in our official returns only obscure the movement, 
since they take no account of the variation of prices. It 
is only by the method of index numbers, which indicate the 
variations in the average prices of great numbers of commo- 
dities, explained in the notes to the chart, that it is possible 
to measure the increase or decrease in the volume of the 
quantities of our export. The chief table which we give 


shows quite clearly and conclusively the greatness of the 


increase in our exports of British and Irish produce during 
the period under review, and shows how absolutely false 
is the doctrine which represents those exports as stationary 
and our industries as stagnant. 


ite ECONOMY OF “TRUTH. 


R. MORLEY took the right line in his speech at 
Nottingham on Tuesday in abandoning the defen- 

sive on the fiscal issue for a direct attack upon Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals. What are the broad facts of the case ? 
Sixty years ago the bulk of our population was groaning 
under the burden of the Protective system. The Free 
Trade agitation removed the burden, and, like a spring re- 
leased from its weight, our industry expanded with astonish- 
ing rapidity. Inthe course of sixty years our prosperity has 
grown in a degree unexampled in our previous history. It 
is a prosperity shared—not as fully as might be wished, but 
still shared—by all classes. Judged by every possible test 
we are in all matters of material comfort far better off than 
at any earlier period of our history. In every point the 


prophecies of prosperity by the Free Traders have 
been amply redeemed. In the present year our 
foreign trade bids fair to reach a total which 


it has never attained before. Our Colonial Empire, 
which sixty years ago was threatening to fall from 
us, has been consolidated in sentiment by this same 
fiscal system and the political freedom which has been its 
natural accompaniment. The “colonial system” which 
Cobden denounced—the system of governing the colon‘es 
from Downing Street-—has been abandoned for the system 
of autonomy which Lord Durham saw to. be the only means 
of saving the colonies. 

In the face of all this experience Mr. Chamberlain comes 
forward and tells us that our existing fiscal system is break- 
ing up our Empire and ruining our commerce. He pro- 
poses to revert to an antiquated principle; he proposes to 
put burdens upon the food, necessaries, and comforts of all 
classes, burdens which will press most heavily upon the 
poorest. _ It is a mistake to meet so outrageous a 
proposal by merely defensive arguments. What is 
wanted is an attack to bring home to _ people 
the danger with which they are threatened and the out- 
rageous character of the sophistries under which that 
danger is concealed. We want to bring home to every 
household in the land what Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
would cost it, to show broadly what were the circumstances 
of the mass ot the people in the bad old days, and what is 
the lot of the workers in Protectionist countries of Europe 
at the present day. These broad facts once understood, 
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we do not believe that the great majority of English people 
will have anything to say to the proposed changes in our 
fiscal policy. The shifts to which Mr. Chamberlain has 
been put in his endeavour to make out a case for the 
decline of his country are illustrated by some of the points 
which we discuss in another column. It was only possible 
to make out the beginnings of a plausible case for the 
stagnation of our export trade, firstly, by starting from an 
abnormal year, 1872, and, secondly, by ignoring shipping. 
At Liverpool! Mr. Chamberlain could hardly ignore ship- 
ping, and here the figures are really too strong for him. 
He can only cling to his pessimism by taking as the basis 
of his comparisons with our shipping, not fhe shipping of 
any single country, but that of the wnole world. We are 
to be alarmed if our shipping does not increase, not only 
faster than that of America, of Germany, of France, or 
America and Germany and France put together, but faster 
than that of all foreign nations. What Protectionist 
country could stand such a test? Yet when the figures are 
rightly stated Great Britain not only stands the test, but 
comes out of it triumphantly, for here, as in so many 
cases, Mr. Chamberlain is gravely misinformed as to his 
figures. We set out elsewhere details which show that, 
far from our shipping having relatively stagnated during 
the years which Mr. Chamberlain selected (1890 to 1901), 
it has in point of fact grown faster than the over-sea ship- 
ping of all the nations of the world put together. In the 
face of these figures we are told that our trade is stagnant, 
and that we are doomed to commercial decadence. 

In fact, the list of Mr. Chamberlain’s inaccuracies grows 
longer every time an independent investigator looks into 
his figures. He distinctly misquotes three leading econo- 
mists on the question of the effect of import duties upon 
prices, and two of his misquotations are made in the face 
of a recently published manifesto signed by both of his 
authorities and referred to by him in his own speeches. 
He attributes to Cobden the desire to get rid of our 
colonies, when Cobden’s real object was to get rid of the 
Downing: Street Government, which was alienating our 
colonies from us, and to retain them, as they have, in fact, 
been retained, by giving them self-government. His asser- 
tions as to special industries repeatedly conflict with the 
facts. He assures us that 20,000 men have been thrown 
out of employment in the plate-glass trade, while the im- 
port figures show that if every sheet of plate glass im- 
ported into this country were made by British labour not 
more than 3,000 men—one might more fairly say 2,000— 
could be employed profitably therein. He puts the wire 
manufacture among our lost industries, whereas the exports 
increased from £770,000 in 1898 to £1,040,000 in 1902, 
and the truth is that our expansion in this case is due to 
the greater cheapness of raw material which enables us 
to compete successfully with the Germans, who have to pay 
an import duty of 30s..a ton. He attributes the destruc- 
tion of an older form of the alkali industry to foreign 
competition, whereas in fact it is an antiquated process 
which has been superseded by one which is more efficient. 
He persists in attributing’ greater prosperity to protected 
countries in face of the comparisons of wages and the 
cost of living in Germany and in England elicited by the 
inquiry which he himself caused to be set on foot. 

The result of these and similar inaccuracies is that m 
th> minds of all men who have followed the controversy 
Mr. Chamberlain’s authority is shattered. No statement 
that he makes as to figures or as to authorities can be 
accepted without verification, and those who cannot give 
an accurate account of the facts as they are can hardly 
obtain credence for their improbable prophecies of the facts 
that will Ve. 
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RAPOR TS CAND VE Rte io: 


The three accompanying charts are intended to show the true course of our Export Trade in British and Irish Produce and Manufactures since 1854. The 
first chart shows the movement of general prices in the United Kingdom according to the frontispiece of the Board of Trade Blue Book. This is done by the method 
of ‘index numbers,” which show the movements in the average prices of goods in each year. Average prices in the year 1871 being taken as a standard, prices in 
every other year are given in percentages of the prices for that year. These percentages are the “index numbers” in each year. ‘hus the index number for 1871 is 
100, and for 1902 it is 79. This means that prices on the average dropped 21 per cent. between 1871 and 1902. 

The general course of prices as shown by the index numbers is as follows: From roo in 1871 prices rose rapidly until 1873, then fell steadily until 1896, when the 
index number wes down to 70; it rose to about 82 in 1900, and has since fallen to 79. That is to say, commodities worth 100 shillings in 1871 would now only be 
valued at 79 shillings. 

The third chart applies this result to the value of our exports of home produce of all kinds—it shows the actual values of these commodities, and also what 
their value would have been if prices had remained the same as in 1871. It will be seen that the actual value has risen somewhat since 18 


7x, but it is much more 
important to notice the great upward movement of the dotted line, which shows the adjusted values. If whilst prices have persistently fallen since 1871 the total 
value of our exports has not fallen, but, in fact, slightly advanced, it is evident that we must have exported a constantly increasing amount of commodities, and the 
dotted line shows how this increase has taken place. 


The second chart applies the results obtained in the third to show that the ger cata exports, z.e., the amount of exports per head of population, measured in 
this way have increased, though population has increased also with great rapidity. 


MOVEMENTS OF PRICES. 
I.—CHART SHOWING THE LINE OF INDEX NUMBERS, EXPRESSING CHANGES IN THE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, ACCORDING TO THE BoaRD oF TRADE BLveE Book, 


SCALE SOR INDEX NUMELAS 
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EXPORTS PER HEAD. 
11.—CHARYT SHOWING LINE OF fer capita EXPORTS OF Britisu AND IRISH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES, BASED ON THE LINE OF THE CoRRECTED VALUES GIVEN IN 
THE Cuset or Exports (‘HART III.). N.B.—Tue ger capita EXPORTS HAVE BEEN CALCULATED ONLY .FOR CRITICAL YEARS, 2.€., FOR YEARS OF MAXIMUM AND 
MINIMIMUM Exrorr's. 
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THE GROWTH ,OF EXPORTS. 


PRICES AND CORRECTED VALUES. 


O54 


I1l—Chart showing tine of Exports 


of British and Irish Produce and 
Manufactures strictly according 
to the Board of Trade Blue 
Book, and the line of Exports 
with the value adjusted accord- 
ing tothe Board of Trade Index 


Numbers shown in Chart I. 
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THE GERMAN AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER. 


(By a FELLOW OF THE Royat Economic SOcIETY.) 


IN the discussion of the question of Free Trade and Pro- 
tection it is too often assumed that the industrial labourer 
is the centre of the problem, and the labourer on the land 
is ignored. Yet unless the imposition of corn duties, with 
a consequent higher price of produce, higher rents, and a 
higher value of land, not merely ameliorates the condition 
of the agricultural labourer but entirely raises his status in 
society and civilisation, Protection passes condemnation 
upon itself. Germany has been cited as a country which 
has adopted Protection with advantage, and it is instructive 
to inquire into the position of.the rural labourer there. It 
has been proved over and over again that, despite the de- 
cline of corn prices which took place during the second 
half of last century, rents on the whole increased to an 
enormous degree. While, however, the price of grain has 
fallen and the wages of labour have shown an upward ten- 
dency, many other articles of consumption and use, as well 
as rents and taxation, have advanced, so that the: labourer’s 
actual position is in general but little better. 

Not only so, but such progress as the agricultural 
labourer has made has been due less to the desire, or even 
the willingness, of the landowners to improve his position 
than to the competition for his services which was set up 
by the manufacturers in the seventies and onward. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century wages in North Germany 
rarely exceeded od. a day, and it was several years after 
the French war before they advanced to 1s. In the words 
of a recent German writer: “ Agricultural wages have only 
increased in a time of sinking corn prices, when the de- 
velopment of industry led to such an increase of the work- 
people therein engaged that the agricultural employers, in 
order to obtain labourers at all, were compelled to pay 
higher wages as well.” The best that Professor von der 
Goltz, one of the highest authorities upon the land ques- 
tion, can say of the position of the rural labourers is that 
“ They and their families have an assured, if often a penu- 
rious, subsistence, provided no unusual or unpropitious 
circumstances occur, such as the failure of the potatoes or 
that of corn, whereby the earnings for threshing are re- 
duced to a minimum, long sickness, or a too numerous 
family.” Unfortunately these “unpropitious circum- 
stances” are of very frequent occurrence, and the “ too 
numerous family” is the rule rather than the exception. 

The rates of wages vary naturally in different parts of 
the country, but in general it may be taken for granted that 
the worst paid Jabour is that which is employed on the 
large corn-growing estates, and particularly those situated 
in districts like North and North-East Prussia, far re- 
moved from centres of industry. While on _ the 
Rhine and in Alsace rates of from is. 8d. to 1s. rod. are 
usual, in Pomerania, the Mecklenburgs, and the more dis- 
tant East, sixpence or ninepence a day is as much as an 
average labourer can count on. ‘Taking all the provinces 
of Prussia together the wages of out-workers vary from 
1s. 6d. to 2s. per day in summer and from ts. to 1s. 4d. per 
day in winter. The average in the West of the Empire is 
about 1s. 3d. or 1s. 4d. in summer, with a deduction of from 
twopence to threepence per day in winter. Women are 
paid, at the most, half the wages of men, and children only 
a quarter. ‘ 

When we are told that in the more progressive and pros- 
perous districts the wages are now as much as 50 per cent. 
higher than twenty years ago, the first reflection suggested 
is that the condition out of which the labourer has been 
raised must have been one of simple desperation. For, 
after all, how far has this 50 per cent. advance brought 
hime Quite recently a monograph was published by Dr. 
W. Rubow upon the social and agrarian conditions preva- 
lent in the Pomeranian rural commune of Schwessin, with 
a view to demonstrating the positive injury done to small 
peasant proprietors and tenant farmers by the corn duties. 


The writer says that the wages and standard of life of the 


labouring c’ ss.in that part of Pomerania are far above the 
average of ‘he,province. Even so, a permanent labourer 


only earns 1s. a day the whole year round, with payments 
in kind which bring his entire pay to £27 or £30; while 
the day’s wages of forest labourers for exhausting work 
are 1s. without extras. On the largest farms a hind re- 
ceives £8 5s. in money (formerly £5 to £6), several 
pounds of wool and material for clothing and shirts of a 
value of 15s., food which at 9d. a day comes to £13 14s., 
and a Christmas present of 1os., making a total of £23 4s. 
A maid earns £20 4s., made up of £4 Ios. in money, 
Al Ios. in goods (three aprons, 2 Ib. of wool, two dresses, 
24 ells of linen, and 4 pecks of linseed), £13 13s. in food, 
and a Christmas present of ros. 

But such rates are princely as compared with the general 
trun of North ‘termany. Upon many estates of Hast 
Prussia at the present time the entire income of a labourer 
and his family, inclusive of all payments in kind, does not 
exceed £20, and, indeed, the basis of earnings adopted 
by the insurance authorities, upon which compensation is 
awarded in case of accident, is, in general, exactly this 
sum. A Berlin workman who, from inability to find em- 
ployment in his trade, hired himself for a year upon a 
Mecklenburg estate lately put on record his experiences, 
and a truly lurid light they throw on the social conditions 
prevalent in that backward part of the country. Of the 
tesult of his year’s labour he says: 

“When I left I received in money 16s. 4d. All the rest 
of my earnings had been deducted for expenses or for 
clothing which I had long ago used up. I could take 
nothing of this away, save two old shirts and two pairs of 
old stockings. Sixteen shillings and fourpence was the 
whole of my wages for such long and arduous toil! I 
should have earned quite as much in the workhouse, with- 
out being compelled to such severe exertion, and I should 
have been less despised than I was while working as a 
free man in an honest occupation.” 

To take a case of municipal employment, the labourers 
on the great immgation farm belonging to the city of Berlin 
receive wages varying from ts. tod. to 2s. a day in summer 
and from ts. to rs. 6d. in winter for men, and 1s, in 
summer and tod. in winter for women, besides housing 
and a piece of land upon which to grow potatoes, the latter 
having a value of between £6 and £8. In money value 
the best paid labourers receive about 14s. a week, the less 
well paid about 1zs. And the hours of labour thus re- 
munerated number 12, 13, and 14 a day, according to the 
season; for a “normal” working day is fixed, if not 
strictly observed, viz., from 5.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. in 
summer (with pauses for meals), and from 6.0 to 6.0 in 
winter. 

Compare with the foregoing figures the statement of 
agricultural wages just published by the Board of Trade, 
according to which the average earnings for England, 
taking the lowest into consideration, are 18s. 6d. (the maxi- 
mum being 22s.), while a rural labourer can, as a rule, 
afford to spend 13s. 6d. a week upon the food of his 
family alone. 

It is the general rule upon the larger estates that the 
landlord provides dwellings for his men, charging a small 
rent, which is counted as wages. Part of the pay takes the 
form alsc of a piece of land for potato growing, though the 
disadvantage of this arrangement is that the labourer is so 
hard worked that he has little time for work of his own, 
and unless he has a wife and children who are able to 
man.ge il for him the “ allotment” runs a chance of being 
neglected. In general this system of payment in kind is 
carried to a very unfair length. It is very common for the 
grea er part of a labourer’s pay to take the form of corm 
a-d other produce, and of course this is cheaper for the 
landlord, since the naturalien which he gives in lieu of 
incney wages are grown on his own estate, and in reckon- 
ing their value he takes a fair market price; but the 
labourer would much prefer to be paid exclusively in money, 
so that he might know exactly how much he receives, and 
make his own arrangements for spending it. 

As to the housing of the rural labourer, only one opinion 
is possible; it is for the most part not merely inadequate 
and primitive, but unworthy of human beings, while the 
poverty of the people makes internal comfort out of the 
question. Says Professor von der Goltz: 


“Often one finds only the most needful domestic utensils, 
and even they are defective, dirty, «nd scattered in every 
corner of the rooms. The bed-clothes, upon whose orderi+ 
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ness so much weight is, as a rule, laid, consists of a few 
tattered rags. The window-panes are seldom all whole, the 
holes being covered with paper or filled with rags. The 
children, half naked and dirty, go about unoccupied or lie 
in bed till noon without being ill. The wife, untroubled by 
all the disorder and uncleanliness which she sees around 
her, sits at the stove and cooks the mid-day meal for the 
family which, whether abundant or not, always savours of 
the unappetising surroundings in which it is prepared. Such 
a picture will meet one, perhaps, in three houses succes- 
sively on the same estate.” 

But poverty is at the bottom of this deplorable state of 

things. “ There is no denying,” adds the Professor, 
‘that, as a rule, the labourers will rather have a couple of 
bushels of corn more a year and put up with their defective 
housing than the reverse, and that they estimate the value 
of a house rather by whether it is warm, and can easily be 
made so, than whether it is healthy or spacious.” 

Where, as sometimes happens, several families are 
herded together in one house of this kind the demands 
alike of convenience, health, and morality are outraged. 
No wonder, as the same authority tells us, that amongst the 
chiidren of the rural labourers of this class there is a very 
high rate of mortality, and that adults very often prema- 
turely fall victims to consumption. 

A Berlin journal recently described the homes of East 
Prussian rural labourers as follows : 

“The houses are small and dilapidated and the walls 
falling in through age, being built in a very primitive 
manner of clay and wood. The owner hardly does any- 
thing at all in the way of repairs; the labourers themselves 
have to do all the necessary patching. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the wind whistles unhindered through every niche 
and cranny, and that rain and snow sweep through the rent 
roof of straw. For each family there is but one small 
narrow living room, with a bedroom and a little lumber- 
room. ‘The floor is of clay, uneven and full of holes; a 
floor of brick is regarded asa luxury. The rifts in the walls 
are stopped up with rags, pieces of turf, &c.; the windows 
have long been broken, and the holes are either covered 
with paper or are filled with rags, moss, or wisps of straw. 
The internal arrangements correspond—a couple of rickety 
chairs, a table, the indispensable ‘settle’ and the clumsy 
bedsteads. The limited space is naturally insufficient to 
afford to the inmates sleeping accommodation suited either 
to rational or moral ideas, especially where there is a large 
family. Should there be a lodger, and he has to sleep on 
the floor, perhaps with hens for company, he must not be 
surprised if the rain trickles down upon his head or the 
snow drifts an inch thick upon his bed-cover. When the 
frugal meals are being eaten it is no rare thing for sand 
and pieces of earth to fall through the holes in the rude 
plank ceiling if the hens should be scratching above. It is 
by the provision of ‘free dwellings’ of this kind that the 
landowners manifest their much-vaunted solicitude for their 
labourers. In reality the pigstyes of the agrarians east of 
the Elbe are far better fitted up than the miserable huts of 
the day labourers.” 

The landowners, against whom responsibility for this state 
of things is alleged, plead perpetual impoverishment, 
though they have now for nearly a quarter of a century had 
the benefit of protective duties. There is, however, a great 
deal of truth in the words of a German critic of the agrarian 
movement, who says: 

“Instead of meeting foreign competition, helped as it 
is by the use of the most advanced technical improvements, 
by the intelligent management of their estates, the Junkers 
fall back, with lamentation, upon the support of the State 
in the form of Protective duties and export premiums. And 
instead of paying and treating their labourers decently, 
training them to greater productivity, and interesting them 
in their work, they do exactly the opposite, and build their 
expectations upon reactionary coercive measures which 
shall bring the labouring masses still further under their 
heel. A well-paid and energetic labouring class would at 
once put an end to the labour problem on the land, not 
simply because it would be able to work in general more 
efficiently than the present exhausted helots, but because it 
would facilitate the extended use of machinery, now com- 
paratively little employed in agricultural operations. At 
present it is naturally dificult to procure good and capable 
labourers for this machinery, but the blame rests entirely 
with the large proprietors, and particularly with the 
Junkers, who have done everything they could to make it 
impossible for intelligent workmen to live on the land.” 

As an illustration of the social position of the rural 
labourer in North Germany the following sample labour 
contract, as now enforced upon Mecklenburg estates, may 
be quoted : < 

“The labourer must work faithfully, diligently, and 
obediently for his employer and his representatives, and 
must use his best endeavours to cause his wife, children, 
and dependents similarly to conduct themselves. He under- 
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takes only to work for . . . and to come daily to work 
unless hindered by sickness, in return for which his em- 
ployer binds himself to give him work all the year round. 

The labourer receives: (1) A house with necessary 
stallage, for which he is to pay a rent of £2 3s. Such small 
repairs to the house or stall as mending floors and walls, 
whitewashing, replacing window panes, and the like must 
be done by the labourer himself, material of stone, wood, 
clay, and lime being supplied to him free. The resetting 
of stoves is done at the cost of the employer, but the 
labourer must keep them in order at his own cost. (2) A 
garden of about sixty square roods, so far as it goes with 
the house. (3) Potato and linseed land in the open field tu 
the extent of eighty square roods. In the event of his 
absenting himself in summer the labourer will only be 
granted the use of the garden, and no land for potatoes 
and linseed. (4) Pasturage and forage for one cow, and 
forty square yards of land for the cultivation of cattle 
turnips or potatoes, which land the labourer must work 
himself. 

Permission to keep one breeding goose, with pasturage 
on the fallow for the geese. The labourers must provide 
their own herdsmen, and each labourer must supply to his 
employer at Michaelmas a young fat goose of at least ten 
pounds weight. 

Two cartloads of fir-wood and 5,000 Turves, or more 
wood equal to the same, by way of wages for fuel-cutting 
and preparing; loading and unloading to be done by the 
labourers free, but. carting to be done at the cost of the 
employer. 

Brandy money for the harvest—3s. for the labourer and 
1s. 6d. for his help. 

Free medical attendance and medicine for himself and 
his family in case of sickness, but entirely at the discretion 
of his employer. 

Daily wages for every day of actual work—where the 
work is not done by piece—as follows for himself and his 
help: From October 25 to March 1, 2%4d. and 4lb. of rye; 
from April 1 to June 30, 74d. and 4lb. of rye; from July 1 
to August 31, rod. and 4lb. of rye; from September 1 to 
October 24, 744d. and 4lb. of rye. The labourer’s wife re- 
ceives for washing, &c., 6d. a day, and for outdoor work®- 
from October 24 to March 31, 1d. per hour; from 
April 1 to May 31, 1%d. per hour; from June 1 to 
August 31, 144d. per hour; from September 1 to October 24, 
144d. per hour. The time occupied in going to and from 
work is not to be reckoned. The wife must on demand do 
the milking, and she will receive 144d. each time. 

Threshing pay.—The corn is threshed as far as possible 
by machine, and as wages, is given the seventeenth bushel 
in case of hand threshing, and the twenty-fifth in case of 
machine-threshing, This pay is divided amongst all the 
labourers engaged in the work. In machine thresh- 
ing the labourer, should he have no help, must cause his 
wife to work instead, or arrange for a substitute with the 
other workers, or receive proportionately less pay in corn. 
The calculation is for at least eight labourers. 

The labourer undertakes to supply for farm use sixteen 
besoms, receiving 6d. as pay, and to spin 6lb. of tow, to 
set a brood hen, and to perform other small services as 
hitherto. The eggs for hatching are supplied by the estate ; 
should more than three-fourths yield birds, the labourer 
receives 3d. for each in excess of that number, but if they 
yield fewer he must pay 3d. for each one missing. 

The labourer may not, without previous sanction, take 
into his house for any period whatever any persons not 
employed on the estate on pain of a fine of 1s. per night 
per person. 

The hours of work are from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 
the short days of the year from daylight till dark. An hour 
and a half is allowed for dinner, though in busy seasons 
only an hour, or so much time as is necessary for eating; 
for breakfast and tea twenty minutes or half an hour, 
though no one may leave his place ot work, still less go 
home, at these intervals without special permission.” 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE CHAMBERLAIN SCHEME.—Dr. Wilhelm 
Lotz, one of the leading political economists in Germany, 
has been addressing a meeting in Munich under the auspices 
of the Social Science Union, and, in the course of his address, 
he argued that although through the means of a preferential 
tariff part of the German export trade to the British colonies 
might be diverted to England, yet it appeared to him doubtful 
whether that policy would inflict as much injury upon German 
foreign trade as Germany inflicted upon herself by her Pro- 
tectionist policy. On the contrary, he was prepared to main- 
tain that 1 Mr. Chamberlain’s plans were realised they would 
leave to the rest of the world a great legacy—the inheritance of 
Britain’s position as middlemen in the world’s trade and as 
exporters towards the neutral markets of the world. The 
struggle for this inheritance would be fought out between 
Germany and the United States, and the victory would fall 
to those, in both countries, who by means of technical im- 
provements, social-political progress, and Free Trad; ideas 
understood how to utilise most rapidly the advantages of the 
situation. ; , 
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MR CHAMBERLAIN ON 
Siti? PENG: 


Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at Liverpool, endea- 
voured to draw an alarming picture of the condition of the 
British shipping industry. He said that from 1890 to 1901 
the increase in the tonnage of the whole British Empire 
was 1,400,000 and meanwhile the increase in foreign ton- 
nage was 2,200,000 tons, and regarded this fact as a sign 
of the decadence of another of our great industries. Mr. 
James Dixon writes to the Zzmes of November 3 to 
demonstrate the remarkable inaccuracy of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in this, as in so many other matters. In the first place 
Mr. Chamberlain is compelled suddenly to take the total 
tonnage of the Empire instead of the United Kingdom, for, 
while that of British possessions has fallen slightly, the 
increase in the tonnage of the United Kingdom is over 
1,600,000 in the period named. Secondly, while sailing 
tonnage has declined, steam tonnage has immensely in- 
creased (about 3,000,000 tons) and the earning power of the 
steam ton is three times that of the sailing ton. But Mr. 
Chamberlain’s use of the statistics of foreign shipping is 
even more unfair and misleading. It is true that the 
tonnage of foreign countries increased 2,200,000 tons be- 
tween 1890 and rgor, but this result is only obtained 
by f including over 1,100,000 tons of United States 
vessels for the like, river coasting and fishing trade, which 
should not be included for the purposes of comparison, 
“as it does not compete with over-sea tonnage of which the 
British-built tonnage is mainly composed.”  Deductiny 
this, Mr. Chamberlain’s increase of foreign tonnage is re- 
duced by one-half to 1,100,000 tons, as against a corre- 
sponding increase of 1,400,000 tons for the British Empire 
shipping, and even this 1,100,000 cannot be left to Mr. 
Chamberlain in his comparison, for the British tonnage 
is net, but the figures for the United States, Japan, Spain, 
&c. (used to make up Mr. Chamberlain’s total of foreign 
increase), are gross. To reduce gross tonnage to net it is 
necessary to deduct one-third in the case of ordinary cargo 
vessels, and one-half in the case of passenger vessels. Even 
this is not the end of the matter. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
total is also swollen by the inclusion for France and Italy of 
vessels from 2 tons upward; for Norway, vessels from 4 
tons; Germany, from 17% tons; Sweden, from 20 tons; 
and Russia from 25 tons. On the other hand, the British 
tonnage does not include vessels of below 100 tons. When 
all these allowances and deductions have been made not 
much is left of Mr. Chamberlain’s alarming increase, and Mr. 
James Dixon makes a further striking point which com- 
pletes the destruction of the Protectionist case. He points 
out that between 1893 and 1902 the United Kingdom 
sold to foreign countries nearly 4,000,000 tons for ship- 
png (gross), of which more than three-quarters were steam 
tons, whilst during the same period were added new vessels 
of 9,600,000 gross tons to the British registry. “These 
figures suggest that the British merchant navy has been, 
to a large extent,, rebuilt since 1893, and that foreign 
countries have recruited their fleets to a very considerable 
extent by purchasing old vessels from the United King- 
dom.” So that Mr. Chamberlain in this industry, as in 
most of the industries with which he has so far ventured into 
details, has found another “ mare’s nest.” 


THe BarLeEy TAX AND THE BREWING INDUSTRY.—Messrs. 
Rhodes, Freeman, and Co., brewers, Sheffield, write to the 
‘Standard”: “We co not think it is understood, especially 
by the working classes, who are beer drinkers, and we would, 
therefore, draw attention to the fact, that if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal changes were carried out the price of barley would be 
considerably augmented. In addition to the proposed 2s. duty, 
competition, being narrowed, would have the effect of raising 
prices, and the poor man’s glass of beer, besides his loaf, would 
be burdened with an aaditional tax.” 
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DIARY: OF THE RISGs 
CONTROVERSY. 


WEDNESDAY, October 28.—At a luncheon at Liverpool, Mr. Cham- 
berlain delivers along defence of his food tax proposals and 
replies to Lord Goschen. Subsequently he dwelt upon the 
ease with which, under his plan, employment could be found 
for workmen, and warned them of the danger of neglecting 
his advice. 

Mr. Wyndham, speaking at Dover, urges the importance 
of closer links with the colonies. He quoted some statistics 
respecting the position of trade, and contended that Mr. 
Asquith, in his recent speech, had not made out his case. 

THURSDAY, October 29.—Mr. Chamberlain at Liverpool: ‘‘ We 
are bound to win.” 

Mr. Akers Douglas, at Canterbury, says he does not think 
the consumers and the working class would oppose the 
taxation of food, having regard to the probabilities of higher 
wages and improved conditions of trade, and provided the . 
duties did not in the aggregate increase the cost of living. 

Mr. Ernest Beckett, at Scarborough, says he will support 
Mr. Balfour's policy. ‘‘ His quarrel would begin when they 
advanced beyond that position, and endeavoured to put a tax 
on food, to impose preferential duties, and to tax, without 
discrimination, all manufactured goods imported into this 
country. Being a Free Trader, he would gladly support any 
policy that seemed likely to extend the area of Free Trade. 
But he would not support a policy that would revise our system 
of Free Trade and set up a system of Protection in its place.” 

FRIDAY, October 30.—Lord Morley, at Plympton, says he has no 
belief whatever in the taxation of food raising wages, and he 
does not believe that dumping has seriously injured: home 
trade. 

SATURDAY, October 31.—Sir William Harcourt, at Rawtenstall, 
denies that British trade is decaying. He has no fear that the 
gospel of universal dearness wili prevail. Ask any house- 
holder what he wanted dearer; that was a practical test, and 
the scheme would break down before it. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Dunfermline, points out that 
quite half the products of the staple industry of the town, the 
linen trade, were exported to America, and the prosperity of 
the town proved that the manufacturers were not daunted by 
the highest of high tariffs. 

Mr. Asquith, at Paisley, declares that a great proportion of 
what Mr. Chamberlain described as manufactured goods im- 
ported were raw material for our own industries. . 

A meeting of the Commercial Travellers’ Association at the 
Holborn Restaurant resolves in opposition to the fiscal policy. 

Monpay, November 2.—Sir Charles Dilke, at Normanton, de- 
clares that the vague proposals of Mr. Balfour are even more 
dangerous than those of Mr. Chamberlain. While Radicals 
must aid Unionist Free Traders in resisting Protection, they 
must continue to press with vigour their full programme of 
social reforms. 

TurEspay, November 3.—Mr. Morley, at Nottingham, says the 
Protectionist policy is contrary to experience, argument, and 
social justice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, at Aberdeen, says the 
need of alteration in the fiscal policy of the country has been 
proved to be absolutely necessary. 

The Leeds Chamber of Commerce, after a long discussion, 
adopts an amendment to a resolution condemning the proposed 
fiscal changes by 76 against 65 votes. Mr. Ernest Beckett, 
M.P., and Colonel Harding, both Unionists, moved and 
seconded the resolution, which affirmed that ‘‘ the reversal of 
our fiscal policy would be injuridus to our trade and com- 
merce.” 

The Council of the Associated Chambers of Agriculture 
adopts a motion by Mr. Rider Haggard favouring Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals as necessary and desirable in the interests 
of fiscal reform. 
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NOTES OF -THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain, with his usual ability in mis-quota- 
tion, said at Birmingham that Mr. Cobden anticipated that 
the United States would abandon their premature manu- 
factures and would “ dig, delve, and plough for us.” Apart 
from the fact that Mr. Cobden (as Mr. Morley shows in the 
Times of November 10) never said anything which could 
fairly bear this interpretation, we are entitled to ask how, 
even if he had thought this, it differs very much from the 
proposal made by Mr. Chamberlain to the Colonies in his 
original speech at Glasgow. In that speech, it will be 
remembered, he proposed that the Colonies should restrict 
their manufactures ; true, they were to keep what he called 
primary manufactures, but they were not to develop others 
which would compete with our own, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
whole proposal for preference is based on the assumption 
that the Colonies will continue to “ dig, delve, and plough 
for us.” If they are not going to do that while we are going 
to check our supplies of food anid raw material from foreign 
countries on their behalf, it is difficult to say how Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal can benefit us or them; and 
if they are not to abandon their attempts to develop their 
own manufactures, then it is again not easy to understand 
how an impetus is going to be given to our export of manu- 
factured commodities to the Colonies. 


In his letter above referred to Mr. Morley points out that 
the passage which Mr. Chamberlain said that he found in 
the “ Life of Cobden” is not there at all. It is in a speech 
made by Cobden in June, 1845. Mr. Chamberlain’s ver- 
sion is that: 

“Mr. Cobden said that the United States of America, 
if Free Trade were adopted, would abandon their premature 
manufactures and the workmen in the factories would go 
back to the land. Mind now, I am quoting his exact words, 
they would “ dig, delve, and plough for us.” If that had been 
true I doubt whether I should have been here to-night, 
but it was not true. The Americans have not so conceived 


their destiny; they have not believed that they were created 
by Providence in order to “dig, delve, and plough for us.” 


According to Mr. Morley, what Cobden really did was to 
urge that repeal should take place at once on the ground 
that if that were done, instead of the United States turn- 
ing itself wholly to manufactures, a stimulus would be given 
to its agriculture, and as a matter of fact, as a result of 
the adoption of Free Trade in this country and the open- 
ing of the ports to foreign corn, the United States has 
devoted a great deal of attention to the production of corn 
for the British market. In 1847 the total amount of wheat 
from all sources imported into the United» Kingdom was 
2,656,000 quarters ; in 1902 we imported from the United 
States alone 43,312,000 cwt. 

Mr. Morley goes on to show that Cobden was never so 
foolish as to entertain, in regard to America, the idea 
which, as already pointed out, Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
have about the Colonies. Mr. Morley says: 


His first famous pamphlet in 1835 started with a 
strenuous warning that America was once more the theatre 


upon which nations were contending for mastery, but this 
time the fight was for commercial supremacy. It dwells 
on the growth of various branches of the cotton manu- 
facture in New England, and finds no prospect of its being 
abandoned. 


That is to say, Cobden had in 1835 the same fear as to the 
destruction of our cotton industry by the growing tendency 
of the Americans to consume their own supply of raw cotton, 
as is expressed in various quarters to-day. Cobden also 


points to other Boston exports, boots and shoes, paper, 
cordage, nails, and furniture, and expects the competition 
to be maintained with energy. He dwells on the aatucal 
endowments of the North American Continent “as 
superior to Europe as the latter is to Africa ” 


with its fertile soil and boundless economic sources, and 
anticipates that the great struggle for economic supremacy 
will be fought out between Great Britain and the United 
States, and it is quite evident that he believed that Great 
Britain would only maintain the struggle by allowing un- 
limited freedom to commerce, and in that way securing 
for herself the almost boundless resources bestowed on 
the United States by Nature. 


Reference is made elsewhere to Mr. Chamberlain’s asser- 
tion as to the hostility of the working classes to the Free 
Trade movement, but this, like so many other of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statements, shows that he has not been very 
careful to obtain a knowledge of the facts. Had he done 
so he might have remembered that at the famous Peterloo 
meeting in 1819 the banner bore the inscription “ No Corn 
Laws,” or he might have recalled the petition of 22,000 
hand-loom weavers before 1840 in favour of the repeal of 


the Corn Laws. Or he might have read the passage in 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade Unionism, on the 


relation between the trade unionists and the Chartists, of 
whom he talked so much: 


For a few weeks [in 1842], indeed, it looked as if the 
trade-union movement, such as it was, would become 
merged in the political current. But the manifest absurdity 
of persuading starving men to remain on strike until the 
whole political machinery of the country had been altered 
must have quickly become apparent to the shrewder trade 
unionists. When Chartist meetings at Sheffield were call- 
ing for a “general strike” to obtain the Charter, the secre- 
taries of seven local unions wrote to the newspapers ex- 
plaining that their trades had nothing to do with the meet- 
ings or the resolutions. And it may be doubted whether in 
any case a trade union itself, as distinguished from particu- 
lar members who happened to be delegates, made any 
formal profession of adherence to Chartism. In the con- 
temporary trade unions’ records that are still extant, such as 
those of the bookbinders, compositors, ironfounders, cotton- 
spinners, steam-engine makers, and stonemasons, there are 
no traces of Chartist resolutions ; whilst the iron- 
founders, compositors, and cotton-spinners pass resolutions 
in favour of Free Trade. 


But we never find the trade societies of 1839-42 con- 
tributing to the Chartist funds, or even collecting money for 
Chartist victims. The cases of Frost, Williams, and Jones, 
the Newport rebels of 1839, were at least as deserving of the 
working-class sympathy as those of the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners. But the trade unions showed no iwclination to 
subscribe money or get up petitions in aid of them. 


The same writers refer later to the vain struggles of the 
Chartist leaders against the dominance of Cobden and 
Bright, the leaders of working-class opinion. 
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In Mr. Chamberlain’s’ speech at Bingley Hall he in- 
stanced the-pearl-button industry as an example of the 
disastrous effects of foreign tariffs upon a Birmingham 
trade. This is a typical case of the careless inference that 
any decline in industry must be due to Free Trade. 
In point of fact, the demand for pearl buttons has de- 
clined chiefly in the home market, and the real enemy of 
the Birmingham button-makers is the steam laundries, 
which have now ousted the small hand laundry in most 
large towns. Any housewife could illuminate Mr. 
Chamberlain on that point, and any manufacturer of linen 
buttons could tell him that although pearl buttons are no. 
longer in general use, other kinds of British-made buttons 
have taken their place. Similarly, with regard to the cheap 
jewellery trade, Mr. Chamberlain allowed his bias to betray 
him into a singular mis-statement of the facts. He de- 
clared that the trade displayed a “decline in exports to 
foreign countries, increase in foreign imports to this 
country, only concealed, only compensated for by increase 
in colonial trade.” Now let us look at the facts: 

EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


1900. 1901. 1902. Increase. 
£50,545 £62,065 £62,382 £11,837 
EXPORTS TO BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

1900. 1901. 1902. Decrease. 
£127,659 £123,026 £120,438 £7,221 


If Mr. Chamberlain’s assertions on matters of fact are so 
little trustworthy, what is the precise value of his 
“ pledges ” ? 

Mr. Chamberlain once more declared that the Colonies 
were heartily in favour of reciprocal tariff concessions in 
favour of British goods. He quoted’Mr. G. H. Reid as 
representing Australian Free Traders, and the preference 
given by the South African Customs Union. Let us place 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statements side by side with the plain 
facts : 


Mr. REID. 
Mr. Reid has made a state- 
ment to the effect that he be- 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
In Australia . Mr. Reid, 
who is Leader of the Opposi- 


sition, although he is himself a 
convinced Free Trader, has, 
if the reports of his speeches be 
correct, declared that if he 
could not have alsolutely Free 
Trade he should be prepared 


lieved that a system of bargain- 
ing would do more to break up 
the Empire than anything else 
in the world. He did not, he 
said, want preference at the 
expense of the British people, 


and he was utterly opposed to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas,— 
Times, November 7. 

Dr. JAMESON. 

We in this colony, in our 
small way, following in the foot- 
steps of Canada, did our small 
part voluntarfly when, some 
time ago, we passed a pre- 
ferential tariff in favour of 
British goods. I do not wish to 
be unjust, but I think at the 
same time it is only fair to let 
you understand that that was 
passed not really at the instance 
of the Government of Cape 
Colony, but through the in- 
fluence of that great statesman, 
Lord Miiner.—Speech at East 
London, October to, 


to give to the Mother Country 
a preference of 50 per cent. 


In South Africa the whole 
British community is in favour 
of the preference of 25 per cent. 
which has already been con- 
ceded to us. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s misrepresentation of Mr. G. H. Reid 
is astonishing, since the Liberal leader in New South Wales 
has from the first been most outspoken in his hostility to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Dr. Jameson’s disclosure of 
the facts respecting South Africa must be read in connec- 
tion with the circumstance that the preference was only 
carried by a majority of one vote. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., has just issued a new edition 
(the eleventh) of his Handbook to Political Questions of th: 
Day. It contains nearly seventy pages, devoted to a sum- 
mary of the arguments put forward by both sides in regard 
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to the proposed changes in fiscal policy. Dividing the 

subject under the three heads of Protection, Retaliation, © 
and Colonial Preference, Mr. Buxton gives a lucid outline 

of the chief arguments—an outline which will be useful 

to a good many people who find the numerous speeches 

and pamphlets bewildering, and are in need of a guide. 

An appendix gives a very useful little selection of some of 
the leading statistics taken from the miscellaneous Parlia- 
mentary papers issued last Session. Mr. Buxton is to be 

congratulated on his effort to produce an impartial guide 

to the controversy. 


We give elsewhere the summary of the British trade re- 
turns for the ten months ending October 31, 1903. It will 
be seen that imports show a continued rise. They are 
£,6,200,000 more in value than the imports of the corre- 
sponding ten months of 1902, and £13,000,000 more than 
the corresponding period of 1901. Comparing 1903 and 
1902 nearly two-thirds of the increase was in articles of food . 
and drink, while there has been an increase of about 
£1,000,000 in raw materials and articles partly manufac- 
tured. Turning to the other side—to the exports—we find 
that the exports of British and Irish produce for the ten’ 
months have increased £8,600,000 beyond the amount for 
th: corresponding period of 1902 and £ 10,100,000 over 
t9o1. This increase is almost entirely in manufactured 
goods, and is chiefly divided amongst the trades which we 
are told are going to the bad. Thus the export of iron and 
steel manufactures has increased £2,200,000 over 1902 ; 
cotton yarn and textiles £1,200,000; linen yarn and tex- 
tiles, £1,840,000. Our total exports of all kinds. show in 
the period under review an increase of £12,500,000 over 
last year, while on the other hand imports, as we have seen, 
have increased only £6,000,000. Mr. Chamberlain does 
not seem very fortunate in the time chosen for his demon- 
stration of the decline of British commerce, and particularly 
of our export of goods. 


A more melancholy report of the condition of trade than 
that contained in the weekly commercial review published 
in the Neues Wiener Tageblatt last Saturday could hardly 
be imagined. The great Vienna journal surveys the busi- 
ness situation in the principal Protectionist countries of the 
world, and fails to perceive any cheering symptom. In the 
United States, we are told, the discharges of workmen 
from the great iron and steel works are steadily increasing, 
and the change which has come over the position on the 
other side of the Atlantic is indicated by the fact that the 
United States is no longer an importer, but an exporter, 
of iron and steel. There seems little reason for doubting 
that the bitter cry of the unemployed will soon be heard 
in the American industrial centres. Germany, whose tem- 
porary recovery from the collapse of r900 has been stimu- 
lated by its shipments of surplus iron to the United States 
and England, is now alarmed at the prospect of “the 
American invasion” of its “protected market”; its over- 
sea trade is declining and the Cartells will be compelled to 
restrict output and discharge workmen. In Austria~-Hun- 
gary the machine and engineering industry is complaining 
of acute depression, and the new Minister-President in 
Hungary has just declared that the general commercial 
situation displays no signs of improvement. Lastly, in 
France and Italy the silk industry is thoroughly dis- 
organised. Great limitations of output are being discussed 
by manufacturers, and one proposal has actually been sub- 
mitted to close the whole of the spinning establishment 
from December to March. If only one-half of these symp- 
toms were visible in England Mr. Chamberlain would de- 
clare that our Free Trade system was alone to blame. 
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Some weeks ago a London newspaper published a sombre 
account of the state of trade in the boot and shoe centres, 
and Northampton in particular was described as being a 
town of “unemployeds.” Footwear, an organ of the trade, 
gives publicity to a report from its Northampton correspon- 
dent which puts the matter in a very different light. While 
admitting that trade is dull it states that “it is beyond doubt 
that at no period were more boots and shoes turned out of 
Northampton than at the present time.” The explanation 
given is that “the demand for boots and shoes has not in- 
creased side by side with the extraordinary producing power 
of the present day, that is the head and front of the whole 
situation. The parrot cry of the town’s declining trade is 
all bosh.” “Those who should know,” continues the 
writer, “state that fewer shoe operatives are out of work 
than at this time last year. It is true that there are many 
houses tenantless, shops and factories closed; but this is 
no proof that the shoe trade is decaying. Large up-to-date 
factories and hundreds of houses have of late years been 
erected on the outskirts of the town, and the operatives in 
following the work removed to those districts, where there 
are few, if any, empty houses.” As evidence of the dis- 
placement of labour by machinery it may be mentioned that 
one of the leading firms has stated that if manufacturing 
were still carried on upon old lines, 150 to 200 more hands 
would be required to turn out the work. This state of 
things will, however, right itself before long. In any case 
Northampton’s staple industry would be struck a heavy blow 
by a tax on leather, which is included in the “ manufactured 
articles” which Mr. Chamberlain proposes to tax. 


Mr. Chamberlain amused his audience at Birmingham 
by producing two loaves which, he said, had been made 
for him by a local baker, Alderman Bowkett, show- 
ing the effect of the suggested 2s. duty upon the 


size of the quartern loaf. His contention was that 
the difference in size is not perceptible to the 
eye, and his audience apparently considered that, 
by his ocular demonstration, the argument of Lord 


Goschen and others had been finally disposed of. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Chamberlain admitted that, although 
the eye might not perceive the difference, the Birmingham 


loaf is actually 31% oz. less that the Free Trade loaf. Now, 
as the Westminster Gazette has pointed out, this means 


that, upon Mr. Chamberlain’s own showing, the effect of 
his proposed 2s. duty is that a family which is at present 
only able to get just enough bread to live upon would have 
to go without for twenty days in the year. “ A few ounces 
less flour” may be a small matter to Mr. Chamberlain, but 
we should like to believe that those who received his de- 
monstration of the two loaves at Bingley Hall with “ up- 
roarious laughter” had not thought the matter out. To 
the very poor it is no laughing matter, this shortage of 
3% oz. on their loaf. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS 
HISTORIAN. 


In his speech at Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain made an 
excursion into the economic history of this country, ap- 
parently in order to demonstrate that no part of our in- 
dustrial and commercial progress was due to the adoption 
of the policy of Free Trade. He began by declaring that 
his opponents have represented, or have led people to 
infer : 

that during the time of Protection this country was cer- 


tainly declining, until it reached a state of unexampled 
misery and destitution. 


This would, indeed, be an over-statement, but it is not 
precisely the statement that Mr. Chamberlain has to meet. 
The aggregate wealth of the country had been increasing 
very rapidly since the beginning of the second half of the 


18th century—since that great series of events which we 
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call the “ industrial revolution.” Had it not been so the 
country could never have borne the strain of the great 
war, and could not have been the pay-master of Europe 
during the long struggle against Napoleon. But, on the 
other hand, ‘hough aggregate wealth had’ increased 
poverty and destitution spread rapidly under Protection 
after the close of the Napoleonic wars. The standard of life 
became much lower than it had been during the last half 
of the eighteenth century, and was very much lower than it 
has been during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
There were a series of sharp crises, and periods of acute 
distress alternated with periods of only moderate prosperity 
for the working classes. In many ways the conditions of 
industry and commerce resemble those prevalent to-day in 
Germany and the United States, where the tariffs and the 
trusts, both of which profess to steady industry, seem only 
to make it more unstable. 

Mr. Chamberlain refers to the years from 1830 to 1841 
as “a time of great prosperity in this country under Protec- 
tion.” It is noteworthy that the period which he selects 
followed closely on the pioneer tariff reforms made by 
Huskisson, whose policy was to modify the Navigation Acts 
and to reduce the duties on raw materials and also on 
manufactured imports. The reforms of Huskisson took 
four years to carry out, and they ended only just before the 
commencement of Mr. Chamberlain’s period of “ pro- 
sperity ” under Protection. But to speak of these years as 
a period of prosperity is a violent distortion of the facts. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s second period of prosperity begins in 
1842, and this coincides with the beginning of the financial 
reforms of Peel, who in 1842 abolished or reduced duties 
on 750 articles. Mr. Chamberlain ascribes the whole 
Free Trade policy of Peel apparently to the Irish famine. 
Undoubtedly that disaster had a great influence, but it was 
only the occasion of the abolition of the Corn duties. 
The economic distress was not limited to Ireland. 
All the evidence (and it is abundant) shows _ that 
distress was widespread and frequent in this country, even 
through what Mr. Chamberlain calls the prosperous years. 
Many painful descriptions of the distress of the workers are 
to be read, not merely in such books as Engel’s Condition 
of the Working Classes in 1844, and in novels like Mary 
Barton, but also in the sober reports of Royal Commis- 
sions of Inquiry into the Factory System and the Adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law; and they are found scattered about 
even in the optimistic pages of Porter’s Progress of the 
Nation. No more emphatic testimony is to be found 
than in the following words from the Queen’s Speech of 
February, 1842: 


‘‘I have observed with deep regret the continued distress 
in the manufacturing districts of the country. The sufferings 
and privations which have resulted from it have been borne 
with exemplary patience and fortitude.” 


In the same year the Common Council of the City of 
London passed a strong resolution on the state of the 
country which was forwarded to the Prime Minister. They 
speak in the resolution of the 


“ continuous and increasing depression of the manufacturing, 
commercial, and agricultural interests of this country, and 
the alarming distress of the working classes.” . . 
“Capital without ‘investment, trade without profit, the 
farmers struggling under a system of high rents, with prices 
falling as the means of consumption by the people fail, a 
working population rapidly increasing and a daily decreas- 
ing demand for its labour.” : 
Mr. Chamberlain has referred on two or three occasions 


to the action of the Chartists, but the Chartists never had 
a hold on the great mass of the industrial population. 
They believed, and rightly, that many improvements in 
the condition of the working classes could only be obtained 
when the people secured Parliamentary power, but there is 
abundant evidence (some of pwhich we give in another 
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column) showing that the workers were not content to wait 
for that, but that for them the most immediate need was 
cheap food. The trade unions, then beginning their great 
career, were only in a few cases captured by the Chartists, 

rit must be remembered that these latter had lost most 
of their influence by 1842, that is, at the time when the 
duties on general imports had been largely reduced and 
the final struggle against the Corn Laws was about to begin. 
The trade unionists and the workers with practical know- 
ledge of the facts never believed the doctrine now put for- 
ward that high prices mean high wages. 

What has happened since the definite adoption of the 
Free Trade policy ? Mr. Chamberlain is always inclined 
to measure prosperity by the export trade. Between 1805 
and 1840 our export trade was almost stationary. The 
gradual rise began after 1842, that is, after the first re- 
forms of Peel. The rise was more rapid after 1845, and 
from 1850, that is the year after the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, there was a tremendous upward sweep to 1875, 
and since then, though there have been periods of reaction, 
the movement of our export trade measured in quantities 
has continued in an upward direction. Mr. Chamberlain 
says that our advance had been due simply to the fact of 
the great development of science and the vast improvement 
in the means, particularly, of transit and of communica- 
tion, and that we were much more prepared than our com- 
petitors to take advantage of these changes; but he omits 
to say that we were able to take the fullest advantage be- 
cause we had cast off all the shackles upon trade and in- 
dustry. There is no reason why our merchant shipping, 
not superior to that of the Umited States in 1860, should 
now be supreme in the world, except the reason that the 
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Free Trade system and the abolition of all interference 
brought to us most of the carrying trade and made our free. 
\yarbours the emporium of the world. 

For the working classes there has been secured bs Hida 
development of British shipping a persistent fall in the 
price of the commodities essential to the maintenance of 
health and life, and a general rise in the standard of living, 
and no amount of declamation can get rid of the fact that, 
whilst all mations have shared in the improved means of 
transit and in the scientific discoveries of the age, we, in 
this country, with our system of commercial freedom, have, 
as amatter of fact, benefited most. The rise in wages and 
the fall in the price of food for the working classes are 
alike greater than in a Protectionist country. Unfortu- 
nately, it is still true that there is much suffering and 
many evils which call for remedy, but no reader of the 
literature during the first half of the nineteenth century 
(of whatever kind) which deals with the social condition 
of the people can doubt for a moment that there has been 
very great and real improvement. Times of depression 
seem to be unavoidable, but their effects have never been 
so disastrous as they were in the period before 1850 in 
Great Britain, or as they are in Germany now. 

No one would deny that the progress and prosperity of 
this country in the last half-century has been the result of 
a number of forces which it is not possible always to: dis- 
entangle, but we may assert with the utmost confidence 
that those forces have done most for Great Britain be- 
cause, by the policy which Huskisson and Peel inaugurated 
and Gladstone completed, they have been given the freest 
possible play, and the country has been enabled to turn 
them to the greatest advantage. 


BRITISH VEXPORTS 


AND “THE EARLY YEARS (OF FREE FRADE 


(Peel’s Remissions of Duties, 1842.) 
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Mk. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES 


We give below, for purposes of reference, leading pas- 
sages from Mr. Chamberlain’s autumn speeches. ‘They 
have been fully commented upon elsewhere, and here we 
only note a few of the obvious criticisms in the briefest 
possible way. We take the passages, not in the order of 
time, but grouped under their appropriate heads. 


THE CASE AGAINST BRITISH TRADE. ° 


Mr. Chamberlain introduced his case at Glasgow with 
the following account of the present position of British 
trade: 


I tell you that it is not well to-day with British industry. 
We have been going through a period of great expansion. 
The whole world has been prosperous. With the rest of 
the world I see signs of a change; but let that pass. When 
the change comes, I think even the free-fooders will be con- 
verted. (Cheers.) But meanwhile what are the facts? 
The year 1900 was the record year of British trade. The 
exports were the largest we had ever known. The year 1902 
—last year—was nearly as good. And yet, if you will com- 
pare your trade in 1872, thirty years ago, with the trade of 
1902—the export trade—you will find that there has been a 
moderate increase of 20 millions. That, I think, is some- 
thing like 7% per cent. Meanwhile the population has in- 
creased 30 per cent. Can you go on supporting your popu- 
lation at that rate of increase when even in the best of 
years you can only show so much smaller an increase in 

» your foreign trade? The actual increase was 20 millions 
with our free trade. In the same time the increase in the 
United States of America was rro millions and the increase 
in Germany was 56 millions. In the United Kingdom 
trade has been practically stagnant for thirty years. It 
went down in the interval. 
it is hardly better than it was thirty years ago. Meanwhile, 
the Protected countries, which you have been told, and 
which I myself at one time believed, were going rapidly to 
wrack and ruin, have progressed in an infinitely better pro- 
portion than ours. We are a great manufacturing 
country. Now, in 1872 we sent to the Protected countries 
of Europe and to the United States of America 116 millions 
of exported manufactures. In 1882, ten years later, it fell 
to 88 millions. In 1892, ten years later, it fell to 75 millions. 
In 1902, last year, although the general exports had in- 
creased, the exports of manufactures had decreased again 
to 73% millions. And the total result of this is that after 
thirty years you are sending 42% millions of manufactures 
less to the Protected countries than you did thirty years 
ago. .—(Glasgow, October 6, 1903.) 

The absurdity of taking the year 1872 as a basis of com- 
parison was at once pointed out by the Glasgow Herald. 
Mr. Chamberlain replied on the following day at 
’ Greenock : 

I assure the Glasgow Herald that I did not choose it 
with any sinister purpose. I thought thirty years was a 
good long time, a fair time to go back; but I invite them 
to choose any other period—I do not care what period. In 
this controversy which I am commencing here I use figures 
as illustrations. I do not pretend that they are proofs, but 
the proof will be found in the argument, and not in the 
figures. But I use figures as illus-xations to show what the 
argument is.—(Greenock, October 7, 1903.) 

In point of fact, however, Mr. Chamberlain has not made 
any systematic test of his comparison by taking other 
ears. 

Mr. Chamberlain draws a gloomy picture of our indus- 
trial prospects : 

Agriculture as the greatest of all trades and industries of 
this country has been practically destroyed, sugar has gone, 
silk has gone, iron is threatened, wool is threatened, cotton 
will come! How long are you going to stand it? At the 
present moment these industries, and the working men who 
depend upon them, are like sheep in a field. One by one 
they allow themselves to be led out to slaughter, and there 
is no combination, no apparent. prevision of what is in 
store for the rest of them.—(Greenock, October 7, 1903.) 


He even finds that we were relatively more prosperous in 
the old days of Protection than we are now: 


Now, putting aside the general answer, is it true that at 
the time when Free Trade was introduced and the Corn 
Laws were repealed we were in a state of destitution and 
misery and starvation? Is it true that under the Protection 
which prevailed before, this country was going down in the 
scale of nations or losing its prosperity and losing its trade? 
No; absolutely no. The exact reverse was the case. 

In the years preceding the repeal of the Corn Laws—and 
I would take especially the years from 1830 to 1841—there 
was a time of great prosperity in this country under Protec- 
tion. I do not mean to say that the country was as great 
or as rich as it is now, but comparatively with other nations it 


In the most prosperous times . 
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occupied a better position, comparatively with other nations 
it was absolutely in the first rank. It had won and 
conquered under Protection absolute supremacy, the com- 
mercial supremacy of the world. t that time, aitmough trade 
was less than it is now, so was the population. Although 
trade was Jess than it is now, it was increasing with a 
rapidity, a proportionate rapidity, which has seldom been 
exceeded since, but in 1841 we had in this country one of 
those crises which occur in every country from time to time, 
whether they be Protectionist or whether they be Free 
Trade. We had a time of bad trade with small employ- 
ment. It was not brought about by Protection, it was not 
brought about by the dear loaf, for in that period the loaf 
was much cheaper than it has been many times in many 
years since the abolition of the Corn Laws, but it was 
brought about by circumstances which you all will under- 
stand. We had become the workshop of the world. We 
had been very prosperous. we were increasing our produc- 
tion rapidly, and we outstripped the demands of the world. 
—(Birmingham, November 4, 1903.) 

On this piece of history we comment elsewhere in the 

present issue. 

Mr. Chamberlain admits that he has changed his opinion 

since 1883 : 

Well, I admit that I have changed my opinion. I admit 
that I have done so because, in my judgment, the circum- 
stances have entirely changed in twenty years. I do not 
mean to say that in 1883 there were not some signs of 
danger which, perhaps, I myself perceived; but I did not 
think at the time there was any ground whatever for coming 
to the people of this country to ask them to make a great 
change in their fiscal system. But since 1883 everything 
has changed in that direction. Since 1882 this great foreign 
competition has sprung up. Then Protective nations have 
grown up under a Protective system, and instead of being 
ruined, as men supposed they would be, have prospered 
more and more.—(Tynemouth, October 21, 1903.) 


He made strong Free Trade speeches at the end of 1885. 
It is, therefore, worth comparing our export trade, which 
he takes as a test, in 1886 and in 1902. ‘The figures are 
as follows: 
Exports in 1886 (excluding ships) 
Exports in’1902 (excluding ships) £278 ,000,000 
Increase ... ae ag £65,000,000 
There is therefore no stagnation in the periods in which, 
according to him, the circumstances of British trade have 
changed for the worse. 
Mr. Chamberlain is also exercised about the increased 
imports of manufactures : 
One more comparison during this period of thirty years 
in which our exports of manufactures have fallen 46 mil- 
lions to foreign countries. What has happened with their 
exports to us? They have risen from 63 millions in 1872 to 
149 millions in 1r902. They have increased 86 millions. 
That may be all right.—(Glasgow, October 6, 1903.) 
This figure of 149 millions is based on a discarded classi- 
fication of the Board of Trade, and includes imports to the 
colonies and re-exports to the amount of 20 millions. 


PROSPERITY OF PROTECTIONIST COUNTRIES. 

While our trade is represented as stagnant, Mr. Cham- 
berlain continually repeats that, judged by every possible 
test, Protectionist countries are prospering more than we: 


Yes, the country has prospered. I grant it. I do not 
deny it; but other countries which are not Free-Traders, 
or free importers, which are Protective, which have been 
Protective for thirty years, are increasing. In every test 
you can apply to the prosperity of a nation they are in- 
creasing more quickly than we are.—(Newcastle, October 
20, 1903.) 

The improvement in the condition of some of the foreign 
workpeople, at any rate, has been more rapid than the im- 
provement of the condition of the working people of this 
country; and I ask you, where will you find in any other 
civilised country in the world as much money spent on 
pauperism in proportion as there is here?—(Liverpool, 
October 28, 1903.) 

At the same time Mr. Chamberlain represents the success 
of foreign competition as due to the ability of the foreign 
employer to obtain cheap labour; 

Now, these foreign countries have every advantage in 
their attack. They do not come like unarmed savages, even 
to attack such a defenceless village as Great Britain, but 
they come with bounties of every kind. They have none 
of the disadvantages—I mean in a comparative sense— 
from which we suffer. We, in a spirit of humanity of which 
I entirely approve, have passed legislation—to which I may 
say I have without boasting myself contributed very 
largely—(cheers)—to raise the standard of living amongst 
our working people, to secure to them higher wages, to 
save them from the competition of men ef a lower social 
scale. We have surrounded them with regulations which 
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are intended to provide for their safety. We have secured 
them, or the majority of them, against the pecuniary loss 
which would follow upon accidents incurred in the course 
of their employment. There is not one of those things 
which I have not supported. There is not one of them 
which I did not honestly believe to have been for their ad- 
yantage and of the country. But they have all entailed ex- 
pense, they have all raised the cost of production; amd 
what can be more illogical than to raise the cost of produc- 
tion in this country in order to promote the welfare of the 
working classes, and then to allow the products of other 
countries—which are not surrounded by any similar legis- 
lation, which are free from all similar cost and expenditure 
—to allow them freely to bring each country in competition 
with our goods, which are hampered in the struggle?— 
(Greenock, October 7, 1903.) 


The two positions, 

(a) That the foreign workman is more prosperous than 
the British, and 

(b) That the foreign workman beats the British in com- 
petition by accepting lower wages and worse conditions, 
have not as yet been reconciled. 

Dumping is the form of foreign competition which Mr. 
Chamberlain fears, but this also is a practice which, as 
analysed by him, is difficult to reconcile with the per- 
manent prosperity of Protectionists : 


Now, a curious thing which Mr. Asquith does not seem to 
appreciate—a curious thing to him, but not to us— 
(laughter)—is that “dumping” only takes place seriously 
where the country that has recourse to it is in a state of 
depression.—(Liverpool, October 27, 1903.) 


COLONIAL TRADE, 


The Colonies are represented as coming to the rescue of . 


our declining trade: 


While these foreign countries have declined 46 millions 
your British possessions have increased 4o millions 
(cheers); and at the present time your trade with your 
colonies and British possessions is larger in amount, very 
much larger in amount, and very much more valuable in its 
character than the trade with any of the other categories 
I have named, is much larger than our trade with the whole 
of Europe and the United States of America. It is much 
larger than our trade to those neutral countries of which I 
have spoken, and it remains at the present day the most 
rapidly increasing, the most important, the most valuable 
of the whole of our trade. (Cheers.)—(Glasgow, October 6, 
1903-) ; 

and great possibilities of expansion in colonial trade are 
promised : 

But it has been calculated, and I believe it to be accurate, 
that 26 millions a year of that trade might come to this 
country which now goes to Germany and France and other 
foreign countries if reasonable preference were given to 
British manufactures. (Cheers.) What does that mean? 
The Board of Trade assumes that of manufactured goods 
one-half the value is expended in labour—TI think it is a 
great deal more, but take the Board of Trade figures—13 
millions a year of new employment. What does that mean 
to the United Kingdom? It means the employment of 
166,000 men at 30s. a week. (Cheers.) It means the sub- 
sistence, if you include their families, of 830,000 persons; 
and now, if you will only add to that our present export to 
the British posse’sions of 96 millions, you will find that 
that gives employment at 30s. a week to 615,000 work- 
people, and it finds subsistence for 3,075,000 persons.-— 
(Glasgow, October 6, 1903.) 

This calculation takes no note of the fact that Canada 
already gives us a preferential tariff. The whole argument 
as to the expansion of colonial trade is based on the ex- 
perience of the last two years and ignores that of the last 
fifty years. 

The attitude of the Colonies is thus defined by Mr. 
Chamberlain : 


I presided over two great conferences, one the Jubilee 
Conference, the other the Coronation Conference, of the 
Premiers of all the self-governing Colonies, and this matter 
of preferential tariffs was before the conference. It was 
the particular matter under discussion by the conferences ; 
and as the result of the second conference a unanimous 
resolution was arrived at asking the consideration of the 
Imperial Government of the desire of the Colonies that, in 
veturn for. preferences they were willing to give to us, we 
should give them the preference in the case of other exist- 
ing taxes in which they were interested. (Cheers.) What 
happened after that? Nothing was done. Canada, in spite 
of this rebuff, gave us a preference of 33 1-3 per cent. upon 
its duties; and the result of that has been that our trade 
with Canada, which was falling to nothing, has increased 
from six millions and a quarter in a few years till last year, 
when it was about 11 millions. That is to say, it has nearly 
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doubled. (Cheers.) The Australian Prerniers promised 
to move their Parliaments to give us a sim Jar preference. 
The matter is still under discussion in New Zealand and in 
Australia. In South Africa the Governments of South 
Africa, of the self-governing and the new Colonies, have 
agreed to give a preference of 25 per cent.—(Tynemouth, 
October 21, 1903.) 


On this it may be noted that the South African prefer- 
ence was only passed in Cape Colony by a casting vote in 
the Legislative Assembly, that all the Colonies have made 
it clear that the preference is given without asking for a 
return, and that the Canadian preference has not had the 
effect of increasing British trade, since foreign exports to 
Canada have increased at a greater rate than ours. Mr. 
Chamberlain has himself described the results of the Cana- 
dian preference as disappointing. 

At Glasgow Mr. Chamberlain suggested that the Coloniés 
would even refrain from protecting any future industries 
which they may develop: 

After all, there are many things which you do not 
now make, many things for which we have a great capa- 
city of production. Leave them to us as you have left 
them hitherto. Do not increase your tariff walls against 
us, pull them down where they are unnecessary to the 
success of this policy to which you are committed. Let 
us in exchange with you have your productions in all these 
numberless industries which have not yet been erected. Ta 
that because we are kinsmen—(cheers)—without regard to 
your important interest, because it is good for the Empire 
as a whole and because we have taken the first step and 
have set you the example. (Cheers.) We offer you a 
preference. We rely on your patriotism, your affection, that 
we shall not be the losers thereby.—(Glasgow, October 
6, 1903.) 

This suggestion has been promptly repudiated by Canadian 
statesmen, and has been judiciously omitted in the revised 
version of the speech. 


IMPORTS AND LOSS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


. The «increase of imports is constantly represented by 
Mr. Chamberlain as implying a loss of employment to the 
British workman : 
In thirty years the total imports of manufactures which 
could just as well be made in this country have increased 


86 millions, and the total exports have decreased 
six millions. We have lost 92 millions, the balance, 
that is to say, of 92 millions of trade that we 


might have done here has gone to the foreigner, and what 
has been the result for our own people? The Board of 
Trade tells you you may take one-half of the exports as 
representing wages. We therefore have lost £46,000,000 
a year in wages during the thirty years.. That would give 
employment to nearly 600,000 men at 30s. per week con- 
tinuous employment. That would give a fair subsistence 
for these men and their families amounting to 3,000,000 
persons. Now, if you could employ 600,000 more working 
men, and if you could find sub.-stence for 3,000,000 more 
of the population, I venture to say that whatever number 
may to-day be underfed and on the verge of hunger, that 
number would be seriously decreased.—(Newcastle, Oc- 
tober 20, 1903.) ; 


The use of this argument is apparently to be traced to a 
misconception as to the way in which imports are paid 
for, for Mr. Chamberlain went on: 


““Now let me make a suggestion. Let me suppose that 
by a great and terrible catastrophe every mill in this country 
was stopped, every furnace was blown out, even the 
blacksmith’s shop was silenced, that no atom of manu- 
facture was any longer made in Great Britain, that we 
depended for everything upon the foreigner, what would 
be the result of this calculation? We should have an im- 
port, as now, of £528,000,000, and we shoud export 
nothing. Therefore the £278,000,000 goes out of the 
account. We should import £528,000,000, but we should 
also import for our own home use that which is supplied at 
present by our home production. Mr. Asquith tells us that 
that is five times as great as our import. I will make the 
calculation and tell you. Five times is £1,390,000,000, 
and so our total import trade would be £1,918,000,000.” 


This being Mr. Chamberlain’s view, it is not surprising that 
ie should conclude that : 

It is to our exports—I will not say entirely, but it is 
mainly to our exports—that we must look for the test of the 
cost of our trade. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Chamberlain repudiates Pro- 
tection as a general principle: 

I wisk*to live quietly and comfortably, and in harmony 
with all my fellow-creatures, but I am not in favour of . 
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peace at any price, I am a free-trader. I want to have free 
exchange with all the nations of the world; but if they 
will not exchange with me, then I am not a free-trader at 
any price.—(Greenock, October 7, 1903.) 

He believes in the possibility of Retaliation : 

We have nothing to fear from the foreigners. I do not 
believe in a war of tariffs; but if there were to be a war 
of tariffs I know we should not come out second best. 
(Cheers.) Why, at the present time ours is the greatest 
market in the whole world. (Hear, hear.) We are the best 
customers of all those countries. (Hear, hear.) There are 
many suitors for our markets. We may reject the addresses 
of some, but there is no fear that we shall not have other 
offers.—(Greenock, October 7, 1903.) 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PRACTICAL PROPOSALS. 


Mr. Chamberlain asks us to accept his pledge that the 
cost of living will not be increased : 

I shall have time before I leave Liverpool to say a word 
or two more on that question of dear food, and to-night 
I will only say this—that I ask you to take my pledge, 
and to believe in my sincerity when I give it, that if you 
accept my proposals as they stand, I pledge myself they 
will not add one farthing to the cost of living of any 
family in the country, and, in my opinion, in the case of 
the poorest families they will somewhat reduce that cost.— 
(Liverpool, October 27, 1903.) 

The figures, however, do not corroborate this assertion, 
and Mr. Chamberlain holds out to the agricultural labourer 
a prospect of being able to keep an extra pig as compensa- 
tion for his scheme: 

I propose that the corresponding tax which will have to be 
put on flour should give a substantial preference to the 
miller. (Cheers.) I do that in order to re-establish one 
of our most ancient industries in this country—(cheers)— 
believing. that if that is done not only will more work be 
found in agricultural districts with some tendency, perhaps, 
resulting against the constant migration from the country 
into the towns—(cheers)—and also because by re-establish- 
ing the milling industry in this country the offals, as they 
are called—the refuse of the wheat—will retuau in the 
country and will give to the farmers or ‘re agricultural 
population a food for their stock and their pigs at very 
much lower rates. (Cheers.) That will benefit not merely 
the great farmer, but it will benefit the little man, the 
small owner of a plot or even the allotment owner who 
keeps a single pig, (Cheers.) I am told by a high agri- 
cultural authority that if this were done so great an effect 
would be produced upon the price of the food of the animal 
that where an agricultural labourer keeps one pig now he 
might keep two in the future.—(Glasgow, October 6, 1903.) 


Thus the old version of “three acres and a cow” has 
been transformed into the modern one of “a little loaf and 
a pig.” 


THE EFFECT OF IMPORT DUTIES UPON 


PRICES. 


Mr. Chamberlain maintains that at least a great part 
of the import duty is paid by the producer, and quotes two 
economists in his support : 

If I am correct, if my figures are correct, if my argu- 
ment is correct, then these facts exactly vindicate the 
doctrine of the modern economists, Professor Edgworth and 
Professor Nicholson, and, among the older economists, 
John Stuart Mill and the late Professor Sidgwick, all of 
whom have said at one time or another that a part of any 
duty imposed upon imports, a part at any rate is paid, not 
by the consumer, but by the foreign exporter.—(Liverpool, 
October 28, 1903.) 

This statement has been shown by Professor Nicholson 
to be contrary to fact. 

The duties which Mr. Chamberlain at present proposes 
are small, but he is among those who recognise that it is a 
common practice of Protectionist countries to begin with 
lo: tariffs and then increase them : 

All these nations to which I have referred, and every 

other civilised nation on the face of the earth, have adopted 
a tariff with the object of keeping the home market to the 
home, population—(cheers)—and not from any want of 
friendship to us. I do not believe it has been in the 
slightest degree actuated by ill-feeling to Great Britain, 
but because they thought it was necessary for their own 
_security and prosperity. They have done everything in 
their power to shut out British goods. They have passed 
tariff after tariff. They began perhaps with a low tariff; 
they continued it as long as it was successful. If they fvund 
it ceased to do what it was wanted to do they increased it; 
and what it was.wanted to do was to exclude foreign manu- 
factures, and above all to exciude the manufactures of this 
country, which at one time held the supremacy of trade in 
the world and which was the greatest centre of industry 
jn any part of it. 
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THE CHINA -AND EARTHENWARE TRADE. 


In THe FREE TRADER of October 22 we dealt with the 
vondition of the Staffordshire potteries, showing that the 
alleged decline through Free Trade was imaginary and the 
net import of foreign pottery had actually fallen off between 
1898 and 1902. We now add a table from which the effect 
of the American tariff can be estimated. The tariff un- 
doubtedly has checked the industry but is not the sole 
cause, as the following figures, compiled from the United 
States returns, will show: 


IMPORTS OF CHINA AND EARTHENWARE INTO THE UNITED 
STATES FROM SOME EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 
(Values in thousands of dollars.) 


Year endin Great Austria- 
June 3o. i Britain. Germany. Bierce: Hungary. 
1897 4,017,233 ... 3,033,661 ... 1,655,566 ... 658,816 
1898 2,709,757 ... 2,089,942 ... 898,717 ... 509,310 
1899 2,933,234 .., 2,252,236 ... 1,422,763 ... 501,097 
1900 3,190,587 ... 2,787,163 ... 1,461,731 ... 548,013 
1901 3,186,969 ... 3,392,825 ... 1,567,966 ... 624,086 
1902 2;928,391 ... 3,651,236 ... 1,618,657 ... 696,172 
1903... 2,995,975 ... 3,961,501 ... 1,892,404 ... 714,131 

It will be seen that the import from each country was 


checked in 1898 by the imposition of the Dingley tariff ; 
but whilst Germany and France are sending more china, 
and Austria almost as much as before the tariff was in- 
creased, our trade has remained almost stationary; this 
act points to other causes than the tariff, as these nations 
pay the same duty as ourselves. Even now the United 
States is importing more china than before the imposition 
of the Dingley tariff, the import in 1897 being 9,977,297 
dollars, rising in 1903 to 10,512,052 dollars. 

Whilst our pottery export trade has been stationary, the 
home trade has grown very largely. Unfortunately, the 
statistics of persons employed in the trade are combined 
with those of the glass trade, another reputed declining 
industry. The combined figures rather point to growth 
than decline. In 1851 46,524 persons were employed in 
the glhass and earthenware trades. In 1901 the number 
rose to 92,556, a growth of 99 per cent. In the same 
interval the population grew from 17,900,000 to 32,600,000, 
or only 82 per cent. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE STILL GROWING. 


October’s Board of Trade returns tell the same tale as 
those of previous months of continuously expanding foreign 
trade. In regard to manufactured goods the increase of ex- 
ports is especially marked, every branch except that of 
new ships and telegraph cables showing a substantial im- 
provement. For the first ten months of the current year the 
figures compare with the corresponding period of 1902 and 
tgor as follows: 


TEN MONTHS ENDING OCTOBER 
(in thousands of 4). 
1 


901. 1902, 1903, 

Articles wholly or partly manufactured : 

Iron and steel and manufactures 

thereof... ae Be es 20,940 23,598 25,801 
Other metals and manufactures 

thereof re 63 ; 5,619 6,315 ... 5,274 
Cutlery, hardware, implements, 

and instruments : “¢ 3,455 3, OL Latte foes) O04 
Telegraph cables and appa- 

Tatuses aoe a5 seliien 2,865 2,658, 25. _°2,619 
Machinery 15,019 15506... 16,534 
Ships (new) ae ae Ps 6,983 5,022 ,7.... 3,704 
Manufactures of wood and ' 

timber (including furniture)... 263 1,132 .... 1,265 
Yarns and textile fabrics : 

(1) Cotton 61,185 60,341 61,546 

(2) Wool tee 18,326 19,474 21,316 

(3) Other materials... 9,802 10,078 ... 10,480 
Apparel ... Le Hee tee 5,611 6, 0847 3a) © “6 o72 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, &c. ... 9,188 0,780 Sy k0. 227, 
Leather and manufactures 

thereof ... $33 Se 3,301 3,482 4,171 
Earthenware and glass 2,558 2,477 2,741 
Paper ne Be 1,401 1,380) 38a ;b07 
Miscellaneous 19,262 18,937... 619,919 

186,387 189,127 196,983 


These figures show conclusively that British trade is not 
revealing any of the signs of decadence which Protectionists 
dilate upon ; on the contrary, our great industries, iron and 
steel, cotton, wool and leather manufacturers, are sending 
their products abroad in increasing quantities. 
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DIARY YOR THE VEISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


WEDNESDAY, November 4.—Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, 
says his opponents had represented that during times of Pro- 
tection this country was continually declining until it reached 
a state of unexampled misery, but this was a popular delusion. 
Every foreign country which in recent years had adopted Pro- 
tection had increased its prosperity in a greater degree than 
Great Britain. 

Sir Edward Grey, at Gainsborough, says a return to Protec- 
tion will mean certain loss and possible ruin. 

The Tariff Reform League issues an appeal, signed by the 
Duke of Sutherland and Mr. Chamberlain, for funds. ‘ They 
hope to find “at least 100 sympathisers who will each contri- 
bute £1,000 in four annual equal sums of £250.” Twenty sup- 
porters have already subscribed £1,000 under these condi- 
tions. In a covering letter Mr. C. A. Pearson, the chairman 
of the executive committee, states that “‘it is not proposed to 
publish a list of subscriptions.” 


THuRSDAY, November 5.—Chorley election result declared: 
Lord Balcarres (Con.) 6,226; Lawrence (Free Trader), 4,798 ; 
majority, 1,428. Since the previous contest in 1885 the Liberal 
vote increased by 1,992, while the Conservative vote increased 
by 359. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach, at Manchester, holds most strongly 
that “nothing could be worse for our trade and industry than 
an attempt to make cheap imports that come to us by the pro- 
cess of fair competition dearer to the people of this country.” 
On any fair comparison of values our exports were largely 
increasing. 


Fripay, November 6.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Meigle, 
says we have not been accustomed in this country to see our 
public affairs dealt with by manoeuvres borrowed from some 
cunning game of cards. We were accustomed to straightfor- 
ward dealing and to honest language, and it was high time we 
had both. 

Lord Goschen, at Liverpool, says he has no faith in the 
proposed Fiscal ties with the colonies. A two-shilling duty on 
corn would fall on the consumer, and there was no evidence 
that it would increase corn-growing in the colonies. He 
denied that Protective tariffs had really promoted the well- 
being of the people of Germany and France, and he warned 
the Lancashire cotton manufacturers and operatives, and also 
the Liverpool shipowners, of the evils which would result to 
their interests from the adoption of Protection in this country. 


SATURDAY, November 7.-—Lord Rosebery, at Leicester, warns the 
country against allowing giant interests to arise under Pro- 
tection and to affect all our elections. He objects 10 tke 
country being rushed into ‘“‘a blind and perilous crusade.” 
Liberals must let bygones be bygones and stand shouider to 
shoulder against a national danger. 


Monpay, November 9.—Sir Charles Dilke, at the National 
Liberal Club, wants to know how far the Government mean 
business, “‘ whether those five dukes and other gentlemen who 
were going about with Mr. Chamberlain meant business. Were 
they, for instance, going to drink Cape brandy for the rest of 
their lives, give up French champagnes and wines, and take to 
Forest of Dean perry ?” 

Mr. Asquith, at Worcester, points out that our foreign trade 
is growing rapidly. He does not think any year was more un- 
fortunately selected than the present in which to sing a dirge 
over the extinction of British trade. 

Mr. Chamberlain replies to a correspondent that he has 
sketched broadly his policy, and cannot commit himself to fur- 
ther details without consulting the representatives of all the 
trades concerned. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, at Glasgow, asks if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer accepts the Chamberlain policy in all its 
branches. If so, we had for the first time a Protectionist 
Chancellor, and the sooner the country knew it the better. 
A duty on pig iron would raise the price of girders and the 
building of ships, and fewer of them would be produced for 
exportation. 


TuEsDAY, November 1o.—The Duke of Devonshire, writing to 
the chairman of a Free Trade meeting at Birmingham, says: 
“The discussion on the fiscal question, which has been in- 
vited by the Government, has disclosed great differences in 
the Unionist party, and a policy has been advocated which 
goes far in the direction of change beyond that which has 
been announced as the policy of the official leader of the 
party.” 

The Tariff Reform League, in reply to numerous in- 
quiries, state that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals with regard to 
duties on manufactured articles imported must not be re- 
garded as anything but tentative. It is an essential feature 
of his policy that the details of the scheme should be referred 
to a committee, which, after taking evidence respecting each 
trade, will fix a definite tariff. 
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ANSWERS TO,CORRESPONDERTS) 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S WATCH STORY. 
Various correspondents call attention to a passage in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s second speech at Liverpool, in which 
he said: 

“T am told that at this moment, or within the last few 
months, an American sal~sman has come over here, it is 
said, with 17,000 or 20,000 watches, and that he is prepared 
to offer them at any price he can get.” 


The numbers which he mentions make a very small frac- 
tion of our regular import trade, and with regard to the 
importation of watches as a whole it has heavily diminished 
during the last two years. The figures are as follow: 

No. of Watches 


Imported 
(Nine Months). 
1991... pes uh >, oe Be 1,765,419 
1902 ie ok oe . 1,475,584 
1903 1,157,009 


If we confine ourselves to the last four months, the diminu- © 
tion is equally marked: 

No. of Watches 
Imported 
(June to Sept.). 

ae 86 


».. 651,488 
512,031 


190 Le. oe. 48 oes 
LQOA ier aie coe nae ke 50: 
19031) jit. Be 5 sa AS: ee 
“J. W. L.” (Liverpool) asks whether it is true that Ger- 
man shipping companies are enjoying prosperity while the 
British carrying trade is depressed. According to Deutsche 
Wirtschafts Politiks, the organ of the German Commercial 
Treaties Association, the position of the German mercan- 
tile marine is steadily becoming worse. Protection at 
home, the high German Consular dues, the social and poli- 
tical burdens, and foreign subsidies, have, together with 
the commercial depression, had the effect of compelling 
nearly the whole of the shipping undertakings to again re- 
duce their dividends, as the following table shows: 


1900. 1901. 1902. 

p.c p-c. p.c. 
Hamburg America Line we fae SLO 6 2 eas 
Hamburg South American S.S. Co.... 10 ... 4 ... 0 
Kosmos Co. ui nee hae is) LOS eS 
German East African Line ... bev EO Bl Cae ne 
German Australian S.S. Co. ... y2 (Wbe, 8) ES 
Levant Line Ri es at woo) OMG See 
‘North German Lloyd ... Bs MMP tae o) 40) pe 0) 
Hansa Line Ns une sie sex TG) OO Eee 
Argo Line ep Bs oe PPPiier ote ko) ao, <0) 
Neptune Line... a mek Pee 2 tte hee 
Visurgis Line... a ee a eee 8 4 


Triton Line ve) waste: ae SOR amar 
Equally depressing reading is afforded by the annual reports 


of the principal “ tramp ” concerns: 
Hanseatic Shipping Co. ate 4 aa aa 0 
Flensburg Shipping Co. ees ode | ion renee 5 
Hamburg, 1889, S.S. Co. ore ooo) | LOPE ae 1 
Flensburg, 1869, S.S. Co. _... sige) LOMO ° it 
0 


Triton Steam Shipping Co. ... se Os See es 
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The “tramp” lines attribute their misfortunes in part to 
the fact that “the great English fleet, which embraces 
nearly half the entire mercantile marine of the world, con- 
sists to the extent of 80 per cent. of tramp ships, so that in 


_bad times these vessels are able to follow wherever higher 


freights supply the slightest inducement.” 
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In a letter to the Zzmes of Tuesday Sir William Harcourt 


shows that Mr. Balfour’s admissions as to the nature of 


international trade suffice to dispose of his case for the 
need for altering “ fundamentally ” the fiscal position of the 
country. Mr. Balfour’s case is that he judges not only by 
the present state of things but also by existing tendencies, 
and, judging by these tendencies, the time will come in 
which we shall be unable to import at a price which we 
can afford. But Sir William Harcourt has not the least 
difficulty in showing that existing tendencies prove just the 
contrary. Our imports have increased by 120 millions in 
ten years, and the growth does not show the least sign of 
turning into stagnation. When Mr. Balfour prophesies 
that the time will come when this growth will cease he is 
prophesying what only the future can refute. But if he 
says there is anything whatever in the present facts of trade 
and in the tendencies revealed by the last ten, twenty, thirty 
years, or any other period that he likes to take, which 
would indicate that we shall ever have a difficulty in im- 
porting what we require, then his assertions are contrary to 
facts. 


Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet on “Insular Free Trade” is 
being as severely handled by actual facts as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speeches have been. For example, the following 
extract reads strangely side by side with the latest decision 
of that unfortunate Protectionist monstrosity the United 
States Steel Trust : 


Mr. BALFOUR, 

Such is the ordinary position 
of the manufacturer under Free 
Trade. Compare with it the 
position of his protected rival, 
who controls his home markets. 
He is not haunted by the fear 
of over-production. If the 
home demand slackens, com- 
pelling him, if he desires to 
maintain prices, to limit home 
supply, he is not driven, like his 
less-favoured brother, to attain 
. this result by also limiting out- 
put. He is not obliged to close 
part of his works, or to dismiss 
some of his hands, or to run 
his machinery on half-time. 


THE FAct, 

The Herald states that the 
Steel Corporation intends to re- 
duce its roll by $15,000,000 
per annum, or more than 10 
per cent. American tinplate 
and American sheet steel will 
be merged about January 1, 
and the works will betransferred 
to Pittsburg, which will then be 
more than ever the _ head- 
quarters of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, the operating departments 
of practically all the subsidiary 
companies being now in that 
city. The Corporation has sold 
150,000 tons of products in 
Europe, upon which railway 
companies have been asked to 
reduce their freights, The 
consignments will be carried by 
vessels of the Atlantic Shipping 
Trust.— Reuter. 

The Italian silk trade is so 
depressed that a motion has 
been submitted to the Chamber 
of Commerce to close all the 
mills for three months.—Nenes 
Wiener Tagbiatt. 


Of course, if it be true, as his friends say, that Mr. Balfour 
does not read the newspapers, his misstatement is excus- 
able. None the less, it should shake the faith of Protec- 
tionists in his trustworthiness to learn that the American 
Steel Trust is reducing its wage bill by 43,000,000 in order 
to save itself from competition with the products of Great 
Britain and Germany, 


In his speech at Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain said that 
the price of wheat in 1846 was 54s. 8d. per quarter, “and 
after the Repeal of the Corn Laws, which took place in that 
year, taking an average of ten years, the price of wheat was 
55s. 4d. per quarter, or 8d. dearer than it was during the 
year 1846 when the Repeal took place.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain gets this result by taking in at the beginning of the ten 
years, the years 1847-48, before the remissions were com- 
plete. In 1847 in particular wheat prices were high on 
account of the bad harvest of ’46 (it would have been worse 
but for the partial remissions of duty), and by including the 
four years 1853 to 1856, when prices were again very high 
because of the Crimean War. If we take the five years 


1843 to 1847 the average price was 55s. 4d. 
per quarter, and for the five years 1848 to 1852 
the average price was 42s. tod. per quarter; 


or if we take the four years 1845 to 1848 (the last year of 
the Corn duties), the average price was 56s. 5d., and for the 
next four years the average was 40s. 1rd.—that is to say, a 
decrease of over 15s. per quarter. It is perfectly true, as 
already remarked, that prices rose again after 1852; that 
was simply the result of the useless Crimean War, and if 
the old lawhad been in existence we should have seen 
prices up not merely to 74s. but to the phenomenal height 
of the Napoleonic period. 


Some more of Mr. Chamberlain’s slipshod statistics have 
been exposed by Mr. W. H. Dickinson’s letters on the jewel- 
lery trade. In last week’s FREE TRADER it was shown that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that British jewellery exports 
to foreign countries were falling off while exports to the 
colonies were increasing is actually the reverse of true, the 
fact being that foreign countries increased their purchases 
in 1902 by £11,837 as compared with 1900, while British 
possessions decreased their purchases of British jewellery 
by £7,221. Scarcely had these damaging figures seen the 
light than Mr. C. A. Vince hastened to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
assistance by declaring that the latter’s statistics were 
directed against the growth of jewellery imports into this 
country. But Mr. Dickinson meets this version of the Bir- 
mingham speech with a crushing reply. He shows that, as 
a matter of fact, our imports of jewellery last year from Bel- 
gium, France, and the United States decreased by £5,309. 
There was, it is true, an advance under the head of imports 
from “ other foreign countries,” from £7,229 to £13,183, 
an increase of no less than £105,954. But on inves- 
tigating the returns the curious fact is elicited that of this 
increase £101,130 is credited to Morocco. Not from our 
great industrial competitors in “ Protected” countries, but 
from the neutral market of Morocco comes this sudden 
“dump” of jewellery. ‘“ And what,” asks Mr. Dickinson, 
“ does all this mean ? Where are those great competing 
factories in Morocco? They do not exist. Some abso- 
lutely exceptional episode must have occurred last year, and 
Morocco’s exports of jewellery to us will drop to #/, as they 
have been hitherto.” Hs Sep 


But the sequel to the story remains to be told. Why 
was it that last year an uncivilised country suddenly 
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appears in the British trade returns as an exporter of 
jewellery to such’an extent as to move Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Vince to tears over another ruined Birmingham 
industry ? According to the Morning Leader, which. has 
instituted inquiries into the matter, the Sultan of Morocco, 
suffering from straitened finances, like many another 
potentate in a similar plight, disposed of his valuables, 
three boxes full, in. England, in consideration of a sub- 
stantial advance in hard cash. But Sir John Brunner, 
M.P., gives another and equally entertaining version : 


““My friend Mr. Blank, of Bond-street, is a shrewd and 
enterprising man, and when, in the autumn of 1gor, he 
advised his nephew, who was not in the best of health, to 
take a holiday, he bade him go to Algiers and to travel 
along the coast, saying that the climate was good and that, 
as his ‘introductions’ were equally good, he might, if he 
kept hig eyes open, not only benefit his health but pay his 
expenses by doing some business for the firm. He added 
that the country was somewhat disturbed and the young 
man would have to be careful, but that as a result of this 
disturbance a good many people would probably be hard 
up and disposed to part with their trinkets. 

**So it turned out, and the nephew tells with gusto about 
his visits to the abodes of native swells, he and a native 
merchant sitting on one side of a curtain and the ladies of 
the household sitting on the other. 

““The result was that he brought home his £101,000 
worth, the stones ill-cut and the setting only worth melting 
up—gorgeous barbarity the whole lot. 

“The jewels were recut and all reset in this country—I 
fancy in Birmingham, but am not quite sure.” 


The whole story is an amusing instance of the fallacious 
use of figures without examination into their meaning. 


We are indebted to the Westminster Gazette for an inte- 
resting passage from one of Mr. Chamberlain’s old 
speeches. It belongs, of course, to his “ Radical days,” 
but though Mr. Chamberlain is fond of saying that circum- 
stances have changed since that time there is one thing 
which certainly has not changed, and that is past history. 
No change of modern circumstances can enable us to re- 
write the history of a past epoch in order to suit our present 
ideas. We may therefore profitably contrast what Mr. 
Chamberlain says now about the history of England under 
Protection and what he said eighteen years ago. At Bir- 
mingham, on November 4, he represented the days before 
the repeal of the Corn Laws as a period of great prosperity : 


Now, putting aside the general answer, is it true that 
at the time when Free Trade was introduced and the Corn 
Laws were repealed we were in a state of destitution and 
misery and starvation? Is is true that under the Protec- 
tion which prevailed before, this country was going down 
in the scale of nations or losing its prosperity and losing 
its trade ? No; absolutely no. The exact reverse was the 
case. 

In the years preceding the repeal of the Corn Laws— 
and I would take especially the years from 1830 to 1841— 
there was.a time of great prosperity in this country under 
Protection. I do not mean to say that the country was as 
great or as rich as it is now, but comparatively with other 
nations it occupied a better position, comparatively with 
other nations it was absolutely in the first rank. 


Compare this with his account of the same period given 
at Birmingham on November 7, 1885: 


I wonder whether in this vast audience there are any 
people who have any conception of the state of things 
which existed forty and fifty years ago? At that time the 
whole of the labourers in the agricultural districts were on 
the verge of starvation. The Poor Rates in some districts 
were 20s. in the pound. At the time of which I 
am speaking the large towns were described by eye-wit- 
nesses as bearing the appearance of beleaguered cities, so 
dreadful was the destination and the misery which pre- 
vailed in them. People walked the streets like gaunt 
shadows and not like human beings. There were bread 
riots in almost every town. There were rick burnings on 
all the country sides 


A contradiction of this kind stands in altogether a diffe- 
rent category. from a mere change of opinion. Whether 
change of circumstances makes a change of policy desirable 
is always an arguable question, and no reproach lies against 
the politician who alters his view of what the country needs 


‘because he believes that the needs of the country have 


changed. But to write two conflicting versions of past 
history, adjusted to the needs of two opposed political con- 
victions, is altogether another matter. - 


The value of the proposed Colonial Preference to the 
mother country is sufficiently illustrated by the proposals 
of Mr. Seddon, which are now made public. Apparently 
there is to be no reduction upon any articles of British pro- 
duce whatever, and the only article that gains is Indian 
tea; the preference on our goods turns into a surcharge 
on foreign goods—the wall of tariffs is not to be pulled 
down for our benefit, but merely raised a little on the side 
on which it faces the foreigner. Nothing could better 
illustrate the determination of Colonial Protectionists to 
maintain their policy as against our goods, nor could there 
be a better test of the value of Mr. Seddon’s somewhat loud- 
voiced utterances in favour of fiscal union. 


Another aspect of the colonial difficulty is put by Mr. 
W. S. Maclaren in a letter to the Daily News of Novem- 
ber 17: If the dumping of bounty-fed goods is the injury 
to our home trade which it is represented as being, then 
Canada is a greater offender than Germany, for Canada not 
merely sends us more pig iron than Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium, and nearly as much as these three countries with 
America thrown in, but the Canadian pig-iron is bounty-fed. 
From the "ree Trade point of view this is no injury to us; 
there is not the smallest reason why we should prevent 
Canada from sending us cheap goods at her expense if she 
is so foolish as to do so. But what is the position of the 
Protectionist, who represents dumping as an injury to our 
manufactures? Is he prepared to compel British iron 
manufacturers to submit to this injury at the hands of 
Canada while taking measures to prevent a smaller and 
less flagrant injury at the hands of Germany and America? 
If so, he will be, according to his own principles, legislating 
against the interests of the mother country. 


A STRANGE CONCATENATION. 


HE week’s speeches have produced a new puzzle for 
plain men who are wont to accept certain simple 

axioms as unchallenged truths. We have accustomed our- 
selves little by little to the revision of the multiplication 
table. We have overcome our surprise in learning that all 
our notions of the history of the century were false, and that 
the period of distress, rendered vivid for us by the pages of 
“Mary Barton” and a hundred works of contemporary fic- 
tion, as well as by sober history, was in reality a period of 
the greatest prosperity. We have been accustomed to 
hear increases described as decreases and the acquisition 
of wealth from abroad as a loss to the nation. We now 
find the most familiar axioms brought up to the bar for 
revision. Things that are equal to the same thing are no 
longer equal to one another. That is at least what we have 
to believe if we are to take the different utterances of 
Unionist leaders as meaning precisely what they say. The 
new puzzle arises from an unexpected quarter. It is Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach whose declarations have compelled 
us to ask ourselves whether Euclid was wrong. For what 
are we to infer from the speeches at the Colston banquet ? 
We find there that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is in full agree- 
ment with Mr. Balfour; that “a genuine change in our 
fiscal policy” is to be preferred to the alternative of 
“standing absolutely on the old lines.” But Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach is a Free Trader, and as a Free Trader 
agrees with Lord Goschen, Sir Wiliam Harcourt, and all 
the experts upon national finance. Mr. Balfour, on the 
other hand, wishes God-speed to Mr. Chamberlain. He 
cannot indeed go with him all the way at once, but he has a 
pamphlet in manuscript or in proof expounding and accept- 
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ing Mr. Chamberlain’s views, which he is, or was, pre- 
pared to publish as soon as he could be assured that these 
views would commend themselves to a majority. He 
publicly approved of Mr. Chamberlain’s action in devoting 
himself to his Protectionist campaign, and his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gets on to Mr. Chamberlain’s platform 
and publicly avows his adhesion to his father’s principles. 
We have, then, a very peculiar chain of opinion, a series 
of agreements which lead us to the most profound diver- 
gence—Mr. Chamberlain in agreement with Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Balfour in agreement with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in agreement with the Free 
Traders. Wherefore, a mathematician would conclude, the 
Free Traders are in agreement with Mr. Chamberlain, 
which, to continue the mathematical phrase, is absurd. The 


question is, Where does the absurdity arise ? And that brings 


us to the pertinent inquiry propounded in the Times by Mr. 
Arthur Elliot: Do the Bristol speeches mean that Mr. Bal- 
four comes over to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, deserting Mr. 
Chamberlain and his “ unauthorised programme,” or does 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach go over to Mr. Balfour? 

The root of the whole difficulty is, after all, easy enough 
to trace. It is nothing more recondite or unfamiliar than 
Mr. Balfour’s ambiguous mind, his amiable desire to be all 
things, if not to all men, at any rate to a Parliamentary 
majority. Mr. Balfour is content to figure at one moment 
as the admiring but less adventurous ally of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, at another as one who wishes “ to heaven that we had 
Free Trade”; or, as his attitude is less kindly but more 
incisively characterised by Mr. Winston Churchill, he is 
content to occupy “a perfectly meaningless and indefinite 
position in order to give Mr. Chamberlain time to talk him- 
self out.” The serious question for Free Traders to ask 
themselves is how far they are compromising their position 
by identifying themselves with a political leader capable of 
sO many ambiguities? Mr. Balfour put forward generali- 
ties about Retaliation which may mean nothing or may 
mean a serious and irretraceable step in the direction of 
Protection, Few, if any, Free ‘Traders object to Retalia- 
tion on the ground of general principle, provided that it be 
adopted in any given case with a reasonable prospect of ex- 
panding instead of contracting the area of Free ‘Trade. But 
they are aware that the actual forces which make for Re- 
taliation are not Free Trade forces but Protectionist forces. 
Interests that desire permanent Protection may easily 
see their way to it by a professedly temporary 
measure for inducing a Protectionist nation to abate its 
tariffs, thinking under cover of this pretence to induce their 
own nation to abandon the principle of tariffs for revenue 
only. They know that if successful they will always have 
a precedent to quote in the future for a similar departure 
from the normal course of things, while, as soon as_ the 
mcment comes for abating the retaliatory tariff, they will be 
very dull if they are not able to trump up some plausible 
pretext for deferring the evil day by pleading the interests 
guaranteed, as they will say, by the deliberate act of the 
nation itself which have grown up under the shelter of the 
tariff. Meanwhile one interest, or one set of interests, 
having once acquired Protection, other interests will at once 
have a specious ground for clamour ; they, too, must enjoy 
similar advantages ; and every claim that is met will make 
further claims more difficult to resist. In this way Retalia- 
tion will form the broad and easy path to full-blown Pro- 
tection, and that is doubtless what Protectionists who adopt 
Retaliation as an immediate policy are fully conscious of, 

Now, a Government which was wholly devoid of any sus- 
picion of Protectionist leanings might possibly employ Re- 
taliation in an exceptional case without-fear of setting on 
foot this series of consequences, but with such a purpose no 
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one could be more unfortunately situated than Mr. Balfour. 
He himself has expressed no repugnance whatever to a com- 
plete Protectionist system. He objects to food taxes by no 
means on the ground of principle, but simply upon the plea 
that the nation is not ripe for them, and he sees the ex- 
planation of this hesitaney, not in any sound reasons of 
economics, but “in political misrepresentations” which 
have misled the public. He has made it as plain as pos- 
sible that, so far as he has any political sympathies in the 
matter, or is swayed by any considerations of the 
public good, he leans rather towards Mr. Chamberlain than 
against him, and he allows the members of his Cabinet 
openly to range themselves on Mr. Chamberlain’s side. 

How, then, are we to understand the attitude of Free 
Traders who rank themselves with this potential Protec- 
tionist? No doubt the position of Mr. Balfour’s political 
supporters, who’ retain Free Trade convictions, is one of 
extreme difficulty, demanding every sympathy from other 
Free ‘Traders who are not labouring under similar 
disadvantages ; but presumably many of them think that 
Mr. Balfour, who is, after all, comparable not to the forces 
that make the current of opinion, but to the passive body 
that floats upon the surface, may, by judicious management, 
be steered through the deep waters and into the safe haven 
where he should be. If Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ex- 
presses his agreement with his fellow-guest, he in the same 
breath dismisses Mr, Chamberlain’s proposals as “an un- 
authorised programme ” with which we have nothing to do, 
and does so without rebuke. It is natural that the Unionist 
Free Trader, regarding Mr. Chamberlain as the real enemy, 
should endeavour to save Mr. Balfour and his party from 
his clutches. Perhaps he feels the more secure in doing so 
from the knowledge, shared by those who are in close con- 
tact with the facts, that in practice an attempt to introduce 
Retaliation would break down, owing to the very nature of 
the circumstances which would have to be dealt with. It 
would be absurd to begin a policy of Retaliation without 
singling out for attack the most Protectionist countries, 
and since these countries are Russia and the United States, 
which it would be extremely difficult for us to hit in any 
effective manner, while they are favourably circumstanced 
for hitting back at us, the Retaliator in practice would be 
met by difficulties of detail so great that the experienced 
financier may be secretly convinced that his adhesion to 
Retaliatory principles would never have to be anything more 
than lip service. And some Free Traders apparently think 
that, by doing this lip service, they can detach Mr. Balfour 
from the Protectionists and leave Mr. Chamberlain an out- 
cast and alone. 

The danger of these tactics appears to us to be that the 
solid front of opposition to Protection is weakened. T'ree 
Trade has an overwhelming case in logic and in the facts of 
history. The Protectionist assault has to all appearance 
faited. All that is needed to complete the victory is the 
continuous steady repetition of the bare facts, and the 
countering of every falsehood as it crops us. The facts 
must tell in the long run, provided that those who have ac- 
cepted them and understand them are not frightened out of 
their adhesion by the din of rhetoric. Impregnable in logic, 
the Free Trade position is not so weak in the popular mind 
that it needs any compromisers to support it, and when these 
compromisers take the form of the admission that a serious 
change in our fiscal policy is desirable, they give away one 
of the strongest positions of the Free Trade cause, for our 
case is that under our present system we have prospered 
and are prospering, and have every hope of continuing to 
prosper yet more, beyond the dreams even of the men of 


‘Cobden’s day and in a degree which none of our Protec- 


tionist rivals in Europe can hope to emulate. 
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POINTS “BROM. “SPEECHES 


MR. HALDANE AT WESTMINSTER. 


THE CoAL TAR INDUSTRY. 

There was no industry for which there was more cause to 
weep than the coal-tar industry. What was the reason that 
German manufacturing companies paid 26 per cent. per annum 
out of the products of coal tar? Because they employed 500 
chemists, whilst the British manufacturers only employed about 
forty. The whole condition of the chemical trade in this 
country was deplorable. There were some very clever men in 
the trade; but the average manufacturer did not care about 
these scientific notions, and the result was that we were at an 
enormous disadvantage as compared with America, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Belgium, and even Holland.—(Thursday, 
November 12.) 


SIR H. FOWLER AT BRISTOL. 
THE INDIA PROBLEM. 

Mr. Chamberlain had been singularly silent about India. 
The trade of India last year was 173 millions sterling, and it 
was enough to say that that was not a trade to be tampered 
with or to try experiments upon. The British exports to India 
last year equalled our exports to Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada put together. A very great financial authority con- 
nected with the Government of India had maintained, rightly, 
that it was an absolute necessity for India, if her commerce 
was to be developed and flourish, that she must have the ut- 
most freedom which she could obtain in dealing with foreign 
tariffs. We only took a fourth. The other three-fourths went 
to foreign countries, and if we were to commence a tariff war 
with the other countries of the world, they would draw no dis- 
tinction in regard to India. India to them was a part of Great 
Britain, a part of the Empire, and through good report and 
evil report we had maintained to the people of India that Free 
Trade was the right policy for them.—(Friday, November 13.) 


MR. COURTNEY AT OSWESTRY. 
MUTUALLY DESTRUCTIVE POLICIES. 

We had got a Ministry which had lost four of its principal 
members and which was devoted to Mr. Balfour’s policy, and 
we had Mr. Chamberlain outside with a policy of his own. It 
might be thought these two policies were one and the same. 
One might indeed lead to the other, but in strict accuracy they 
were not only not the same but were inconsistent with one 
another. Mr. Chamberlain, for good or ill, was preaching 
pure Protection, with an occasional divergence into preferen- 
tial tariffs for the sake of the colonies, while Mr. Balfour was 
a Free Trader. If Mr. Balfour by a threat of Retaliation 
brought Germany, the United States, and Russia to their_senses 
and made them Free Traders, then he would be unable to give 
preferences to Canada and Australia, because he would have 
committed himself to a Free Trade platform. The two policies 
were inconsistent and destructive one of the other. With re- 
gard to Mr. Balfour’s desire for power to be given the present 
Government of adopting Retaliation, he said the Premier’s ex- 
planation to Mr. Bowles only added to the mystery of the situa- 
tion. Probably at that moment the Prime Minister was ex- 
plaining at Bristol what at present was a puzzle. He would 
say, however, that the methods of Retaliation had never yet 
succeeded. Never had a nation been brought to its knees in 
that manner, and it was unlikely now that Retaliation would 
succeed.—(Friday, November 13.) 


LORD HUGH CECIL BIRMINGHAM. 
STATE MAINTAINED INDUSTRIES. 

The Protectionist claims that every person should pay rather 
more for what he buys in order to find employment for a cer- 
tain number of people. Are you going to adopt that theory ? 
Twenty years ago there did take place a great dislocation in the 
agricultural industry. Wheat-growing ceased to be anything 
like so profitable as it had been, and a great quantity of land 
was no longer able to employ the labour that it formerly em- 
ployed. Now, if there is any case in the world for which Pro- 
tection would be justified that clearly is the case. Who is pre- 
pared, I wonder, to go so far as to say that you ought to have 
raised a sufficiently heavy duty on wheat in those days to keep 
all that labour ? You would have required a 20s. duty on 
wheat to do that, and in that case the most short-sighted 
person could not have failed to see the difference between the 
Protectionist and the Free Trade loaves. (Laughter and 
cheers.)—(Wednesday, November 11.) 


Ad 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
TRADE STERILISATION By DUTIES. 
The finished product of one trade is the raw material of 
another. By placing taxes on any of these commodities to 
raise their price you may indeed for a time help this trade or 
that trade, but it will only be at the expense of this or that 
other trade and to the impoverishment of the general consumer. 
No one can tell whose enterprise will be hindered or whose it 
will be that will be undermined. You may, by the arbitrary and 
sterile act of Government—for, remember, Governments create 
nothing and have nothing to give but what they have first taken 
away—you may put money in the pocket of one set of English- 
men but it will be money taken from the pockets of another 
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set of Englishmen, and the greater part will be spilled on the 
way. Every vote given for Protection is a vote to give Govern- 
ments the right of robbing Peter to pay Paul and _ charging 
the public a handsome commission on the job. (Cheers.)— 
(Wednesday, November 11.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BOOT AND SHOE EXPORTS. 

Inquiries reach us with respect to statements in Protec- 
tionist quarters to the effect that the boot and shoe industry 
is dependent for its export trade upon the colonial market, 
and that only the growth of demand in this direction 
compensates for the falling off in foreign countries. 
As a matter of fact, in no country does the 
boot and shoe industry enjoy any export trade 
in any degree comparable to the home consump 
tion, except in regard to specialities such as the fancy 
shoes produced in France and Austria. English exports 
formerly went in considerable quantities to the Australian 
colonies, but since the enforcement of the new Common- 
wealth tariff this trade has seriously declined, the exports 
during the first ten months of 1901 being 113,071 dozen 
pairs, while in the same period of 1902 the number had 
fallen to 84,764, and in 1903 to 70,003—a reduction of 
nearly one-half. New Zealand’s imports of British boots and 
shoes have fallen off during the same period from 45,541 
to 37,812 dozen pairs. South Africa, probably owing to the 
requirements of the military, has increased its demand from 
247,162 dozen pairs during the first ten months of 1901 to 
397,339 dozen pairs during the same period of 1903. On 
the other hand our shipments to foreign countries increased 
during the same period from 67,172 to 78,210 dozen pairs 


GERMAN OIL-CAKE IMPORTS. 

A correspondent directs attention to a letter in the 
Eastern Morning News, which describes the efficient organt- 
sation of a new seed-crushing mill at Horberg (Prussia), and 
remarks: “The thing that ought to trouble our Free Traders. 
is that nearly the whole of the linseed made in this mill is 
sold in England in competition with that of our own make.” 
In the same letter it is stated that the mill, which cost up- 
wards of £2,000,000 sterling, has a crushing capacity of 
1,000 tons of linseed daily. The writer has, apparently, 
been completely misinformed in regard to the importation 
of seed-cake from Germany, as the following figures show : 


1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
Linseed cake, tons ...... 57,781 69,839 62,907 58,949 51,303 
Cottonrcake,!t Fires 190 95 3 42 157 
Other kinds Ral iinet 134 669 1,359 904 1,158 


To suggest that German oilcake is increasing its hold on the 
English market is, in the face of these figures, absurd. ‘The 
only competitor who is gaining ground is the Colonial and 
Indian exporter, thus: 


1898. 1899. 


1900. 1901. 1902: 

Linseed cake, imports 

from British posses: | 12,428 13,000 9,331 11,181 16,665 

sions, tons 
Canadian exports of linseed cake have increased from 5,819 
tons in 1898 to 10,929 tons in 1902, and the effect of a 
Preference Tariff would be to increase the quantity enor- 
mously. But the most striking fact overlooked by those 
who demand protection for the English oil-milling industry 
is that in no country in the world, with the exception of 
Roumania, is a duty imposed upon oil-cakes. Even the 
United States is not so foolish as to tax the raw material 
of its agriculturists. German stockfeeders are so de- 
pendent upon the foreigner for their artificial fodder that 
the imports of oil cake have increased from 316,000 tons 
in 1894 to 499,612 tons in 1900, of which Great Britain 
sent 5,211 tons. 


ee 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER AND PRoTECTION.—Speaking at 
Oswestry, Mr. Courtney said that the other day he went down 
to Brighton to see his old friend—one of the greatest thinkers 
of the day—Mr. Herbert Spencer, now unhappily lying on a 
bed of sickness. Mr. Spencer said to him, “‘I want you to 
bring this emphatically before the people. What right has a 
Cabinet or a majority to say to mé I must not go to buy my 
bread where I can get it cheapest and best? It is a violation 
of the primary conditions of human freedom.” | 
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PoC ASE FOR SEREE FOOD.’ 


We have received a second and enlarged edition of 
“The Case Against the Protective Taxation of Food and 
Raw Material,” which is the official handbook of the 
Unionist Free Food League. As its title suggests, and as 
is natural from the very difficult position in which Unionist 
Free Traders find themselves at present, it is concerned 
with only one part of the present controversy ; but for that 
part it is a useful guide and an admirable summary of the 
case against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. It will be 
noticed that, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s denials, his 
U.ionist opponents have no doubt that his proposals, if 
adopted, must ultimately lead to taxation on raw materials 
of industry. On page 67 they assert emphatically “it 
is certain that any scheme of Colonial Preference which 
would be accepted by the colonies must, sooner or later, in- 
clude a preference upon colonial raw materials as well as 
upon colonial food.” And with such a policy, which they 
regard as “ the surest way of staying the enormous increase 
in our industrial prosperity,” the Unionists of the Free 
Food League will have nothing to do. 

The “ Handbook” is divided into seven parts, preceded 
by an elaborate analysis of the whole. Part I. deals with 
National Prosperity as evidenced by the income-tax, 
foreign trade, shipping, distribution of wealth, pauperism, 
and by the condition of trades which are supposed to be 
dead or dying. On pages 8 and g tables are given showing 
the movement of exports during the four periods in which 
the nineteenth century may, from the point of view of 
Fiscal Policy, be divided. The result is summed up thus: 

During the thirty years (1801-1831) of extreme restric- 
tion (of imports) exports did not expand at all, but fluctu- 
ated between a shrinkage of £7,000,000 and a shrinkage 
of £5,000,000. During the ten years (1831-1841) of relaxa- 
tion exports expanded by 15,000,000, an average 
of £1,500,000 a year. During the ten years of larger re- 
laxation (1841-1851) exports expanded by £22,000,000, ‘an 
average of £2,200,000 a year. During the fifty-one years 
(1851-1902) after complete freedom exports have expanded 
by £209,000,000, an average of £4,098,000 a year. This is 

* conclusive proof that unrestricted importation, instead of 

injuring export trade, is a powerful and certain means of 
promoting it. 

Part II. deals with the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, and sets out his average weekly cash wages in 
England and Wales and in various foreign countries, the 
relation between cash wages and the price of wheat, the 
general total earnings of the labourer, the character of his 
food, the proportion of his total earnings spent on food, 
and his improved position since 1850. . 

Part ILI. deals with the sources of supply of our raw 
material, and gives a valuable analysis, showing both 
sources of supply and the nature of the raw material im- 
ported. A careful classification adopted results in an esti- 
mate of £182,750,000 as the value of our import of raw 
material during 1902, and of this about £/52,500,000 comes 
from the colonies. 

Part IV. replies to all the questions of the Birmingham 
Tariff Committee, discusses wages and cost of living in the 
colonies, and examines the example of Sweden, of which 
Mr. Chamberlain makes so much. On this last point the 
League says: 

The opponents of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy could wish 
for nothing better than that the facts regarding the opera- 
tion of Protection in Sweden should be made widely 
known. That country does indeed afford a striking 
example for the British people at the present moment—an 
example which should serve as a warning to every other 
country that may be afflicted with Protectionist ten- 
dencies. : 

Little is said in regard to Retaliation, but there is a para- 
graph on page gt which suggests that the Free Food 
League has little doubt of the matter : 

No country has ever yet lowered its tariff from fear of 
losing its export trade through retaliation on the part of 
any country. All experience shows that exclusion merely 
provokes exclusion. At the end of the ruinous 
tariff war that lasted three years, Russia maintained her 
present average tariff of 131 per cent. After an exhausting 
fiscal struggle in which they came perilously near to actual 
hostilities, France and Italy stayed just as they were 
before. 

The last three parts contain extracts from notable speeches, 


a summary of recent political incidents (the story of the 
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resignations), and extracts from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches on fiscal policy. The last part begins with a 
speech of August 12, 1881, in which Mr. Chamberlain 
said : 

A tax on food would mean a decline in wages. It 
would certainly involve a reduction in their productive 
value. The same amount of money would have a smaller 
purchasing power. It would mean more than this, for it 
would raise the price of every article produced in the 
United Kingdom, and it would indubitably bring about the 
loss of that gigantic export trade which the industry and 
energy of the country working under the conditions of 
absolute freedom have been able to create. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN TRADE. 


The Board of Trade has just issued the White Paper 
known as the “ Accounts Relating to the Trade and Com- 
merce of Certain Foreign Countries and British Posses- 
sions.” Comparative figures for the first nine months of 1903 
are possible for only four countries, including Great 


Britain; but they are given for the first eight 
months for eleven States. So far as the figures 
go, they indicate a very general advance in im- 
ports and exports; and they show also that in 


this development Great Britain is having its full share. 
In the nine months ending September 30 the United States 
increased its imports as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1902 by £11,800,000, and its exports by 
49;393,000; whilst for the same nine months the British 
exports increased by £7,878,000, and imports by only 
45,367,000. France, in the nine months, shows an in- 
imports of over £7,800,000, whilst her 
exports only increased £151,000. The export figures are 
in all cases for home produce only. 

When we take the figures for the particular countries, 
there is one very striking phenomenon. Every one of the 
Protected countries, for which details are given, shows a 
very marked increase in its import of manufactured goods. 
The following table shows some of these figures : 

IMPORT OF MANUFACTURED GOooDs, 


Country. 1901, 1902. 1903. 
Russia (six months & e £ 
ending June 30)...... 8,863,000 ... 7,942,000 ... 9,159,000 
France (nine months 
ending Sept. 30)...... 22,981,000 ... 22,998,000 ... 23,973,000 
Austria-Hungary 
(eight months ending 
Atisuat St ya-ccectces 11,837,000 ... 12,283,000... 13,942,000 
é : (A) 11,415,000 ... 18,757,000 ... 21,627,000 
Laat ight (B) 18:718,000 ... 22,332,000 ... 24'333,000 
MONENS).040--.seenees (c) 17,907,000 ... 18,309,000 ... 20,284,000 


(A) Articles wholly or partially manufactured for use as 
materials in manufactures and mechanical arts. 

(B) Articles manufactured, ready for consumption. 

(c) Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, &c. 


The United States returns show some very remarkable 
figures. The value of the imports of iron in ingots, blooms, 
&c., was 4,730,000 dollars in the eight months ending 
August 31, 1902; for the same period of 1903 they were 
6,130,000 dollars, and machinery increased from 284,000 
dollars to 2,724,000 dollars. The following table gives the 
figures for textiles : ; 
Eight months ending August 31. 


“1901. 
§ 


$ $ 
Cotton Manufactures...... 27,214,000 ... 31,865,000 ... 36,234,000 
Woollen Manufactures... 10,595,000 ... 12,823,000 ... 13,823,000 


’ These figures only illustrate still further the tendency 
shown in the classified tables given in the Statistical 
Abstract for foreign countries, mamely, that  al- 
though foreign countries are striving to build up their own 
industries to supply themselves, as soon as they enter 
on export business they are compelled to increase their im- 
ports, and this increase is not merely in food and raw 
materials—it is in manufactured goods also. ‘The growth 
of wealth raises the standard of life and creates new 
wants, which can only be met by imports. ‘That is to say, 
the market for manufactured goods is steadily growing 


es 
1903. 


- larger, and if we, with our advantage of abundant raw 


materials procurable at the lowest price, are not getting 
our share in the enlarged markets, then there must be 
something wrong with our methods. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. 


II. 


In the last number of THE FREE TRADER we gave, for 
purposes of reference, the chief passages in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s autumn speeches. We now give another set of ex- 
tracts containing the definite statements of fact to which he 
has committed himself, all of which we have corrected from 
time to time as they were made ; we, therefore, confine our- 
selves here to summarising the criticism and corrections. 

Mr. Chamberlain summed up the case against British 


trade in the following terms : 


Well, my case is that the trade of this country as 
measured—and I think it ought to be mainly measured—by 
the exports of this country to foreign countries and to 
British possessions has during the last twenty or thirty 
years been practically stationary; that our export trade to 
all those foreign countries which have arranged tariffs 
against us has enormously diminished, and at the same 
time the exports to us have enormously increased. Then 
it is part of my case that those foreign countries which 
have adopted Protection have in the elements by which 
you have been accustomed to test the prosperity of a 
nation’s improvement grown in a greater ratio and more 
rapidly than we have ourselves; and I have also to point 
out that this tendency, which has become so manifest in 
recent years, is likely, as every sensible man of business 
knows, to be accentuated as time goes on.—(Liverpool, 
October 27.) 


This statement has been shown to be fallacious in every 
point. 
built. 

PARTICULAR.“ ERADES 


Mr. Chamberlain has announced his intention of dealing 
in each place he visits with the condition of well-known 
local industries. So far his efforts have been singularly 
unfortunate. At Newcastle he referred to iron: 

I have spoken of iron imports, and iron imports have 
risen from r00,000 tons in 1899 to. 530,000 tons in 1902. 
They have come from the foreigner. Meanwhile, of this 
same iron we sent out 1,000,000 tons in the earlier year 
and we only sent out 320,000 last year.—(Newcastle, Oc- 
tober 20.) 

These figures are not those of the Board of Trade. The 
Statistical Abstract for 1902 shows that we imported 
2/1,0°0 tons in 1899 and 398,000 tons in 1902, in which 
year pig iron and bar, angle, bolt, and rod iron are taken 
together. Again, our total exports of these goods last 
year were 1,228,000 tons, and in connection with the iron 
trade Mr. Chamberlain ignored the fact that our exports of 
steam engines and other machinery have risen from 
#,5;000,000 in 1870 to an average of £18,000,000 in the 
last {.-2 years. 

At Newcastle he dealt with alkali: 

The decomposition of salt by the two processes used 
for this purpose, Le Blance and electrolytic, has fallen 
22 per cent. in twenty years, and the exports have enor- 
mously decreased. In the new process for making alkali 
there are two products, ‘caustic alkali and bleaching 
powder. People who want to export alkali must make the 
bleaching powder and get rid of it in order to make it pay. 
The Germans have this advantage. They make as much 
export alkali as they want, and all the bleaching that 
comes in the process they dump here in England—in New- 
castle. We can only make a limited amount of the 
alkali because we cannot sell our bleaching, and if this goes 
on we shall sell no alkali at all in that process which re- 
quires that both alkali and bleaching should be produced. 

—(Newcastle, October 20.) 

Mr. Chamberlain ignored altogether a third method, the 
ammonia soda process, which is extremely cheap, does not 
require that the by-product should be sold in order to make 
a profit on the whole process, and, according to the 
most competent authorities, is likely to produce nine-tenths 
of the world’s supply of alkali. Nor did he say that last 
year, whilst we imported 263,000 cwt. of bleaching parce 
we exported go02,000 cwt. 


Mr. Chamberlain referred also to wire: 


I remember great wireworks at Manchester, and there 
are great wireworks in other parts of the country. But 
here is a curious contrast, a most impressive contrast. 
Twenty-five years ago Warrington alone, one single town 
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alone, exported more wire than the whole make of wite 
in Germany; and now Germany exports more wire than* 
the whole make of England.—(Liverpool, October 28.) 

Our export of wire manufactures was £/772,000 in 1898, 
and has since risen steadily to £1,042,000 in 1902. Ger- 
many used to have almost the monopoly of wire drawing, 
but has now lost much of it. Warrington, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham firms are now competing with Germany, partly 
because owing to the action of the combination there British 
firms can get German rolled wire, used as raw material, 
cheaper than their German competitors. 

At Liverpool it was necessary for some reference to be 
made to shipping: 

This comes from the Blue-book. From 1890 to 1901 
we are told that the total increase in the tonnage of the 
whole sritish Empire was 1,400,000 tons, and meanwhile 
the total increase in foreign tonnage was 2,200,000 tons, or 
800,000 tons more than the British tonnage. I think 
serious people ought to give serious consideration to what, 
at any rate, are signs. What is the use of saying that the 
house is still standing if you know that there is rot in the 
foundations 2—(Liverpool, October 27.) 

‘his particular statement is a mass of inaccuracies. ‘he 
shipping tonnage of the United Kingdom has increased 
over 1,600,000 tons in the period named. (Colonial ship- 
ping has fallen off). There has been an immense increase in 
the steam tonnage (3,000,000 tons), and the earning power 
of the steam ton is three times that of the sailing ton. 
The figures of foreign shipping increase include 1,100,000 
tons of United States vessels used for the lake and river 
trade, which has only been included of recent years, and 
does not compete in the world’s shipping. The figures in- 
cluded by Mr. Chamberlain for several foreign countries are 
gross tonnage, while British figures are net tonnage. 


Again, at Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain referred to the 
watch-making industry : 


The great watch manufacturers in America have agreed 
together that they will not reduce their productions, but 
that they will agree upon a home price that will satisfy 
the market there, and, having done that, they will go on 
making, keeping all their workmen at work, and if there 
is any surplus they will dump it—(cheers)—in the only 
country which is magnanimous enough, generous enough, 
foolish enough to allow it. If it goes on long enough, 
the Prescot works will close, the whole of their trade will 
be gone, and then those of you who have been buying in 
the cheapest market, and buying American watches, what 
do you think you will have to pay for your watches ?— 
(Liverpool, October 28.) 


During the ten months ending October 31, rgor, the 
import of foreign watches and parts thereof was 
41,255,000, for the same period of 1902 £990,000, and 
1903 £814,000, which shows that the dump is ceasing. 

Then at Birmingham again, taking a number of local 
trades, he took pearl buttons: 

Take one of the oldest in Birmingham, one mentioned 
in Hutton’s History—the pearl button trade. In the pearl 
button trade 6,000 workpeople used to be employed. To- 
day there are about one thousand, and very few of them 
have full employment. Why is that ? Well, it is largely 
due to the influence of the McKinley tariffs which shut 
out the pearl buttons from America, and it is partly due to 
the ‘dumping’ of pearl buttons from the Continent into 
England, and even into Birmingham itself.—(Birmingham, 
November 4.) 

The fact is, that the demand for pearl buttons, whether 
British-made or foreign, has rapidly declined. ‘They have 


- gone out, and other kinds of buttons, mostly made in Great 


Britain, have taken their place. 


At Liverpool he spoke of the glass industry : 


Now, what about glass? I am told that at the pre- 
sent time 240 millions of bottles are imported into this 
‘country. I think these come from Germany. Have Ger- 
mans any special faculty for making bottles? I believe ° 
that all the plate-glass works, at all events all but one, haye 
been closed. The plate-glass industry employed 20,000 
English workmen. Now that is all gone. (“‘Shame.”) But 
why? The foreigners put on duties upon plate-glass, 
varying but rising to the enormous duty of 60 per cent. 
Therefore, there is no chance of our sending any plate- 
glass into other countries; but there is nothing whatever 
to prevent them from arranging among themselves to 
charge a profitable price enough to cover their fixed ex- 
penditure on the sale: of plate-glass in the United States of 
America and then send all the surplus into this country 
below cost price.—(Liverpool, October 28.) 
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Our export of glass bottles was valued at £364,000 in, 
1898 and £470,000 in 1902. With regard to plate-glass 
the main import is from Belgium, which has the advantage 
of possessing a fine white sand necessary for the best glass. 
But in spite of this as much is made as in 1878, or a little 
more, though there is only one firm now engaged in the 
manufacture instead of several. So far from the plate- 
glass works employing 20,000 English workmen, if the 
whole of the plate-glass at present imported were made in 
this country, it would only give employment to some 2,000 
people. 

Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the cycle trade, which he calls 
a comparatively new industry : 

Take the cycle trade. Now what is the case there ? 
Our exports to the foreign protected countries fell 
£566,000 in ten years and our exports to the colonies rose 
in the same period £367,000. Why was that change ? 
When the foreigners found that the manufacture of cycles 
was rather a good thing they put up their tariffs. The 
tariffs now on cycles range up to 45 per cent. And, not 
content with that, when the time of depression was 
strongest in America, the Americans ‘‘dumped” their 
cycles down here at prices with which English manufac- 
turers could not compete. In 1897 the United States of 
America sent to the United Kingdom alone £460,000 worth 
of cycles, and at the game time they flooded the colonies 
and sent them £340,000 worth, all of which we might 
have had if we had had a tariff here to prevent unfair 
competition, and if we had had a Preference arrangement 
with the colonies which would have kept the trade with us. 
—(Birmingham, November 4.) 

Actually our cycle industry is steadily reviving, and the 
acute depression is ascribed chiefly to over-capitalisation 
during the great move. Since 1897 the total imports of 
cycles and component parts has fallen from £527,000 to 
#144,000 in 1902. ‘The exports fell between 1897-99, but 
since 1900 they have increased from £531,000 to £718,000 
in the year 1902, and for the ten months ending October 31 
they have reached £707,000 (exclusive of motor cycles). 

Finally at Birmingham it was said about jewellery: 

Take the jewellery trade. We have only statistics for 
three years. Before that time the Board of Trade did not 
separate jewellery. In 1900 we sold to foreigners £50,000 
worth, we imported from foreigners £137,000 worth— 
(“Shame ”’)—and we were £87,000 to the bad. (‘‘Shame.”’) 
Yes, that was 1900, but in 1902 we were £170,000 to the 
bad. (“Shame.”) That is to say, in those three years in 
this foreign trade we are twice as badly off as we were in 
1900. Well, what is the reason? Well, there are tariffs, 
tariffs which prevent you from sending your jewellery into 
those foreign countries, and which range up to 45 per cent., 
and at the same time that that is going on the colonies are 
buying from you twice as much as all the foreign countries 
put together.—(Birmingham, November 4.) 

This is almost Mr. Chamberlain’s crowning inaccuracy. 
In 1ro00 our exports to foreign countries were £50,545, 
and in 1902 £62,382, or an increase of nearly £12,000. 
Our exports to British possessions fell from £127,659 to 
£120,438, or a decrease of over £7,000. In regard to 
the import from foreign countries, our imports from Bel- 
gium, France, and the United States fell by £5,309, and 
the only advance was the sudden leap in the import from 
foreign countries from £7,000 to £113,000. Of this 
remarkable increase £101,000 is a sudden import for the 
only time on record from Morocco, and that import is due 
to the impecuniosity of some distinguished Moors who were 


anxious to have their jewels sold in this country, and this - 


may fittingly close the list of Mr. Chamberlain’s great inaccu- 
tacies. 
FOREIGN PROGRESS UNDER PROTECTION. 
SWEDEN. 


I will refer you to Sweden; and I will show you from 
the returns of Sweden that from the moment that they 
adopted the policy of defence by retaliation, from that 
moment they increased in every sign which is a standard 
of the prosperity of a nation; and meanwhile their work- 
ing classes were not starved, their big loaf did not, some- 
how or another, under some kind of peculiar magic, 
dwindle down till it was so small that you could scarcely 
see it.—(Newcastle, October 20.) 


The British Consular Report, unfortunately, shows that 
in tg0r and 1902 Sweden has been industrially and com- 
mercially in a very bad way, imports are falling and strikes 
have been frequent ; the cost of living has increased 20 per 
cent.; emigration is rapidly increasing. Sweden has 


immense mineral wealth, Denmark has scarcely any, yet 
Denmark, under the system o: free imports, has advanced 


in wealth and prosperity at a much more rapid rate than 
Sweden. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS OF FREE TRADERS’ 
VIEWS 
At Greenock Mr. Chamberlain said of Cobden: 


He said in the most positive terms that if we adopted 
the policy of Free Trade five years would not pass over 
before all the other nations adopted our views, and if they 
did not—he refused to conceive such a hypothesis; and his 
argument went to show that if they did not adopt our 
policy then they would be ruined, and we should gain by 
their distress.—(Greenock, October 7.) 
Tt is true that Cobden once expressed the opinion that 
other countries would follow our example, but there is no 
evidence that his view was widely shared. Sir Robert 
Peel as early as 1842 expressed the belief that a Free 
Trade policy would be beneficial to this country whatever 
foreign nations might do. 

At Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain made a further attack 
on Cobden: 

Mr. Cobden said that the United States of America, it 
Free Trade were adopted, would abandon their premature 
manufactures. (Laughter.) That the workmen in their 
factories would go back to the land. (Laughter.) Mind, 
now I am quoting his exdct words. ‘They would dig, 
delve, and plough for us.”—(November 4.) 

As to this: (x) The words are not in Morley’s Cobden, from 
which Mr. Chamberlain professes to quote them. (2) 
Cobden never saiu anything bearing this interpretation. (3) 
The Americans hay in fact digged and delved for us—z.e., 
have supplied us with wheat—and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
present scheme is to make the colonies do likewise. 


THE WOOLLEN TRADE. 


We have received a monograph entitled “ Gain or Loss ; 
an Inquiry into the Woollen and Worsted Trades,” pub- 
lished by the Yorkshire Ninety-nine Club. It is an elabo- 
rate investigation into the conditions of the woollen and 
worsted industry, and the probable effect of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals. ‘These particular industries have been so 
much quoted as the example of a decline that the calcula- 
tions of skilled investigators should be widely known. Sum- 
marised briefly, they are as follows: (1) That raw wool 
consumption has increased 50 per cent. in the last twenty 
years, and that the increase has been continuous until the 
recent slight check following on the Australian shortage ; 
(2) when due allowance has been made for the fall in 
prices, the export trade, taken all round, has been sub- 
stantially steady during the last eighteen years in volume, 
notwithstanding the unquestionably severe pressure im- 
posed by tariffs existing after the boom period thirty years 
ago. (3) That the imports of foreign wool fabrics, growing 
rapidly until 1890, “met then with a material check, and in 
the last two triennial periods they have decreased, showing 
increased possession of the home markets by home pro- 
ducers.” (4) That during the last decade, which has been 
the period of maximum tariff pressure, the economic condi- 
tion of those associated with the industry has in all ascer- 
tainable respects been remarkably progressive. 

The autlLors condemn the proposed tariff changes, and 
declare that a 10 per cent. average tariff on imported woollen 
manufactures would be quite useless, and on dyed stuffs 
would be disastrous. A second part o* the report contains 
a number of valuable trade opinions, an elaborate statistical 
inquiry into the conditions of Bradford and its district, as 
illustrating the prosperity of industry. Similar inquiries 
into other industries would be most valuable, and would 
completely dissipate the alarm which Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends are trying to create as to the condition of our 
staple industries. 


THE WAR OFFICE AS FREE TRADER.—The New York Journal 
of Commerce announces that ‘Woolwich Arsenal is to be 
equipped with a further batch of gas furnaces built by the 
American Gas Furnace Company, 23, John-street.” Appa 
rently, the War Office is not yet converted to the ideal of a 
self-sufficing, self-sustaining Empire. 


THE FREE 


DIARY..OF THE FISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


WEDNESDAY, November 11.—In spite of threats of disturbances 
a Free Trade meeting at the Birmingham Town Hall passes 
off in an orderly manner. Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord 
Hugh Cecil deliver speeches attacking Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy, and a resolution to that effect is carried by an over 
whelming majority. 

Mr. Deakin, the Commonwealth Premier, declines to recom- 
mend Parliament to give a tariff preference to India or any other 
part of the Empire except Great Britain. In reply to a corre- 
spondent who asked him whether he endorsed Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Glasgow declaration that the Colonies would ‘“‘reserve 
for us the trade we already enjoy, and will not so arrange 
their tariffs as to start industries in competition with ours,” 
Mr. Deakin says that while he approves of the Chamberlain 
policy in general, the means by which it is to be accom- 
plished will be open to considerable discussion. 

Mr. Seddon announces that in a few days he will intro- 
duce preferential proposals on the lines adopted by Canada. 

At a conference of the sugar interests of Jamaica, it is 
stated that “a substantial advance in the price of sugar 
has taken place since the abolition of the bounties.” 

THuRsDAY, November 12.—Mr. Balfour writes to Mr. Gibson 
Bowles that when he described the country as being self- 
deprived of freedom of negotiation he was not alluding to 
legal obstacles, but to a political tradition which cannot be 
violated except at the direct bidding of the electorate. 

Mr. Haldane at Westminster advocates an increased vote 
of a million a year for higher education, as an alternative 
remedy to Protection. 

Sir Edward Grey at West Bromwich says that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s suggested committee of experts would promote the 
survival of those who were least fitted to survive, and put 
political log-rolling at a premium over honest industry. 

FRIDAY, November 13.—Mr. Balfour at Bristol says that to 
hold that taxation should be imposed for revenue purposes 
alone would render our position hopeless in international 
negotiations; not to adopt a policy which might arrest the 
tendency against us in commercial matters is stark lunacy. 

Sir M. Hicks Beach says he agrees with the Sheffield 
policy of Mr. Balfour, while being steadfastly opposed to the 
“unauthorised programme” of Mr. Chamberlain. We ought 
to have the power of retaliation, and to be in a position 
when other nations treated our exports unfairly to apply 
measures with regard to theirs. 

Sir Henry Fowler at Bristol says if we want an open 
market we must let food and raw materials into the country 
at the lowest possible rate. 

The Board of Trade informs Mr. R. Just Boyd, hon. sec. 
of the Manufacturing Confectioners’ Alliance, that the Per- 
manent Commission established under the Brussels Sugar 
Convention has decided that the limitation of the surtax 
laid down in the Convention does not apply to sugared pro- 
ducts as distinct from sugar. 

Writing to a York correspondent, Mr. Chamberlain says: 
‘‘The purity of Parliamentary argument is absurd.” 

SATURDAY, November 14.—The Trades Union Congress issues 
a manifesto against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 

Monpay, November 16.—Mr. Winston Churchill at Oxford says 
the Prime Minister seemed to be occupying a perfectly mean- 
ingless and indefinite position in order to give Mr. Chamber- 
lain time to talk himself out. 

Mr. Chaplin at Sleaford says agriculturists are willing to 
help the industrial and manufacturing classes provided they 
are not themselves forgotten or ignored. 

Mr. Seddon introduces into the New Zealand Parliament 
his proposals for preterential trade with Great Britain. These 
provide for the imposition after March next of a surcharge 
on existing duties of 20 to 50 per cent. on specified articles 
when not of British manufacture. It is also proposed to 
abolish the duty on tea grown in British dominions and to 
impose one of 20 per cent. on foreign teas. 

Turspay, November 17.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at 
Frome says that if one-tenth of Mr. Chamberlain’s tale of 
disaster were true there is an urgent case for action, yet the 
Government proposes to delay action until after two appeals 
to the country. 


CuHEAP IRON AND THE GALVANISED SHEET TRADE.—Midland 
ironmasters (says the Standard) are not unanimous in regard 
to the proposed imposition of retaliatory duties on manufac- 
tured goods. Colonel Patchett, a leading Shropshire. iron- 
master, states that the importation of Belgian steel billets and 
tin-plate bars has been the salvation of the galvanised sheet 
industry. Five-sixths of the sheets manufactured in the dis- 
trict are for export, and but for the plentiful supply of raw 
material at low prices manufacturers of finished iron could 
not, he said, have retained the export trade. As it is, the 
galvanised sheet trade shows considerable expansion, giving 
employment to large numbers of men who otherwise would be 
thrown out of employment. 


Price 3d. at the Bookstalls. 
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SOMETHING LIkr Protection!—The French Matchmakers’ 
Federation of Pantin and Aubervilliers has adopted a resolution 
urging the complete suppression of all purchases of matches of 


Yoreign manufacture. 


FREE TRADE AND BRITISH SHIPBUILDING.—The wooden ships 
built on the Atlantic seaboard thirty or forty years ago cost 
$80 to $100 per ton. In contrast with this an American firm 
has discovered that they can have a steel freight steamer for 
which they are in the market built on the Tyne for £7 per ton, 
or less than $250,000. A similar steamer built in the United 
States would cost $400,000 to $500,000.—Glasgow Herald. 


THE IRON AND STEEL TRADE IN SHEFFIELD.—A _ correspon- 
dent writes: ““We have it on the authority of Mr. Chamberlain 
that in a few years we shall see our ironworks closed as a result 
of the flood of cheap iron and steel dumped on our shores by 
the malevolent foreigner, and we are told that our steel and 
cognate trades must decline. The condition of the centres of 
these great industries hardly accords with this assertion, especi- 
ally when a comparison is made with former years. In 
Sheffield, for instance, population has increased from 324,243 
in 1891 to 380,793 in 1901. One firm which employed about 
soo men has built new works and employs nearly 5,000 men. 
Another firm, of which a well-known Protectionist is a partner, 
has added floor upon floor to its premises until the pile of 
workshops is one of the highest buildings in Sheffield. In- 
deed, it would be difficult to find an employer who has not 
enlarged his workshops or increased the capacity of his plant 
within the past ten years. Some of the large firms who roll 
armour plates and make war material have reduced the num- 
ber of their men owing to the cessation of the war demand, yet, 
like the others, these had enlarged their plant previously. In 
one trade, file making, the workpeople have suffered through 
lack of employment. In this case the reason is the introduction 
of machinery, which has largely superseded the hand file- 
cutter. These machines have greatly increased the output of 
files, and have enabled the large firms to compete in the cheap 
file trade. Unfortunately some of the men were averse from 
their introduction, and some fresh men were brought into the 
trade, thus making the competition more keen amongst the 
workmen. 


ERRATUM.—In an article on the German Agricultural 
Labourer, in THE FREE TRADER of November 6, the labourer 
is said to have “a garden of about sixty square roods,” and 
af re ntune “potato and linseed land in the open field to the 
extent of eighty square roods.” ‘“‘Roods” in both cases is, of 
course, a misprint for “ rods,” 
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Peeters OF “THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain has issued, under the title of “ Imperial 
Union and Tariff Reform,” the speeches delivered by him 
from May 15, the date of his first speech at Birmingham, 
to November 4. when he spoke in Bingley Hall. All the 
speeches are there except one, but that omission is signifi- 
cant. “The speech in the House of Commons on Imperial 
Preference and Old-Age Pensions is ignored, but that is an 
episode which he does not care to remember. In the intro- 
duction to the collection, Mr. Chamberlain writes that he 
has assented to the republication because ‘‘ many errors, and 
some of them of serious importance, have crept into the 
original newspaper reports,” and he says also, “I have en- 
deavoured to correct these faults.” That being so, it is 
interesting to look through the speeches and see what 
changes Mr. Chamberlain has made to his various state- 
ments of fact. When this is done, we discover Mr. Cham- 
berlain has not made any alterations in his remarks about 
various trades or in his historical statements, although he 
has been corrected over and over again by all sorts of 
people. He still clings to the year 1872 ; apparently he has 
not yet heard of index numbers, or of the increase of our 
exports in quantities. He still repeats his remarkable state- 
ment about the manufacture of alkali, though it must be ad- 
mitted that here there is a slight modification. He refers now 
to only one process for making alkali, but he has obviously 
not yet grasped the true condition of the chemical industry. 
He repeats his statements about shipping, about tin-plate, 
about plate-glass, about watches and jewellery. He 
adheres to his hopelessly misleading account of the whole 
Free Trade movement. He still thinks exports the only 
test of industrial prosperity. It will be seen then, that al- 
though he does make some alterations, they are none of them 
of any particular importance. His endeavours to correct 
the faults can scarcely be deemed successful. 


Two other points in the introduction call for notice. 
One is the remark that the Tariff Reformers believe that 
they can promote certain objects “ without loss to any class 
or any individual, by a slight transfer of existing taxes, which 
will not increase national burdens, but wll raise the revenue 
required for defence and administration in such a way as to 
develop our inter-Imperial trade.” And the other point is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal for the adoption of the Referen- 
dum “as practised in Switzerland and also in many parts 
of the United States of America.” Probably what Mr. 
Chamberlain wants is a popular vote which should give 
him an absolutely free hand. He must know (if it is pos- 
sible to say that Mr. Chamberlain must know anything) that 
the Referendum, “as practised abroad,” is a vote on the 
details of particular schemes put before the electorate from 
time to time, after adoption by Parliament, and is not a vote 
on broad general principles. 


« 


Altogether in contrast with this is a collection of four 
speeches by Mr. Asquith, published under the title of 
“Trade and the Empire.” In his prefatory note Mr. 
Asquith says that the speeches, “ whatever judgment may 
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be passed upon their controversial value, do not, as far as I 
am awane, contain any statement of fact, whether statisti- 
cal or historical, which has been successfully impugned,” 
The reader of the speeches will at the end of his study 
find that this boast is fully justified. And Mr. Asquith takes 
the right line when he asserts that his aim is “ to vindicate 
our fiscal system not as an academic dogma, but as a con- 
crete and living policy,” and that the exposure of the 
blunders of fact and of logic in the Protectionist campaign 
is the first, but only the first, step in that process of justifica- 
tion. There is a useful-appendix to the speeches dealing 
with the 1872 comparison and Mr. Chamberlain’s statisti- 
cal methods generally. 


We have received an interesting pamphlet, entitled 
“Free Trade or Protection,’ which is being widely circu- 
lated in south-west Norfolk. The first part; of some twenty- 
four pages, consists of a collection of reminiscences by old 
inhabitants of the district of the conditions under which 
they had to live in the days of Protection. It contains 
some extraordinary narratives of hardships, low wages, 
inadequate food, and bad housing, and should bring home 
te the electors of the district the remarkable rise in the 
standard of comfort which has taken place under the régime 
of Free Trade. The’ stories are illustrated with the por- 
traits of the narrators, all of whom must be well known in 
their villages. The second half of the pamphlet consists 
of a selection of the leaflets issued by the Free Trade Union, 
including particularly those which deal with the proposed 
taxes on food. The whole pamphlet should be a very effec- 
tive piece of Free Trade propaganda, and we should like te 
see it intimated in many constituencies. 


In the Zzmes of Tuesday, November 24, Mr. W. S. B. 
McLaren returns to th. question of Canadian dumping. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said at Bristol : 


I do not at all see why the policy of the Sugar Con- 
vention Act should not be also applied, where necessary, 
for the benefit of our own home industries. 


The principle of that Act was the prohibition of the sur- 
taxing of bounty-fed sugar. Now, as Mr. McLaren points 
out, the Canadian Government is doing in regard to pig 
iron precisely the same thing as Continental Governments 
did for beet sugar. For some years it has been giving a 
bounty of $3 a ton on all pig iron made in Canada from 
Canadian ore, and a further bounty of $3 on steel made 
from Canadian iron. As a result Canadians have been ex- 
porting pig iron to this country in the last two years to a 
greater extent than any foreign country, and, in fact, they 
have stnt nearly as much as Germany, Holland, Belgium, 


and the United States put together. The following are the 
figures : 

IQOI-1902. 
78,615 tons. 
45,973 tons. 
103,202 tons. 


Germany, Holland, and Belgium ......... 

United States 

Canada 
This is bounty-fed pig iron. 
Michael Hicks-Beach be consistent ? 
going to do for the iron industry ? 


ee ete meee tere reese teaser seeseseee 


rrr rree rr rere rrrrrrrrrr rire eee 


Will Mr. Balfour and Sir 
If not, what are they 
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At Cardiff on Friday Mr. Chamberlain came back to tin- 
plates, and on this subject he was in his goomiest mood. 
He explained that tin-plate production had been leaping up 
between 1872 and 1892, and he asserted that but for the 
McKinley Tariff it would have continued to increase at that 
rate, and consequently we ought last year to have exported 
900,000 tons of tin-plates. He also said that the export to 
America had almost entirely gone, and would soon be quite 
gone. At the time of the McKinley Tariff the whole manu- 
facture of plates in America was 550 tons, and then he 
added : 


What special interest had the United States of America 
in keeping the trade, which only amounted to 550 tons? If 
we had been able to go to them and say, “If you will 
leave tin-plates to us we will 1n return give you some- 
thing’’; or even if we had said, “If you do not leave tin- 
plates to us there is something we will take from you.” 
In either of these cases, if we had dealt with business men 
as business men ourselves, I believe we could have made 
an arrangement, and it would have been better worth while 
for Mr. McKinley to have allowed tin-plates to remain to 
us, provided on his side he had employment for American 
workmen to a large extent in some other industry in which 
America was interested. 


Then Mr. Chamberlain went on to say that though there 
had been a revival of the industry it had not completely re- 
vived, and that the new upward movement was mainly due 
to a growing demand from the Colonies (though he has 
suddenly become aware that the last two or three years 
were abnormal because of South Africa). 


The first point worth attention in this statement is his re- 
markable view of the origin of Protection. The American 
manufacture of tin-plates was very small, but protection for 
it was adopted because they were quite determined not to 
give it up, and thought that there were special reasons why 
they should develop it and special advantages. Their 
reasons are explained in the article by Sir J. J. Jenkins in 
the Westminster Gazette of Friday last, before Mr. Cham- 
berlain spoke: 

The Americans found that they were manufacturers of 
steel sheet, the basis of tin-plate, and that they had merely 
to add a tinning department to enable them to produce tin 
sheets. Further examination showed that they had every 
facility for tin-plate making. In view of this, the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain, that our Government could have 
negotiated with the Americans in order to make tin-plates, 
is unworthy of himself, and proves that he has: not ac- 
quainted himself with the exact conditions in the United 
States in 1899. Welsh tin-plate makers for years previous 
to that time had fully realised the situation, and had been’ 


happily apprehensive that Americans would, sooner or 
later, manufacture tin-plates. 


It is perfectly true that the industry was in a very flourish- 
ing condition, and the exports greatest in the year or two 
before the McKinley Tariff came into force, but, as Sir 
John Jenkins points out, this was mainly due to the fever- 
ish activity created in South Wales by the prospect of the 
new tariff. Mulls were rushed up and production was forced 
to its utmost limit, the incentive being the desire to send 
every possible box over the Atlantic before the tariff became 
operative. The American makers succeeded in their 
object; they built up a large industry, and at first South 
Wales was badly hit, but so many of the canning industries 
of the United States had to pay much higher prices for the 
tin cans that the industry in South Wales soon began to 
revive. 


It must be remembered that just before the McKinley 
Tariff the conditions were abnormal in South Wales. Many 
new mills had been opened, but as soon as the temporary 
excitement passed away they closed again. Then there 
came a revival as new markets were discovered in Central 
and South America, in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land. In 1896 there were 318 mills at work. For the years 
1898 to 1901 the average was 358, whilst last year the num- 
ber was 397. Meanwhile, the average production per mill 
had gone up, until in 1902 the production in the Welsh tin- 
plate industry was the highest of any one year in its history. 
The exports of tin-plates have increased from 267,000 tons 
jn 1896 to 312,000 tons in 1992, and Mr, Chamberlain has 
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altogether omitted the home consumption, although it is 
estimated that the home consumption of tin-plates, has risen 
from about 120,000 tons in 1892 to over 218,000 tons in 
1902. Nor does Mr. Chamberlain say anything cf the part 
played by “ dumped” German raw material in helping the 
tin-plate industry to regain its position. For the Board of’ 
Trade memorandum on the subject especially mentions 
makers of tin-plates among those who have gained by “ the 
abundance of low-priced steel,” and points out that makers 
“would at certain:times have been placed in a position, of 
some difficulty if they had not been able to reckon on 
foreign supplies for keeping their works i frill activity.” 


cf 


A well-informed correspondent writes: “ The Protection- 
ists who comfort themselves with the assumption that an in- 
crease in the price of food need not entail any depreciation 
of the working man’s standard of life would do well to in- 
quire what has taken place in Germany. Two striking facts 
are repeatedly mentioned as cause and effect in the latest 
reports of the Germany Factory Inspectors. One is the 
decrease of wages which went hand in hand with dearer 
flesh food last year ; the other is the general lowering of the 
food standard, as, for example, the substitution of potatoes 
for meat and the exchange of horse-flesh for beef and 
mutton. It is significant that in all the large towns a grow- 
ing increase in the consumption of horseflesh is reported, 
and in some a decreased eonsumption of milk, which means 
that the children’s diet is suffering. On this subject some 
interesting figures have been placed before a conference 
of the chemical industry recently held in Berlin, Last 
year the price of potatoes decreased in Germany 7.75 per 
cent., while that of rye increased 2.5 per cent. ; on the other 
hand, the price of meat increased a halfpenny and a penny 
the pound. The result was a diminished consumption of 
the dearer food, an increased consumption of the cheaper. 
Of rye 137.7 kilo. were consumed per head, against 147.6 
kilo. the previous year ; of potatoes 732.4 kilo., against 604.6 
kilo. the previous year; and the consumption of sugar and 
coffee was also less, while more herrings took the place of, 
less butcher’s meat. 


“ Mr. Winston Churchill has been taken to task for having 
said in his Birmingham speech: ‘ When he read that more 
than three million German electors went to the polls at the 
recent election to testify what the Zzmes called their unap- 
peasable discontent, he sometimes wondered whether the 
happiness of the working classes in Protected countries 
was all that our new economists pretended.’ A writer to the 
Times, who calls himself ‘ Olim Teutonicus,’ impugns the 


accuracy of Mr. Churchill’s deduction, and while admitting 


frankly that the cry of dear food ‘had a great influence on 
the recent election to the Reichstag,’ claims that a great 


number of those who voted Socialist merely did so in order” 
“Ehereass 


to express their discontent with things in general. 


no doubt a certain amount of truth in this, but Mr. 


Churchill, like Lord Hugh Cecil before him, is nevertheless | 


perfectly correct in identifying German Socialism with social | 
discontent, and in attributing this discontent in a large 
degree to the legislation which has made the cost of living — 


so dear, and thus keeps down the standard of life, not only 


of the working classes but of all people of moderate income. 


“ Tndeed, the late German elections constitute a far stronger 
protest against Protection than is generally imagined, for 
classifying the electors who. took part according to their 
fiscal standpoint it is found that, as compared with 1898, 
the Protectionists increased 461,845. and the anti-Protec- 
tionists 956,724, and that while the former lost two seats 
the latter gained eleven. But, even taking the three millon 
of Socialist votes, the Z7zmes correspondent surely gives 
himself away when he says that they were ‘as much a pro- 
test from a section of the educated classes against militarism, 
Weltpolitik, and what Germans call Byzantinism, a a pro- 


test from the working classes against a possible rise in. food. - 


prices.’ For, after all, what is Protection but a phase of 
militarism? No one acquainted with the economic legisla- 
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ticn of the German Empire will deny that but’ for the cost 
of Germany’s huge armaments the expedient of raising 
revenue by Customs duties might never have been resorted 
to. These duties are the Empire’s chief source of revenue, 
and the forty million pounds which they yield are all needed 
to maintain its vast army and its growing navy. In truth 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are not only, as Lord Goschen 
says, a “gamble with the food of the people,’ but a gamble 
with social content.” 


PReEeeOgOD AND FREE TRADE. 


FTER dealing last week with the ambiguities of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s position it is refreshing to be 

able to turn to the very plain and outspoken deliverances of 
other members of the Free Food League. The great meeting 
in the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday night leaves no doubt as 
to the position of the Duke of Devonshire and the bulk of 
the strong men of the League. The Duke substantially ad- 
mitted that “ Free Food” is a misnomer, that the League 
is for Free Trade all round, though, as he justly observed, 
the taxation of food is the corner-stone of the Proteetionist 
position. Particularly happy were the Duke’s references to 
the question of Retaliation. That word has been dragged 
into the controversy in order to avoid a clear issue. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, whatever else may be said about it, is 
bold, definite, and decided. In attacking it we know what 
we are to fight. We are not dealing with shadows, but 
with a substance. Mr. Balfour’ policy, on the other 
hand, is a shadow, a formula, and—worst of formulas—an 
ambiguous formula. Anxious only to follow the party which 
he declares that he will lead, Mr. Balfour is unable to say 
whether he is a Protectionist or not; he protests that public 
Opinion is not ripe for the taxation of food. ‘But, as the 
Duke of Devonshire very justly said, he holds the state of 
public opinion to be due to misrepresentation, while Free 
Traders hold it to be due to a wise judgment founded upon 
past experience. Without either accepting or rejecting this 
corner-stone of Protection, Mr. Balfour has taken refuge 
under that formula of Retaliation which, as the experi- 
ence of Bristol showed, has deceived even some of the 
elect. The Duke of Devonshire very rightly pointed out 
that Retaliation is a policy which cannot be considered in 
general terms, it is all a question of the particular case, of 
the objects to be secured and the ways and means of gain- 
ing them. The duty of Free Traders at the present time 
is to brush aside all this web of sophistry and stand on the 
plain issue alone. What we want is more speaking like 
the few short sharp sentences in which the Duke of Devon- 
shire disposed of Mr. Chamberlain’s fallacies as to employ- 
ment, or like the vigorous speech which followed from 
Lord Goschen exposing the alleged prosperity of Pro- 
tectionist nations. The fallacy which Mr. Chamberlain 
works hardest, and which tells most in his favour, is the 
old belief that imports mean loss of employment. This 


is no new theory, it was exposed by the old generation of — 


Free Traders, and here at least no change of circum- 
stances has altered the argument. The Duke of Devon- 
shire justly pointed out that this is but one variant of the 
view that everything that makes work is a benefit to the 
working classes, from which it follows that storms and 
tempests and national disasters are a gain to the nation. 
Lord Goschen followed up, and drove the point home in 
facts showing that while hundreds of thousands of un- 
employed, for whom Mr. Chamberlain proposes to find 
work, in this country are largely mythical, the alleged 
prosperity and constant employménat of the protected 
foreigner is equally an ilkasion. : | 
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BRIGTSD eT RADE “IN; SOUR 
AFRICA. 


There has just been issued a Blue Book on “ The Present 
Position and Future Prospects of British Trade in South 
Africa,” by Mr. Henry Birchenough, the Special Commis- 
sioner appointed to make inquiries into that matter by the 
Board of Trade. It contains an elaborate investigation of 
the conditions of the South African market, and, apart from 
the great mass of information which it contains as to the 
openings for trade, there is a very valuable inquiry as to 
the extent of foreign competition in South Africa, and the 
causes of its success. 

Mr. Chamberlain said at Newport that those people who 
alleged that the success of foreign competition in our 


- foreign and colonial markets is to a considerable extent due 


to defects in our commercial and industrial methods, simply 
libelled the British manufacturer, and that he charitably 
supposed that they did this in ignorance of the real facts. 
The South African market is a fairly typical and neutral 
market ; in particular, it presents great possibilities for all 
manufacturers concerned with the production of machinery 
and all things connected with electricity. It is still mainly 
in British hands, but foreign competition is increasing, is 
becoming extremely vigorous; and as Mr. Chamberlain 
says that criticism of our manufacturers is libellous and 
ignorant, it is worth while to see what the Special Commis- 
sioner has to say on the subject. Mr. Birchenough points 
out that in clothing, haberdashery, furniture, and similar 
matters we are supreme in South Africa. In other trades, 
such as hardware and cutlery, metals, boots and shoes, and 
machinery, we “ encounter competition, which is keen and 
encroaching, and shows signs of absorbing particular de- 
partments”; and in agricultural implements, steel-frame 
construction, and electrical engineering we are considerably 
behind our competitors. Our most formidable rival is 
America, though Germany is doing well. Now, one of the 
most important demands is for mining and electrical 
machinery, but Mr. Birchenough writes that “ British manu- 
facturers have not put forth all their strength, or anything 
like all their strength. The impression one forms 
on the spot is that many principals and directors at 
home have not grasped either the present importance or the 
future possibilities of the market. Neither in their local 
organisation nor in the support they give to their repre- 
sentatives from home do they display the enterprise and 
confident spirit which animate their foreign rivals. ; 
So far as one can judge from the statements of many wit- 
nesses, there is no branch of engineering work in Johannes- 
burg of which the British manufacturers might not obtain 
an absolutely predominant share if they would lay them- 
selves out to study minutely the special needs of the market, 
modermise their methods, and display the vigour, enterprise, 
and adaptability which is shown by the best of their rivals. 
The quality of British work is nowhere called in question.” 
Amongst the causes of the foreigner’s success Mr. Birch- 
enough mentions, besides the advantages of low freights 
charged by the continental railway and steamship lines, the 
general superiority in business method and greater grasp 
of the special conditions of the South African market. This 
is true chiefly of the heavier trades, machinery, metal work, 
and engineering generally, where “ conservatism appears to 
linger still,” though in these trades competition is keenest, 
and the “most liberal and progressive methods are called 
for.” 
As special illustrations the Commissioner remarks on the 
superior adaptation of American manufactures to the pre- 
cise use and work for which they are intended. He gives 
illustrations from agricultural and mining machinery and 
steel-frame construction. The foreigner is more ready to 
incur large preliminary expenditure to win the market and 
to attract custom. “An American manufacturer of agri- 
cultural machinery wished to sell a harvester in the Orange 
River Colony. . He was not content merely to advertise it, 
but sent a traveller from district to district practically illus 
trating upon crops the working of the machine, and teach- 
ing farmers how to use it, free of charge, and without any 
obligation on their part to buy.” “Another means of attract 
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ing custom is the issue by American firms of pamiphlets on 
all new developments of electrical science, illustrated with 
their own apparatus, and containing much scientific informa- 
tion, which “ is invaluable to engineers in sparsely-populated 
colonies who have only the opportunities which books afford 
them of keeping abreast of scientific progress in their own 
department. This is no isolated case, nor is it confined to 
electrical companies.” 

As for other reasons for the success of the foreigner, Mr. 
Birchenough mentions quicker delivery and closer adherence 
to contract dates; adoption of standard types and stan- 
Cardising of parts to an extent not yet apparently thought 
necessary by British manufacturers, but invaluable for all 
kinds of repairs ; better finish and make up, more scientific 
packing, and, in the case of the engineering trades, a better 
system of representation. 

Dumping undoubtedly exists, but plays a comparatively 
small part. 

The appendices contain a large amount of information 
bearing out Mr. Birchenough’s conclusion. We quote some 
illustrative extracts : 

I was repeatedly told, on the one hand by merchant- 
agents, that they had often almost to drag British manu- 
facturers into the market; and, on the other, by the repre- 
sentatives of several British firms of the first rank in the 
engineering world, that their principals gave them very 
little attention when the shops at home were busy for 
other markets, and only cried out for orders when they 
were slack elsewhere. They stated that their greatest diffi- 
culty in meeting competition was neither price nor quality, 
but the want of prompt attention and support from home, 
slow delivery, and constant failure to adhere to contract 
dates. 

Among the inspectors of machinery many speak of the 
advantage of standardisation of parts, generally adopted in 
American engineering shops. One of them writes: 

It is a great advantage that any new parts that may be 
ordered, by simply cabling the drawing number, will to a 
certainty be complete and a perfect fit when they arrive. 

5 In contrast to this I have known British houses 
from whom spares were ordered refuse to proceed with the 
work until they received gauges of the various dimensions. 
In other words, they keep no record of their own work / 

Another inspector emphasised the superiority of the 
Americans and Germans in quick delivery (a matter which 
comes up over and over again in the reports), and the way 
in which British trade is often handicapped by “the short 
stocks held, particularly of duplicate parts and fittings, as 
against the comparatively large stocks held by the American 
and German houses.” 

The inspector of machinery for the Krugersdorp district 
dwells on the importance of creating a supply of well-trained 
electrical and mechanical engineers from Great Britain. 
Hitherto the best and most expert have come from Germany 
and the United States, and naturally they have a tendency 
to place their orders with firms of their own country. There 
are great opportunities for well-trained English engineers, 
but hitherto our engineering schools have not turned out 
men with the training suitable for South African work. 

It is perfectly true that in many matters our manufacturers 
are superior to any others in the world. But it is also true, 

- ag this report shows, and as we know in other ways, that 
even in neutral markets and markets where we should have 
the best chance the growth of our trade is not always what 
it might be; and it is no service to British industry to pre- 
tend that it is otherwise. When our manufacturers choose 
to exert themselves they are capable of great things, but the 
unfortunate effect of our great start in the industrial race 
has been to g've us a false sense of security, and to make us 
forgetful of the reed of continuous and strenuous effort and 
of perpetual progress in commercial and industrial method. 

How SWEDEN BECAME PROTECTIONIST.—At the general Elec- 
tion of 1888, which was fought solely on the fiscal question, a 
majority of Free Traders were returned. It was discovered, 
however, that one out of twenty-two successful Free Trade 
candidates for Stockholm had not paid his taxes some years 
before, and it was claimed that this invalidated the election 
of the whole twenty-two. According to the law as it then 
stood, not only was this extraordinary contention upheld, but 
the twenty-two seats were awarded to the defeated Protectionist 
candidates. This gave the landowners and their friends a 
majority in the Riksdag, and they immediately employed it to 
pass measures which reduced their opponents to helplessness 
and have placed the country at their mercy ever since. 
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RAILWAYS AND PROTEGTION: 


A correspondent having written to Mr. Chamberlain ask- 
ing how the proposed fiscal changes would affect Swindon, 
has received a reply stating that: 

Railway men, like all those who do not live on invested 
capital, depend for their gubsistence on their daily employ- 
ment. If there is too little employment in the country, 
railway receipts fall off, railway men’s wages go down, 
and railway men are dismissed. If, on the contrary, em- 
ployment increases, as it would do under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals, railway servants must share in the benefits 
with every class of workmen. The same thing applies to 
clerks, as well as to artisans and mechanics. If business 
is slack, clerks are dismissed. If business is very active 
and the demand exceeds the supply, wages go up. 

The most effective reply to Mr. Chamberlain is that 
under Free Trade the railway traffic of the country has in- 
creased enormously within the last ten years. Some strik- 
ing facts quoted by Mr. Henry Tennant, one of the directors 
of the North Eastern Railway Company, attest the extra- 
ordinary development of internal trade during the very 
period in which, according to Mr. Chamberlain, the indus- 


tries of the country have been slowly declining. ‘The 
figures speak for themselves : 
1892. 1902. 
million £ Increase. 
Passenger traffic, parcels, &c.... 30!) S000) SOs OW anee 
Merchandise a mee ae BO OF aie 


; fee .. Increased revenue of 27 HHiliOns. 

During the same period ‘the railway companies of the 
country expended £250,000,000 on improvements and ex- 
tensions necessitated by the increasing volume of traffic. 
Mr. Tennant estimated that £22,000,000 out of the 
427,000,000 increased revenue was spent in working ex- 
penses, “ which went in wages, direct and indirect, because 
the cost of materials which were used in working a railway 
were composed in their elements to a great extent of wages.’ 
It should be added! that the increase in population during 
the period referred to was only ro per cent. 

Mr. Tennant’s figures, however, hardly exhaust the sub- 
ject, and since Mr. Chamberlain has himself chosen the 
railway traffic as the test of prosperity, it is as well that the 
facts should be fully stated. Here are some striking figures 
showing the increased sums spent by the population on rail- 
way travelling: 


All sources ... 


Approximate number Passenger receipts 


of journeys per head per head of 

of population. population, 

1872... bee one 13 ove eve 14s. Od. 
1880... ee 453 17 sa eee 15s. 9d. 
1890... Nie one 22 18s. 4d. 
1900... aon one 27 22s. Od. 
1902... ate 29 22s. 7d. 


Taking the ‘weight of the goods carried on British and 
Irish railways during the same periods the figures are ee 
striking : 

Weight of goods and 


minerals conveyed Total goods re- 

per head of popula- ceipts per head of 
tion. population. 
1872 oe on3 5°6 tons 12s. 3d. 
1880 Ba oe 67 tons ay Bes 41 Os. 9d. 
1890 8:1 tons a ses 4A 2s. de 
1900 10°3 tons 41 6s. Od. 
1902 10°4 tons 41 6s. Od. 


Mr. Chamberlain could hardly have chosen a test of home 
trade more satisfactory from the Free Trade point of view. 


PROTECTION AND EMPLOYMENT.—One of the best Russian 
magazines gives the history of the thread manufacturing in- 
dustry in Russia, which casts an interesting light on the theory 
that Protection ensures employment. When the famous 
Nevskaia Nitotshnaia Manufactura was established in Russia, 
all thread of foreign manufacture was subjected to prohibitive 
duties in the interests of Russian manufacturers. This led, 
however, to a very unexpected result. The company in ques- 
tion entered into an agreement with the three largest thread 
manufacturers in England, under which they bound themselves 
not to sell to anybody else-in Russia. In this way the 
Nevskaia Manufactura is able to sell its own articles as well 
as those of English manufacturers at exactly double the price 
that the EF nglish manufacturers were able to get before, so that 
in this case ‘Protection for Russian goods actually increased the 
profits of the English manufacturer. Needless to Say, any at- 
tempt to build a new thread spinning mill in Russia is imme- 
diately suppressed by this powerful syndicate.—Commercial 
Intelligence. 
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DIAGRAM 


SHOWING GROWTH OF EXPORT OF BRITISH GOODS AND £ARNINGS OF BRITISH SHIPPING COMBINED. 
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The above Diagram shows (1) the total exports of home produce in every year since 1870; (2) the earnings of British shipping in the same years ; (3) the sum of 

the exports and the earnings of shipping. The earnings of British shipping are calculated by the following method: Sir Robert Giffen estimated the earnings of 
sailing vessels in 1882 at 45 per ton, and of steam ships at 415; in 1898, in consequence of reductions of freights, etc., he estimated these earnings at 44and £12 
respectively. It has been assumed that the rate of diminution was uniform throughout the period 1882-98, and that the same rate prevailed before and after that 
period. The earnings are then calculated from the total sailing and steam tonnage engaged in the oversea trade. This method shows the general trend of the 
earnings of shipping, but does not profess to indicate the fluctuations from year to year. 
, As the Diagram shows, the earnings of British shipping have increased from a little over 36 millions in 1870 to about 87 millions in 1902. Shipping is the most 
important of our “ export of services,” and supplements our export of goods, so that by adding them together we get a truer view of our real export trade than by 
taking the export of goods alone. Thus taken together they amount to a little over 236 millions in 1870, and have risen to 364 millions in 1902. Even this, it must 
be borne in mind, is not the full total of our exports ‘ visible and invisible.” The earnings of banking, insurance, and agency for foreigners should be brought in, 
But of these no statistical measure can be given. The residual surplus of imports over exports is of course due to interest on foreign investments. 
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SUGAR“ pPRICES@AND (THE 
CONFECTIONERY TRADE. 


INTERVIEW WITH' MR. G. MATHIESON. 


(By Our SpPEcIAL COMMISSIONER.) 


In his speech at Newport Mr. Chamberlain told us that 
the Sugar Convention had reduced the price of sugar, and 
then quoted statistics to support his case. On reading this 
I turned to the Official Return of Wholesale and Retail 
Prices, which gives the price of sugar for a series of years. 
These do not appear to bear out Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
tention. As he took an average of five years I did the 
same, with the following results: 

AVERAGE PRICE PER CWT. 


AN 


Unrefined (Beetroot). Refined. 
1883-87 ... ...” 14-17 shillings 17°72 shillings 
1888-92 ... 13°21 “ 16:02 4 
1893-97 ... 10°85 + ac 14°61 + 
1898-02 ... 9:08 * es 12:09 e 


Last week refined sugar was quoted 15s. in London. 


Thinking I had taken the wrong kinds of sugar I went to 
Mr. G. Mathieson, the managing director of Clarke, 
Nicholls and Coombes, who, as a large purchaser of sugar, 
would know something of this question: 

“Ah!” said he, “you can prove anything if you pick 
your statistics. Mr. Chamberlain quotes a particular kind 
of sugar, and taking five years before the Convention in- 
cludes the period of the war in Cuba. Sugar was dear 
from 1895-1900 as a result of the deficiency in supply. In 
Igor it began to recover, and prices fell. The sugar re- 
ferred to is known as ‘German Granulated,’ and Mr. Cham- 
berlain quotes the price f.o.b. Hamburg. In reckoning the 
price in this countr~- you have to add about 5s. a cwt. for 
duty, freight, landing charges, loss of weight, &c. So that 
this sugar is worth about 15s. 3d. per cwt. in the wholesale 
market. Before the duty was imposed it would have been 
about ris. : 

‘“‘ Before the Convention was negotiated the price of raw 
sugar was at the lowest point on record. It was about 
5s. 103d. per cwt. f.o.b. Hamburg, and as soon as the Con- 
vention seemed likely to be ratified it rose and rose until 
about this time last year that same sugar was 7s, 9d. It 
has gradually risen since, and is now about 8s. 3d. per, 
cwt.” 

Replying to a question as to the effect of the recent 
decision of the Permanent Commission at Brussels exempt- 
ing foreign sugar products from the penalising clauses of 
the Convention, Mr. Mathieson said that “ in negotiating the 
Sugar Convention our representatives threw away all the 
advantages derived by their country from the sugar bounties, 
estimated by a member of the Government at £8,000,000, 
without securing any guid pro quo. ‘They failed to insist 
that the sugar products of this country should have abso- 
lutely the same treatment in foreign countries as we our- 
selves give to the sugar and sugar products of those countries 
in our market. 

“These countries allowed each other the same equality 
of treatment as regards sugar, that is, they penalised each 
other to the extent of 2s. 6d. a cwt. Great Britain, which 
made all the sacrifices, would have obtained equality of 
treatment if the matter had been understood and insisted 
upon by the negotiators. In discussing the Convention, 
Mr. Bonar Law, speaking in the House of Commons, said: 

The duties against them (the confectioners) are very high, 
I should have thought them to be almost prohibi- 
tive, but under the Convention it will be impossible for 
these countries to put a higher duty against them than 


2s. 6d. a cwt. instead of nearly 20s. in some cases as now... 


So even if they have to pay a higher price for the sugar 
that is some compensation. 


‘What’are the facts? Taking Germany and Austria 
for example: In Germany the duty on sugar is 7s. a cwt., 
and the duty on imported confectionery is 30s. 6d. per cwt. 
In Austria the duty on sugar is about 11s. per cwt., and the 
duty on confectionery about 36s. percwt. The protection 
to the manufacturers of these conntries almost amounts to 
prohibition as regards us. 

“Foreign confeictionery imported into this country is 
not taxed at so much per cwt. as are our own exports, but 
on its sugar contemts only, so that we are penalised in a 
double sense. ig 

“When the promused inquiry respecting the tariffs takes 
place, what security; have the mannfacturing class that our 
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negotiators will be more successful with thousands of 
articles than they have been in dealing with one that is 
fairly described as a working model ? 

“As to the growth of the confectionery trade during 
the past twenty-five years, it has been quite phenomenal. 
Our firm has only existed about thirty years and now em- 
ploys about 2,000 -eople. We are only one amongst many. 
There has been an enormous increase in the numbers. It 
is estimated that over 100,000 persons are employed in 
connection with this trade. The census does not show 
the labourers and others who are dependent on the in- 
dustry.” 


THE BRITISH AND GERI 
LINOLEUM INDUSTRY 
COMPARED. 


SOME FRUITS OF PROTECTION. 


Correspondence has been published in the Hull press be- 
tween Mr. William Glossop, late Conservative candidate for 
the Spen Valley division, and the Free Trade Union. Mr. 
Glossop supported a plea for a duty on foreign seed oils, 
which are extensively produced at Hull, on the ground 
that “the foreigner is enabled by his tariffs not only to 
keep our oil out of his country but also to artificially raise 
the price to his home consumer.” 

Our alleged inability to export seed oil is disposed of by 
the following figures: 


1898. 1900. 1902. 
Linseed oil exports’... £377,307 £588,866 £655,082 
Cotton seed oil 323,191 428,404 , 660,695 
Other seed oil 67,645 98,014 | 114/116 
£767,143  -£1,115,284  —-£1,429,893 


Thus, so far from being excluded from the foreign market 
in regard to oil, we are cultivating a large and rapidly grow- 
ing trade. 


Mr. Glossop further says that the foreigner is able “ to 
artificially raise the price of oil to his home consumers.” To 
a great extent this is true, and it affords such an admirable 
illustration of the working of Protection that the facts are 
worthy of examination. One of the most important items 
in the manufacture of oil cloth and linoleum is the linseed 
oil produced at Hull and elsewhere. How rapidly our 
foreign trade in these goods is growing may be seen from 
the following figures: 4 


1898. 1900. 1902. 
Oil cloth exports... £1,000,447 £1,312,893 ... £1,465,849 
Oil cloth imports ... Not classified ... 119,661 70,946 


Here, then, is a trade chiefly dependent for its prosperity 
on cheap oil. As regards the general position of the in- 
dustry, an article in the Szatzst recently showed that a Kirk- 
caldy firm made in 1903 £56,930, in 1902 £22,000, and in 
1901 £53,000 profit; the Linoleum Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in 19e1 £40,870, in 1902 £37,000, and in 1903 
£49,512; the Greenwich Linoleum Company, in 1901 
£26,300, 1902 £30,200, and 1903 £36,685 profit—quite 
apart from the great private firms of Storey’s and Lord Ash- 
ton’s at Lancaster, which, as is well known, employ many 
thousands of hands. As the import figures above given 
show, the home trade is absolutely in British hands, while 
the foreign trade is growing by leaps and bounds. 


' Now for the foreign country where the oil miller is “ able 
to artificially raise the price of oil to his home consumer.” 
What is the position of the linoleum industry in Germany, 
the land of “immense prosperity,” according to Mr. Cham- 
berlain? The total German export of linoleum amounts 
to less than £50,000 annually, and out of an import of 
982 tons in 1900 no less than 925 tons came from Eng- 
land. ‘In the Frankfurter Zeitung of August 18 we read 
that: “With the year 1901 a period of retrogression 
set in in the linoleum manufacture. Reduced demand was 
accompanied by growing production, competition led” to 
excessive cutting of price, and the most important raw mate- 
The’ conse- 
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quence was that the growing cost of production led to vanish- 
ing profits and frequently even to direct loss.” One of the 
nine German firms (Frentzels, of Eberswalde) went into 
liquidation, and the First German Patent Linoleum Works 
at Kopenick fell, after a twenty years’ career, into the hands 
of its creditors. An effort was made to restore the situation 
by a trade amalgamation, but this movement failed, and 
right through 1902 the price of linseed oil continued to rise 
until in August it reached the unprecedented level (Paris 
quotations) of 81 fr. With the subsequent fall in the price 
of oil, the position of the linoleum manufacture has some- 
what improved; but, says the Frankfurter Zeitung, “the 
injuries effected by the crisis were too severe to be over- 
come inamoment. To the former dividend level is a long 
way. Even sound undertakings have suffered, and must, 
in the first instance, address themselves to the re-establish- 
ment of their financial stability. How much more neces- 
sary then is it that those firms which are on a weaker basis 
should concentrate their efforts on restoring strength to their 
position.” That this picture is not overdrawn is seen by 
an examination of the position of particular concerns. Thus 
the Bremer Linoleum Works at Delmenhorst, which has a 
capital of £90,000, shows a deficit of £39,000. The Ger- 
mania Company, at Bietighein, and the Rheinische, at Hed- 
burg, have also heavy losses, and a smaller loss is reported 
by the Maximiliansaw Works. Only one concern, the 
Hansa at Delmenhorst, was able to pay a dividend. 


These, then, are the results of the policy of endeavouring 
to keep out foreign oil from the German market, which Mr. 
Glossop would have us imitate in England. Yet in the year 
Igor and 1902, in which the German linoleum trade was in 
the very trough of the sea, the British Linoleum Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, paid two 1214 per cent. dividends, 
and the Greenwich Linoleum Company paid 20 per cent. and 
15 per cent. A striking testimony to the advantage of 
cheap oil to British industry, and an example of the vicious 
effects of the policy of protecting one branch of industry 
at the cost of another. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS. 


A King’s Lynn correspondent encloses a leaflet, No. 15, 
of the Tariff Reform League series, headed “ Competing 
with Convicts: British Workmen, Read This,” in which 
it is stated that a German commercial traveller called upon 
a Leeds firm and offered to sell him brushes made in Ger- 
many at a price at which it would.be impossible to produce 
them in England. He added that the German firm con- 
tracted with the German Government for prison labour, and 
that one of the conditions was that the articles so manu- 
factured should not be offered for sale in their own 
ccuntry. “ Will you,” asks the leaflet, “ allow goods made 
by German convicts to be admitted free into this country 
and thus to cause honest British labour to be thrown out of 
employment ?”-——As a matter of fact, the Prison-made 
Goods Act, 1897, absolutely forbids the importation into 


Great Britain of prison-made goods, and empowers the. 


Customs House authorities to destroy the same. 


DEPRESSION IN THE HOME TRADE. 


A Whitchurch correspondent writes with reference to 
Mr. Chamberlain's prediction in his Glasgow speech » of 
declining home trade during the next year or two, which the 
Protectionists will claim to be due to free imports of manu- 
factured articles-——-Mr. Chamberlain’s prediction re- 
quired no special foresight. Periods of inflation and de- 
pression in trade follow each other with unfailing regu- 
larity, so that a falling-off from the “boom” of the years 
1898-1901 was inevitable. What Mr. Chamberlain does 
not mention is that the contraction hu: been assisted very 
materially by the pressure on the market of the surplus ton- 
nage of ships and stocks brought into the market by the 
war, and that the same influences are responsible for the 
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pressure on the labour market arising from the return of 
reservists and the discharge of time-expired soldiers. The 
Statist, while extending a mild support to Mr. Chamber- 
Jain’s policy, admits the disturbing influences of the war on 
the present course of trade at home. “While,” it says, 
“the consuming power of this country is greater than it has 
ever been, the recent growth has been smaller than usual 
in consequence of the vast sum of money whicl. from an 
economic standpoint we have wasted by war in South 
Africa and the immense sums that are now being wasted in 
the administration of our public affairs.” 


POINTS KROM. SREECHES. 


MR. BRYCE AT WALSALL. 
THE REAL AUTHORS OF THE GOVERNMENT’S POLICY. 


There was no doubt about it that the Government was -doing 
the work of Protection, and the people of the country must 
assume that the policy which they were adopting would lead 
to Protection. And on what ground were they asked to deal with 
this policy of Protection? They were asked to deal with it on 
the authority of one man. It was true the policy was not Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own. It was the policy of Mr. Chaplin and Sir 
Howard Vincent; but when it was proposed by them in the 
House of Commons, even as late as a year or two ago, it was 
received with laughter. But now that it was proposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain it was received as if it was a revelation from 
above. What were the qualifications they should expect in a 
person who was going to propose such a tremendous revolution 
in our policy, and how far were those qualifications found in 
the ex-Minister who had brought it forward? Consistency, at 
any rate, was not one of Mr. Chamberlain’s qualifications. 
No one had argued more strenuously against Protection than 
Mr. Chamberlain had done. He had no doubt Mr. Chamber- 
lain held conscientiously the opinion which he had adopted, 
but it detracted from its value when they remembered he had 
held diametrically opposite opinions at no distant date.— 
(November 23.) 


SIR EDWARD GREY AT SALISBURY. 
SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY. 


The country was told now that Protection was to benefit 
everybody. The promises were growing larger every day. 
Sugar refining was to be re-established, the shipping trade was 
to be vastly benefited, the tinplate trade was to gain tremend- 
ously, agriculturists were to gain, money was to be put into 
evetrybody’s pocket, wages were to be increased, though the 
cost of living was not to be raised, and every honest and in- 
dustrious man was to be secured for ever a fair wage and con- 
stant employment. The promises held out were greater than 
any human being had a right to make. Those who made these 
wild and reckless promises and those who trusted them would 
equally suffer disappointment. _How were the people who 
made these promises going to bring about this millennium? 
He dared say they had heard of the story that everybody could 
get rich by taking somebody else’s washing and charging 
more for it. That was at the root of the Protectionist idea. 
The price of everything was to be raised, and yet the home 
trade and the export trade were to be benefited. But exactly 
the reverse would be the case.—(November 23.) 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AT QUEEN’S HALL. 
A Poticy FOUNDED ON INVERSIONS OF FACTS. 


The ideas which seem to lie at the root of this policy are 
ideas which belong, it seems to me, to some other world than 
that in which we live. We find by every test which we can 
apply that our country is growing in prosperity. We are told 
that it is being ruined. We see with our own eyes, in 5ur 
cities, in our ports, in our great manufacturing centres, in our 
mining districts, on our railways, on every side, and on every 
hand, we see evidence of a thriving and active industrial life. 
And we are told that we are in a state of stagnation. We point 
to the buildings with which the country is being covered, and 
we are told that building is not a trade which is exposed to 
foreign competi:ion. But we are not told what these buildings 
are erected for if there is no thriving class which intends to ‘n- 
habit them. We are told that our exports are the only test of 
our prosperity; our exports, I conceive, are what we pay; our 
imports are what we receive. And we are not told why the 
increasing proportion of what we receive to what we pay isa sign 
of our decline. Our home trade is ignored, and the growth of 
all those industries which supply it. If our people are better 
housed, better fed, and better clothed than they have ever been 
before—all that is nothing unless we export more of our sub- 
stance abroad. We are taught that taxation is not a necessary 
evil, but that if only it is scientific nobody pays it, nobody 
suffers by it, and that everybody is the better for it, The 
reasoning to which we are forced to listen would prove that a 
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- great storm that would destroy half the buildings and all the 
glass in our country would be a national benefit because it 
would provide employment for builders and glaziers. By this 
reasoning it would be to our prosperity if the ship which is 
approaching our shores and is about to add to the volume of 
our imports were lost at sea. I cannot, gentlemen, take either 
part or lot in a policy founded upon these inversions of facts.— 
(November 24.) 


LORD GOSCHEN AT QUEEN’S HALL. 
“THE Dust HEAP OF EUROPE.” 

Mr. Chamberlain had started the theory that every importa- 
tion of goods filched wages from the workers of this country. 
He seemed to think there were standing about any number of 
hundreds of thousands of workers ready to put their labour 
into the production of the imported goods. Was labour more 
regularly employed, better paid, in America, in France, in Ger- 
Lower less 


many than in this country? wages, 
agreeable conditions oof life, less regular employ- 
ment, more frequent industrial crises, were found in Pro- 


tectionist countries than in what Mr. Chamberlain called the 
“ dust-heap of Europe.’”? In America the whole tinplate in- 
dustry rested upon a particular party being returned at the 
election—rested upon a vote of the Senate. Do not let our 
industries depend on lobbying in Parliament, and elections turn 
on cement in this constituency, and tinplate in the other. Why, 
at the very time of this movement America was turning to a 
consideration of lowered tariffs. We had been threatened with 
an invasion of the Steel Trust, but the invading army seemed 
in a very dilapidated state. 


DIARY OF THE PISsCAl 
CAMPAIGN. 


WEDNESDAY, November 18.—Mr. Ritchie at Thornton Heath 
denies Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that he (Mr. Ritchie) 
had forced his views as to the repeal of the Corn Duty on the 
Cabinet the day after the Budget. Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posal of Preference was made in November before he went 
to South Africa, and at that time Mr. Ritchie determinedly 
opposed it. Lord George Hamilton at Acton says that if at 
the next election fiscal reform is the principal subject and 
those who opposed the movement were regarded as disloyal 
Unionists a division in the Unionist Party must occur. 

A resolution is passed by a special meeting of the General 
Committee of the National Liberal Federation at Liverpool 
strongly condemning the policies both of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Seddon, in introducing his Preferential Tariff pro- 
posals says he will ask for no return from Great Britain. 
Consideration for the industries of New Zealand prevent a re- 
duction of the duties on British products. 

French honorary members of the Cobden Club indignantly 
repudiate Mr. Chamberlain’s charge of interference in the 
policy of the club. 

Tuurspay, November 19.—Lord Salisbury, at Salisbury, says 
there are so many difficulties connected with the Preference 
proposal that the Government cannot be responsible for 
putting forward such a remedy. 

Mr. Morley at Dumfries says the proposition that an excess 
of imports denoted national decay is absolutely unsupported. 

Mr. Asquith at St. Neots says that Retaliation might prove 
even the worst, and could be rarely the best method of deal- 
ing with a tariff directed especially against British trade, 
but no such tariff at present exists. : 

Conference of Kent and Surrey hop growers demands that in 
the event of fiscal reform the question of an import duty on 
foreign hops should be fully considered. 

Fripay, November 20.—Mr. Chamberlain at Cardiff says that 
though the tinplate industry may seem to benefit for a time 
from “‘ dumping” it would be only temporary, and the trade 
was only making its own coffin. 

SaTuURDAY, November 21.—Mr. Chamberlain at Newport says 
the country is becoming the dumping-ground and dust-heap 
of Europe and America. He is not afraid of a tariff war. 
At Cardiff he says the changes he advocates will put monev 
into the pocket of everybody. 

Major Seeley, speaking in the Isle of Wight, says every 
European Power which has adopted Protection is infinitely 
poorer than we are. 

Professor Marshall, of Cambridge, writes to the Unionist 
"ree Food League that while thirty years ago he became 
sonvinced that a Protective system, if it could be worked 
honestly as well as wisely, might, on the whole, benefit 
countries in a certain stage of industrial development, he has 
ever since pursued inquiries whether a Free Trade policy 
was really right for England, and he has “gradually settled 
down to the conclusion that the changes of the last. two 
generations have much increased the harm that would be done 
to England even by a moderate Protective policy, and that 
Free Trade is of more vital necessity to England now than 
when it was first adopted.” 

Mr. Haldane at Romford says that, contrary to what Pro- 
tectionists assert, our manufacturers were never in a better 
state. 
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Monpay, November 23.—Sir E. Grey at Salisbury; Mr. Bryce 
at Walsall. 

TurEspAy, November 24.—Great meeting of the Free Food 
League at the Queen’s Hall. The Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Goschen, and Lord George Hamilton deliver speeches declar- 
ing emphatic hostility to a Preferential Tariff. 

Mr. Asquith at Barnstaple challenges Mr. Chamberlain to 
point out a single British industry of any importance which 
has been ruined by “dumping.” 


_ CANADIAN STEEL “ DUMPING” IN ENGLAND.—The “ slump” 
in the iron market in the United States (says the Toronto cor- 
respondent of the Daily Chronicle) has had the effect of driving 
a considerable quantity of Canada’s bounty-fed steel to the 
British market. Until recently the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company found a market for its steel in New England, and 
even farther south. Now, however, the trade is seeking the 
English market, where purchasers are being found upon a 
basis of $21 and $22 a ton. The freight from Sydney (C.B.) to 
English ports is calculated to be from $2.50 to $3 a ton, thus 
leaving the Canadian company from $18 to $19.50 per ton, plus 
the bounty, which amounts to something like $3.50 per ton, 
In other words, the bounty just about pays the freight, and 
enables the Sydney company to find a market for its product 
in the mother country. 

“IMMENSE PROSPERITY” IN THE AUSTRIAN TEXTILE IN- 
pustry.—The textile trade in Austria (says the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Hconomist) does not participate in the hopes 
generally expressed that better times are coming. In all its 
branches, sheep’s wool, cotton, and flax, the prices of raw 
materials are a terrible drawback to an improyement of the 
present state of affairs. The largest manufactories of woollen 
goods only work from three to four days a week. Notwith- 
standing an excellent harvest, orders are so scarce that even 
the big establishments have to restrict their production. The 
export to western countries has almost ceased altogether, and 
is only compensated for by the greater demand for turbans and 
scarfs in India, Eastern Asia, and America. The manufac- 
turers of cotton have also reduced their production by one- 
sixth of the total. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Misfortune dogs Mr. Chamberlain in his selection of 
instances to prove the decay of British industries. “ Sugar 
is gone,” yet a single sugar refinery paid a dividend of 
£215,000 in September, 1901. “Iron is going.” To 
prove this there was, first, Sir Thomas Wrightson, with his 
“concrete example” of the destruction of our trade by 
foreign tariffs. On examination the “ concrete example ” 
proved to be a concern which in five years had paid divi- 
den‘ds to the value of three-quarters of its capital, and was, 
as stated by Sir Thomas Wrightson himself, in the 
enjoyment of expectations of “not less favourable” 


results in the future. Mr. Chamberlain’s latest 
recruit for his bamd of Jeremiahs is Mr. Brails- 
ford, of the Ebbw Vale Company, who - sent 


him a pathetic tale of the impending ruin of the South 
Wales Steel industry by dumping. Happily, however, for 
the company, Mr. Brailsford, as our Special Commissioner 
shows in another column, was-able to give them quite a 
different account of their affairs when they last met, and 
to show among other things that the average profits of the 
last eleven years had been just one hundred times the 
average of the ten years preceding. This is much nicer 
for the shareholders, though it a little mars the effect of 
Mr. Brailsford’s moving picture of an industry silently 
awaiting its doom while Free Traders harden their hearts. 
On the whole, if “iron is going” at the rate of multiplying 
its profits by hundreds every few years we had better do 
nothing to stop it. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made an important 
point at Newport in disclaiming on behalf of Free Traders 
the view that Free Trade was a panacea for all ills. “ We 
leave panaceas,” he justly said, “ to other people.” His re- 
mark about the 13 millions of people who are on the poverty 
line has been grossly exaggerated, and, of course, turned 
into am argument against Free Trade. But we are very glad 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman adhered manfully to 
the position that, when all exaggerations are put aside, there 
remains a vast mass of poverty which Free Traders are quite 
as anxious as anybody to remedy. It would be a 
great misfortune to the Free Trade cause if it were to be- 
come associated in the public mind with an exaggerated 
complacency in the contemplation of things as they are. 
The country as a whole has prospered and advanced mar- 
vellously in most material respects during the Free Trade 
era, but that is not to say that it has achieved social per- 
fection. All that Free Traders contend is, first, that as a 
matter of historical fact our progress has been far greater 
than that of our Protectionist contemporaries in Europe, 
who, but for their fiscal policy, are situated as favourably as 
ourselves ; and secondly, that whatever poverty remains at 
present, it could only be aggravated by an increase in the 
cost of living. When Protectionists are able to show that 
you can make an insufficiently-fed family more comfortable 
by taxing bread they will be able to use Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s statement as argument on behalf of their 
schemes. | . 
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We are sometimes told that our shipping is endangered 
by the subventions received by our foreign competitors, 
especially the Germans, from their Governments. But, 
in fact, the British Government pays larger subventions 
than the German. Take the mail service to the Anti- 
podes. The payments are as follows: 


Great Britain £330,000 (P. & O. Line). 
85,000 (Orient Line), 


£415,000 

Excess of British subventions, £140,000. In addition, 
we pay to the Orient Line £9,000, and to the P. and 
O. Company £18,000 in respect of Admiralty claims, 
although these subventions are in future to be abandoned. 
For African mail services both countries pay subventions, 
and here again the British ships receive the larger sum, 
thus : 


Germany £275,000 
(North German Lloyd), 


British Government to Union-Castle Line... aes £9,000 
Cape and Natal Government to do. do. ... i 135,000 
£144,000 

German Government to East African Line 67,500 


Here again, therefore, the British subsidies are £76,500 
in excess of those paid by Germany. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that £150,000 a year is to be paid in future to the 
Cunard Company in respect to the new fast Atlantic 
service. Clearly, it does not lie with retaliationists to 
accuse Germany of unfair competition in the mercantile 
marine. 


——___. 


The official trade returns for Canada for the fiscal year 
1902-1903 have just been issued. The exports still slightly ex- 
ceed the imports, the total of the former being 445,170,000, 
against £44,758,000 of the latter. But the imports are gain- 
ing fast; as compared with the previous year they have in- 
creased £,6,000,000, while exports have increased only a 
little over £3,000,000. The most interesting thing in the 
returns, however, is a set of figures showing the compara- 
tive trade of Canada with Great Britain and the United 
States. The exports of Canadian produce to Great Bri- 
tain show an increase over the previous year of £2,776,000, 
whilst the imports have increased £1,928,000. But on the 
other hand—and this is the most striking thing in the re- 
turns—the exports to the United States have increased only 
£117,000, but the imports from that country have in- 
creased £3,358,000. That is to say, the imports from 
Great Britain have risen just under 20 per cent., whilst the 
imports from the United States have risen over 13 per 
cent., but it will be seen in actual quantities the increase in 
the United States is the larger. Last year Canada, 
in spite of the preference she gives us, took more thap 
twice as much from the United States as from ourselves. 


A correspondent writes: Mr. Chamberlain has at last 
come forward as the champion of agriculture. Like the 
industrial workman, the agricultural Jabourer will likewise 
find his pot and pocket both filled, if only he will vote for 
Protection and agree to pay more for his food on the one 
hand and his. clothing on the other. The history of the 
first forty years of last century is eloquent in proof of the 
disaster inflicted upon the agricultural population by the 
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Corn Laws, though it fell to but comparatively few of those 
now living to pass through that terrible time. Neverthe- 
less, our agricultural labourers have the example of other 
Protectionist countries to instruct them, and it teaches the 
same moral which their fathers learned by sad experience. 
Take Germany. It is a fact attested by the most careful 
and disinterested of inquirers that the wages of rural 
labour there owe nothing whatever to Protection, and that 
the theory that dear corn and high wages go hand in hand 
is, as Sir James Graham lived to confess, a pure fiction. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, when the 
great corn growers of North Germany were most pro- 
sperous, when corn sold best, when the rents were highest, 
and the value of land increased most rapidly, the condition 
of the rural labouring class was most depressed. The 
price of food rose, but wages stood where they were, un- 
less, indeed, they decreased, as happened in some districts. 
Speaking of this time of relative prosperity for agriculture, 
Baron von der Goltz says that judged by the. standard of 
the value of rye, the wages of day labour did not increase 
at all from 1815 to 1848, and, indeed, from 1840 forward 
they rather fell. During the following twenty years, from 
1849 to 1869, rents in the same part of Germany rose 125 
per cent. without any appreciable improvement taking place 
in the status of labour, and it was only when the great in- 
dustrial boom began in the eighties that the agricultural 
labourer found his position bettered. For that, however, 
he had not to thank either his employer or the Protective 
laws which had in the interval been introduced, but the 
fact that the competition caused by the town factories for 
his labour reacted upon rural districts and produced a 
general increase in wages. Yet even now the German 
agricultural labourer, under the régime of Protection and 
dear corn, occupies a pitiable position, alike in wages and 
social surroundings. 


Tie reprint of the political writings of Richard Cobden 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin (two vols., price 7s. net) is very 
tiniely..) They, are exclusively concerned with the political 
aspect of the financial question, and we need not, therefore, 
comment on them in detail here, but it is interesting to be 
reminded that to Cobden the question of Free Trade was 
part of a larger ideal. The Protection which he fought 
not merely oppressed the labourer, and hampered the 
employer, but also provided the means for an expenditure 
which led to the reckless increase of armaments, and 
thereby to an equally reckless desire to use them. Con- 
versely, proposals for the remission of taxation were 
thwarted by the need for expenditure maintained by the 
policy of aggression, and therefore to Cobden, “ Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Free Trade” constituted the triad of 
necessary reforms to be set against the reigning ideals of 
conquest, military expenditure, and high tariffs. If there 
was one thing upon which Cobden and his associates were 
clear, it was upon the intimate connection of these three 
points of national policy. 


Cobden’s critics of the present day are wont to arrogate 
to themselves especial claim to the virtue of patriotism. 
Lord Welby, in his admirable little preface, shows, on the 
contrary, how distinctly it was Cobden’s method to ap- 
proach all questions from the point of view of the best in- 
terests of his own country. His treatment of our food 
supply in war time is a capital instance. Cobden, says 
Lord Welby, advocated the exemption of neutral ships 
from search, and of commercial ports of an enemy from 
blockade, “ after his wont, because they would be of special 
advantage to this country,” while the changes would also 
have been an improvement in international law. This was 
characteristic of Cobden’s school. Tue narrow and short- 
sighted view of national interests frequently finds points of 
conflict with other nations, which disappear entirely before 
a deeper and more courageous analysis. Cobden’s 
patriotism was that of the thinker, not that of the stump 
orator, eh consisted in a love of his own nation. rather 
than of abuse of others. 


Amongst the “ruined industries” of which we heard so 
much in the early days of the Protectionist revival a place 


was found for flour milling. It was shown, however, by | 
authorities that the quantity of flour produced in British 
mills is growing, and it is no secret that large fortunes have 
been made during the last twenty years by the proprietors 
of well-situated and properly-equipped mills. What has 
occurred is that the mills are moving to the ports in order 
to save the heavy railway charges. That these enterprising 
mill owners regard the future of the industry with confi- 
dence is once more attested by the fact that Ranks, the 
great Hull millers, having lately erected a mill in London, 
have since acquired a site at Cardiff for a mill with a 
capacity of thirty sacks per hour. This certainly does not 


suggest that the flour milling industry is destined to cross 
the Atlantic. 


The superstition that the whole, or at least a consider- 
able part, of the surplus of our imports over exports is 
being paid for in gold still holds so firm a place in many 
minds that it may be well to set out the facts as to the move- 
ment of gold and silver bullion and specie to and from this 
country. There is no mystery about the matter; the facts 
are all to be found in the “ Statistical Abstract.” They are 
summarised for the last fifteen years in the following table: 

Imports of Gold and Exports of Gold and » 


Silver Bullion and Silver Bullion and 
Specie in mill. £ Specie in mill. £ 
A 22'0 aoe ae 22°6 


1888 2° 
1889 271 25°1 
1890 38:9 25°2 
1891 tes nt 39°6 37°2 
1892 ic ene 32°3 28-9 
1893 : 36°7 33°1 
1894 38°6 278 
1895 46:7 317 
1896 378 45°2 
1897 488 49°6 
1898 58°4 Bs 52°2 
1899 45:3 KS 35°5 
1900 39'5 a 32°0 
1901 33°2 26:0 
1902 31-4 26:1, 


It will be seen that j in Ene years only out t of the last fifteen 
have we exported more than we have imported, and in 
only one year (1896) was the surplus against us consider- 
able. On the other hand the surpluses in our favour have 
been very large in 1894, 1895, and 1899, and respectable 
in all the other years. On the whole, the surplus on our 
side—that is, the increase in our stock of gold and silver 
bullion and specie—in the last fifteen years has been over 
70 millions; we have been adding to our store at the rate 


of nearly five million £, a year. This is the simplest 
answer to Mr. Seddon’s idea, which apparently still haunts 


many minds, that we pay for our imports in golden 
sovereigns. 


BRITISH, INDUSTRIES? 


By an interesting coincidence two books have been pub- 
lished almost at the same time on the present condition of | 
some cf our leading British industries. The first of these 
consists of a course of lectures given in the University of 
Birmingham last session, and now published under the 
editorship of Professor W. J. Ashley. The other volume 
consists of a number of short essays on some twenty in- 
dustries by various experts, under the editorship of Mr. 
Harold Cox. Both volumes contain a very considerable 
amount of valuable information. The work edited by Mr. 
Harold Cox has special relation to the present controversy, 
and is naturally, therefore, more partisan in its tone than 
the other volume, which consists of lectures delivered to an 
academic audience some time before the fiscal discus- 
sion arose. The two volumes cover to some extent the same 
ground, but there are more trades dealt with in Mr. Harold 


* BRITISH INDUSTRIES: A Series of General Reviews for Business 
Men and Students. Edited by W. J. Ashley, M.A. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.) 
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Cox’s volume. On the other hand, the Birmingham series 
includes two lectures on more general problems of in- 
dustry, one by the secretary of the Midland Iron and 
Steel Wages Board, on Industrial Conciliation and Joint 
Boards, and the other, by Mr. Macrosty, on the Trust 
movement in Great Britain. 

We have from time to time dealt with some of the in- 
dustries so far as they are concerned in the present contro- 
versy, but our attention has been in the main confined to 
those trades which Mr. Chamberlain has singled out as 
examples of industrial decay. The present volumes are 
useful as dealing not only with these industries, but with a 
number of others, and they afford us an opportunity of 
judging both the condition of the trades and the probable 
effects of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals should they be 
realised in action. None of the writers seem to be in the 
least afraid of foreign competition, and the view which, as 
Dr. Alfred Mond says, causes people 

to look upon the development of industries in other coun- 

tries as all loss to England, apparently on the hypothesis 

that England could have gone on supplying the whole of 

the manufactured goods required by the world if other 

countries had not taken to manufacturing themselves, 
—this view finds no sympathy with any of them. They 
fully recognise the existence of a keen foreign competition, 
but they have little fear of the result if only our manufac- 
turers keep up to date in their method, if our workmen are 
well trained, and if we do nothing to interfere with the 
maintenance of a constant supply of the cheapest avail- 
able materials; and, as Mr. Helm, who writes the article 
on the cotton industry in both volumes, points out, the list 
of materials for any particular industry is an extremely long 
one: 

Raw cotton is not the only material consumed in the in- 
dustry. Large quantities of leather, dyeing and bleaching 
requisites, iron and steel, oil, tallow, flour and other farina- 
ceous substances, besides many minor accessories, are re- 
quired. It may perhaps be thought that these are trifling 
items in the cost of production. They are, it is true, sub- 
ordinate to that of the price of raw cotton, but they are col- 
lectively by no means of small importance. On the con- 
trary, the conditions which British cotton-spinners and 
manufacturers enjoy from being able to buy their machinery, 
their iron and steel, their bleaching and colouring materials, 
and, in short, all the requisites of their industry, at lower 
prices than their rivals abroad is often a decided advantage 
in practical competition. 

Much has been said about the woollen trade, but Mr. 
Frederick Hooper in the Birmingham volume, and Sir Swire 
Smith in Mr. Horace Cox’s collection of essays, are not in 
the least depressed as to its condition. They point out that 
the ordinary statistics are peculiarly misleading, since they 
take no account of the fall of prices in the last thirty years, 
amounting as it does to nearly 50 per cent. Mr. Hooper 
gives an interesting table which shows that between 1860 
and 1902 the estimated value of the wool consumed at 
home fell from £20,000,000 to £15,000,000, but the 
quantity rose from 235,000,000 pounds to 488,000,000 
pounds. Sir Swire Smith lays emphasis on the need for 
commercial and technical education, and can 

unhesitatingly assert that in every important manufac- 

turing industry in which we have been beaten by the 
foreigner the evidence on inquiry has shown that the cause 
has not been due to lower wages, nor longer hours, nor 
to any advantages in obtaining raw materials, least of all 
to their protective tariffs, but to the superior education 
and protective training of our rivals. While resisting, on 
the ground of poverty, in this country the establishment 
of educational facilities equal to those of our neighbours, 
we have been paying for their technical schools by buying 
the commodities that these schools were instrumental in 

producing. a 
And as an illustration he refers to the case of the Buenos 
Ayres wool with which English spinners, who were unable 
to extract the burr, would have nothing to do. It was 
taken up by the Belgians, who hit upon a chemical process. 


of extracting the burr, and made a,yarn very much cheaper 


for the quality than any offered by the English or Scotch 
spinners. Its cheapness made an opening for it, 


and gradually it superseded the Yorkshire yarns in the 
Scotch trade. acne Glasgow manufacturers 
affirmed that the introduction of Belgian yarn had been 
the salvation of the textile industry at Glasgow. 


In Mr. Harold Cox’s volume the Chairman of the Incor- 
porated Weaving, Dyeing, and Printing College at Glas- 
gow writes on the silk industry, which is being constantly 
held up to us as an example of an industry ruined by the 
commercial treaty negotiated by Cobden with France. Mr. 
Blair, however, points out that this statement altogether 
ignores some other powerful causes at work. As a matter 
of fact, the thrown-silk branch, which was the only one to 
suffer, went wrong because the manufacturers “did not 
read quickly enough the signs of the times.” He gives as 


an instance the fact that, 

when weighted silks (which are, after all, only goods 
having. a particular finish), were put upon the market, many 
of the silk manufacturers protested that they would never 
make such goods, they would stand on the old lines. This 
was not the way to appeal to the new class of buyers, who 
paid no attention to it, but went on buying what they 
wanted. The silk dyers also for a long time maintained 
this mistaken view. They would not, or could not, dye the 
weighted silks, till they drove the bulk of the dyeing trade 
over to Crefeld, and have now a hard struggle to get it 
back again. 


The same writer repeats the lament over the lack of tech- 
nieal education : 


Not till the ribbon trade had practically left Coventry 
was any attempt made to establish a Technical School, and 
for many years this was the only institution of the kind in 
the country; while on the Continent great technical schools 
for silk and silk dyeing and finishing had been long 
established. There were also in America institutions of this 
class which are not yet equalled in this country. 


Both the volumes contain articles on the iron and steel 
industry. The Secretary of the British Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation, Mr. J. S. Jeans, writes in the Birmingham volume, 
whilst in Mr. Cox’s collection Mr. Llewelyn Wilhams writes 
on the tin-plate trade, Mr. Hugh Bell on iron and steel, 
and the editor of the Machinery Market on the machinery 
and engineering trades. None of these are alarmed at 
foreign competition. Mr. Jeans even seems inclined to 
ascribe some of our difficulties to the laxity of our manu- 
facturers : 


There is no obvious reason why, if we are to make iron 
at all, we should not make it under the best and most 
economical conditions possible to us. We could hardly 
lose anything if we raised the productiveness of our plants; 
reduced the number of hands employed for a given output 
of iron or steel, and got a larger annual production per yield 
of capital invested. I cannot justify the British pig-iron 
makers in only getting an average annual output of about 
25,000 tons per furnace, while the American average is 
61,000 tons and the average of the bituminous furnaces only 
is about 79,000 tons. As with blast furnaces, so with 
Bessemer converters and open-hearth furnaces. The 
American efficiency is much larger than our own. 


The first practical application of the new policy has been 
in the case of sugar. ‘The confectionery trade anid the 
groceries industry are dealt with in Mr. Cox’s volume, and 
it is interesting to see how far recent legislation has affected 
the two. The abolition of the sugar duty in 1874 gave a 
great development to the confectionery and allied indus- 
tries, jam making, biscuit making, and erated water making, 
until they now employ about 117,000 workmen. ‘The re- 
finers complain that they have been ruined; as a matter of 


fact their industry has not fallen off at all: 

According to the statement prepared by the refiners 
themselves for use by the British delegates at the Brussels 
Convention, the quantity of sugar refined in Great Britain 
increased from 591,000 tons in 1870 to 640,000 in 1901. Nor 
have our colonies been ruined, for their sugar exports, 
which were 560,000 tons in 1887, had risen to 604,000 tons 
in got. 

We have now adopted the Sugar Convention—it has just 
come into operation : 


The result is that the price of sugar has already risen 3s. 
per cwt. for the lowest, and bids,fair to become still dearer. 
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This in spite of the fact that visible and prospective sup- 
plies of sugar were never greater than to-day. 

The Brussels Sugar Convention was signed by Great 
Britain in the interests of the West Indian planters and thr 
British sugar refiners, both of whom are protected by il 
The West Indies produce, roundly, 250,000 tons Os 
raw sugar per annum. The sugar-using industries of Great 
Britain require over 400,000 tons of refined sugar yearly, so 
that, apart from great loss to the British consumer, it 1s 
clear and evident the major trading interests have been 
sacrificed to the lesser. 


In the Birmingham volume Dr. Ginsburg, Secretary of 
the Royal Statistical Society, discusses the problem of Bri- 
tish shipping, which is dealt with in the other series by 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies, of Messrs. Alfred Holt and Co., who 
writes of the liners, and Mr. Walter Runciman, M.P., who 
writes of tramp shipping. Mr. Runciman emphasises the 
necessity of cheap shipbuilding so far as the tramps are 
concerned ; and they are especially important, for while 
“the liners number roughly 1,300 vessels, the tramps ap- 
proximate to some 7,000 steamers and 7,000 sailing ships.” 


The experience of the past fifty years has proved that no 
protective country has been able to create and develop a 
strong tramp fleet. France has failed, in spite of expensive 
efforts; Germany’s expansion has been peculiarly in lines, 
and the American tramp has almost disappeared. The 
first essential condition to success in tramp business is 
cheap and good ship-building. Cheap repairing ranks next 
in importance. Economy of construction and economic man- 
agement are the deciding factors in the history of ship- 
ping of all descriptions, but especially so of tramps. 
One need not wonder at the alarm with which shipping 
traders look on the agitation in favour of Protection for 
the British iron masters. If a tariff wall is to be raised 
round the country, the steel ring now incipient would be 
uncurbed by outside competition, with a natural conse- 
quence of a rise in the cost of shipbuilders’ material and a 
further stimulus to higher prices for new vessels. . . . 
The shipowner would have to pay the difference, with the 
result that to recoup himself freights must be advanced, 
whereupon other maritime powers might capture some of 
the business which we, by superior economy, now retain. 
This is what has happened in the United States, where, with 
all the advantages of personal smartness and clever ma- 
chinery, steamers cost 30 per cent. more to build than in 
the United Kingdom. That 30 per cent. has killed Ameri- 
can tramp shipping. 

Dr. Ginsburg is not troubled as to the effects of the recent 
Atlantic Combine. Lecturing in November, 1902, he 
said : 

I do not think that the commercial men of Birmingham 
will believe that a corner in so vast an industry is possible, 
and I do not, therefore, fancy that the shipping trust will 
be found a very serious danger to British trade. 

He now adds a note, in which he points out that the prices 
to which the stocks of the Combine fell seem to bear proof 
that the public is realising this fact. 

On this question of trusts, it is interesting to see the 
remarks of Mr. Jeans, who points out that trusts encounter 
the most serious difficulties in a Free Trade country: 


Much has been said at different times as to the possible 
extension of the Trust system now in the country. It does 
not seem to me that here the system could be applied with 
advantage to producers, and certainly not with any pos- 
sible gain to consumers. The main reason for it is that 
while in Protectionist countries prices may be regulated by 
such combinations within tolerably wide limits, here 
prices must be largely determined by the behaviour of the 
foreigner. An arrangement made to-day to sell at a certain 
regulated price may be completely upset to-morrow by the 
action of an outside country. 


That is to say, if we wish to escape the tyranny which the 
trusts are establishing in the United States, and the Kartels 
in Germany, we must adhere to our present policy of open 
markets. 

Amongst other industries in Mr. Harold Cox’s volume, 
Mr. Alfred Mond tells the history of the alkali manufac- 
ture of which Mr. Chamberlain has made so much. Mr. 


A. FE. Scott writes of the soap industry, pointing out that 


American soap manufacturers are well equipped, and 
have men quite as capable as our own at the head of their 
trade, and besides this they produce in their own country 
many of the raw materials required for the manufacture of 
modern soaps which British makers have to purchase from 
them. But although they have tried for years to capture 
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the’ world’s trade in soap, they have, with the exception 
of a few isolated instances where heavy advertising has 
secured them problematical successes in Europe, so far 
only established a small regular export trade in ordinary 
soaps in the West Indies, whilst all their markets are 
practically supplied with soap made in Free Trade England. 


In 1900, the last available year, the import of soap from 
abroad amounted only to 191,233 cwt., while the soap 
manufacture in the United Kingdom for home consump- 
tion is estimated at 2,600,000 cwt., and the export was 
874,214 cwt. . 

Mr. Albert Spicer writes on the paper manufacture, and 
shows that between 1892 and 1902 


In spite of the large increase in the importations of 
foreign paper, and in spite of the decrease in the export 
trade of British paper, the material worked up in British 
mills increased by 64 per cent. i 


At the end of Mr. Cox’s volume there is a useful 
summary of the paper on the coal trade, by Mr. D. A, 
Thomas, M.P., before the Royal Statistical Society, in May 
last. So much has been made of our export of coal that 


it is well to remember, as Mr. Thomas points out, that 


This finished article of the coal industry is largely ex- 
ported for the use of British subjects abroad, and 1s 
chiefly shipped as the raw material of another great in- 
dustry, namely, that of shipping, in which the United 
Kingdom is far and away the biggest shipowner, owning 
as she does in her own name more than half the whole 
tonnage of the world. Very little of the coal exported 
from this country is sent abroad for manufacturing pure 
poses. 

The great bulk of our export is for the use of steam. 
ships, and it is within the mark to say that over half 
of our exports are for navigation purposes, and, further, 
that more than half the coal exported is for British con- 
sumption abroad. i 


Enough has been said to show that these two volumes 
contain a great amount of varied and useful information. 
They are strongly to be recommended to all those 
students of the fiscal problem who are not content with 
large general statistics, but are desirous of knowing the 
conditions of each particular trade in order to be prepared 
to follow and correct Mr. Chamberlain whenever he makes 
fresh descents into the history and condition of local in- 
dustries. 


THE BURDEN OF PAUPERISM 
IN GERMANY. 


We are frequently asked whether any statistics are avail- 
able by which the relative prevalence of pauperism in Great 
Britain and Germany respectively may be authoritatively 
determined. When Mr. Chamberlain speaks of the “im- 
mense prosperity” of Protectionist countries, and Mr. 
Seddon rhapsodises about the “ heavenly prosperity ” enjoyed 
by the working classes behind the protection of tariff walls, 
the question of pauperism becomes more than of academic 
interest. 

At the outset of any inquiry into the burdens of poor 
relief in Germany, it has to be borne in mind that the legal 
provisions for the poor in the two countries are absolutely 
different. Whereas in Great Britain much of the machinery 
of relief to the necessitous, as, for example, outdoor treat- 
ment in the hospitals, is carried on by voluntary agencies, in 
Germany the hospitals are maintained out of public funds. 
On the other hand, in many German cities, of which Elber- 
feld is the best example, voluntary effort supplements the 
poor law, and even to a great extent renders it superfluous. 

But if no exact comparison can be made between the 
expenditure on the maintenance and assistance of the neces- 
sitous poor in the two countries it is easy to show that the 
cost is as heavy if not heavier in Germany than in England. 
The Z'imes special‘correspondent in Germany, in an able and. 
discriminating article which appeared « week or two ago, took 
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the cost of the relief of the legal poor in a number of 
Rhenish industrial towns in 1902 as compared with towns of 
similar complexion and population in England. The figures 
gave the following result : 

EXPENDITURE ON PAUPERISM PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1902: 


Town. Expenditure. Town. Expenditure. 

See Ge Saad. 

Barmen .., oe 3 1%] Blackburn ae 
Crefeld ... ee 4 10% | Bolton CAN ee 
Diisseldorf aa ee 46. | Bradford:,. 2 3 
Duisburg... an .. 2 113} Bury ppl al! 
Elberfeld aa oe) Palitax ©... 2 2% 
Essen... ; 310 | Huddersfield 1 9 
M. Gladbach 4 8 | Keighley... 2 43 
Miilheim ... eas 2113 |-Oldham ... 1 103 
Oberhausen ... 3 13] Preston ... Gs 
Remscheid ee 3 0 | Rochdale 2 Os 
Solingen ... At . 3 8 | Sheffield ... 3 23 


At the same time it is important to bear in mind, as the 
Times writer was careful to point out, that, whereas the 
accounts for the German towns show the whole of the 
expenditure, the English accounts do not, inasmuch as the 
cost of lunatics and hospital patients, &c., is excluded. To 
this extent, therefore, the figures quoted place the German 
towns in an unfair light. 

But while thus doing justice to the Germans the Z'7mes 
correspondent could not resist the conclusion that the 
heavier expenditure in Germany does, as a matter of fact (in 
the manufacturing towns at all events), correspond to an 
actually greater volume of pauperism. ‘Taking as an ex- 
ample the town of Crefeld, the chief seat of the silk industry, 
he found that the number on the poor roll was—indoor 642, 
outdoor 2,506 ; total, 3,148. Comparing these figures with 
Rochdale, we find that indoor pauperism in the Lancashire 
town represented 916 and outdoor 1,092, a total of 2,008. 
While at Crefeld the pauper rate was 2.9 per cent. of the 
population and at Elberfeld 2.27 per cent., at Rochdale it 
was only 1.8 per cent. In Lancashire the proportion of 
paupers is 1.9 and in the West Riding 1.4 per cent., so that 
the conclusion of the Times correspondent that “ the higher 
budgets of the German towns are due not merely to the 
incompleteness of the English accounts, but also to the 
larger number of persons relieved in Germany,” is justified. 

By the recent publication of a volume entitled “ Poor 
Law Statistics of some German Towns for the Year 1896- 
97,” edited by Dr. Chr. J. Klumker, we are enabled to sup- 
plement the figures of the Z'imes correspondent in several 
material respects. Dr. Klumker takes six towns, varying 
widely in complexion, and endeavours to present a picture 
of the pauperism existing there. In the first place we take 
from his work the following table showing the expenditure 
per head on public poor relief, municipal charity, and 
private charity, the latter including several endowed re- 
ligious institutions: 


Per Head. 

Population. Sid: 
Cassel ... see Se 83,130 9 4 
Frankfort a/O ... 60,740 4 11 
Freiburg i/B 61,513 11 10 
Halle: .<.. 117,830 6 114 
Crefeld .., 107,710 8 4 
Lubeck ... 75,000 TUG 


What these figures indicate is that the expenditure per head 
is in most cases very high, and the burdens in many in- 
stances oppressive. 

Turning next to the number of persons chargeable in 
one form or another to publi funds, as distinguished from 
the voluntary relief agencies, ‘the figures are equally sugges- 
tive: 

No. supported 


from public Permanently 


Population. funds. chargeable. 


Frankfort a/Main 233,470 12,059 6,032 
Altona eo 149,780 6,204 1,276 
Mannheim - 109,000 ae 5,805 3.847 
Kiel “e ah 90;C0O . ... 6,100 2,170 
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No. Supported 
from public Permearently 


Population. funds. chargeable. 
Mainz 79,000 5,055 : — 
Darmstadt 64.740 3,500 1,335 
Frankfort a/O ... 60,740 3,300 2,389 
Freiburg i/B 61,000 3,450 1,669 
Cologne ... 326,000 10,760 “of — 
Dresden ... 350,000 20,400 =~ 


Owing to the defective nature of thé returns is is not safe 
to draw any positive conclusion from the foregoing figures. 
What is full of significance, however, is the large proportion 
of persons who become recipients of public charity for tem- 
porary periods, clearly suggesting irregularity of employ 
ment. 

Another useful table, which we have compiled from the 
same source, shows the expenditure on public relief of the 


poor in selected towns: 


Cost of Foundations, 
Public Cost of Endowments: 
Outdoor. Institutions. Inmates. &c. 
z & £ 
Cassel ... ec. 000 2,900 — «s. 20,000 
Frankfort a/O 7,100 1,700 2,700 ... 2,400 
Freiburg i/B ..._ 6,600 6,400 10,500 ... 20,300 
Halle ... 22,800 2,900 3,300 . 14,900 
Crefeld 36,000: .... 1,500 8,300 1,600 
Lubeck 6,700 .. 2,400 18,000 9,300 


To complete the expenditure on the relief of the poor, it 
is necessary to show the outlay incurred by the various reli- 
gious and endowed agencies which in Germany cover to a 
great extent the ground occupied by poor-law institutions in 
Great Britain: 


Cost of Institutions 
and Maintenance 


of Inmates. 
Cassel we aes tia £28,500 
Frankfort a/O 24,000 
Freiburg i/B 22,000 
Halle... ee “or 18,200 
Crefeld .S ae 11,100 
Lubeck 2,300 


While absolute exactitude is not claimed, we believe the 
foregoing figures represent the nearest approximation 
that has yet been made to an adequate representa- 
tion of the expenditure on the maintenance and relief 
of the poor and necessitous in typical German towns. While 
it would be highly unsafe to draw therefrom any particular 
conclusions, they undoubtedly show that both the number 
of the poor and the cost of relieving them are at least as 
great in Germany as in England, although owing to diffe- 
rences in the law the distribution of the burden is very 
different. E. R. D. 


Poverty In AvstTriA.—Mr. A. Sonnenschein writes to the 
Standard: ‘‘ After an absence of sixty years in England, I 
visited my native land, Austria, and was horrified to notice the 
utter stagnation of the country. As for poverty, Englishmen do 
not know what it means; there are districts in Moravia where 
the wages of a family of five or six persons fluctuate between 
3s. 6d. and ss. a week, and yet living is at least as expensive 
there asin England. An English pauper would turn with loath- 
ing from the food that these poor people have to be content 
with. In Austrian Polanu the labourers work twelve hours a 
day, at a wage which is so low that I dare not state it from fear 
of my not being believed. In England the wages of an un+ 
skilled labourer are about 25s. a week, in Austria and in Ger- 
many they earn 13s. 4d. a week. Now, these two countries tax 
all imports, even food, raw material, and manufactured and 
half-manufactured goods.” - 

Wuy British TRADE Is RESTRICTED.—Mr. Edwin Cannan, the 
well-known political economist, writes to the Z'imes; “ Doubt- 
less, we should export more than we do if our income exceeded 
our expenditure more than it does. But who is chiefly to 
blame for our annual savings not having been much greater than 
they have been lately ? Who has squandered several hundred 
millions ? You will not find the answer in the fiscal Blue-book, 
but in the Annual Finance Accounts and the Report of the 
War Commission. If the Government had not taken these 
millions a very large proportion of them would have been 
saved, capital would have been more abundant at home, and 
more would consequently have flowed abroad in the form of ex- 
ports for investment. To think that the principal member of 
the Government which has made capital less abundant in this 
way should be going about the country whining that the wicked 
foreigner has reduced our exports makes my blood boil. I 
decline to take it lying down,” 
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THE «DECAYING (SOUTH Waite} 
SLE TRADE, 


(BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER.) 
In Monday’s Times there appeared a letter from Mr. 
Joseph Brailsford, the chairman of the Ebbw Vale Steel, 
Iron, and Coal Company, Limited, endorsed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, as furnishing a practical answer to Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt and Mr. Asquith on “Dumping.” The 7Z'zmes 
asked: “Is the British steel trade going ?” and Mr. Brails- 
ford in this letter tells us that it is not only going but is 
practically gone. “It is only a matter of a few more 
months before the English steel makers will be crushed out 
of existence and the English market will be at the German/s 
mercy.” I had thought that some of the South Wales steel 
and iron firms were doing fairly well, and imagined that 
Messrs. Guest, Keen, and Nettlefolds, Messrs. John 
Lysaght, Limited, and even the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and 
Coal Company paid tolerably good dividends. However, 
I might be wrong, so I went down to Newport to ascertain 
the state of the distressful country. There, however, I 
found little indication of depression. Had imports and 
exports fallen off ? I asked. “ Well, not exactly,” my im- 
formant said, with a smile. “ Last year our imports were 
998,221 tons, an increase of 127,353 tons on 1901, whilst 
exports had risen from 4,124,585 tons in 1901 to 4,361,206 
tons in 1902, am increase of 236,621 tons.” “ What of this 
year, however?” Ah, well, we are going strong, and if the 
next two months’ returns are equal to the corresponding 
months of last year, we shall make a record.” 

To the end of October this year the foreign imports con- 
nected with this trade have been as follows: 


Steel and iron bars, billets, and ingots ... 195,378 tons. 
Steel plate castings ... Ree ae ae 256 ,, 
Iron and steel hoops, joists, girders, and 

plates a Nee ot $s 2,412 ,, 
Pig iron... 14,700 ,, 
Iron ore... 282,593 -,, 


considerable increases being shown on all items except 
steel plate castings and iron ore. 

In the same period foreign exports were: 

Rails, &c_.. 38,550 tons. 
Tinplates.... Ss sect RO, Odedns 
compared with 25,751 tons and 2,731 tons, respectively, 
in the same months of 1902. 

This does not look like decline. These extracts apparently 
justify the opinion that the steel trade, as Mr. Churchill 
said, is “going strong.” Another director, Mr. Henry 
Davies, at the meeting in June said) that of the improve- 
ment in gross profits £84,000 was due to steel works, which 
had done eighty thousand pounds better than the previous 
year, so this result cannot be attributed to the collieries, 
which only improved by £49,000. Mr. Brailsford tells us 
that their machinery has been modernised, but does not say 
when. It would be interesting to compare the progress of 
work with the increase of dividend and actual, capital. 
Perhaps the most significant fact is that whilst some share- 
folders advocated closing the steel works the directors are 
now spending £150,000 on improving them, and last year 
set aside £50,000 for this purpose. Mr. Chamberlain has 
been seriously misled. Really, the competition in South 
Wales is between English manufacturers, and but for 
foreign steel some works would have had to work short 
time for lack of material 

Then I was told of new wire-drawing works put down 
within the last two years, and also gathered that but for the 
imported steel the new works could not have been kept 
going. Evidently the German steel had not done much 
harm here. '™ 

Pursuing my studies further, I sought information as 
to the terrible havoc the German steel had wrought with the 
Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal Company, and fortunately, 
by the courtesy of a friend, was able to look through the 
report presented to the general meeting of the shareholders 
held in Manchester on Tuesday, June 23, 1902, which 
contained the speech of the chairman, Mr. Joseph Brails- 
ford. He speaks with a very different voice from that of 
the Mr. Brailsford who wnites to the Times. 

He says: “ As regards the steel works I am sure you will 
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be glad to have so good a report of their operations during 
the past year, and the more so as trade has been very de- 
pressed throughout the whole of the period, and foreign 
competition and low prices have been the order of the day. 
You have a concern which at the market price of your 
shares to-day of 7, exclusive of dividend, works out at a 
value of £535,000.” 

He then gave the position in 1892, when the present 
board came into office. By a valuation made then by Mr. 
Forster Browne, the fixed assets of the company, after 
adding the value of the rolling stock and deducting the 
amount owing on current debentures, was £500,000. He 
then proceeds as follows: 


Well, the company had no other assets. There was 
nothing else! You may ask where were the book debts ? 
What about stocks and other floating assets? Where was 
your working capital? Gentlemen, there were no floating 
assets and there was not one penny piece of working 
capital! Undoubtedly there were stocks in hand, book 
debts, and other items to the amount of some £250,000, but 
if any of you have the 1892 balance-sheet at home and refer 
to it, you will see that the amount of these floating assets 
was insufficient to meet the sum owing to creditors on open 
account. Gentlemen, the concern was insolvent! It was 
upon the verge of bankruptcy! It was being pressed by 
its bankers for the payment of a very heavy overdraft, and 
its debenture trustees were threatening to take possession! 
The machinery and rolling stock had fallen into disrepair! 
The steel works plant had become entirely obsolete! The 
place was seething in corruption and bristling with abuses! 
Added to all this the great trade boom of 1890 and 1891 was 
just over. Prices were falling, and a period of depressed 
trade was setting in which I can tell you parenthetically 
continued with little or no intermission for no less than 
six consecutive years! Those were the circumstances under 
which this board came into office, and those were the assets 
which came into our hands, and it was with those assets— 
with that £500,000 of actual capital—that we had to clear 
off the company’s liabilities—to reorganise it—to carry on 
—to provide working capital—and to pay dividends to 
shareholders upon a hypothetical capital of one and a half 
millions of money, which had no existence except on paper! 
Surely, gentlemen, it is not often that a newly-appointed 
board of directors of a commercial undertaking has to work 
out the solution of so gigantic a problem! (Loud cheers.) 


He then goes on to refer to the discrepancy between 
the actual capital in 1892 and the figure in the balance- 


sheet of that year: “It was more than a discrepancy, it was 
a hiatus, which he explains by saying that outlymg pro- 
perties—iron mines and iron and steel works of consider- 
able magnitude, and situate at some distance from Ebbw 
Vale—were abandoned between the years 1877 and 1892. 
The loss was abselute and iretrievable.” 

He then continues : 

I have said a good deal about the value of this cof- 
cern, or rather its non-value in 1892. You will doubtless 
be glad to hear something about the improvement that we 
claim to have made since. (Hear, hear.) I think I can 
assure you the position of the company since 1892 has much 
improved, and that the value of its assets has very largely 
increased. I do not suppose for a moment it is less than 
double—possibly the value is more than double—what it 
was in 1892. Itis not a matter, however, one can speak of 
confidently; as for that you want your expert valuer. I 
would rather leave it simply in this way, that the position 
of matters since 1892 has been very greatly improved, and 
proceed to give data by which you can found your own 
Opinion, and you can do so very readily, as to what that 
improvement virtually amounts to. There are the tests of 
comparison of your outputs, the comparison of net profits, 
and the comparison of the dividends paid. In the first 
place I propose to take the comparison of the outputs for 
1892 and the outputs for the past year, taking the outputs 
both of coal, pig-iron, and finished steel. The coal output 
in 1892 was 873,809 tons. The coal output last year was 
1,623,019 tons, being an increase of 749,210 tons, say in 
round figures three-quarters of a million tons, or very nearly 
double. The pig-iron output in 1892 was 121,912 tons. The 
output last year was 163,922 tons, beimg an increase of 
42,000 tons. Your finished steel output in 1892 was 79,923 
tons. Last year it was 122,364 tons, being an increase of 
42,440 tons. (Applause.) Now, let us take the test of net 
profits. The net profits for ten years prior to 1892 
amounted altogether to £5,000, giving you an aggregate 
annual profit for these ten years of £500. The net profits 
for the eleven years from 1892 to the present time amount 
in the aggregate to £551,061, giving an average of £50,000 
per annum, being an increase of just 100 times the previous 
amount. (Applause.) Now, as regards dividends, we have 
not been able to divide as liberally as we should have liked, 
because of having to provide working capital out of profits, 
and for the other reasons I have explained, and which, I 
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thine, every fair-minded man will admit to be good and 
sufficient, but the dividends we have distributed will com- 
pare very favourably with the previous ones. I will take 
the whole sixteen years from 1877, the date of the valua- 
tion, down to 1892, being the date the present directors 
came into office. The three dividends paid during this six- 
teen years—and there were only three during the entire 
period—amounted altogether to the sum of 17s. per share, 
being a few shillings less than your dividend to-day. The 
dividends for the eleven years since 1892 amount to 
44 tos. 6d. per share, being at the average rate of a frac- 
tion under 2% per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital 
of the company, and in addition to those dividends you will 
bear in mind that we have set aside out of net profits to 
reserve account and improvement account an additional 
sum of £250,000. (Loud cheers.) From the tests I have 
submitted—and there can be none more crucial—it is mani- 
fest the value of your assets has since 1892 been very largely 
increased, but it is equally true that they fall short, very 
far short, of the figure at which they stand in your to-day’s 
balance-sheet. You must bear in mind, however, that the 
average dividend of 2% per cent. for the last eleven years 
meant a great deal more than 2% per cent. to the Ebbw 
Vale Company upon the fragment of its capital still remain- 
ing. It is a difficult figure to average upon a gradual in- 
crease, but I imagine it meant actually something like 7% 
per cent. 

He then asserts that it means a great deal more than 2% 
per cent. on the average market value of the shares, tells 
us they stood at 3 in 1892, and finally says that the average 
market value may be taken as 7 for the eleven years. He 
proceeds as follows: “It also happens that 7 is the market 
price to-day, exclusive of the dividend, and therefore it 
is evident that the 5 per cent. dividend which we pay to- 
day means 15 per cent. to the great majority of our share- 


holders,” 


Power 1O CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE ENGLISH 


SUBSIDISED FRUIT IN 
MARKET. 
Correspondents in the South of England complain that 
the subsidies granted by Mr. Chamberlain to a Liverpool 
shipping firm with the object of “ dumping” bananas from 
the West Indies in the English market are a form of ille- 
gitimate competition with British fruit-growers. | Owing to 
the popularity attained by bananas, the consumption of 
home-grown fruit, it is urged, has been affected. Mr. 
Sampson Morgan, in the new Wineteenth Century, points 
out that although we now pay 10,000,000 a year for 
foreign fruit, yet during the Free Trade period the fruit 
growing and retail fruit distributive industries of Great 
Britain have extended year after year, and the prices made 
for British apples are higher than they have ever been 
in the whole history of the trade. There can be no doubt, 
of course, that the system of encouraging the imports of 
Jamaica fruit by subsidies is economically unsound, but it 
attests the superiority of Free Trade methods that the non- 
subsidised banana trade, viz., from the Canaries, is pro- 
gressing far more rapidly than the West Indian trade. 
Mr. Morgan shows that, despite the £40,000 a year granted 
to the West Indian banana boats, the Canary traders have 
gained the upper hand in the British market by sheer skill. 
While Jamaica bananas are selling at from 4s. to 8s. a 
bunch the competitive Canary fruit fetches from 8s. to 15s. 
During the week while 26,377 bunches of subsidised 
bananas went to Bristol from Jamaica, 135,776 bunches 
went from Jamaica to Baltimore, so that although Great 
Britain pays t.e subsidy, America gets the fruit. “The 
position of the Jamaica banana industry,” says Mr. Morgan, 
“has not been really improved through the subsidy, but that 
of the Canary growers has been strengthened in the English 
markets. Subsidies andi protective tariffs make the pro- 
ducers careless. Competition induces skill, and the skilled 
producer ‘is the master of the situation.” 


Fortign Worxks IN ENGLAND.—T'raction and Transmission 
points out that the most powerful foreign competitors have 
actually decided that they can better supply the English market 
from works established on the spot than from their protected 
factories abroad. ‘We see the Westinghouse and Thomson- 
Houston Companies settling down contentedly in this played- 
out Free Trade community, at the very time when some of the 
native manufacturers are assuring us that the existing condi- 
tions are ruinous,” ‘ 


POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 


SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN AT NEWPORT. 
Our UNDERFED POPULATION. 

When Mr. Chamberlain was here the other day he devoted 
some caustic observations to an argument I had used against 
the taxation of food. My argument was a very simple and effec- 
tive one, that, when a large section of our population are 
already underfed, it would be a cruelty to make their food 
dearer. Common-sense I should have thought it, but it brought 
joy to Mr. Chamberlain’s heart. ‘‘Here is a Free Trader ad- 
mitting that there is poverty and want among us. Let us gibbet 
him.” And all the agents and clerks and printing presses and 
distributors of leaflets in Birmingham were set to work. Of 
course they misquoted my words, because, being appealed to 
by many correspondents, I pointed out the mistakes that were 
made in these communications. Why does he talk in a tone of 
triumph over the existence of intense, of widespread poverty ? 
This is what he says. He says, “It does not matter to me 
whether they be thirteen millions, or whether they be three 
millions, I only know that in this country, in which we are told 
that everything is so prosperous, there are still so large a 
number, amounting to millions, of our fellow citizens, of our 
fellow creatures, in this deplorable condition.” Does Mr. 
Chamberlain fancy that he is discrediting the cause of Free 
Trade, or that we shall run away in dismay when the Protec- 
tionists have shown that England is not a paradise for the 
poor man? We never said it was. Our position is thal 
poverty in a Free Trade country is nothing like the curse which 
it is in a Protectionist country, where every crust of bread is 
taxed. We do not desire to return to the day when the work- 
man eked out his wages with the help of the Guardians, and 
when trade and agriculture were carried on by a universal 
system of out-relief, filched from the earnings of the pcoor.— 
(Monday, November 30.) 


LORD ROSEBERY IN SOUTH LONDON. 
SOME PRACTICAL REMEDIES. 

I am far from saying that even at the present time we may 
not do much to ameliorate our commercial position. Stimulate 
education—practical, technical, commercial. Still more, stimu- 
late the thirst for education. Cut down your extravagant public 
expenditure, cut down much of your municipal expenditure 
-—cut down above all your inordinate expenditure on drink. 
Assimilate your weights and measures to those in use else- 
where; that would be a great commercial gain; cultivate cotton- 
growing within your Empire. Inquire into the facilities given 
to foreign ships with regard to cargo and the like, which seem 
to me to constitute a real, tangible, and practical grievance. 
Then proceed a little more rapidly with the development of 
your Port of London so as to restore it to its proud position of 
pre-eminence. Again, use your diplomacy in a more practical 
manner than in the last few years for the promotion of com- 
mercial policy, especially in the Far East—and improve your 
race of commercial travellers, adapt them to the needs of the 
nations they visit, teach them the languages of those nations, 
and insist on their studying the tastes and tendencies of those 
nations. In these minor practical points you can effect re- 
forms compared with which the illusory enterprises now held 
up in dazzling fatuity before you will be of little avail. 


THE EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON LONDON. 

As soon as the policy of Mr. Chamberlain is allowed to take 
effect, if unhappily it is ever allowed to take effect, as I pray 
that it may not, if it is allowed to take effect, I know few com- 
munities that will feel it more quickly or more directly than 
the population of London. I have dotted down one or two 
figures relating to two or three trades which are not without 
interest to the people of London, and perhaps more especially to 
the people of Southern London. The building trade of London 
employs 150,00 people. That is a trade which, I should think, 
was worth considering in making fiscal arrangements for the 
United Kingdom. Well, that trade, under the proposed 
arrangements, will have to pay, of course, for its food, like all 
of us, the enhanced tax that it is meant to impose, but it will 
also have to pay for materials. 


Our FLovurIsHING CARRIAGE TRADE.—The Automobile and 
Carriage Builders’ Journal, shows how reckless are the asser- 
tions that carriage building is being ruined by Free Trade. 
Only in the returns for the year 1g02 were carriages separated 
from motor-cars, and for that year the figures are as follows: 
From foreign countries the import of equipages amounted to 
457,000 in value. Our exports amounted to £80,000. From 
the Colonies our imports were £763, and to the Colonies our 
exports amounted to £294,000. A “ Country Coachmaker,” com- 
menting on these figures, says that the carriage builder has 
to search the world almost to get together the materials he 
requires at a price which will enable him to pay his way. 
As Canada only supplies 1 per cent. of the timber necessary 
for wheels, the Preferential Tariff would hit the home builder 
heavily, while it would involve the taxation of the French 
fittings for interiors, and the new ideas from the States which 
give an impetus to British manufacturers and greatly improve 
the quality of their finished products, i 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25.—Lord Rosebery at the Surrey 
Theatre says the Empire must be identified with the free 
loaf. 

The Lord Chancellor at a Welsh Unionist dinner in Lon- 
don says he ig proud of the sort of goal at which Mr. Cham- 
berlain aimed. 

Lord Ripon at Bradford appeals for the complete overthrow 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 

Mr. Asquith at Bodmin says there is no half-way house 
between Free Trade and Protection, and the Liberal Party is 
determined to support the system of free imports under which 
the country has flourished so greatly. 

The Home Secretary at Whitstable says the policy of the 
Government is not one of Protection in the general acceptation 
of the term, but to secure freer trade and the equitable treat- 
ment of British goods. 


THuRsDAyY, November 26.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
Cambridge asks why we should be debarred from doing what 
every other nation practised with impunity. The Govern- 
ment’s policy was freedom of negotiation and the power, if 
necessary, of backing up their words with deeds. 

Mr. Ritchie at Croydon says he removed the Corn Duty 
because, although a justifiable emergency tax, the country 
would not approve it as a permanent tax. The indirect tax- 
payer has the first claim for any further remittance. 

Mr. Asquith at Penzance says he does not believe there is 
one self-governing colony which is prepared to ask the 
mother country to tax the food of her people in order to give 
a preference to colonial trade. 

Lord Rothschild at Chesham says that while advocating 
Retaliation he is firmly opposed to the taxation of food in 
any way and in every shape. 

Fripay, November 27.—Mr. Asquith at Truro says no serious 
attempt has been made to show that the trade of the country 
is in a bad way. This year would be a record in our indus- 
trial history. 

The Lincolnshire Chamber of: Agriculture condemns Mr, 
Balfour’s proposals, but supports those of Mr. Chamberlain. 

A trades union manifesto igs issued condemning Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals, declaring his methods to be “ political 
Hooliganism,” and asserting that the views expressed by the 
Leicester Congress were those of the orgamised workmen of 
the country. 

SaturDAy, November 28.—Mr. Haldane at Glasgow says the 
fact that between 1897 and 1901 German and French imports of 
manufactured goods have both increased 20 and Russian 
80 per cent. demonstrates that our markets are bigger if only 
our manufacturers acquired proper methods to secure them. 

Mr. Winston Churchill writes to the secretary of the Mid- 
land Postal Clerks’ Association showing that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme must affect the interests of the postal staff most 
injuriously. 

The Duke of Grafton (Unionist) says the fiscal changes 
proposed offer nothing to the agriculturist, landlord or tenant, 
while in the end the labourer must be the loser. 


Monpay, November 30.—At Newport (Mon.) Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman replies to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement respecting 
menaced industries, and declares that the sooner the appeal 
to the country comes the better. 


TurEspay, December 1.—Mr Wyndham at Workington: It 
might be that a fearless resumption of our liberty in fiscal 
negotiations weuld bring about a much-desired change in 
the conditions of employment in this country. If that was not 
enough, let us do more. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, at Cardiff, says that of the 140 
million tons of iron and steel produced in Great Britain last 
year only about one-twelfth represented the effects of foreign 
competition. In the pottery trade one-twentieth of the whole 
represented the import of foreign articles. 

Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, says that every vote given for the 
Ministry is a vote given for the taxation of food. 


Our Prosperous PAPER INDustTRY.—Mr. Albert Spicer, speak- 
ing at Birmingham, pointed out that the paper trade, with which 
he was identified, was a conspicuous illustration of the ad- 
vantages of Free Trade, because that was an industry which, 
if the Proteéctionist doctrine were correct, ought to have been 
blotted out of existence so far as England was concerned; but, 
in spite of the great disadvantages against which the industry 
had to contend, such as the necessity for importing all the 
raw material, and the protective tariffs placed on manufactured 
paper by the United States and Canada, at the present time 
we imported 43,000 tons of raw material and produced 750,000 
tons, whilst in 1861 we only produced 100,000 tons. The trade 
was never more prosperous than it was to-day, whereas in pro- 
tected countries, in spite of their natural advantages, the re- 
sults were smaller and failures infinitely larger. English 
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manufacturers actually obtained the material at lower prices 
than the protected countries. A tariff on imported paper might 
lead to a temporary boom in the price for the benefit of paper- 
makers, but from thirty-eight years’ experience he warned them 
that directly the price was increased the consumption would 
be lessened, and even the newspapers who advocated Protec- 
tion would, if possible, give them a thinner paper, and, per- 
haps, the loss of a column of news. 


THE CARRYING TRADES AND FREE ImMPoRTS.—Replying to Mr, 
Chamberlain’s letter suggesting that railway men would gain 
by his scheme, Mr. J. H. Weager, Whittington-avenue, E.C., 
writes: “Rather a large contract was recently given out for 
iron tubes for Burmah. The work was going to Germany be- 
cause the Scotch tube makers could not secure the tube strips 
at a sufficiently low price from the Scotch producers. An en- 
terprising Glasgow merchant, howewer, secured a thousand 
tons of tube strips from Belgium at seweral shillings a ton lower, 
with the result that the business was done in Glasgow. Now, 
apart from the labour and profit which this transaction brought 
to Scotland, did it or did it not also kring activity to the carry- 
ing trades? The material had to be conveyed from Belgium to 
Scotland, then conveyed to the tube works, and when the tubes 
were manufactured they had to be conveyed te the shipping 
port and then conveyed to Burmah. And yet Mr. Chamberlain 
tells the railway men that if we shut out the bulk of the ma- 
terials which feed many of our largest manufacturing centres, 
and which it is impossible for us to supply them with at a 
price that would enable them to do the trade—if we shut out 
these imports railway men will - id more employment and 
higher wages.” 


The following Books, Pamphlets, &c., can be obtained from 
THE FREE TRADE UNION, 


8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


HANDBOOK TO THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
6d., Post Free 74d. In Cloth, 1s. 6d. Post Free. 
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3d., Post Free 4d. In Cloth, 1s. 3d. Post Free, 


A REPLY TO MR. BALFOUR’S PAMPHLET, 
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By L. G. Cu1ozzA-MonEY. 3s. 6d., Post Free 3s. od. 
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Year. 5s. 6d. Post Free. 
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The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


The Secretary of the Free Trade Union would be 
greatly obliged if correspondents who are receiving 
the “ Free Trader” and other literature issued by the 
Union will forward at the earliest possible moment any 
change of address to which they may wish the literature 
to be sent. 

Considerable inconvenience has been caused to the 
Union and to correspondents through the literature 
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Some good instances of the working of Retaliation are 
set out in the recent lecture on the fiscal problem, de- 
livered at the Society of Arts by Sir Charles Kennedy, and 
published in the December number of the society’s journal. 
As Sir Charles was for twenty-one years the head of the 
commercial department of the Foreign Office, he is en- 
titled to speak with authority. He describes the conflict 


between France and Italy, which commenced in 1887: 


Italy adopted a Protectionist tariff in July, 1887. Long 
and fruitless negotiations ensued, and on March 1, 1888, 
special retaliating tariffs came into force in each country. 
These restrictive measures were taken off by mutual consent 
in January, 1890, when their products came under the ordi- 
nary tariffs. In November, 1898, a commercial agreement 
was concluded between the two Powers on the basis of the 
most-favoured-nation treatment, with special tariff arrange- 
ments in regard to certain goods. The results were that 
Italy lost a great part of her wine trade with France, and 
France ceased to supply Italy with Colonial products; and 
certain branches of Italian textiles, iron and machinery 
trade, passed to German houses. 


Another conflict was that between France and Switzerland 
in the early nineties: 

The trade between the two countries appears to be still 
below the level of the years previous to the Protectionist 
French tariff of 1892. The Swiss transit trade seems to have 
been diverted into other channels, and German and Italian 
houses have gained in the Swiss market to the detriment of 
their French competitors. 


Yet another instance is the conflict between Germany and 
Hayti, rising out of the refusal of the Haytian Government 
to grant German imports and German shipping the same 
privileges as those of France—a difference which unfavour- 
ably affected German trade. The German Government, 
however, in April, 1901, imposed an additional import duty 
on the chief Haytian products brought to Germany: 


According to leading opinions at Hamburg, the effect of this 
tariff war between Germany and Hayti has been almost more 
detrimental to German trade and industry than to the Hay- 
tian export trade, for it is declared that the trade in Haytian 
dye-wood has now been almost entirely diverted to France, 
and dyeing extracts are now made here and exported from 
France, subsequently to Germany. The Haytian coffee trade 
is likewise stated to have been more largely transferred to 
France during the past two years than before. 


Other tariff wars of recent times are those between France 
and Spain, France and Portugal, Germany and Spain (last- 
ing about five years), the Canadian Confederation and 
Newfoundland in 1885, and Germany and’ Russia. In no 
case can it be shown that much success has been obtained 
by either party, and during the continuation of the struggle 
there is always dislocation of commercial arrangements 
and usually an incitement given to the transfer of par- 
ticular branches of trade from one country to another. 
Neither Mr. Balfour nor Mr. Chamberlain has as yet pro- 
duced the slightest evidence that we should be likely to 
gain by any such conflict, or that, even if we do gain in the 
particular matter at issue, we should not lose elsewhere 
owing to the general interference with the ordinary course 
of trade which a tariff war entails. And it is well to re- 
member that as things are, so long as our most-favoured- 
nation clauses exist, we should get all the advantages 
which foreign Powers may obtain by tariff wars without 
running any of their risk. 


A very vigorous address by Mr. James Cox, the general 
secretary of the Iron and Steel Workers’ Union, printed in 
the Lronworkers’ Journal for December, shows that the 
fear of foreign competition is not likely to affect the work- 
men.in the iron trade. Mr. Cox has some excellent general 
remarks upon the whole controversy, but, of course, it is 
with regard to the conditions of the iron trade itself that he 
speaks with expert knowledge. He challenges “any man 
in the Midland district to name one single works which had 
been shut up owing to foreign competition.” Competition, 
he says, has been the means of shutting up works, but it has 
not been the competition of foreigners, but competition at 
home between good management and bad management. 
On the other hand, he does hold that there have been works 
which could not have been kept open permanently and 
regularly | .t for the free import of cheap material, and he 
points out with regard to the import of steel, about which 
we hear so much, that we imported 281,000 tons of un- 
wrought steel at an average price of £5 os. 8d. per ton, 
while we exported 301,000 tons at an average price of £9 
tis. 4d. per ton. ‘The cheap raw material we work up, and 
thereby “ cut out the foreigner in the foreign markets.” Gal- 
vanised sheets, tin-plates, and rails are given as illustrations, 
and Mr. Cox effectively quotes the Board of Trade retum 
on “ dumping” to show the unfavourable effects on German 
industry of the export policy of the Kartels. Dumping 
might be so worked as to be an injury to the importing 
country, but it is unavoidably an injury to the country which 
practises it. 


Mr. Seddon has promised very much in the way of pre- 
ference in the New Zealand tariff with this country. The 
details of the scheme just adopted by the New Zealand 
Parliament are now before us, and it is extremely difficult 
to see what particular advantage has, as a matter of fact, 
b_ca given to us. Only in the case of tea has the duty on 
British goods been reduced. Much has been made of the 
large preference given us on cement, but last year, of the 
importations of cement valued at over £53,000, only 
£360 worth came from foreign countries. The total value 
of the imports from non-British countries into New Zealand 
was £313,000 last year. The duties on them have now 
been raised, but Mr. Seddon anticipates that they will 
bring into the New Zealand Exchequer between £70,000 
and £80,000. If he expects to raise that much it is quite 
obvious that he does not suppose that the new duties will 
make any considerable reduction of those imports, and 
that he does not expect them, as a matter of fact, to 
seriously alter the course of New Zealand trade. 


At a meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held on November 20, the president made a declara- 
tion of tariff policy. He said that the Canadian Customs 
tariff must be revised in order to establish, first, a general 
tariff framed especially to meet Canadian conditions based 
in principle upon, and approximating to, that now in force 
in the United States, a tariff that shall protect Canadian 
industries and pursuits as efficiently as the tariff of the 
United States protects the industry of that country. 
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The second aim should be a policy of reciprocal preferen- 
tial trade within the British Empire, so that by readjust- 
ments of t..2 respective fiscal systems of the United 
Kingdom and her Colonies each will give to the products 
of the other a sufficient preference as against the products 
of foreign countries. The two things seem scarcely com- 
patible, and the President is quite resolved that there must 
be effective protection for the Canadian producer against 
everybody : 

We in Canada must, however, of necessity provide that, 


under any conditions, the minimum tariff must afford a fair 
protection to Canadian producers. 


This is not very encouraging for those British manufac- 
turers to whom Mr. Chamberlain is holding out the pro- 
mise of larger and easier Colonial markets. 


Mr. John Burns has issued a vigorous and effective pam-. 


phlet on “ Labour and Free Trade” (price 1d., procurable 
at the offices of the Free Trade Union), which is a slashing 
attack on the schemes “ projected by a political bankrupt 
in the interest of a distressed Government.” Mr. Burns 
gives much evidence of the rise in wages and the improve- 
ment in the conditions of the workers under Free Trade, 
and also successfully demolishes the idea that Protection 
has made the United States into a kind of labour paradise. 
We hope that this strong appeal to workmen, by one of 
their most trusted leaders, will be widely distributed. 


We have received from Mr. Fisher Unwin a volume, en- 
titled Labour and Protection (price 6s.), containing a series 
of studies edited by H. W. Massingham. Perhaps the most 
important part of the work is the sixty pages entitled “ An 
Object Lesson from Germany,” by Mr. W. H. Dawson. It 
contains a considerable amount of valuable information as 
to food prices, wages, and the standard of living amongst 
the workers there. An interesting comparison with Ger- 
man conditions is furnished by the fifty pages written in 
part by Mr. Holyoake on “ The Condition of the Workers 
of England under Protection.” The food question is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Lough (“ Workman’s Cupboard”), Mrs. 
Vaughan Nash (“ The Co-operative Housewife ”—an article 
which contains a number of interesting budgets), and Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree, who summarises the result of his studies 
on the question of diet and industrial efficiency. Mr. John 
Burns contributes a vigorous article on the “ Political 


Dangers of Protection,” and Mr. Hobson writes on the 
theoretic argument against Protection, and Mr. George 
Barnes on “Protection in the Staple Trades.” The 


volume, as a whole, though the articles are unequal, con- 
tains a good deal of valuable material and argument. 


We have also received from Cassell and Co. a volume en- 
titled Commerce and the Empire, by Mr. Edward Pulsford, 
one of the senators for New South Wales in the Australian 
Parliament. Mr. Pulsford has long been one of the cham- 
pions of Free Trade in Australia, and the book in which he 
now makes his appeal to a larger public contains an im- 
mense amount of material, the result of a long investigation 
of the nature and conditions of Imperial trade. There are 
many useful tables and a great deal of vigorous writing. The 
work is useful both as giving the views of a competent Aus- 
tralian observer, and also as throwing a good deal of lignt 
on the conditions of Australian and Colonial trade gene- 
rally. 


The most effective way of disposing of the reckless state- 
ments by Protectionists that the industries of the country 
are being ruined by foreign competition is to look at the 
balance-sheets. Auditors are accustomed to be somewhat 
more exact in their assertions than platform orators. Ac- 
cordingly it is as well to check these statements as to de- 


chnmg trade by the following table, compiled by the 

Economist, showing how the dividends declared by up- 

wards of 300 companies since the end of June last compare 

with the rates paid at the corresponding period last year: 
DIVIDENDS for 1902-3, COMPARED with 1901-2. 

Higher. Lower. Same. ities 


Breweries and distilleries 8 a ee 
Lighting and water 7 2 22500) SL 
Iron, coal, and steel 4 12 1s. 2S yom 
Land, financial, and trust 8 6 18 ... 32 
Shipping wee ; 0 6 6: 5.2 
Tea-planting as tf 1 8 ee 
Telegraph ... cat a 3 1 Oia cene 
Tramway and omnibus ... 3 1 Oe 9 
Canals and docks ... ie ares 1 Si 8 
Rolling stock ae Ts eye 0 A es 8 
Cycle and accessories 4 6 9 4. 219 
Nitrate 3 3 by Apap b2\ 5) 
Miscellaneous 8 18 BGS cae 
61 aoe 188... 308 


The fact that 188 dividends out of 308 were at the same 
rate as those paid by the various companies in the pre- 
vious year is fair evidence, says the Economist, of a steady 
and stable state of affairs, and a slight balance towards im- 
provement is indicated by the preponderance of increased 
dividends over the number showing a reduction. It adds 
that “There is, in fact, hardly an industry which is labour- 
ing under special depression except shipping, and that is 
one of the cases of recurrent periods of expansion and re- 
striction, the latter being the current phase.” 


It is interesting to note that American exporters of 
machinery to England admit that so long as British work- 
shops are properly equipped our manufacturers have no 
need to fear competition from the other side of the 
Atlantic. “ With labour far below the cost of our own,” 
said Mr. W. P. Davis, in a paper read before the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association the other day, “ they 
are making tools that are so low in price that we cannot 
compete if they should adopt our system of manufacture.” 
But as the result of a tour throughout Europe Mr. Davis 
found that the German manufacturers have seized the 
situation much more promptly than our own: 


We have most to fear from 
Germany. Here I found a large 
numberof manufacturing plants 
going up, and they were of a 
substantiai kind, being well 
built and of modern design, 
with all the latest improved 


In many parts of England 
they are far behind the times 
in putting in improved ma- 
chinery, and many seem to 
think that the methods used by 
their fathers are good enough. 
So long as they cling to this 


idea we can compete with our 
English cousins and get our 
share of the trade. 


machinery. With their im- 
proved plants and cheap labour 
and the enterprise and push 
of the German people, they are 
going to make us earn all the 
trade we get wherever they 
market their machinery. 


These observations, unfortunately, are not new; but that 
they have a more direct bearing upon the question of 
foreign competition than hostile tariffs can hardly be ques- 
tioned. 


CORN DUTIES AND PRICES. 


It is constantly being asserted by the advocates of the 
tax on corn that the removal of the restrictions imposed by 
the old Corn Laws did not have any improving effect upon ~ 
prices, and Mr. Chamberlain has asserted that the average 
price of wheat during the ten years after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was 8d. more than in 1846, when the repeal 
to.k place. This statement is repeated so often that it is 
well to set out the facts once again. 

First, let us repeat that Sir Robert Peel did not 
attempt to abolish the Corn Laws all at once. His 
proposal, which became law on January 25, 1846, was that 
the period of abolition should extend over three years, and 
that in the three years’ interval the duty on wheat should 
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be graduated from ros. when the price was under 48s. to 
4s. when the price reached 53s. The whole duty, with the 
exception of a 1s. registration duty, was to be abolished 
on February 1, 1849. ‘That proposal was carried, but as a 
result of bad harvests the situation became so serious that 
it was found necessary to suspend the duty wholly or in 
part from January 27, 1847, to March 1, 1848. 
_ We set out first the average prices for the eleven years 
from 1842 to 1852 inclusive, remarking first that from 
1838 to 1841 the price was above 64s. per quarter: 


Soma. 
16425" 5. 67 3 
ifstbejn 0) al 
1844 5173 
1845 50 10 
1846 54 8 
1847 69 9 
1848 he 50 6 
1849 44 3 
1850 40 3 
Boole fs. Ses Per at Pe bog eetste ds: 
1852 40 9 


Now, in 1847 in particular wheat prices were high, on 
account of bad harvests, anid all the evidence goes to show 
that ‘.e price would have been much higher in that year 
but for the suspension of the import duty. 

If we take the five years, which are practically the 
last five years of the old corn duty, 1842-1846, we find that 
the average price was 52s. 10d. If we omit the special 
year, 1847, and take the next five years, we find that the 
average price was 42s. 11d.; or, if we include the year 
1847, then in the six years 1847-1852 the average price 
was 47s. 4d. ‘That is to say, it was 5s. 6d. less than in the 
last five years of the old Corn Law. Mr. Chamberlain, as 
we have shown on a previous occasion, gets his result 
quoted above by beginning his decennial period with the 
exceptional year 1847 and including the years 1853-1856, 
wlen prices were forced up greatly by the Crimean war. 
Had the old laws been in force it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that in those years prices would have risen to the 
extraordinary height which they reached during the 
Napoleonic wars. And, further, even if prices did not fall 
to any considerable extent, the effect of the repeal was to 
make a larger supply available in this country without in- 
creasing the price, whereas the old Corn Laws had aimed 
at preventing any increase of supplies in this country, 
apart from an increase of price. Lord Goschen and others 
have emphasised the fact that the working of a duty is to 
aid a rise in price and to retard a fall, and correspondingly 
the abolition of a duty promotes a fall and retards a rise. 

Now let us see what happened in the case of the corn 
duty imposed last year. We are constantly told that it 
did not affect the prices at all. This is demonstrably false. 
‘Take the case of the importer. The duty was proposed in 
the Budget speech on April 14; and the Corn Trade 
News of April 15, 1902, contained the following an- 
nouncement : 

LONDON FUTURES.—The following notice was 
issued: Clearing House contracts shall be made up to 


and including August delivery on old terms, buyers pay- 
ing duty; September and after months on new terms, duty 


paid. 
(Signed) W. P. Woop, 
Chairman of the Brokers’ Committee. 
In the same journal for April 16 there is a request that 
brokers will in consequence mark their contracts, “old 
terms, buyers paying duty,” or “new terms, duty paid.” 
In the number for April 17 there is a message from 
Birmingham to the effect that the market was poorly at- 
tended, “with prices 1s. to 1s. 6d. per quarter dearer, 


owing to tax”; and from Manchester that: 
Millers, including those from Yorkshire, were generally 
of the opinion that it was legal to charge the duty upon the 
unexpired portion of old flour contracts. 


The number of the journal for April 29 gives a chart show- 
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ing that between April 14 and April 29 the price rose 
both in New York and London, but it rose very much 
more in the latter city. On April 29 it was only a mere 
trifle higher in New York, whereas it was 3¥ed. per 100 lb. 
higher in London. The price of British wheat in the first 
three months of 1902 fluctuated between 26s. r1d. and 
278. 8d. per quarter. On April 12 it was 27s. sd.; the 
I idget resolution was passed on April 1s, on April 26 the 
wheat was 28s. 9d., andiit continued to rise until it reached 
31s. 8d. on August 2. After that the new supply came in, 
causing the price to decline ; but it is generally recognised 
in the trade that prices never became so low as they would 
have been had the duty not existed. The duty on foreign 
corn affected the price of all corn. ‘There were fluctua- 
tions due to ordinary market conditions, but the extra 
duty was a permanent element. 

So much for the price of corn. 
of the duty on the price of flour. One quotation from 
Manchester has already been given. The Corn Trade 
News for April 15 gives the following resolution of the 
Local Millers’ Association and the North-Western Millers’ 
Association : 

All contracts for flour made on and after April 15 will 
be duty paid at the price of contract. On contracts made 
prior to April 15, and which have not been completed be- 
fore that date, will be charged duty on the undelivered 
portion, as and when delivered, by adding an amount for 


same as @ separate item on the invoice, which is to be calcu- 
lated at the rate of 5d. per 112 lb. 


Precisely the same resolution is reported as having been 
passed on April 17 by the Council of the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers. Finally, at a conference 
between the National Associations of Millers and Bakers, 
a compromise was arranged that there should be an increase 
of 6d. per sack of flour (280 lb.) from May 1, 1902. 

So far we have seen that the price was raised to the 
imuporter of corn, to the miller, and to the baker. It is 
absurd to suppose that the baker in his turn did not shift, or 
attempt to shift, his share of the tax on to the consumer 
of bread. It is perfectly well known that in some districts 
ot England the price was raised at once by the bakers 
wherever they were sufficiently combined to enable them to 
take this step. Undoubtedly in some cases they were com- 
pelled to take the greater part of the duty upon themselves, 
The British Baker of June 19, 1903, contains a resolution 
of the National Association of Master Bakers and Confec- 


tioners to the effect that: 
The tax on corn has through the past year fallen almost 
entirely upon the baking trade. 
But they did succeed in many places in shifting the duty 
on to the consumer, in some cases by actually increasing the 
price, and in others it must be regretfully recognised by 
diminishing either the quality of the bread or, where it 
is not sold by weight, the quantity in the loaf. The Aritish 
Baker writes in regard to the Board of Trade statistics as to 
the price of bread: 

These statistics show plainly the operations that have 
been at work. By the uninitiated they can be used to 
support the argument that the same quantity and quality 
of bread was being sold in one place at 4d., and at sled. 
in another. By doing so they would commit an error, as 
neither in quantity nor quality are there points of. re- 
semblance. We are afraid that the same divergence may 
occasionally be found in districts in the weight. In the 


one district price is considered before weight and quality, 
and in the other quality is considered before weight and 


price. 
These are things which statistics cannot demvastrate, but 


which are perfectly well known to everyone actively engaged 
in the trade. The evidence shows concluswely that the 
duty had made an increase in price to the importer, to the 
miller, to the baker at any rate; and that in many cases 
the bakers were able to shift some part of their burden on 
to the consumer of bread. The duty was removed at the end 


Now as to the effect 
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of the year. Itis, of course, arguable that these phenomena 
were only temporary, but the evidence compiled by the 
Board of Trade as to the experience of foreign countries 
forces one to believe that had the duty remained it would 
have entered to a very considerable extent permanently 
into the price, and whatever fluctuations might have taken 
place as a result of changes in the market conditions the 
duties would have been constantly at work strengthening 
the least tendency to a rise, and weakening every tendency 
to a fall. 

In connection with this subject of corn supply we would 
draw attention to a very important article in the Svatzs¢ of 
last week, which contains an elaborate inquiry as to the 
nature of our sources of supply and’ their probable develop- 
ment. The first point to which attention is drawn is the 
fact that the crops of various countries which grow wheat 
for the British market fluctuate greatly, but so long as we 
do nothing to limit the area‘on which we draw such fluc- 
tuations do not seriously affect us. At present we draw, 
in varying degrees, on ten foreign countries and four British 
possessions—North America, India, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The following table shows some of the varia- 
tons « 


1892. 1895. 1897. 1902. 
Million Million Million Million 
cwt. cwt. cwt cwt. 
United States... 60:9 45:3 54:1 649 
Russia ... ne 4:3 23-0 LHL VG 
Argentina y A ei irohid 11-4 0:9 45 
British North America  5°7 tayal 69 . 12:2 
India... ae Fae paca CS iat re OOM 8:8 
Australia ae 1:0 Bi Ket ilies 4-2 
New Zealand... 1:0 OL — 0:15 


In 1892 we secured 20,000,000 cwt. of wheat from our 
Colonies. In 1895 the quantity fell to 17,000,000 cwt.; in 
1897, when there was famine in India and drought in Aus- 
tralia, we were able to obtain from our Colonies only 
7,500,000 cwt. In 1902, however, when the crops in 
Canada and India were good, and in Australia moderate, 
we secured not less than 25,000,000 cwt. from our Colonies. 


With the climatic conditions of the Colonies we are 
almost absolutely certain to experience similar fluctuations 
in the future. It is therefore essential that, in order to 
secure the cheapest and fullest supplies possible, we should 
keep as many markets available as the world affords. It 
seems to be true that “ the food-raising’ power of the United 
States is now within measurable distance of the maximum.” 
Canada is capable of a great deal of development, but it 
must depend to a large extent on the increase of her rail- 
ways, and even then 


if we were to assume that the quantity of railways in 
Canada were to be trebled in the next twenty years—a m)st 
unlikely possibility—Canada would still be able to supply 
only a very small portion of the increasing quantity of food 
needed to meet the world’s increasing consumption. 


It is calculated that only one-third of the Canadian wheat 
crop this year will be available for other countries, and 
probably this may be taken as a fair general proportion. 
Consequently, even should the Canadian crop, which is at 
present about 10,000,000 quarters, be increased to 
30,000,000 quarters, the quantity available for export 
would even then be only about 10,000,000 quarters. The 
writer in the Szatist therefore concludes : 


Not only must we devote our attention to developing the 
agricultural resources of Canada, but we must also continue 
to invest capital and develop the agricultural resources of 
any colony, dependency, or foreign country which will 
enable us to secure an adequate supply of food. 

Much may be done in India, possibly also in South Africa, 
and in Australia, if anything can be devised to check the 
recurrence of drought there. But it is from South America 
alone that we can “efficiently supplement the increasing 
supply from Canada and from India. The lands of 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Patagonia have been proved to 
be exceedingly rich, and the wheat production of these 


countries will apparently be limited only by the extent of 
their railways. | Whatever may be done for political rea- 
sons, therefore, nothing should be permitted to check the 
flow of British capital into Argentina or into any other 
State for the construction of railways and for developing 
the agricultural resources of the country, or discouraging 
the wmport of food from countries other than those con- 
tained in the British Empire.” 


POINTS “FROM SPEECHES 


MR. RITCHIE AT CROYDON: 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN FOR PROTECTION PURE AND SIMPLE. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s policy involved Protection pure and simple 
—the taxation of bread and meat, and every article ve 
bought. Mr. Chamberlain advocated this policy with great 
courage and eloquence, but let them not be carried away by 
either his courage or his eloquence. Let them . ot take a step 
that could not be retraced, and which would upset the whole 
fiscal policy of this country, merely because the man who 
advocated it was doing so with courage. Mr. Chamberlain 
had not given any guarante: atallthat what he promised would 
be fulfilled. The only thing that was certain was that living 
would be more costly, taxation would be higher, everything 
would be dearer. We were asked to accept his policy on his 
personal guarantee. When a man did that one looked back 
on his record, and one asked, “Is this man’s record such as 
will induce us to place value on what he guarantees ?”? What 
was its value ? In 1882 Mr. Chamberlain, in reply to a motion 
which he (Mr. Ritchie) moved, said one-sided Free Trade was 
the best that could be devised for us. In 1902 he said Free 
Trade was ruinous to us. He concluded that as evidence Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mere guarantee was not a trustworthy guarantee. 
In 1882 Mr. Chamberlain refused inquiry; yet he now asked 
us blindly to change our whole fiscal policy without any in- 
quiry at all. Mr. Chamberlain said circumstances had changed. 
They had changed, but in a different way from that in which 
Mr. Chamberlain desired them to believe.—(December 3.) 

MR. BRYCE AT ABERDEEN. 
A MENACE TO THE PURITY OF PARLIAMENT. 

In Britain neither manufacturers nor merchants leagued 
themselves to influence Cabinets or Legislatures or parties for 
private pecuniary ends. They did not, as in some other coun- 
tries, subscribe vast sums to be used in elections solely for the 
purpose of securing the victory of a party pledged to enrich 
the groups by enacting the tariff they desired. In such coun- 
tries the tariffs became the principal occupation of the Legis- 
lature. The Legislature assumed the function of bestowing 
benefits upon groups of men at the expense of the community, 
of giving bonuses to hardware or cement, to makers of piano- 
fortes or printers of books, for all of which the people had -to 
pay. The Legislature became the scene of an endless series 
of jobs and bargains, in which one trade joined with another in 
a process of log-rolling to get for each what each strove for. 
Surrounded by a buzzing swarm of manufacturers and their 
paid agents, the mind of a representative was turned away from 
the general welfare of the nation because he was expected to 
make it his chief business to get some advantage for the trade 
of the district for which he sat and to obey the behests ct 
those who had contributed largely to the party funds. These 
agents plied a member with solicitations or threats, perhaps 
reinforced by something more solid than argument. Enormous 
sums were at stake, for a chaize in the tariff might mean vast 
gains or losses to the groups which employed the Lobbyists. 
We had long prided ourselves, and justly, on the purity of the 
British Parliament. ‘le experience of the eighteenth century 
showed that that purity was not entirely due to the superior 
virtue of the race. Were they prepared to expose our Legis- 
lature to a new set of temptations ?—(December 7.) 


THE COMING COLLAPSE OF THE KARTELS.—The Kartel system 
is approaching a general débdcle in Germany. The Frankfort 
group of steel-makers has fallen foul of the Rhenish-West- 
phalian group, and it is not expected that, failing an amalgama- 
tion, of which there is practically no prospect, the existing syn- 
dicates dealing with semi-finished products, girders, rails, &c., 
will be renewed. ‘There is every reason to anticipate a general 
breakdown of the Kartel system. 

AUSTRALIAN BOUNTIES ON JRON MANUFACTURES.—While Aus- 
tralian after-dinner orators are talking of giving ‘‘ preference ”’ 
to English manufactures, Australian politicians are taking prac- 
tical steps not only to limit the importation of English. manu- 
factures by Protective duties of 20 and 30 per cent., but ‘o 
devise bounty schemes by which local products may undersell 
the imported goods. One of the principal of these bounty 
schemes—and one to which the Federal Government is pledged 
—relates to a bonus on the production of pig-iron and the 
manufactures thereof. The total value of Australian importa- 
tions of pig-iron, bar and rod iron, sheet and scrap iron, and 
galvanised iron, rails, wire, and pipes, for 1902 was £2,650,742, 
and, in addition, there were iron and steel machinery importe 
valued at £202,515. The most of this comes from England. 
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SPEEE -AND ) TENPLATES. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SIR JOHN J. JENKINS. 


[By Our SpEcIAL COMMISSIONER. | 

Sir John J. Jenkins, whose brilliant article on the ‘Tin- 
plate Trade will not readily be forgotten, speaks with the 
authority born of long experience. He built and managed 
the Beaufort Works at Morriston and the Spitty Works at 
Loughor. Both of these were working before 1869. Sub- 
sequently he managed the Cwmbwria and afterwards the 
South Wales Works at Llanelly, which he so improved 
that they became the largest and best works in the trade. 
In addition to this, he built the first steel works in connec- 
tion with tinplate works. This record is surely sufficient 
to establish his reputation as an authority on this industry. 

Visiting Swansea, a few days ago, I took the opportunity 
of calling upon Sir John, as I wished to ascertain his 
opinion with regard to the dumping of steel bars, which, 
we are told, will crush the English steel-makers out of 
existence in a“ few more months.” 

Sir John received me kindly, and in response to my in- 
quiries showed that the introduction of steel had really 
helped the tinplate trade. After describing the early efforts 
in the trade, he continued, “ Previous to making steel, we 
had a forge of sufficient capacity to supply the mills with 
bar-iron. The thickness of the steel and iron plates is 
practically the same, but the weight of the boxes is rather 
lighter than it was. Steel is so much tougher, and is ap- 
plicable to very many more purposes than iron could be. 
You see in chemists’ and druggists’ and other shops those 
stamped boxes that are so beautifully got up, but before 
plates were made from the steel these boxes could not be 
produced from the iron. ‘The iron was not tough enough, 
i: would break in the stamping.” 

“Ts there anything to be alarmed at in the dumping of 
these steel bars ?” 

“J do not think there is anything to be alarmed at at 
all. Of course we expect the people who make their own 
steel to say it is injurious, but there are a large number of 
tinplate makers who are obliged to buy their bars, and 
were it not for the German and American competition the 
steel makers would put up the price of bars to such an 
extent that it would be very difficult to those who are with- 
out forges to compete with them. We had one instance in 
the Briton Ferry Steel Company, which put up the price to 
over £7 a ton. These high prices encouraged the dump- 
ing, but a most remarkable thing in connection with the 
dumping is this: that the people who denounce it the most 
are the very people who buy the largest quantity of dumped 
bars to make tinplate, and sell their own produce 5s. to 
ros. higher than the price they give for the dumped bars.” 

“Ts there much depression in the tinplate trade at the 
present time ?” 

“The depression existing in the tinplate trade is what 
has periodically taken place in the trade. . Production is in 
excess of the demand. The demand is good, but the pro- 
duction is slightly greater, and, by the laws of political 
economy, there is a lull. There is also the reaction after 
the war. It is not the first time we have had a reaction 
after war. The demand for tinplate in 1872 was enormous, 
but a couple of years afterwards the price went down again. 
There was no need for a large quantity of canned food to 
be sent to the battlefields. 

“The tinplate trade is rather an easy one to get into. 
It does not require a large amount of capital, and you 
generally find that in almost every trade where there is a 
good demand and a good margin of profit, people rush 
into it. That has been almost the bane of the trade.” 

“What about Mr. Chamberlain’s allusions to the tin- 
plate trade at Cardiff ?” | 

“Ves, he made a mistake in Cardiff. He confounded 
tinplate with galvanised sheet mills. There is a great de- 
mand in the Colonies for galvanised sheets, and this is the 
trade in which Messrs. Lysaght are engaged. While gal- 
vanised iron sheets are mostly sent to the Colonies, the 
great bulk of the export of tinplates is to foreign countries.” 

“Ts there very much foreign competition in the tinplate 
trade?” 
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“There is no serious competition. Tinplates are being 
made in Germany. I remember a young man going to Ger- 
many in 1855 to work in the tinplate works there, but the 
trade has not flourished. In America they have about 320 
mills at work, and they are constructing about sixteen mills. 
The product of tinplate, however, is practically used for 
home consumption. But even in America supplies are ex- 
ceeding the demand, and they are suffering from over-pro- 
duction as we do here.” 

“Then you do not think the trade is likely to die out?” 

“I have no fear about the trade dying out. I do not 
believe that any of our trades are going to die out. I went 
to the Dusseldorf Exhibition, and the machines shown 
there were in first-class order, but we have work here 
turned out equal to any work in Germany. I do not like 
the cry that we are always behindhand in technical educa- 
tion. If you go to some of our leading manufacturers you 
will find that our men and methods compare in intelligence 
with the men of any nation. The German workmen work 
at lower rates, for longer hours, and at lower wages than 
our own workmen, but notwithstanding, I doubt whether 
they could turn out work cheaper than we do here. Mr. 
Chamberlain appeals to the feelings and interests of par- 
ticular classes, and I cannot for the life of me see how his 
proposal is going to retain the trade that he is so appre- 
hensive we are going to lose. We surely cannot keep it 
here by building up walls of Protection. ” 

* Exports Durine 1902. 


To Foreign To 
Countries. Colonies. Total. 
: 4 va £ 
Galvanised sheets 1,388,487 2,744,299 ... 4,132,736 
Tinplate .., . 3,200,295 1,132,871 ... 4,333,166 


DEPRESSION IN THE AMERICAN 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S ARGUMENT ILLUSTRATED. 


Protectionists are eager to claim every symptom 
of commercial depression at home as a proof of the evil 
effects of what they term “one-sided Free Trade.” What 
they omit to mention is that, despite the influences un- 
favourable to brisk trade at home—the condition of the 
Money market, the comparative failure of the harvest, and 
the heavy taxation involved by the South African War—all 
the trustworthy indications go to show that British com- 
merce is feeling the depression to a less extent than any 
other country. The iron and steel industry affords a good 
example for comparison with the conditions existing in the 
United States, which, we are sometimes told, is about to 
ruin the British iron trade by disposing of its surplus pro- 
ducts on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Balfour, in his “ Economic Notes,” has assured us 
that the protected manufacturer “is not haunted by the 
fear of over-production.” If the home demand slackens “ he 
is not driven, like his less-favoured brother, to... close 
part of his works or to dismiss some of his hands, or to run 
his machinery on half-time.” It is a sufficient comment on 
the Prime Minister’s contention to set forth the following 
extracts from the Zron Age, the leading organ of the Ameri- 
can iron and steel industry, during the month of November 
last : 
va The Mackie Steel Tube Company, whose plant is at 

Hammond, Ind., have gone into the hands of receivers, 
the State Bank of Chicago being appointed receivers. The 
Republic Iron and Steel Company are said to be the largest 
creditors. 

The three blast furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
at the Ohio Works, Youngstown, Ohio, are still banked, 
and will likely remain idle for some time. 

The Parkesburg Iron Works, Parkesburg, Pa., have been 
closed for an indefinite period. 

The galvanising department of the National Tube Works, 
at Middletown, Pa., has resumed operations after a shut- 
down of one week. For more than a month previous to 
the shut-down the department had been operated on half- 
time. 

Keystone Furnace, at Easton, Pa., was blown out Octo: 
ber 12. 
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Calumet Furnace, at South Chicago, [lhnois, was blown 
out October 31. 

The Chatham Furnace of the Union Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Chatham, N.Y., was blown out October 14. 

The iron mills of Duncansville, Blair County, Pa., 
a part of the Carnegie Steel Company, will be closed 
down in a few days, and the indications are that the shut- 
down will be permanent. The mills have been in constant 
operation for four years, and about 500 men are em- 
ployed there. All of the material at the plant is being used, 
and no more is being ordered. 

It is stated that the two Alice furnaces of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company in Birmingham, Ala., 
were closed down this week. 

The plant of Moorehead Brothers and Co., Incorporated, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturers of iron plate and skelp, has 
been closed down in all departments. 

The Valley Works of the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, will close down this week 
for an indefinite period. Lack of orders is given as the 
cause. 

It is stated that the Birmingham, Ala., ate of the Re- 
public Iron and Steel Co. have been shut down indefinitely. 

A receiver has been appointed for the American Gal- 
vanising and Tin Plate Company, Cincinnatti, Ohio. The 
liabilities are placed at $30,000; assets about $20,000. 

The stockholders of the Shenango Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, who recently acquired the Continental Rolling Mill, 
at Wheatland, Pa., have decided not to operate the plant 
until conditions in the iron trade show improvement. 

Ella Furnace of Pickands, Mather and Co., at West 
Middlesex, Pa., has gone out of blast. 

The Pittsburgh works of the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany, at New Kensington, Pa., have shut down for an in- 
definite period. 

The Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, has been closed down for 
lack of orders. 

Stacks Nos. 1 and 3 of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, have been banked down, and all three 
stacks of this company at Youngstown are now idle, No. 2 
having been banked some time since. Thomas Furnace, of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, at Niles, Ohio, has been idle for 
some time. 


THE WALL-PAPER INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


A few weeks ago a letter appeared in a Darwen news- 
paper from the Secretary of the British Wall-Paper Manu- 
facturers, Limited, complaining of restricted foreign mar- 
kets and urging a sympathetic consideration of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals. 

Within the last few days the annual report of this great 
combination, which has a subscribed capital of 44,141,000, 
has been issued, and we are therefore in a position to form 
an opinion respecting the position of the industry. In the 
words of the report, the total turnover, “both in money 
value and number of pieces” of paper, has exceeded that 
of any previous year. This is reflected in the profit and loss 
account, which shows that the net trading profit is £18,000 
better than for the previous year, in spite of the low prices 
that have ranged during the year. The profits show gradual 
increases, the figures for the four years since the inception 
of the company, together with the certified profits given in 
the prospectus—after allowing for depreciation—being as 
follows : 


Certified profits before amalgamation 


for year 1897 . £199,030 in prospectus 


Year ending August 31, 1900 ... = 216,144 per report 
“4 e SOOM Sess 228.811 H 
F 5 5, 1902 230,915 5 
1903 249, 061 5 


” 2? 


No more convincing proof of the prosperous condition of 
the British wall-paper industry could be desired than is 
afforded by these figures. 

One of the statements made by the secretary of the com- 
pany in the communication just referred to was that the 
Ding-cy Tariff had “killed” the American trade. But 


the figures show that this is a complete misrepresentation : 
ExPoRTS TO UNITED STATES. 


1896. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901, 1902. 
£ & ES) ce £ & 
9,256 ... 11,067 ... 12,843 ... 14,998 ... 18,250 ... 21,969 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
B00 41) 2,828.) 98 O800t 3762"... ATT aaro 2a) 


- will be seen that both in regard to value and quantity 

2 British wall-paper sent to the United States was more 
oe twice as great last year as in 1896, the year before 
the Dingley Tariff came into operation. 


Another complaint was that the high duties in Germany 
had affected the British export of wall-paper to that country. 
As a matter of fact, however, our exports to Germany 
rapidly increased from 1892 to 1898, although they have 
since sharply declined, which is explained by the fact that 
the originality of the English designs gained great favour for 
some years and ousted the French papers from the market, 
but the French makers have since brought out more tasteful 
patterns, with the result that they have to some extent recap- 
tured the trade. 

Herr Gothein, in his work, Germany's Foreign Trade, 
recognises the beneficial effects which the importation of 
foreign wall-paper has had on the home industry. 
given our makers new ideas, and stimulated prominent 
artists to occupy themselves with the production of new 
designs for paper. The German manufacturer therefore 
now stands with regard to design and colour combinations 
unsurpassed, and has no need to fear the competition of any 
other land.” ‘Thanks to this stimulation the German wall- 
paper export has grown from 2,316 tons in 1891 to 5,948 
tons in 1900, and this has been accomplished solely by 
studying the tastes of the public in other countries. As 
Gothein admits, “the manufacturers do not require a pro- 
tective tariff.” 


BRITISH TRADE IN “a6e" 


The Board of Trade has just issued a return of imports 
and exports for the eleven months to November 30, 1903, 
in comparison with the corresponding periods of the two 
previous years. While exports for November alone have 
decreased, our total exports of all kinds for the eleven 
months show an increase of £10,392,896 over those of the 
corresponding period of last year, and of this, £6,994,038 
represents an increase of exports of British and Irish pro- 


duce. Of this increase the greater part is due to articles 

wholly or mainly manufactured; they have increased 

46,738,000. The chief increases are: 
Iron and steel and manufactures thereof ...... £,1,898,000 
Woollen!) manutactures)\-.i).16 0.0.00 ene nee 1,871,000 
Cotton manufactures. iiecos: sete eee 844,000 
Other metals and manufactures thereof ...... 598,000 
Leather and manufactures thereof............... 595,000 
Chemicals. sive cctit ices sheet shennan aceon 407,000 
Other ‘textiles *{.. iiethcocec: oaebaden lake eee ee 374,000 
Earthenware and glass \)ic...csssscssedederseee 268,000 


So that our much-threatened staple industries seem to be 
doing pretty well. Iron and steel are over £5,000,000 
above the amount for the corresponding eleven months of 
tgo01, and woollens are £3,186,000 higher. It will be a 
gratification to those who share Mr. Chamberlain’s views 
as to our shipping to know that our export of ships was 
41,603,000 less than in the eleven months of 1902, and 
over 43,000,000 less than in the corresponding period of 
tgo1. Our exports of raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured are only £831,000 more than in the same 
months of 1902. Coal exports are falling, being £243,000 
less than last year and over £ 3,000,000 less than in 1901, 
which should also help to remove some of the fears of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends. The exports of food, drink, 
and tobacco have fallen £585,000. 

Imports have risen £9,841,000 as compared witn the 
eleven months of 1902. 
increased £6,673,000, while tobacco has fallen 
41,651,000. Our imports of raw materials have risen 
£ 2,050,000, mainly in wood, timber, and cotton. Other 
textile materials and oils have fallen considerably. The 
imports of articles wholly or mainly manufactured show an 
increase of £1,559,000. There has been a rise of nearly 
£,3,000;000 in apparel, of £1,373,000 in cotton yarns and 
fabrics, and of £625,000 in iron and steel manufactures. 
On the other hand, manufactures of other metals have fallen 
heavily; so have the imports of wool (by £1,488,000) 
and the imports of other textile fabrics (by £1,877,000). 

Putting the tables of imports and exports together, then, 
the eleven months just completed show, in comparison with 
the same period of last year, a large increase in our ex- 
ports of manufactured goods, very considerable rises in 
our imports of food and raw material, and only a com- 
parative small rise in our imports of articles wholly or 
partly manufactured. 


“Tt has. 


Articles of food and drink have » 
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THE -TRUTH -ABOUT THE SLATE 
LRA. 


In the course of a speech at Machynlleth last week, 
Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., dealt with the effect of Free 
Trade upon the local industry, the “slate trade.” He said 
that whereas in 1892 we exported roofing slates to the 
value of £265,000, the total last year had fallen to 
4#147,000. Our imports of slates on the other hand had 
grown between 1895 and 1902 from £72,000 to £286,000 
worth, nearly all of which had come from four countries, 
Belgium, France, Portugal, and the United States. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Collings, our trade in slates is “ being 
ruined,” while foreign trade is “denied us” by reason of 
high tariffs. 

The truth is that the foreign imports of slates form 
only a small proportion of the home consumption, 
the whole value of the foreign slates used being only a 
little over a quarter of a million pounds, which includes 
some varieties not produced in British quarries. As to the 
movements of the import trade in recent years, the follow- 
in~ table is suggestive : 


Belgium. Portugal. United States. France. 

4 4 L 
1898 18,252 9,549 267,479 38,908 
1900 13,108 ... 9,379 177,964 ... 45,599 
1902 12,521 ... 23,788 128,054 ... 105,892 


It will be seen that while the imports from the United 
States have fallen off by more than half, and from Belgium 
very slightly, the trade in Portuguese and French slates 
has suddenly increased. Taking the slate imports in the ag- 
gregate, however, the value of foreign slates has fallen off 
during the last five years from £329,000 to £270,000. 

Singularly enough, Mr. Collings did not state the most 
important fact bearing upon the home slate industry, viz., 
that the Bethesda quarries, which produce 25 per cent. 
of the total home output, have been partially idle during 
the “boom” in the building trade, and that slates have 
been imported from France in large quantities to make 
good the deficiency. 

Our export trade in slates in recent years shows the fol- 
lowing movements : 

Other foreign British 


Denmark. Germany. countries. possessions. 
£ Pa ra L 
1898 35,300 116,100 ...- 8,200 28,800 
1900 23,460 95,200 5,400 23,600 
1902 19,600 99,158 4,280 22,800 


Mr. Collings will find it difficult to reconcile his theory that 
the falling off in our export trade in slates is due to tariffs 
with the fact that to Denmark (where no duty exists on 
slates) the imports have declined by nearly one-half. To 
an advocate of preferential tariff, too, the decrease in our 
be exports to British possessions will be an awkward 
act. 

That this particular industry is but little affected by 
tariffs is shown by the case of Germany, where, although 
the slate trade is “protected” by an import duty of 6d. 
(about 5 per cent. of the value), the total production only 
amounts to £210,000, while the value of the imported 
slates amounted in 1900 to £270,000. It is worthy of 
note, moreover, that while Mr. Collings attributes the fall- 
ing off of the imports of British slates into Germany to the 
tariff, Gothein explains it by the growing popularity of 
stone roofing and tiles, which, particularly in the North and 
East of Germany, are pushing the slates out of the market. 

But the most striking fact about the slate industry is 
that whereas during the decade 1881-91, when, according 
to Mr. Collings, our foreign trade was comparatively unaf- 
fected by foreign tariffs, the number of men employed in 
the quarries of England and Wales actually declined, 
during the last ten years they have largely increased. Thus: 


Quarrymen. 
1881 see 14,900 
1891 ese 13,763 
1901 ron 16,064 


Mr. Collings’s “facts” are clearly as untrustworthy as 
those of his venerated chief. 


THE «CYCLING “- TRADE: « 


We have received a copy of an article by Mr. C. J. Webb 
in The Cyclist Trade Review, dealing with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s account of the cycle trade, which has not, we think, 
received sufficient attention. Mr. Webb points out that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s history of the cycle trade is as fallacious 
as his picturesque account of pearl buttons, jewellery, plate- 
glass, and other industries. Mr. Chamberlain alleges that 
“our exports to foreign protected countries fell £566,000 
in ten years, and our exports to the Colonies rose in the 
same period £367,000.” He attributes the falling off in 
foreign exports of course to tariffs, and goes on to say 
that in 1897 the United States sent us cycles to the value of 
£460,000, at the same time flooding the Colonies with 
£340,000 worth, “all of which we might have had if we 
had had a tariff here to prevent unfair competition, and 11 
we had had a preferential arrangement with the Colonies, 
which would have kept the trade for us.” Mr. Webb com- 
ments severely upon this statement point by point. As to 
the falling off in exports, he shows that it had nothing to 
do with foreign tariffs. Ten years ago, he says, we were 
supplying bicycles for the greater part of the world; then, 
with the introduction of the pneumatic tyre, came an enor- 
mous demand in the foreign market, which was far beyond 
our power to supply. In consequence, cycle factories arose 
in Germany, France, and the United States, and they would 
have arisen whether there had been a tariff or not. Added 
to this, there has been a recovery in foreign exports in 1902, 
which Mr. Chamberlain avoids mentioning. 

Next, as to the increase of exports to the colomies, Mr. 
Chamberlain sets this at £367,000 inten years. The figure 
does not appear to be absolutely accurate, but that is not 
the most important point. Mr. Webb gives a table showing 
that the statement as it stands is very misleading: 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH CYCLES AND PARTS TO BRITISH 
COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS. 


1GGS) Hap kts_anal hel £142,257 
1806 sutra e! 306,383 
1897 eee eon eee 742,197 
1O0R TOM Paar iaey: 373,928 
1902 .., 483,822 


Mr. Chamberlain, remarks Mr. Webb, bases his argument 
on the top and bottom lines of this table, but when set out 
in full it shows that the exports to the Colonies increased 
with the boom of 1896 and 1897, and has since heavily 
fallen off, though here, again, there has been a recovery in 
t902. Further, when the Colonial trade is analysed it turns 
out that the whole increase is due to the South African im- 
portation, Canada taking hardly anything from us, and com- 
peting with us in some of our own Colonies, and the Indian 
and Australasian trade having declined. Thus the increase 
in Colonial exports under this head does not rest upon any 
very firm basis. 

Passing to the question of the American export of cycles, 
Mr. Webb points out that the year 1897 was “one of the 
two boom years, and the second best ever experienced in 
the history of our cycle export trade.” It was, says Mr. 
Webb, simply impossible in that year for British makers to 
supply the home demand and the foreign andColonial orders 
that came in. We exported £1,430,000 worth, as against 
an export of £1,380,000 worth from the United States. 
The American export in that year is thus shown not to be 
due to the tariff, but to the booming of the market. Since 
1897 there has been a period of acute depression in the 
cycle trade, but Mr. Webb maintains that in this country 
“we have got through it.” We are getting more of the home 
trade, notwithstanding foreign competition, and are regain- 
ing, as is shown by the returns of the past three years, some 
of the ground lost in the export branch. ‘The importation 
of foreign cycles has declined, as Mr. Chamberlain might 
have mentioned, from £612,000 in 1897 to £176,000 last 
year. Clearly the cycle trade is not a good “ case” for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s purposes. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


WEDNeEsDAY, December 2.—Mr. Chamberlain, writing to the Bir- 
mingham Grocers’ Association, says the more light that is shed 
upon the problem the more will the majority recognise 
the unsuitability of our present system to our national neces- 
sities. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress issues another manifesto declaring that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has initiated “more political adventures, legislative 
somersaults, and hollow industrial fallacies” than any other 
living politician. It deals with four fallacies, viz., the asser- 
tion that the Congress has acted at the instigation of the 
Cobden Club, that tariffs on imports will increase wages, that 
they will open up new markets, and that after the introduc- 
tion of the new proposals provision will be made for old-age 
pensions. 

Mr. Birrell, at Watford, says so great is the dissatisfaction 
of the workers abroad with the conditions existing under Pro- 
tection that in another half-century the tariff walls of Germany 
will disappear. 

Mr. Haldane, at Hull, says that he can conceive of no 
scheme more calculated to produce reaction against the Km- 
pire than Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

THURSDAY, December 3.—Mr. Ritchie, at Croydon, says he is 
fundamentally and strongly opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. 

Sir M. E. Grant-Duff says he is of opinion that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals would tend to increase the cost of living 
in Great Britain; that Preferential Tariffs would not so in- 
crease the price of labour in this country as to recompense 
the labourerifor the increased prices he would have to pay; 
and that, if adopted, the proposals would be the beginnings of 
very great calamities to this country. Even Mr. Balfour’s 
policy is very dangerous, as in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred retaliation would be cutting off our noses to spite 
our faces. 

Fripay, December 4.—The New York correspondent of the 
Standard telegraphs that “in the iron trade the stoppages, 
reductions of wages, and even the reduced estimates of the 
Steel Trust earnings were never more serious than to-day.” 

Independent Labour Party Congress, at Birmingham, pro- 
tests against all proposals to tax imports. 

Mr. Chamberlain announces that after fulfilling hig Leeds 
engagement he will make no further fixtures prior to the 
meeting of Parliament. 

Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, Protectionist candidate for Dul- 
wich, says that immediately Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme was 
broached he subscribed £1,000 to the funds. 

SATURDAY, December s.—Lord Lytton, writing to the Middle- 
sex Unionist Association, declines to contribute to its funds 
on the ground that Mr. Chamberlain is trying to create a 
Protectionist appetite in the country, and that as soon as 
the “education” of the party is complete the policy it will 
adopt will be that of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Lord Crewe, at Hull, points out that the result of a retalia- 
tory policy will be the loss of our export trade in salted 
herrings to Russia and Germany. 


The Birmingham Trades Council, by a large majority, de-. 


clares against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

Monpay, December 7.—Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, dealing with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s pledges, says they come from one who 
has been proved by his own confessions and by facts to have 
been more often mistaken than any other politician. 

Mr. Haldane, at Harrow, says hatred and detestation would 
be associated to the end of time in the minds of the people 
by opening the doors of taxation, for the benefit of the few, of 
the necessaries of the workmen’s daily life. 

Lord Selborne, at Edinburgh, says that if we take care of 
the Empire employment, wages, trade, and food will take care 
of themselves. / 

Lord Crewe, at Newcastle, denies the existence of the mass 
of unemployed, steady, sober, skilled labour, of which Mr. 


Chamberlain had spoken. 
Lord Londonderry, at South Shields, refuses to admit that 


the country is not prosperous. 

Mr. Richard Cavendish, M.P. (Unionist), at Ulverston, says 
he is entirely opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Pro- 
tective tariffs are a certain road to ruin. 

Colonel Kemp, M.P. (Unionist), at Heywood, declares 
against Mr. Chamberlain, and says the flag of Free Trade 
must be kept flying. 

Turespay, December 8.—The Earl of Onslow, at the Central 
and Associated Chamber of Agriculture, says he will assume 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals will do “no great damage” to 
the agricultural interest. 

Mr. Chaplin says the official programme is retaliation, 
which means that while manufactured goods are to be pro- 
tected there was, under no circumstances, to be protection 
of agriculture. It would be madness on the part of any 
agricultural constituency not to join heart and soul in support 


of Mr, Chamberlain’s policy. 
Lord James of Hereford, at Salisbury, says the contest 
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between Free Trade and Protection could and would be 
fought inside the Unionist ranks. 

Mr. Clifford Sifton, Canadian Minister of the Interior, 
Says 1t 1s preposterous to suggest that Canada should refrain 
from controlling her own manufactures for the benefit of 
England, and he protested against Canada being pictured 
as a squalling infant clamouring for preference, and saying 
that if it did not get it it would break up the family peace 
and leave the Empire. Canada would not support any trade 
proposals which were not mutually advantageous. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND “DuMPpED” IRon.—At the 
annual meeting of Richard Hornsby and Sons, Limited, the 
Grantham firm of agricultural implement makers, the chairman, 
Mr. H. S. Gee, said: “Considering the state of trade in the 
country, we have done well. I cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the increased turnover has been made entirely by 
business with foreign countries and our colonies, and countries 
that have a tariff hostile to us. This is not the place to talk 
politics, but I think it would be indeed unfortunate if anything 
occurred in this country by which the cost of raw materials 
would be raised. Of course, if ever we arrive at a state where 
no foreign country will do business with us—(laughter)—we 
shall have to protect our own country and trade, but we 
should have to get into a very low state indeed, a state border- 
ing upon living on one another—taking in each other’s washing 
is, I believe, the phrase. (Laughter.) The present state is 
good, at any rate as far as this business is concerned, and I 
see no reason to alter it.” (Applause.) 


The following Books, Pamphlets, &c., can be obtained from 


THE FREE TRADE UNION, 
8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


HANDBOOK TO THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
6d., Post Free 74d. In Cloth, 1s. 6d. Post Free. 


THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION. 
3d., Post Free 4d. In Cloth, 1s. 3d. Post Free. 


A REPLY TO MR. BALFOUR’S PAMPHLET. 
By HAROLD Cox, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 1s. Post Free. 


ELEMENTS OF THE FISCAL PROBLEM. 
By L. G. Cutozza-MoneEy. 3s. 6d., Post Free 3s. od. 


In the Press. 
FREE TRADE v. FAIR TRADE, 


By the late LoRD FARRER, some time Permanent Secretary of 

the Board of Trade. New Edition, thoroughly revised and 

completed, with Statistics down to 1903. By C. H. CHoMLEy. 
5s. net. Orders will be accepted now, 


* A Bound Volume of THE “FREE TRADER,” from 
the first number to the end of 1903, in cloth, with a full index, 
will be ready as soon as possible after the beginning of the New 
Year. 5s. 6d. Post Free. 


* As only a limited number of these are being prepared, orders 
should be sent immediately to ensure obtaining a copy. 
cat ea el cit De 

The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of Is. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


The Secretary of the Free Trade Union would be 
greatly obliged if correspondents who are receiving 
the “Free Trader” and other literature issued by the 
Union will forward at the earliest possible moment any 
change of address to which they may wish the literature 
to be sent. 

Considerable inconvenience has been caused to the 


Union and to correspondents through the literature 
being returned owing to removals. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary 
“ree Trade Union, 8, Véictoria-street, S. W., he 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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Mere sS OF” THE WEEK: 


The most important incident of the miniature general 
election now in progress is, of course, the letter from the 
Duke of Devonshire advising Unionist Free Traders to 
decline to give their support “to a Unionist candidate who 
expresses his sympathy with the policy of Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Tariff Reform League.” Endorsed, as it has been, 
by Lord Goschen, Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamil- 
ton, Lord James, Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir John Gorst, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
this letter is a distinct departure in politics. It 
is, in fact, a decisive step to a working alliance of all 
Free Traders in face of the danger threatening the fiscal 
system, which is the basis, not only of our trade. but of our 
Imperial polity, and the foundation upon which our political 
life has for two generations worked smoothly and_har- 
moniously, undisturbed by those trade interests which else- 
where have been the bane and corruption of democracy. 
It means that Free Trade is recognised as being, while the 
controversy lasts, the primary issue of politics, as deciding 
the line of cleavage in the electoral conflicts. What the 
full consequences of this departure will be time only can 
show; but there can be no doubt that the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s action will meet with full appreciation and a cordial 
response from Free Traders of all shades of political 


opinion. 


In a recent letter Mr. Chamberlain repeats his descrip- 
jon of his proposals as being “pressed upon our con- 
sideration by our kinsmen across the seas.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain continues his assertions, however much they conflict 
with fact, and will continue them; but we must not be 
weary of denying them. This particular letter appeared 
a day or two after Mr. Clifford Sifton, the Canadian 
Minister of the Interior, had stated very explicitly that it 
was not for Canada to interfere in the discussion between 
political parties in Great Britain. Mr. Sifton pointed out 
also that, while a preferential tariff on grain would be a 
considerable benefit to Canada, Great Britain would cer- 
tainly ask for some equivalent, and they did not yet know 
whether the equivalent asked would be one which they 
could to Mr. Chamberlain’s unfortunate 
suggestion that the colonies might suspend their further 
manufacturing development, Mr. Sifton curtly dismisses 
it; and on the question of attachment to the Empire, he 
said very plainly that Canada did not require to be bribed 
into loyalty, and in any bargain which might be made she 
would give as much as she received. The risk run by 
taking up partisan views in the colonies, trumpeting them 
as the expressions of colonial Imperialism, and represent- 


agree to. As 
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ing that if we do not accept them we run the risk of losing 
our hold on the colonies, is illustrated by the case of 
Australia, where the Australian Free Trade League have 
addressed a strong letter to Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man protesting vigorously against the cable sent by Sir 
Edmund Barton and Sir John See in approval of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and wholly dissociating 
the Trade movement in Australia from any 
approval of the preferential The truth is 
the pre- 


Free 
scheme. 
the colonies, 


that, as it is understood in 


ferential scheme does not in the least mean a step 
towards Free Trade within the Empire, but will be felt by 
all Free Traders as a serious moral blow. The abandon- 
ment of Free Trade by the chief Free Trade country will 
be an irresistible argument in the mouths of Protectionists, 
and that the Free Trade parties in all the colonies know 


well. 


Mr. Chamberlain has been asked by the Postal Tele- 
graph Clerks’ Association to explain how his proposals 
would give them any compensation for the increased cost 
of living which they must bring about. This is a pertinent 
question. Mr. Chamberlain is able to hold out plausible 
hopes to workmen in industries which are directly affected 
by foreign competition, by ignoring the effect of a stoppage 
of imports upon those of our industries which are con- 
cerned in the export trade. But when it comes to a ques- 

either of the export trades 
mass of workpeople who 
the 
majority, 


tion themselves or of 


are engaged in work- 


and who are after all 


the 
market, 
the the cry of foreign competition 
ceases to be plausible. Mr. falls back 
on the hardy assertion that his scheme will increase 
employment generally, and thereby enable civil servants, 
and others engaged in occupations unaffected by foreign 
competition, to make a better bargain with their employers. 
But this is as much as to say that by raising up barriers to 
trade we shall increase trade all round ; that by making com- 


ing for home 
great 


Chamberlain 


modities dearer we shall improve the demand for those 
commodities; that by diverting capital from more or less 
profitable employment we shall give increased facilities to 
employers to pay higher wages. If the postal telegraph 
clerks believe these propositions they will accept Mr. 
Chamberlain’s assurances, but we fear that in any case their 
spirits will be somewhat dashed by his remark that: while 
the tariff may increase the price of luxuries, “this would 
not affect the Post Office service.” 
employed by the Post Office clearly do not fall within the 


Luxuries for persons 


scope of Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas. 


Some few weeks ago, in an article in the Westminster 
Gazette, Mr. A. L. Bowley pointed out that whilst there 
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has been a general fall in the wholesale price of com- 
modities, the price of our exports has fallen less, and 
that of our imports more, than the price of commodities 
in general. Our exports, he held, had, during the period 
1881-1902, increased 20 per cent. in amount, and with 
this there was an increase of 20 per cent. in price, 
measured in commodities. This simply means that for 
a given quantity of our exports we are obtaining a con- 
stantly increasing amount of imports. Mr. Bowley returns 
to the matter in the Westminster Gazette of December ro. 
He has now made calculations for Germany, and he finds 
that the movement has been by no means so favourable to 
that country. Whilst for the United Kingdom the price of 
imports, measured in exports, fell 17 per cent. in the period 
1881 to 1898-1900, the corresponding fall for Germany was 
9 per cent. “ Since 1885 the price of imports measured in 
exports has fallen 11 per cent. for the United Kingdom 
and only 4 per cent. for Germany, while the fall since 1881 
has been 19 per cent. and rz per cent. respectively. This 
is a marked difference in both periods in our favour. 

So far as these tests show, both countries are 
carrying on their foreign trade at an increasing advantage, 
but the advantage on the part of the United Kingdom is 
greater.” 

A correspondent writes: Hungary, like Germany and 
France, is a country which shares the questionable benefit 
of severe protective tariffs, alike for industry and agricul- 
ture. Hence, on Mr. Chamberlain’s argument, labour in 
Hungary should be well remunerated, and the condition of 
the working class generally should compare more than 
favourably with England, which has been foolish enough to 
ruin herself by fifty years of Free Trade. Yet, what is the 
fact? The wages of the Hungarian industrial classes are 
amongst the lowest in Europe. A return has been issued 
by the Minister of Commerce for the year 1901, and this 
is the picture it presents. Of 239,958 working people who 
are enumerated, 74,556, or 31.07 per cent. of the whole, 
received wages of less than 8s. 6d. a week; 53,597, or 
22.34 per cent., received wages between 8s. 6d. and 12s. ; 
49,423, or 20.60 per cent., received wages between 12s. 
and 17s.; these making over 74 per cent. of the whole. 
Summarising the figures, nearly one-third of all the factory 
operatives of Hungary earn less than 8s. 6d. a week; more 
than one-half (53.41 per cent.) earn less than 12s.; and 
three out of four earn less than 17s. per week. And let it 
be remembered that these miserable wages, on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s contention, must include a certain increase 
due to Protection! It is for the factory operatives of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire to ask themselves whether they 
are not better off under Free Trade. 


Confronted by income-tax returns showing the increased 
profits of the iron trade, Mr. Chamberlain is sure that this 
prosperity must be all due to coal. A sufficient comment 
on this assertion is to be found in the following return, 
published within the last few days by the British Iron Trade 
Association : 

MAKE OF PIG-IRON DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 


1901 1902 1903 
3,884,544 tons 4,096,478 tons 4,378,996 tons 


MAKE OF BESSEMER STEEL INGOTS DURING THE FIRST 
HALF OF 
1902 1903 
888,378 tons 911,670 tons 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL RAILS DURING THE FirsST HALF OF 


1902 1903 
410,420 tons 483.964 tons 


According to Mr. Chamberlain our iron trade is “ going,” 
but it seems to be going in the right direction. 
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A NOTE OF WARNING. 


It is a symptom of the weakness of the Government and 
the despondency brought about by the launching of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s schemes that the results of the elections at 
Dulwich and’ Lewisham should be heralded everywhere as a 
Ministerial triumph. A party in its normal condition of 
health does not publicly exult over two elections in which 
in the aggregate its majorities are reduced by 2,000 votes. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that, as things are, 
the sesult was disappointing alike to Liberals and to Free 


Traders generally. Dulwich, indeed, did about as well 


as was expected, but it was confidently anticipated that — 


Lewisham, if not actually won, would be lost by but a small 
majority; and if the result does anything to check over- 
sonfidence on the part of Free Traders, this particular by- 
election may turn out to be a blessing in disguise. Those 
who follow the arguments from day to day, comparing Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches with the replies, comparing his 
assertions with the facts, comparing his arguments with 
the standards of logic and reason, become so imbued with 
a sense of the overwhelming strength of the Free Trade 
case that they find it hard to conceive that others may have 


formed a different opinion. But, seeing that the vast ma- 


jority of people are very little prone to follow a case right 
through, but are apt to be impressed by hardy assertions, 
and led astray by the hurried glance at a political contro- 
versy which they take in the intervals of business and 
pleasure, it is no matter for wonder that large numbers 
are constantly deceived by a bold presentation of a one- 
sided aspect of the case. Free Traders have, in short, to 
calculate with a vast mass of political inertia and the 
absence of all sound education in public affairs. The les- 
son of Lewisham is that they are by no means to take victory 
for granted, but have to unite all their forces and redouble 
their efforts at education. : 

On the other hand, a comparison of the two elections 
is by no means discouraging to Free Traders. Of the two 
Unionist candidates, Dr. Rutherfoord Harris was the 
avowed Protectionist, and itis Dr. Rutherfoord Harris who 
has succeeded in halving the Unionist majority. The poll 
at Dulwich was hurried on, and there is no doubt that Mr. 
Masterman’s chances were improving throughout, and that 
the more fully the situation could be brought home to the 
electors the better was his prospect of winning. Major 
Coates, on the other hand, who has only dropped some 400 
of his majority—a drop which in these days is reckoned as 
a moral victory—deserted the true blue standard of Pro- 
tectionism, explicitly repudiated any proposal to raise the 
price of food, and took shelter under such Balfourian nebu- 
losity that nobody could tell what his views really were. 
He stood for a kind of fiscal reform which nobody under- 
stands and which nobody is meant to understand, but which 
is intended to operate merely as a means of enabling the 
Unionists to vote solid. This function seems to have been 
fulfilled at Lewisham, and hence, whatever else its political 
significance may be, the return of Major Coates cannot be 
claimed as a triumph for Protection. It was Dr. Ruther- 
foord Harris who was the Protectionist champion, though 
even he had to repudiate all connection with the Tariff 
Reform League, and while it is not to be denied that the’ 
peculiarities of his political record must have affected the 
voting, there is no reason to doubt that a large proportion 
of the 1,600 votes which he lost are to be accounted for by 
his known adhesion to Mr, Chamberlain. 
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FOINTS FROM SPEECHES. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT TREDEGAR. 
THE MATERIAL TIE. 

We have a declaration made at Newport the other day which 
we must tack, I suppose, to his present declaration of the 
material tie as between us and the Colonies. I will read it to 
ycu—it is in a peroration—(laughter)—and perorations, you 
know, are always accurate. (Renewed laughter.) He said: 
“Let us make a materia! tie; let us bind ourselves as York- 
shire and Lancashire are bound to Middlesex and Surrey; so 
let Australia and Canada be bound to South Africa and the 
United Kingdom. When they say that, do you turn your 
back upon them?” Have they said that? Are they going 
to say that? Have they not said exactly the contrary ? That 
means Free Trade, absolute Free Trade, between England 
and her Colonies. This is a very material matter, and I chal- 
lenge Mr. Chamberlain:—Has he authority to say that there 
1s any prospect of a material tie between England and the 
self-governing Protectionist Colonies, such as that which binds 
Yorkshire to Surrey? I think we ought to have an answer to 
that question. Will he give us what he calls his personal 
pledge that the telations under his preferential system will be 
those which exist between Yorkshire and Surrey? That is a 
question that cannot be shirked.—(December 11.) 


LORD ROSEBERY AT EDINBURGH. 
WOULD A 2s. Duty HELP THE FARMER? 

The agricultural interest stands apart with the majestic form 
of my old friend Mr. Chaplin at the head of it.. They scarcely 
know what to hope or what to expect, but they are giving a 
general support to the Government. Their memories carry 
them back to the somewhat lurid utterances of Mr. Chamberlain 
with regard to Protection in his unregenerate days. They have 
been so often lured by hopes that they are even a little 
doubtful at present, but I do wish to say a word to them, 
because, as I say, I belong to them myself, and I am not 
one of those who make light of the sorrows or distresses 
ot agriculture. You are asked to stimulate wheat-growing in 
competition with yourselves, and to pay more for your feed- 
ing stuffs and machinery, and, of course, under the whole 
programme pay more for everything else that you require. 
But you may be told, in fact you are told, you will have to 
counterbalance that with a 2s. duty. But will the 2s. duty 
counterbalance it? That is the point. Sir Robert Giffen, who 
is considered the greatest statistical authority of our time, 
or one of them, says that for an efficacious duty to stimulate 
and reward wheat-growing in this country—for an efficacious 
duty you must have 5s. a quarter. Major Yerburgh, M.P., 
who is also a great agricultural authority, says that no duty 
of less than tos. a quarter can have any appreciable effect 
on corn-growing in the country. Mr. Clare Sewell Read, who 
is another great agricultural authority, speaks to the same 
effect, and Mr. Chaplin, the head and commander of the 
whole agricultural forces, is by no means satisfied with these 
peddling measures, for he says that to restore agriculture to 
its former prosperity 20s. to 25s. a quarter is necessary. Now 
I think that my agricultural friends are embarking in support 
of this policy in the hope of getting 5s. or 10s. or 25s., as the 
case may be, and the question that ought to occur to them 
is, have they any chance of getting it? Remember the fate 
of the 1s. duty. It was adopted by the most powerful Govern- 
ment of modern times. It had to be discarded on account of 
its flagrant unpopularity. 

Foop SuppLy In TIME oF WaR. 

It is thought by some that our food supply in time of war 
would be improved by the policy of Mr. Chamberlain. Now, 
I say that, except in the case of a war with the United States 
the United States is our surest wheat supply—and why ?—except 
in the contingency I have mentioned—and in that contingency 
Canada would, at any rate, not be able to supply us with any 
wheat—except in the case of that contingency we should 
derive our surest supplies from the United States, because no 
nation with which we were at war would venture to inter- 
fere with the flag of the United States when bringing wheat 
supplies to Great Britain. Sir, the truth of the whole matter 
is this: that in war as well as in peace, our surest policy 
is, as it has been in the past, to take the whole world for 
our granary, so as to have in all cases as many alternative 
sources of supply as possible. Well, I then do not believe 
in any material advantage to agriculture from the prosecu- 
tion of the present policy; quite the reverse—that is, in tie 
case of one of the main producers. The consumers, of course, of 
whom I see a considerable number here present, will be hit 
all round by the policy. 


SIR EDWARD GREY AT LEEDS. 
INCREASING Exports AND TRADE DEPRESSION, 

Money is scarce, large industries and large municipalities are 
holding their hands with regard to new undertakings. Why ? 
Because it is difficult to raise capital to-day. Why is that so? 
Well, partly it is so because we have fired away between two 
and three hundred millions of capital. (Cheers.) I raise no 
question at this time of day a_out the merits of the war, but of 
all wars it is true that they bear a vast amount of unproductive 
expenditure. However right a war may be, or however just, 
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you cannot escape from that, and the result of indulging in some 
hundreds of millions of unproductive expenditure is that a great 
deal of the capital which would have been available for new 
and productive industries has been spent in an unproductive 
manner. That, in the first place. Well, then, it is said that 
trade is not so good as it was a year ago, and that it may be- 
come worse. Well, now, I imagine that is true. The traflic 
receipts of railways are falling off, and that means that the 
volume of trade in this counry is not so large. But observe that 
our exports for this year have actually risen. They are more 
than they were last year for the same period. A Protectionist 
would argue, or at least from his point of view it would follow, 
that that would mean that trade was better than it was last year, 
and yet I don’t think trade is so good. How can that be? Why, 
because your export trade is not the sole test of your real 
prosperity. (Hear, hear.) When you have been having very 
good trade, and when the home demand begins to slacken, and 
when works are in full swing, then it may be that for a time 
you will export more because you will produce so much and the 
home market is not demanding so much, and a temporary in- 
crease of exports may be expected, even although trade is much 
worse.—(December tro.) 


MR. ASQUITH AT BRADFORD. 
FOREIGN CapPIral, COMING TO ENGLAND. 

You read sometimes—I think I have even seen it stated in 
connection with Bradford—of persons transferring their capital 
to foreign countries and thereby depriving the British workman 
of employment, and providing employment for his rivals in 
other parts of the world. That happened, no doubt, some- 
times. But has anyone computed how many cases there have 
been of foreign capital coming to this country in order that it 
might enjoy the advantages of cheap food, cheap raw material, 
and of good labour? (Hear, hear.) Have you ever heard of 
the Westinghouse installation at Manchester; have you heard 
of how the Singer Sewing Machine Company has set up its 
large works at Paisley ? Owing to the German tariffs, the Ger- 
mans were unable to get British mantle cloth, and so, in order 
to meet British competition, they are opening works in Eng- 
land. And only to-day I had a communication from a gentle- 
man, who, I believe, is present in this hall to-night, which 
states that he went to the United States twelve years ago, and 
he was in the woollen trade, and having apparently prospered 
there, he sold his business to the American Woollen Trust, as 
he admitted, at a fancy price. And being satisfied that he 
could obtain a more remunerative investment for his capital :n 
England than in the States, he is commencing manufacturing ‘n 
Huddersfield.—(December 10.) 


MR. EDMUND ROBERTSON AT DOVER. 


THE BANKRUPTCY TEST. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson, M.P., speaking at Dover, said that if 
the trade of a country were growing worse, bankruptcies and in- 
solvencies must increase. Let them apply that test to Eng- 
land and Wales. The Inspector-General’s last report gave tre 
figures for the last ten years. In 1893 the cases of bankruptcy 
and deeds of arrangement taken together amounted to 8,812. 
In 1902 they had fallen, by a steady process, with slight fluc- 
tuations, to 7,507. The total estimated loss to creditors was in 
1893 a little over £12,000,000; in 1902 it had fallen to a little 
under £7,500,000. The failures in business had thus become 
not only less numerous but less severe; the average loss for 
each case of failure having fallen from about £1,360 to rather 
less than £1,000. In the meantime the population had been 
increasing. The figures for England and Wales, in round 
numbers, were 29 millions in 1891 and 32% millions in rgor. 
If they made allowances for this increase and compared the losses 
to creditors caused by business failures per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation, it would be found, he believed, that they had fallen from 
(in round numbers) £41,000 in 1893 to £23,000 in 1902. This 
he thought was a new but sound test, and, like every other test 


-that has been applied, refuted the Protectionist allegations of 


‘industrial ruin’? and declining trade. 


SHEFFIELD UNDER FREE TRADE.—Free Traders in Sheffield 
are prepared to rest their case to a very large extent on a 
simple comparison between the Sheffield of to-day and the 
Sheffield “in the good old days of Protection.” The popula- 
tion of Sheffield in 1851 was 135,307, and the rateable value 
of the property was £277,888. In 1871 the population had 
increased to 239,941 and the rateable value to £567,936. In 
rgor, when the population \ ~-s 391,621, the rateable value of 
property had gone up to 41,076,273; and, according to the 
latest returns, the population is 409,104 and the rateable value 
of property 41,660,183. The number of houses occupied in 
188r was 59,321; in 1gor it had reached 79,398. Though the 
McKinley tariff hit many Sheffiel- manufacturers very hard at 
first, the ultimate result was favourable to British trade, since 
it forced our manufacturers to seek the market of the whole 
world instead of limiting themselves, as they had done, to ~he 
American market. Even the American tariff wall, high as it 's, 
has been scaled, and those Sheffield houses which have brought 
their methods up to date to-day are full of work for the United 


States. 
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AU LEAFLETS OF IE OUD Dries. 

On the opposite page is reproduced a leaflet or handbill 
probably of the ’thirties, from an original sent sent us by a 
correspondent, in whose family it had been preserved. 
Readers of old Punches will recognise the portrait as 
that of Brougham, and, as his arms at the foot bear a 
coronet, the publication must be subsequent to 1834, when 
Brougham became a peer. The words are Sidney Smith’s, 
and are taken from his article in the Edinburgh Review 
of 1820, and give a characteristically vigorous and incisive 
account of the comprehensive scope of full-blown Protec- 


tionism. 


REDUCED WAGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


THE AMERICAN WORKMAN UNDER 


PROTECTION. 


Protectionists assure us that depression of trade is not 
felt in foreign countries so acutely as in Great Britain, and 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain agree that the “ pro- 
tected ” foreign manufacturer does not reduce the wages of 
his workmen, or close his works during periods of over- 
production. In last week’s FREE TRADER we showed by 
extracts from the Zron Age that, as a matter of fact, the 
American iron and steel works were closing in all direc- 
tions. From the following extracts it will be seen that 
wages also are being ruthlessly cut down : 

The McKeesport Tin Plate Company, McKeesport, Pa., 
have notified their employees of a reduction in wages. 
Some of the men have refused to accept the proposed re- 
duction, and as a result the plant is only partly in opera- 
tion. 

The La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, have 
notified skilled labour in their employ of a reduction in 
wages to conform to reductions now being made by com- 
peting concerns. It is understood day labour will not be 
affected. ; 

The Phoenix Iron Company, Phoenixville, Pa., have 
posted notices that a 5 per cent. reduction of wages will be 
made November 15. The cut will affect nearly 3,000 men. 
Building trades complications in the large cities are re- 
sponsible. j 

A notice was posted November g at the tube mill of the 
Reading Iron Company, Pa., that the wages of the em- 
ployees would be reduced on November 16. The pud- 
dlers will be reduced from $4.50 to $4 a ton, and all other 
classes will be reduced from 3 to Io per cent. 

Notices have been posted by the American Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing Company, in their large works at Lebanon, 
Pa., of a reduction of wages, taking effect on November 
23. The reduction is believed to be on a basis of 50 cents 
a ton for puddling. For a year past the scale has been 


$4.50. Other mills in that vicinity will make similar re- 
ductions. The shops are now working on a nine-hour 
schedule. 


Notices have been posted in the Susquehanna Iron and 
Steel Company’s mills at Columbia, Pa., stating that on 
November 23 the wages of puddlers will be reduced from 
$4.50 per ton to $4. 

The wages of the puddlers in the Birmingham, Ala., dis- 
trict have been reduced from $6 to $5.75 per ton. Finishers 
have received a similar cut. 

The new wage scale for the coming year, recently formu- 
lated by the American Sheet Steel Company, has been 
signed by the employees of the Scottdale works, at Scott- 


dale, Pa. It goes into effect January 1, and carries a re- 
duction of about 20 per cent. of wages of rollers, 
heaters, and shear men. Common labour will not be 
reduced. 


The Dunbar Furnace Company, operating a blast furnace 
at Dunbar, Pa., have reduced the wages of their employees 
about 5 per cent. 

The Boston Iron and Steel Works at McKeesport, Pa, 
has announced an indefinite shut-down, and hundreds cf 
men will be thrown out of work. 

The wages of the puddlers at the Penn Iron Works, 
Lebanon, Pa., have been reduced from $4.50 to $4. 

The heaters and rollers at the American Steel Company, 
McKeesport, ta., have aceepted a reduction of about 2e 
per cent. in wages, while other labour has also been re- 
duced. 


The men employed at the Demmler works of the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company, near McKeesport, Pa., have 
agreed to accept a reduction of about 20 per cent. in wages, 
contingent upon the plant starting up. 

_ The wages of puddlers in the Blandon Rolling Mills, 
Reading, and the mills of the E. and G. Brooke Company, 
Birdsboro’, Pa., have been reduced from $4.50 to $4 ner 
ton. At the Brooke plant a cut of 10 per cent. has been 
made in the sheet mill and other departments in proportion. 

Wages of unskilled labourers at the Carnegie Steel Works 
at Youngstown, Pennsylvania, have been cut 7 per cent., 
and the United States Steel Corporation has reduced the 
wages of its skilled workers at Joliet, Illinois, by 12 
cent. 

On Tuesday week eighty-nine cotton mills in New Eng- 

_ land reduced wages by 10 per cent.; 32,000 workmen lose 
thereby £5,000 weekly. 

Notices have been posted at the several mines of ie 
Somerset, Continental and Merchants coal companies 12 
Pennsylvania notifying the employees of a 10 per cent. 1e- 
duction in wages to become effective December 16. 

For three or four months past (says the Pittsburg corre- 
spondent of the New York ‘Journal of Commerce”) the 
sheet trade has been very dull, and prices have been steadily 
declining. Quite a number of the important mills of the 
sheet steel and also of the independent manufacturers are 
idle, and it is said that less than 50 per cent. of the sheet 
capacity of the whole country is active at the present time. 

Notice was posted at the Sharon works of the American 
Steel Foundries on November 26 of a reduction in wages 
to take effect on December 1. The cut will be 10 per cent., 
which will bring the moulders’ wages down to $3.15 a day. 
It is said that the reduction is to take effect in all the 
plants of the American Steel Foundries. 

The Inland Steel Company, Chicago, has’ been closed for 
two or three weeks because of the refusal of the tonnage 
men in the sheet mill and operatives in their other mills 
to accept a necessary reduction in wages. 

At the shops of the South Shore Railroad, located at 
Marquette, Mich., hours of labour have been reduced from 
10 to 9, with a corresponding reduction in wages. 

The Lake Shore Engine Works at Marquette, Mich., 
have reduced wages of mechanics in all departments 10 per 
cent. 

A wire from Youngstown, O., reports that the wages of 
500 labourers employed at the Ohio works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company have been reduced. Three hundred men 
employed at the furnaces were reduced 8% per cent., while 
two hundred workmen employed in the steel plant were 
reduced 6 2-3 per cent. The men were receiving approxl- 
mately $2.20 per day. ; 


The International Harvester Company has decided to lay 
off 7,500 of its 19,000 employees, and thus effect a saving of 
$5,000,000 a year. Fifteen hundred employees of the Deer- 
ing division have been notified that their services are 190 
longer required. These men were employed in the factories 
at Irondale. Of the 7,000 workers in the Deering division, 
3,000 in all are to be laid off. The McCormick division 
will not discharge so many, but 1,500 of its 7,000 employees 
being slated for dismissal. ‘The other 3,000 workers to lose 
positions are those employed in the mills in Milwaukee, 
Springfield, Ohio, and Plano. 


A LEEDs “‘ DECAYED INDUSTRY”? AND ITS SUBSTITUTE.—Speak- 
ing at Leeds, Sir James Kitson said: “ We hear a great deal 
about depressed trades and decaying industries, and I noticed 
the other day in the Yorkshire Post that the old story of 
Marshall’s mill was trotted out. It so happens that on this plat- 
form there is a gentieman who was in Marshall’s office at 
the time, and the pay passed under his eyes. He informs 
me that the average 4vage paid to the women winders for 
sixty hours per week was 6s. 6d.; for girls over thirteen, 4s. 
per week; and for half-timers, 1s. 9d. per week, less 2d. for 
school fees. Well now, do you want to go back to times like 
this ? (Cries of ‘ No.’)” Here is an example before you, 
Messrs. Rhodes and Co., the clothiers, have been kind enough 
to inform me of the wages they are now paying to their work- 
people employed in the very same Marshall’s weaving shed. 
They occupy the building, and the average wage that they 
paid during the past year was 14s. 6d. per week to the women, 
and some of them range up to 20s. The girls, learners, are 
paid 6s.—that is, the wage that women were paid, full-timers, 
at Marshall’s mill, and, therefore, the average of their payment to 
women at the present time is two and a half times the wages 
that were paid to the women who were working as ‘ wet- 
spinners’ in Marshall’s mill. I daresay many of you have not 
seen wet-spinning. I have; and a sad sight it is to see those 
poor women working in that heat and moisture; and I say 
the prosperity of Leeds has driven out the flax trade, because 
they are better employed. We have found other trades, and 
th.t is the way to meet the care of decaying industries, not by 
protective duties to patch up old and decaying concerns— 
but let labour find a better and more remunerative field.” 
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FREE TRADE AND INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCE. 


An important paper on Foreign Trade and the Money 
Market was read by Mr. Felix Schuster at the Institute of 
Bankers, of which he is vice-president, on Wednesday, De- 
cember 16. Mr. Schuster pointed out that London is at 
present, owing largely to our fiscal system, the financial 
centre of the world: 


As I have already said, the fact of our beimg the recog- 
nised financial centre ig beyond doubt. That this is so 
is a matter of the very greatest moment, for it will be 
admitted that the prosperity of the whole of the United 
Kingdom must, in a great measure, depend on our being 
able to maintain that position. A bill of exchange on 
London is the recognised medium of settling international 
transactions, which is made use of in all parts of the 
world. I really think you n.ust have lived, or at least 
travelled, in foreign countries to realise to what extent 
this bill on London enters into daily commercial life in all 
foreign countries. Not only in the banks abroad, but in 
the offices of most leading merchants, the dealing in such 
bills is of constant occurrence; ard the names of London 
bankers and merchants are as well known in the important 
commercial towns all over the world as amongst ourselves. 
It is quite true that a certain number of bills are drawn 
on Germany, or France, or Belgium for goods shipped there 
from Transatlantic countries, but the number of such bills 
is comparatively small, and they are only used in connec- 
tion with trade between those respective countries, and not 
as international mediums of exchange. As regards ship- 
ments of goods to the United Kingdom, the shipper almost 
invariably obtains payment for those goods by selling his 
bill on London to the local bank; but not only that, in 
most cases he would prefer, when he sends goods to any 
part of the Continent of Europe, or to the United States, 
to draw a bill on London against them, leaving the pur- 
chaser to settle with the London banker. In using the 
term banker I include, of course, the large number of S0- 
called merchant bankers who make a speciality of this kind 
of business. Thus the China merchant who sells tea to 
Russia or Germany, or silks to the United States, will 
probably obtain payment through the medium of the 
London Money Market, and equally the German merchant 
who sends his goods out to China. It is needless to mul- 
tiply instances; they may be found amongst almost every 
article of trade: the coffee that is shipped from Brazil to 
France or Italy, the cotton from New Orleans to Poland, 
sulphur from Sicily to the United States, and agricultural 
machinery from the United states to the River Plate, ai! 

these trades find their Clearing House in Lombard-street. 
This applies not only to goods, but to securities also. If 
a Dutch capitalist invests his money in an American rail- 
way, he will probably complete the purchase by a payment 
in London; and when the United States paid Spain for 
Cuba, it was through London that the transaction was 
settled, and the same, of course, apples to the Chinese 
payment to Japan at the close of the war. 
The causes which enable us to maintain our position are 
partly that we are the only Free Trade market for gold, and 
partly the credit and high standard of our bankers and 
merchants, but, above all, our primacy in international 
trade : 

But it is owing to our having first established a trade 
with all these countries, a trade more important than eaca 
carries on with other countries, that ours has become the 
supreme money market. It has been said that trade sol- 
lows the flag, but more surely can it be said that banking 
follows trade, and if our trade for any reason whatsoever 
were to be restricted, were to be confined within narrower 
channels, then with absolute certainty others to whom this 
trade would fall would also oust us from our supreme posi- 
tion in the Internattonal Money Market. 

It is owing to this cause that money rates are generally 
Yower here than elsewhere—the present position Mr. 
Schuster regards as abnormal and merely temporary—and 
in virtue of this cheapness we are ready to take up foreign 
and Colonial loans, and the development of our export 
trade is the natural result. 

Mr. Schuster went on to dwell upon the importance of 
the services which we render to the Colonies and foreign 
countries as bankers, and to argue that these services are 
of the nature of “ invisible exports,” which cannot be mea- 
sured in statistics, but which ought to be taken into ac- 
count in any complete theory of balance of trade, and 
must be altogether a very large sum: 

The income accruing from these services, such as bank. 
ing and trading commissions,” insurance premiums, and 
all the profits of our indirect trade, viz., trade not touching 
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our shores at all, must amount to very large figures indeed. 
I think the excess of imports over exports may be taken 
to be the measure of our prosperity, so long as our earning 
power through invisible exports is not decreased thereby. 


There is, he holds, no reason to think that there is at 
present any undue excess of imports; but he thinks 
that we are probably not placing so much capital 
in investments abroad as we did previously. This 
leads him to consider the causes of the relatively 
slow development of our export trade, and he traces 
the series of events by which we were led, during the 
last ten or a dozen years, to turn in considerable measure 
from foreign to home investments. The financial troubles in 
South America in 1891 brought about, he remarks, a total 
change of feeling with regard to foreign investments, and 
from 1891 to 1895 there was a rapid fall in our exports. 
Meanwhile, the investments were largely placed in the 
hands of local authorities in the United Kingdom, whose 
indebtedness rose from 265 millions in 1894 to 376 mil- 
lions in 1901. “The distrust of investors in foreign 
securities was increased in 1893 by the Australian banking 
crisis, and in subsequent years by the currency troubles in 
the United States.” There followed a boom in the home 
market : 


In 1896 new capital applied for again rose to 153 mil- 
lions. The demand was not so much for foreign or 
Colonial securities, but mainly for home investments and 
industrial undertakings of all sorts. The company pro- 
motor was hard at work, and in many cases not for the 
benefit of the community at large or of the industries 
which he took in hand. We have thus a distinct change 
in the channels of investment; we deliberately turned «way 
from foreign and Colonial enterprises in favour of invest- 
ments in the home markets, and to that may be duirecily 
due part of the lack of expansion in our exports, which 
would have followed naturally had we placed the capital 
abroad, and also the increase in our imports for the home 
industries, which receive much of their material from 
abroad. 


Finally, the effects of the South African war must be 
taken into account : 


But the end of 1899 is the date of the outbreak of the 
South African war, and that war must naturally have had 
such a disturbing effect on the whole of our trade that 
no conclusion can possibly be drawn from the variations 
taking place since that period. It is evident that the 
purchases of war material of all sorts must have swelled 
our imports to a very large degree, that Government pur- 
chases abroad of foodstuffs, animals, and a variety of 
articles which were shipped direct to South Africa with- 
out appearing in our trade returns must have naturally 
turned all the exchanges against us, and that all this vast 
expenditure resulted in keeping the value of money at a 
higher level here than in other centres. Until the out- 
break of the war, there is nothing in the indications of 
the exchanges to warrant the assumption that our com- 
mercial condition had resulted in affecting our position 
as the cheapest money market, which is so essential for the 
maintenance of our supremacy as the bankers of the world. 
But I think the above-mentioned facts show that special 
and exceptional reasons closed our most important markets, 
or at least greatly impeded our exports to them. We de- 
clined to lend money to foreign countries, and thus pre- 
vented their purchases from us; by far the greatest part 
of our savings were invested at home, mostly in loans to 
local authorities, and that in itself led to a very important 
increase in our imports; it stimulated the building trade, 
the development of electrical works and undertakings, and 
a great deal of the material had to be imported, if only 
for the reason that our factories at home were not in a 
position to supply the demand. Again and again one 
heard in those days of large and important orders for rail- 
way material, for engines, waggons, bridges, having had to 
be declined, and having to be placed abroad, simply fe- 
cause our manufacturers required a period of two years 
or more before they could execute them. If anyone in 
those days remarked, as I confess I did myself, that our 
exports were not as expansive as they might be, and 
that a great part of the business which then went to 
foreign countries might as well have been supplied at 
home, the invariable answer was that our manufacturers 
were so full of orders that they did not know where to 
turn. This applies mainly to the iron industry, but the 
textile industry also shows continuous progress from 1897 
till r901, in spite of the above-mentioned adverse circum- 
stances. 


Mr. Schuster’s “ short history.” of which we have only 
given the most salient points, will, he says. 


to some extent account for the variations in our 
trade, and give the reasons why our export trade of late 
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has mot been so expansive; and I hope I have proved that 
we are the financial centre of the world because we are 
the centre of its commerce. I hope I have further 
shown that imports far from taking away employment, are 
the means of providing employment for large numbers, and 
that the fewer the restrictions the larger our general com- 
merce and the greater our prosperity must be. 


He concludes with a brief review of the three policies 
which are before us—Preferential Treatment, Retalia- 
tion, and Protection: 


The three policies are often mentioned together as if 
they could be carried on simultaneously; in reality they 
appear to be inconsistent with, in fact antagonistic to, one 
another. The duties to be imposed which are best adapted 
to a preferential tariff are not suitable to retaliation; and 
preferential treatment and protection cannot, in the end, 
work together. Our imports from the Colonies being 
mainly either raw materials, which it is not suggested 
should be subject to duties, or foodstuffs, preferential 
treatment must mean a tax on food, and food must be- 
come dearer, for this is the very essence of the scheme; 
if it did not, the Colonies coi'd not derive any possible 
advantage from it. 


With the suggestion that the foreign producer pays the 
duty Mr. Schuster deals very curtly : 


Another consideration is suggested, viz., that the foreign 
producer will pay the duty that may be imposed: this is 
a consideration which before an audience of men of busi- 
ness I need only mention in order to dismiss. Men of 
business know only too well how much any charge, how- 
ever slight, must ultimately raise the cost of the article to 
the consumer. 


He dwells on the folly of relying for our supply on a 
single market : 


We have an object-lesson before us now in the shortage 
of the cotton crop in the United States, which may have a 
most serious influence on our cotton industries. What, 
then, would happen if a shortage in the crops were to occur 
in Canada? 


He shows that restriction will lead to fluctuations in price 
and to increase in cost of production, and remarks that the 
more Protectionism succeeds in its real aim the worse it 
will be for our finance. On the attitude of foreign 
countries to our controversy Mr. Schuster has some inte- 
resting remarks : 


I hear from a prominent German banker that Germany 
is watching our discussion over this fiscal question with 
intentional silence on the part of the Press, but with secret 
joy and hope that a change in our fiscu: system will 
take place, and that as soon as we put restrictions and 
impediments in the way of trade they will secure a large 
slice of it, and will be able to compete with us in neutral 
markets with all the more success In Germany there are 
many who would be only too glad to reduce all these re- 
strictions and to relieve the people from the burdens they 
impose; and the same tendency prevails quite as markedly 
and perhaps even more so in the United States. Some 
months ago I referred to a conversation I had in 1go1 
wtih the late President McKinley, in the course of which 
he expressed his opinion that his own tariff had done its 
work, and that gradually but inevitably the American tariff 
would be reduced. I further stated that this was an 
opinion which was gaining ground more and more amongst 
the American people. In the face of these possibilities, of 
the tendency and desire of Protectionist countries to re- 
move obstacles in the way of trade which, they know 
hinder them, is it wise for us, unless absolute proof were 
given of the necessity for doing so, to reverse a policy 
during the continuance of which we have admittedly been 
prosperous? An American of large business experience 
summed up the situation in these words: ‘‘ You are going 
to hoist the white flag just as relief is in sight.” 


As to “dumping,” he acutely remarks: 


If we were to take steps to prevent these imports, the 
country determined on dumping would dump their goods 
elsewhere, that is, on neutral ground, and thus compete 
with us to an equal extent without our having had at ieast 
the incidental advantage of making use of the cheap ma- 
terial so to be obtained. The system is a bad one, but 
while it lasts we may as well get as much good out of it 
as circumstances admit. Something, by the way, has also 
been heard about Colonial dumping, which is possible 
through a system of bounties prevailing in some of them, 
and I do not know if it has been suggested that this also 

- should be dealt with. 


As an appendix to his lecture, Mr. Schuster gave the 
following table showing the growth of bank deposits in the 
United Kingdom, which is in itself a striking evidence of 


the immense growth of our general trade under the present 
system : 


BANK DEPOSITS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Year. Amount, | Remarks, 
ee Mr. N ludi 
5 r. Newmarch’s estimate, including 
oe 250,000,000 { capital and note issues. 
1874 530,000,000 Mr. John Dun’s estimate. ae 

The Economist. Deposits of all joint 
eet 1B eng 000 { ae banks publishing accounts. 
1833 622.844.000 ee Jas. Dick’s estimate, including 

MY sips notes, 

The Economist. osits of all joint 
eo ee Cee { stock banks eieiabing accounts, 
1888 470,537,865 Ditto ditto ditto 

The Economist. Deposits of all joint 
1893 633,806,765 | stock and private banks publishing 

accounts. 
1898 781,787,078 Ditto ditto ditto 
1903 834,099,552 Ditto ditto ditto 


Foreign and Colonial Banks having London offices are not 
included in the above totals, 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


BRITISH AND GERMAN SHIPPING SUBVENTIONS. 


To the Editor of THe FREE TRADER. 


Dear Sir,—Your illustrations are often so excellent and 
apposite that I think it a pity to allow an evident mistake 
to pass without advising you of it. The mistake is on the 
first page of No. 19, under the head of “Steamship Sub- 
ventions,” in which you take the amount pa.d respectively 
by Great Britain and Germany without taking any ac- 
count of the services rendered in return. If I am not mis- 
taken, speaking from memory, Sir Thomas Sutherland 
proved to the Subsidies Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, of which I was a member, that the rate per mile 
paid to the Germans w2s very much larger indeed than the 
rate paid to the Peninsular and Oriental and Orient lines 
combined, so that, as a matter of fact, the German sub- 
sidies, while less in total amount, are greater propor- 
tionately than the British. The ships sailing to the east 
also, owned by the British, are faster, I think, than the 
Germans. It should also be remembered—and it is of 
advantage to our side to remember it—that the North 
German Lloyd paid no dividend last year, while the P. 
and O. paid a very handsome one. Again, with regard to 
the subsidies to the African lines, the sailings by the 
Union-Castle Line are very much more frequent than by 
the East African Line, the mail sailings being weekly at 
least by the Cape and Natal Governments, running up to 
15, 16, and 17 knots, while the Germans are once a fort- 
night round east to west, and once a fortnight round west to 
east, and much slower. 

I am rather averse also to the arguments produced in 
regard to Canadian preference. Your paper argues as if 
preference were a bad thing, or at any rate of no value, 
and I am rather of opinion that we are weakening our 
case by this pushing theory to the extreme. The mere 
fact that we have increased our exports to Canada by 
£1,928,000, according to your figures, is surely of some 
benefit, which is not to be reduced by pointing out that 
American imports have increased less in proportion but 
more m quantity. The different character of the imports 
is not mentioned, the one being largely raw material from 
the States, while ours are the product of very highly 
skilled labour, and therefore very much more valuable to 
us. I think we are suffering, as I say, from the claims of 
extremists from both sides. It ought to be remembered 
that fiscal policy will neither make nor unmake a country ; 
nothing can do that except the deterioration of the powers 
of work and principles of the people. Let us take all 
preferences we can get; we will need them while we are 
working at lifting our working man to a true sense of the 
value of education and maximum output in his power, and 
our employers, travellers, merchants, and transporters to 
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the necessity there is for high training, hard work, and 
attention to details—Yours, &c., 
Joun M. DENNY. 


Leven Ship Yard, Daedon, December 7, 1903. 


[No doubt the point urged by Colonel Denny that the 
German subsidies,per mile work out considerably higher 
than the British subventions is a reasonable one. At the 
same time the criticism does not affect our contention that 
the figures dispose of the Protectionist argument that 
German competition in the shipping industry is illegiti- 
mately sustained by State assistance, and that the British 
mercantile marine is being injured by this means. With 
regard to Colonel Denny’s second point, the value of the 
Canadian preference, he appears to attribute the recent in- 
crease in our exports to the Dominion entirely to the prefe- 
rence, ignoring .the general expansion of Canadian trade 
through which, as a matter of fact, imports from foreign 
countries have grown in larger proportion than those from 
the United Kingdom.—EbpIror. | 


DIARY; OF | THE SRISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


WEDNESDAY, December 9.—Sir Edward Grey at Leeds says, the 
war being over, there should be a remission of the duties on 
tea and sugar, without waiting for Mr. Chamberlain’s duties 
on corn and meat. 


Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, Protectionist candidate for Dul- 
wich, while declaring himself a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain, 
dissociates himself from the Tariff Reform League during the 
contest. 

The Council of the Central and Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture passes a resolution favouring the reconsideration 
and reform of the fiscal question, and welcoming Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals as necessary and desirable. 


THuRSDAY, December 10.—Mr. Asquith, at Bradford, says there 
is not the slightest prospect of the Empire being able, within 
any reasonable period, to grow its own wheat. Before Canada 
could supply our wants she would have to increase her pro- 
duction fourfold. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, at Portsmouth, says Mr. Chamberlain 
wishes to make England a second Germany with its great Im- 
perial ideas, its large army, and its starving population. 

Sir Henry Fowler, at the Society of Arts, says India sends 
large quantities of goods to the United States at a low tariff, 
but if retaliation commenced. the United States would re- 
taliate on the whole British Empire, which would naturally 
extend to India. Every ex-Viceroy of India is opposed to the 
preferential tariff, and also every ex-Minister for India. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Blyth, says he does not expect 
the general election will be deferred beyond next June. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, at Halifax, says that if 
we keep open our markets to foreigners who exclude us from 
theirs, employment will fall and wages will fall. 


Fripay, December 11.—The Duke of Devonshire, writing to a 
Lewisham elector, says “ he is of opinion that an elector who 
sympathises with the objects of the Free Food Leagre would 
be well advised to decline to give his support at any election, 
at any rate to a Unionist candidate who expresses his sym- 
pathy with the policy of Mr. Chamberlain and the Tariff Re- 
form League.” 

Sir William Harcourt, at Tredegar, says: ‘‘ Mr. Chamber- 
lain stands forth as the principal champion of British labour. 
Is it in that capacity that he ‘s going to establish Chinese 
labour in South Africa? ” 

Mr. Bryce, at Halifax, says Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is “a 
farrago of fallacies picked out of old dust heaps, and com- 
pounded of fake figures and imaginary facts.” 

Lord Crewe, at Crewe, says that farmers under Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals would have to pay more for everything 
they buy in manufactured articles, and, in addit‘on,. isney would 
have to pay considerably more for foodstuffs, which are the 
raw materials to them in their trade. 

Mr. Chamberlain writes to Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, Unionist 
candidate for Dulwich, wishing him success, “knowing how 
entirely you share my opinions.” 


SATURDAY, December 12.—Lord Rosebery addresses two great 
meetings at Edinburgh. 

Monpay, December 14.—The Free Food League announce that 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord James of Hereford, Mr. 
Ritchie, Lord Goschen, and Lord George Hamilton associate 


themselves with the Duke of Devonshire’s advice to Free 
Trade Unionists in the constituencies of Dulwich and 
Lewisham. 


The Isle of Wight Liberal Unionist Association declares 
in favour of Free Trade.’ 
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Mr. Richard Cavendish, M.P. (Unionist), says he hopes 
the Protectionist movement will sustain a crushing defeat at 
the next elections. 


Turspay, December 15.—Lewisham by-election results in the 
return of Major Coates (Protectionist) by 7,709 votes against 
5,697 for Mr. Cleland (Free Trader). At the previous elec- 
tion in 1892 the majority was 2,414. Dr. Rutherfoord Harris 
(Protectionist) was returned at Dulwich with 5,819 votes, 
against 4,382 polled for Mr. Masterman (Free Trader), the 
previous majority in 1895 having been 3,082. On the two 
elections the Conservative majority has thus been reduced 


by 2,047. 


PROFITS OF GERMAN INDUSTRIES 


IN 1903. 


The official figures issued by the Royal Statistical Office 
in Prussia with reference to the income-tax statistics are — 
now available, and they reflect in a striking manner the 
commercial depression that has prevailed during the last 
three years. 

The returns are classified under “physical” and “ 
physical” persons, the former relating to individual in- 
comes, while the latter represent the taxable profits of 
trading corporations and companies. As in Great Britain, 
the assessments are based upon the average profits earned 
during a three years’ period. 

As compared with the previous year the assessments for 
1903 are as follows: 


TRADING COMPANIES. 
Income-tax payable. 


No. assessed. Total assessment. Total. Average. 
& 
1902 2,670 23,850,000 932,227 349 
1903 2,598 19,110,000 748,562 289 


Mr. Chamberlain will find it extremely difficult to reconcile 
these figures with his theory that Germany enjoys under 
Protection “immense prosperity.” For while the number 
of companies carrying on industrial and commercial opera- 
tions in Prussia has declined during the present year by 
only seventy-two, the total taxable income assessed for 
fiscal purposes has diminished by one-fifth. 


* A Bound Volume of THE “FREE TRADER,” from 
the first number to the end of 1903, in cloth, with a full index, 
will be ready as soon as possible after the beginning of the New 


Year. 5s. 6d. Post Free. 


* As only a limited number of these are being prepared, orders 
should be sent immediately to ensure obtaining a copy. 


Next week, being Christmas week, th? Offices of the 


Free Trade Union will be closed from December 21 
until December 29, and the “ Free Trader” will not 


be issued. 


The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undert.king to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


The Secretary of the Free Trade Union would be 
greatly obliged if correspondents who are receiving 
the “‘ Free Trader” and other literature issued by the 
Union will forward at the earliest possible moment any 
change of address to which they may wish the literature 
to be sent. 


Considerable inconvenience has been caused to the 
Union and to correspondents through the literature 
being returned owing to removals.. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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Article on Iron and Steel referred to, 147b 
Article on Protection and the Steel Trade referred to, 74a 
on the Future of the Iron Trade, 96a 
Reference, 24a 
Richard, M.P.: 
“Railway Men and Protection,” by, 29a-b 
Reference, 55b 
Bell, Messrs., and Co., reference, 49b 
Bennigsen, Herr, reference, 49b 
Berlin Chamber of Commerce, petition to Minister of Commerce 
against excess of Protection, 111b 
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Bill and Acts: ; 
Factory Acts not opposed to spirit of industrial freedom, 95a 
Merchandise Marks Acts, effects, 32b 
Navigation Acts, modification of, proposed by Huskisson, 123b 
Patents Bill, provisions of, 24b : 
‘“ Prison Made Goods” Act, 1897, 143a 
for Regulation of loading for Home and Foreign Shipping, 
Io5a 
Sugar Convention Bill: 
Amendments ; ine 
that Manufacture of bounty-fed sugared goods should 
be excluded from British Ports, defeated, 24a. 
Prohibiting importation from bounty-giving countries, 
defeated, 24a 
Second reading, House of Commons, 10a 
Second reading, House of Lords, 24a 
_ , Third reading, House of Commons, 16a, 24a 
Birmingham, Ala , U.S.A, puddlers’ wages reduced, 164a 
Birmingham Daily Post, reference, 81a 
Birmingham Grocers’ Association, letter from Mr. Chamber- 
lain, 160a 
Birmingham Tariff Committee: 
Handbook, 28a 
Leaflets : 
on Condition 
law, 57a 
on Earthenware Trade, 26b 
on McKinley Tariff, 17b 
on Protection and Thrift, 75b 
Meeting, 80a 
Birmingham Trades Council, resolution against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals, 160a 
Birrell, Augustine, M.P. : 
Speech at Hatford, 160a 
Reference, 92a 
Bismarck, Prince (late), reference, 49b 
Black, Alexander, M.P., reference, 80a 
Blair, Mr, ae on silk industry and lack of technical educa- 
tion, 147 
Blandon Rolling Mills, Reading, U.S.A., reduction of wages, 164b 
Blue-book on Results of Fiscal Inquiry, 57a 
Board of Trade, see under Trade. 
Bohemia, state of working classes, 57b 
Booth, Mr., an average number in a civil servant’s family, 63b 
Boots, see under Manufactures and Trade. 
Boscawen, Griffith, M.P. : 
Letter to, from Mr. Chamberlain, 28b, 32a, 45b 
Reference, 37b 
Boston Iron and Steel Works, McKeesport, Pa., reduction of 
wages, 164a 
Bowkett, Alderman, reference, 123a 
Bowles, Thomas Gibson, M.P., references, 21a, 40b, 132a, 136a 
Bowley, A. L.: 
Articles in Westminster Gazette on fall in prices of food, ex- 
ports and imports, 161b-162a 
Letter to Zimes, challenging certain of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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Manifesto in favour of Free Trade, 27b-28a 
Tables of Import and Export prices by, published in 
Westminster Gazette, 106b 
Boyd, R. Just., reference, 136a 
Brabrook, Edward William, C.B., F.S.A., F.S.S., V.P.R.S.L., on 
savings banks and thrift, 76a 
Brailsford, Joseph : 
Letter to 7zmes on decay of British Steel Trade, 150-151 
Satisfactory report on state of Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and 
Coal Co. 145a, 150a-b 
Branch, James, interviewed as to the state of the boot trade, 
10ga-110a 
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Branch, Messrs. J., and Co., reference, 109a 
Brass Work, see under Trade. 
Brassey : 
Hon. Thomas Alnutt, on effect of proposals on wheat 
growing,at home, 17a 
Lord, kK. C.B 3 Dak vob. Do C.L.is 
Political opinions of, 72a 
Speech at Montreal Congress of Chambers or Com- 
merce, 36a : 


Reference, 33a i 
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Bremen Linoleum Works at Delmenhorst, financial position, 1434 

Brewing, see under Trade, British. 

Bright, Rt. Hon. John, M.P., references, 3a, 95b, 121b 

The British Australasian, letter from Mr. Chamberlain, 454 

British Baker, statistics as to price of bread, 155b 

‘‘ British and Foreign Food,’ 133b 

‘‘ British and Foreign Trade and Industry,” 
Board of Trade, 87a : 

‘‘ The British and German Linoleum Industry Compared,’ 142b- 
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J. M. Denny, 167-8. 
British Iron Trade Association, reference, 147b ° : 
‘‘ British Industries,” edited by H. J. Ashley, M.A., review, 
146-8. 
‘‘ British Taacenes under Free Trade,” edited by Harold Cox, 
review, 146-8. 
‘* British Trade in 1903,” 158b 
‘British Trade in South Africa,” 139b-140a 
British Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., letter from Secretary as 
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Broadhurst, Henry, M-P., reference, 55b 
Brockville Dominion Trades Congress, 
proposals, 80a 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. William St. John, M.P., reference, 112a 
Brook, Messrs. E. G., and Co., Birdsboro’, Pa., U.S.A., re- 
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Broomhall, G. J. S., quoted on payment of import duty by the 
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Brown, Messrs. John, & Co., Iron and Steel Securities of, 2b 
Brown, Boveri & Co. (Manchester), bad state of, 43a 
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Brunner, Sir John, M.P., on the phenomenal export of jewellery 
from Moroco, 130a : 
Brussels Sugar Convention : 
on Application of policy of Act for Home industries, 137b 
Disadvantageous to Russia—and retaliation in tea pro- 
bable, 48b 
Effect on sugar prices, 142a 
On Limitation of surtax, 136a 
Result, 147-8 
See also Sugar Convention under Bills of Parliament. 
Bryce: 
Mr., on retaliation, 72a, 96a 
Rt. Hon, James, M.P.: 
Speeches : 
at Aberdeen, 152a, 156b, 160a 
at Halifax, 168a 
at Walsall, 143b, 144b 
Buenos Ayres Wool, worked by Belgians, and other kinds super- 
seded by, 147a-b 
Building, see under Trade, British. 
‘¢The Burden of Pauperism in Germany,” 148-9 
‘©The Burden of Protection in the United States,” 43b 
Burleigh, Lord Balfour of, see Balfour of Burleigh, Lord. 
Burmah, contract for tubes for, secured by Glasgow owing to 
free importation, 152b 
Burns, John, L.C.C., M.P.: 
Pamphlet on ‘‘ Labour and Free Trade,” 154a 
“The Political Dangers of Protection,” by, referred to, 154a 
Reference, 55b 
Burt, Thomas, M.P.: 
on Coal export of Northumberland and price of food, 24a 
Reference, 18b, 55b 
Butcher, John G., K.C., M.P., reference, 24a 
Buxton, Sydney Charles, M.P., new edition of ‘‘ Handbook to 
Political Questions of the Day,” by, 122a-b 
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CALUMET Furnace at South Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., blown 
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Iron and steel securities, 2b 
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Campbell-Bannerman, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, M.P.: 
on Appeal to the country, 152a 
on Benefits of Free Trade, 56a 
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Campbell-Bannerman, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, M.P. —(continued) : 
Letter to from Australian Free Trade League, 121b 
or Resolution passed by Glasgow Conference of Co- 
Operators, 64b 
Rumour of resignation, 56b 
on the Sheffield programme, 96a 
Speeches : 
at Frome, 136a 
at Newport, 45a, 151b 
on Taxation of food and raw materials, Toga 
References, 5b, 99a, 106b, 120b, 128a 
Camperdown, Earl of, reference, 16a 
Canada : 
Exports, see that title. 
and Germany : 
no Assistance needed from Great Britain, 67b 
British attitude, 5a 
White paper respecting, published, 56a 
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Lord Brassey on, 36a 
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‘“Dumping’”’ of steel, 144b 
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Must not be confined to one or two products, 28b 
Result would be withdrawal of privilege of Canadian 
shipments through American ports, 8a 
Preference on British goods, result, 19b, 44a 
Reciprocity with United States a greater benefit to 
Canada than Canadian preference, 28b 
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granting preference to, 98b 
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Imports, see that title. 
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Most-favoured-nation treatment denied to by Italy, 61a 
Opinion on British Fiscal Policy, see Colonial Opinion. 
and the Pig-iron industry, 137b 
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Canadian Farmers’ Association, protest against further increase 
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“Canadian Food and American Ports,” 8a-b 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association : 
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Resolution on the Canadian tariff, 3b 
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Letter to Times on restriction of British trade, 149b 
Manifesto in favour of Free Trade, 27b-28a 
“*Prefessor Astley on ‘The Tariff Problem,’” by, 71-72 
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Letter on Canadian shipments through American ports, 8a-b 
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Description of, 58a 
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Reduction of wages, 164b 
Carriage Trade, see under Trade, British. 
** Carrying Trade and Free Imports,” 152b 
“The Case for ‘ Free Food,’” 133 a-b 
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‘“‘The Case against Protective Taxation of Food and Raw 
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on Sugar Convention Bill, 16a 
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Rt. Hon. Joseph, M.P.—(continued) : 
on condition of the Working Classes, 40a 
References, 1b, 2a, 5a, 16a, 25a, b, 32a, 34b, 36b, 37b, 
40b, 41a, 48a, 49a, 50b, 56a, 57a, 58a, 63b, 72a, 80a, 
112a, 127b, 128b, 130b, 145a, 148a, 15ca, 152a, b, 154a, 
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““Mr. Chamberlain under Criticism,” 99a-100a 
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“Mr. Chamberlain's Fallacies,” g1a-g2b 
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Trade,” by C. W. Macara, 2ob 
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‘Mr. Chamberlain’s Promises,” by Sir W. V. Harcourt, 4a-5a 
‘*Mr. Chamberlain’s Scheme Step by Step,” 44-45 
‘“*Mr. Chamberlain on Shipping,” 120a 
*« Mr. Chamberlain’s Speeches,” extracts from and criticisms of, 
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Chambers of Commerce, see place names. 
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Chance, Sir W., Bart., reference, 24a 
Chaplin, Right Hon. Henry, M.P.: 
on Retaliation, 160a 
Rider at Sheffield welcoming scheme of Protection, 88a 
Speech at Sleaford, 136a 
208.-25s. corn duty necessary to obtain desired result, 163a 
References, 4a, 37b, 143b, 163a 
Chapman, Professor S. J., on Chamberlain’s Proposals, 49b-50a 
Charlton, John, on Canadian Preference and American reci- 
procity, 28b 
Chartists, action of, 123b 
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Trade, 124 - 
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combined, 141 
Price and growth of exports, 15a, 116, £17 
Value of exports of manufactured goods by certain 
countries, 93 
China, self-contained and protectionist, 73b 
China, see under Trade, British. 
‘The China and Earthenware Trades,” 127b 
Chiozza-Money, L. G., ‘‘ The Real Lesson taught by the Tinplate 
Duty,” 85a 
Chomley, C. H.: 
‘* Australian Free Trades and Preferential Tariffs,” 79 
on Australian opinion, 74a-b 
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Customs Tariff, 21b 
Cherchill, Winston, M.P. : 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 96a 
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taxes, 32a 
on Fiscal policy and postal staff, 152a 
on German Socialism and popular discontent, 138b ~ 
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at Birmingham, 132a-b, 136a 
at Cardiff, 52a 
at Oldham, 112a 
at Oxford, 136a 
-On prosperous state of Steel trade at Newport, 150 
on Sugar Convention Bill, toa, 16a 
References, 32a, 88b, 1214 
Civil Servants and change of Fiscal Policy, 121b. 
‘Civil Servants and Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposals,” 63b 
Clapham, Professor, reference, 56a 


Clarke, Nickolls and Company, Messrs., on import of raw’ 


material, 12a 
Cleland, Mr., unsuccessful candidate at Lewisham election, 168b 
Coal, see under Raw Materials. 
Coal Tar, see under Trade, British. 
Coates, Major, M.P., successful ‘candidate at Lewisham 
election, 162b, 168b 
Cobden, Rt. Hon. Richard, M.P. 
Misquoted by Mr. Chamberlain, 114b 
Political writings reprinted, 146a 
References, 3a, 94b, 95b, 115a b, 122a b, 135 
Cobden Club: 
Conferences organised by, 63b, 88b 
Foreign members of, 42a, 49b, 88b, 96a 
Protest drawn up by, 49a, 55-56 
Cockshott, Mr. : 
Speech at Montreal Congress, of Chambers of Commerce, 
35a, 36a 
Reference, 4oa 
Cohen, N. L., resolution at Montreal Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce seconded by, 35b 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse, M.P. : 
on proposed Corn duty, 72a 
on Free imports, 72a 
on Self-containment, 80a 
Speech at Machynlleth, 159a 
Cologne Gazette, extract on German Trade, 43a 
Colonial Conferences : 
Extract from Blue-book on Most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, 5a-b 


Colonial Conferences—(continued) : 
1902, 44a 
Colonial Opinion : 
Australia : 
Change of opinion, 3b 
Desire to give Preference to United Kingdom by reduc- 
ing tariffs, 96a 
in Favour, but not of reduction of Customs duties, 48a 
Favourable to reduction of duties in favour of United 
Kingdom, 79 
Non-approval of Preference, 121b 
Opposed, 74a 
Opposition of, to Protectionist party, 56a 
Canada: 
British tax on imported grain an advantage to Canada, 
18b 
no Demand for Preference, 66b 
Evils of Protection, 15a-b 
in Favour of, with Protection to Canadian products, 3b 
Preference to British produce promised over foreign but 
not over Canadian, 62b 
Probability of self-interest arising, 57b-58a 
Non-interference in discussion, 121a 
Not disposed to part with self-government, 36b-37a 
Opposed to Preference and further reduction of tariff 
operating to disadvantage of Canadian manufac- 
tures, 17b-18a, 96b 
India, opposed, 168a 
South Africa, opposed, 74a 
** Colonial Protectionism,” 3b 
Colonies : 
Difficulties of adjusting taxes so as to confer equal benefits 
on, 62 
Exports, see that title. 
and Great Britain: 
Dangers and uselessness of interfering with foreign trade 
on behalf of, 62a 
Future trade connection, 2b 
Imports, see that title. 
Industrial future of, 58a 
Opiniou on English fiscal policy, see Colonial Opinion. 
Probability of, remaining Protectionist, 33b 
Results in, of Preferential treatment, 82b 
Retaliation, a protection to, 44a-b 
Sacrifice ot fiscal independence necessary for Preference, 33a 
Supply of coal to, 86b 
System of governing, 1154 
Trade, see that title. 
See also Australia, Canada, Cape Colony, Natal, New 
Zealand, and India. 
‘“Commerce and the Empire,” by Edward Pulsford, 1542 : 
Commercial Intelligence, on Protection and Employment in 
Russia, 140b 
Commercial Travellers’ Association, resolution against proposed 
changes in Fiscal policy, 88b, 120b 


“*The Commercial Year, 1902,” by Herr Richard Calwer, 


quotation from, on consumption of horse flesh, 9b 
Commissioners of the Inland Revenue : 
45th report, 2b 
46th report, 34a-b 
Common Council of City of London, resolution on state of the 
country in 1842, 123b 
The Commonwealth Gazette, humorous article on Protection, 32b 
‘‘ Competing with Convicts, British Workmen, Read This,” Tariff 
Reform League pamphlet, 143a 
*‘ Condition of British Trade and People,” 4ob fe 
‘‘ The Condition of the Workers in England under Protection,” by 
Mr. Holyoake, referred to, 154a 
Confectionery, see under Food and Food Stuffs. 
Conference of Kent and Surrey Hopgrowers, consideration of 
import duty on foreign hops demanded, 144a 
Conservative Association at Sheffield, 88a-b 
Consett Iron Company, securities, 2b 
Continental Coal Co., Penn., U.S.A., reduction of wages, 164b 
‘“ The Co-operative Housewife,” by Mrs. Vaughan Nash, referred 
to, 154a 
Copper, see under Raw Materials. 
Corbett, A.C., M.P., reference, 24a 
Corn, see under Food and Food Stuffs. 
“Corn Duties and Prices,” 154, 156 
Corn Trade News, reference, 155a-b 
Corn Trade Year Book, 42a 
Cost of Living : 
in the Colonies and Sweden, 133a 3 
Comparison of, in United Kingdom and Foreign Countries, 
78a-79a, 81a-82a 
in Germany, rate of increase and decrease, 98a, 138b 
Not to be increased by duties on food, 45b, 64b : 
Slight increase would not be too high a price for closer relatiom 
with the Empire, 40a é 
Cotton, see under Raw Materials and Trade. x et 
Council of the Associated Chambers of Agriculture, resolution in 
favour of Fiscal Reform, 120b 
Council of the National Association of British and Irish Millers, 
resolution as to payment of duty on flour, 155b 
Courtney, Right Hon. Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P. : 
Joins Free Food League, 112a 
Manifesto in favour of Free Trade, 27b, 28a 
Predicts ultimate success of Free Trade, 96a 
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Courtney, Right Hon. Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P.—continued : 
Speech at Oswestry, 132a 
Cox: 
‘Harold : 
on Foreign members of Cobden Club, 42 
Review of ‘‘ British-Industries under Free Trade,” edited 
by, 146-148 
on What is raw material, 37b 
References, 28b, 56a, 96a 
James, on iron trade and foreign competition, 153a 
Coysh, F., denial of opinions of certain commercial travellers, 88b 
Cremer, W. Randall, M.P., reference, 55b 
Crewe, Earl of, M.A., F.S.A. ; 
on Colonial Preference, 24a 
Speeches: 
at Crewe, 168a 
at Hull, 160a 
at Newcastle, 160a 
Crimmetschau (Germany), weavers’ strike for shorter hours, 41a 
Crooks, William, M.P., reference, 55b 
Cross, J.K., on valuation of exports and imports, 26a 
Cust, H.J.C., M.P., on Sugar Convention Bill, 16a 
Cwmbria Tinplate Works, managed by Sir John J. Jenkins, 157a 
Cycling, see under Trade. 
** The Cycling Trade,” 159b 
The Cyclist Trade Review, article in, by Mr. C. J. Webb on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s account of the cycle trade, 159b 


Daily Chronicle : 
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Interview with Dr. W. Jacks on ‘‘ dumping,” published in, 111b 
Letter from Mr. Bryce, 72a 
Working of Canadian Retaliation against Germany, 110b 
References, 36b, 144b 
Daily News : 
Case of ‘‘ dumping ” reported, 52b 
Letter from Mr. Chamberlain’s secretary, 42a 
Letter from Mr. W. S. Maclaren on “‘ dumping” from Colonies 
and foreign countries, 130b i 
References, 32b, 97b 
Daily Telegraph : 
on Coal as an export, rb, 2a 
on Emigration and export trade, 18a-b 
References, 8a, 10b, 58a, 81a, 88a 
Dairy Farming, effect of corn duty on, 24a 
Dairy Produce, see under Food and Foodstuffs. 
Davies : 
Alfred, M.P., reference, 25b 
Henry, report on prosperous state of Newport steel works, 
I50a 
Llewelyn, reference, 148a 
a Margaret, ‘* What Co-operative Women Think,” by, to2za-b 
avis : 
W. J., interview with, on brass workers and the proposed 
changes of fiscal policy, 94a-b 
W. P., on American and German competition, 154b 
Dawson, W. W., ‘‘ An Object Lesson from Germany,” by, referred 
to, 154a 
Deakin, Hon. Alfred, M.P., declines to recommend Australian 
Parliament to give Tariff to any part of the Empire but 
Great Britain, 136a 
** Dear Sugar,” 11b 
“The Decaying South Wales Steel Trade,” 150-151 
Delbrtick, Herr, reference, 49b 
Demmier Works of the American Tin Plate Co. in McKeesport 
Pa., U.S.A., reduction of wages, 164b 
Denmark : 
Advance of trade in, under system of free imports, 111b 


Import of sugar from, prohibited on account of bounties, 32a 


Unprotected, 76a 
Denny, Colonel John M., M.P.: 
Letter on British and German Shipping Subventions, 167-168 
References, 42b, 48b 
‘‘Depression in the American Iron and Steel Industry,” 157-158 
Derbyshire miners’ demonstration at Heanor, declaration against 
fiscal proposals, 24a 
“‘ Deutsche Wirtschafts Politiks ” on the position of the German 
mercantile marine, 128b 
Devonshire, The Right Hon. the Duke of, K.G. : 
Influence on Unionist Food League by adhesion of, 98a-b 
Joins Free Food League, 1o4a 
Letter to Unionist Free Traders advising them to decline 
support to Unionist candidates expressing sympathy 
with Mr. Chamberlain, r21a 
Quotation from letter of resignation, 84b 
Reasons for non-resignation, 1b 
Speeches: 
in House of Lords, in favour of Free Trade, July 23rd, 
1903, 1b 
at Queen’s Hall, 139a, 143b-144b 
Reference, 88b, 1o4b, 112b, 168a 
Diary of the Fiscal Controversy : 
July 28th—August 3rd, 16a 
August 4th—ioth, 24a 
August 11th—17th, 32a-b 
August 18th—2y4th, 40a 
August 25th—3oth, 48a 
September 1st—7th, 56a-b 
September 8th —15th, 64b 


Diary of the Fiscal Controversy—(continued) : 
September 16th—z2z2nd, 72a 
September 23rd—zoth, 80a 
September 30th—October 6th, 88a 
October 7th—13th, 96a 
October 14th—zoth, ro4a-b 
October 21st—27th, 112a-b 
October 28th—November 3rd, 120b 
November 4th—roth, 128a 
November 11th—17th, 136a 
November 18th—24th, 144a 
Noventber 25th—December rst, 152a 
December 2nd—S8th, 160a-b 
December 9th—15th, 168a-b 
Dicey, Edward, C.B., B.A., on trade development after repeal ot 
the Corn Laws, 24b 
Dickinson, W. H., M.D., F.R.C.P., J.P., letter on the jewellery 
trade, 129b 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles, Bart., M.P. : 
on Danger of Mr. Balfour’s vague proposals, 120b 
. on India and the Tariff question, 88a 
Reference, 128a 
Dingley, Mr., reference, 73b 
Dixon, James, letter to Zzmes on shipping, 120a 
Dogs, used for food in Germany, 9b 
Dominion Iron and Steel Co., market for trade of, 144b 
Douglas, Akers, see Akers-Douglas. 
Drawbacks, see under Duties and Taxes. 
Dresden Chamber of Commerce, report on low state of German 
trade, 16b 
Dresden Official News, report of doctors and factory inspectors 
quoted, gia ; 
Duff, Mr. (Consul at Gothenburg) consular report on trade in 
Sweden by, t1ia 
Duff, Grant, see Grant-Duff. 
Duffy, Hon. Sir Charles Gavan, K.C.M.G., reference, 1o4a 
Duisburg Chamber of Commerce, petition to German Chancellor 
by, in 1893, 106a 
Dulwich Election, 162b, 168b 
Dumphrey, Mr., reference, 97a 
‘* Dumping”: 
of Foreign Goods in England: 
Canadian : 
Pig-iron, 2b ; 
Proportion of, compared with that of certain foreign 
countries, 130b : 
Steel, 144b  * 
Change of Fiscal Policy, a remedy for, 45a 
of Cycles by U.S.A., 135a 
German: 
Advantageous to British Trade, 80a 
Bleaching powder, 134a 
British contracts for work in Germany and Denmark, 
received on owing to, 21b, 40a 
Fruit, 52b 
and the Iron and Steel Trade, 1oob 
Machinery to be used against, 10a 
to be remedied by Protection, 167a 
a result of Protection, 12b-13b 
of Steel bars, no injury to British trade, 157a 
of “German Goods in Holland, German Trade transferred to 
Holland on account of, 21b 
German Wire-drawers being ruined by German, 102b 
not Injurious to the community, 111b 
an Injury to the country practising, 153b « 
Reasons for success of, 12b-13b 
Dunbar Furnace Co., Pa., U.S.A., reduction of wages, 164a 
Duncansville, Pa., U.S.A., Carnegie Steel Co.’s iron mills to be 
closed, 158a 
Dunglass, Lord, retires 
Berwick, 112a ‘ 
Durham miners and labourers opposed to food taxation and 
protection, 1a 
Durham, Earl of : 
on Colonial legislature and Free Trade, 3a 
Reference, 115a 
Diisseldorf Exhibition, 157 
Duties and Taxes : 
‘‘The Barley Tax and Brewing Industry,” 120a 
Import: : 
proposed Adjustment and difficulties, 45a-b, 54-55, 62a 
on British goods in foreign countries—negligeable quan- 
tity of, 41b-42a 
Corn, see Corn, Wheat, and Flour, and that title under 
Food and Food Stuffs below. 
Dairy Produce, see that title under Food and Food 
Stuffs below. 
“Drawbacks”’: 
Effect of taxation on imports on, 82b 
Canadian on Raw Materials, benefits of system, 21b 
Methods of remitting duties on imported Raw 
Materials and unfinished articles used in manu- 
facture for exports (‘Inquiry Blue Book”), 82a 
Effect on prices, 99a, 127a 
Flour, see Corn, Wheat and Flour above. 
Food and Food Stuffs : ; 
Comparison of, during peace and according to 
Mr. Chamberlain's scheme, 8ga-b 
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Duties and Taxes—(continued) : 
Import—(continued) : 
Food and Food Stuffs—(continued) : 
Corn, Wheat and Flour: 
Amount necessary to obtain desired result, 62a, 
163a : 
Atticles included in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
under heading of, 104a 
effect on Dairy farming, 24a 
Deputation of agriculturists to Mr. Balfour to 
oppose, 44a 
Detail of repeal, 154b-155a 
Estimated revenue from, 108a 
History and Statistics of, 1o8a-b 
to be Increased when once accepted, 32a 
and Old Age Pensions, 24a 
Paid chiefly by consumers, 155b 
Prices, 154b-155 
Protective nations of, 45a 
Rate proposed on, by Mr. Chamberlain, 81a 
Repayment, 32b 
1/- a mistake, 1ooa 
and Cost of living, 45b, 64b 
Dairy produce on, rate proposed by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, 81a 
would result in Decline in wages, 133b 
Durham labourers and miners opposed to, 1a 
Expenditure of, 44b 
Financial results, 1rob-11a 
Flour, see Corn, Wheat and Flour above. 
Meat : 
Live and dead animals on, 98b 
“~The Meat Tax,” 1oob 
Rate proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, 81a 
Necessity for, 44b, 45a, 50b 
Plan for taxation and non-taxation of, 84b-85a 
Public would not obtain a full equivalent from their 
yield, 28a 
Reduction of local, to be desired for improving 
China and earthenware trade, 103b 
Remuneration of labour would be lowered by, 27b 
Resolutions against : 
Executive Committee of Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Operative Cotton Spinners, 80b 
Lewisham Board of Guardians, 64b 
Women’s Co-operative Guild, ro2a-b 
Sugar : 
into Austria, 142a 
Development of trades by abolition of, 147b 
into Germany, 142a 
Imposed as a war tax, 1oob 
Rate of remission on 
Chamberlain, 81a 
Set-off against corn tax, 81b 
Tea: 
Imposed as a war tax, 1oob 
Increase of into Russia, 76b 
Rate of remission on proposed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, 81a 
Tendency of to increase in amount, gob 
Unchangeable character of those proposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, 90a 
Wheat, see Corn, Wheat, and Flour above. 
Foreign reasons for, 45a 
Iron, see that title under Manufactures below. 
Liberal leaders agree as to fallacy of remitting taxes 
on sugar and tea as a Set-off to imposition of new, 
89a 
Manufactures : 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals as to, 81a, b, 85a, 90b 
Iron, price of girders and ship-building would be 
raised by, 128a 
Oil cake on only imposed by Roumania, 132b 
Oil cake, see that title under Manufactures above. 
Meat, see that title under Food and Food Stuffs above. 
Paid by consumer, 42a-b, 167a 
Raw Materials : 
Drawbacks and other methods of remitting, 82b 
Financial results, 1ob-1la 
Repudiated by Mr. Chamberlain, 16a, 28b, 45b, 144b 
Wood and timber into Germany, bad state of wood 
manufacturing trade owing to, 1885, 23a 
Remission of, under principles of Free Trade, 89a 
into Russia, retaliation would not reduce, 73b 
Sugar, see that title under Food and Food Stuffs above. 
Surtax by Canada on German imports, 5b 
Sweated goods on proposed, 13a-b 
Tea, see that title under Food and Food Stuffs above. 
Theory of incidence of, 113b 
Trade sterilisation by, 132a * 
Trust sustained by, in America, 85b 
Unfinished articles used in manufacture of exports, 
drawbacks and other methods of remitting, 82a 
into U.S.A., 87a 
Wheat, see Corn, Wheat, and Flour under Food and 
Food Stuffs above. 
Wines into U.S.A., reductions on, from France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Portugal, 41b 
Wood, see that title under Raw Materials above. 


proposed by Mr. 


Duties and Taxes—(continued) : 
Statistics, see that title. 
Tariffs : 
Australian : 
Protectionist Association of Victoria dn, 3b 
Results on the boot trade, 1oga 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, resolution on, 3b 
Dingley: 
Imports under, 85a, 127b 
Result to British wall-paper trade, 158a 
Disadvantages of retaliation in dealing with those 
directed against British trade, 144a 
Disadvantages of protection for fighting foreign, 66a 
Foreign tariffs aimed at the world at large, not at 
England in particular, 65b, 66a 
Imposed by landlords and capitalists for their private 
benefit, 95a 
and Legislature, 156b 
McKinley : 
Effect on tinplate exports, 138a 
Imports into U.S.A. under, 85a 
Increase of wages since, 98a 
Manufacture of tinplates at time of, 138a 
Preferential, see Preference. 
Remarks of President of Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants on, 88b 
Wars: 
Canada and Newfoundland, 153a 
France and Italy, 83b, 155a 
France and Portugal, 153a 
France and Spain, 153a 
France and Switzerland, 83b, 153a 
Germany and Hayti, 153a 
Germany and Spain, 153a 
Germany and Russia, 83b, 106a, 153a 
Wilson, reference, 85a 
‘“*The Duty on Flour,” 108 a-b 


Eastern Morning News on importation of seed cake from 
Germany, 132b 
Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal Co. Ltd. : 
Flourishing state of, 145a, 150, 151 
Reference, 150a 
‘Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade,” by Rt. Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour, M.P., reviewed, 58-59, 65a-66a, 129a 
‘* The Economy of Truth,” 116a-b 
Economist : 
on Canadian opinion of Preference, 57b, 58a 
on Old-age Pensions, 5a 
Reference, 144b, 150b 
Edgeworth, Francis Ysidro, M.A., D.C.L. : 
Manifesto in favour of Free Trade, 25a, 27b-28a 
Reference, 127a 
“edinburgh Review, reference, 164a 
Education : 
Lack of technical, 147b 
Need for commercial and technical, 147a 
‘‘ The Effect of Protective Tariffs,” 74-75 
Elections : 
Argyllshire, 41a, 48a 
Barnard Castle, 1a 
Chorley, 128a 
Dulwich, 162b, 168b 
Germany, 138b-139a 
Lewisham, 162b, 168b 
Rochester, 80a 
St. Andrews, 72a 
Ellice, Captain C. E., M.P.: 
Political opinions of, 72a 
Successful candidate at St. Andrews election, 72a 
Elliott, Hon. Arthur, M.P. : 
on Difficulties of reversing Free-trade policy, 112a 
Inquiry as to meaning of Bristol Speeches, 131a 
Resignation, 72a 
Emigration, suggested development, 16a 
Engel, Herr, *‘ Condition of the Working classes in 1844,” by, 123b 
Elvington, Lord, joins Free Food League, 112a 
‘‘Excess of Imports’”’ from Blue-book on Fiscal Inquiry, 66a-b 
Exports : 
Australian, average output of flour, 108b 
British: 
Apparent decline per head due to fall in value of money, 
103b 
Cables, January, 1902, 26a 
to Canada : 
Decline arrested by Preference, 4oa 
Increase not entirely due to Preference, 168a 
Causes for increase of, since repeal of the Corn Laws, 24b 
Coal : 
Object and use of, 148b 
Value of, 1b-2a 
Comparison with imports, 27a 
Cycles: 
to Colonies, reasons for increase, 159b 
Reasons for general decrease, 159b 
Destruction in import trade would result in falling off of, 
97a 
Bot cer cara 5 on account of Franco-German War, 
26b 
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Exports—(continued) : 
British—(continued) : 
Excess of imports over, causes for, and balance by 
earnings of shipping trade, 68-69 

Fall in prices, 162a 

Fallacy of Mr. Chamberlain’s calculations exposed by 
Mr. Asquith, 99b-100a 

Galvanised sheets, great Colonial demand, 157a 

Growth of, in proportion to growth of country, 65b 

Increase, 57a-b, 158b, 163b 

Increase in price of, since 1881, 1o6b 

Machinery, 2a 

Manufactures to U.S.A., 1902, 8a 

Not the first consideration of industry, 42b-43a 

Paper, decrease, 148a 

Pianos to New South Wales less than from Germany, 47b 

Proportion to protected and unprotected countries, 60a- 
74-75 

Reasons for slow growth of, 166b 

Ships, 2a 

Tinplate : 
Chiefly to foreign countries, 157a 
Increase, 60b 

Wall-paper to Germany, 
subsequent decline, 158b 

to U.S.A., decrease due to American possession of cheap 
coal, rob 

Value of, in connection with imports, 2a 

Woollen, decline, 48b 


Canadian: 
Iron, 97b 
Wheat, 108b 
Charts of, see that title. 
Excess of imports over, Bastiat on, 19a 
Exhaustion of national products by, 1b-2a 
Germany : 
of Finished goods, foreign competition prevented by 
cheapness of 58a 
Growth of accompanied by industrial distress, 2a 
Pianos to New South Wales greater than from Great 
Britain, 47b 
Rolled Wire, 1ozb 
Increase of employment with increase of, 126a 
Increase of imports dependent on number of, 133b 
Large export trade implies large import trade, 36a 
Methods of valuation, 26a 
‘‘Our Increasing Exports,” 16b 
Shipping recognised as, 107b-108a 
Statistics, see that title. 
U.S.A., cycles, reasons for large amounts of 187b, 159b 
Would be diminished by Retaliation, 74b 


increase 1892-1898, and 


** Facts about the German Cement Industry,” 64a 
‘The Farm Labourers and Their Visitor,” a dialogue, 87b-88a 
Farrer, Lord, reference, 24a 
Fatio, M., calculation on savings banks deposits, 75b 
‘* The Fear of Imports,” 27a-27b 
Fenwick, C., reference, 55b 
Fielding, Hon. William S. (Canadian Finance Minister) : 
No further Canadian tariff reduction to be made, 62b 
Reference, 110b 
Finance, London the centre of the world, 166a 
Finlay, Sir R., declares against taxation of food and preferential 
tariffs, but for retaliation, 1o4a 
First German Patent Linoleum works at Kopenick, bankruptcy 
of, 143a 
‘* First Steps in Political Economy,” 58a 
Fiscal Policy : 
‘Dumping ” would be stopped by change of, 45a 
Evil effect of proposed changes on the cotton trade, 20a-21b 
Imperial Federation not to be attained by, 74a 
Motion in favour of, 120b 
Old Age Pensions to result from, 44b 
Preference, see that title. 
Proposed reforms would ultimately lead to taxation of raw 
. materials, 133a 
Protection, see that title. 
Resolutions against proposed changes of: 
Birmingham Trades Council, 160a 
Committee of National Liberal Federation at Acton, 
144a 
aes Companies’ Trades Unions at Birmingham, 


2a 
Ree Cobden Club, 144a . 
° Glasgow Trade Council, 48a 
Leeds Chamber of Commerce, 120b 
Leicester Trades Union Congress, 64b 
Manchester Conference of Labour Organisation, 32a 
Newcastle Conference of Co-operators and Trades 
Unionists, 48a 
Yorkshire Conference at Leeds, 24a 

Reciprocity, see that title. 

Resolution by Council of Central and Associated Chambers 
of Agriculture in favour of reconsideration and reform, 
168a 

Retaliation, see that title. 

Wages to be increased by changes of, 44b 

‘* The Fiscal Inquiry,” 59-61 


“ Fiscal Reform and the Boot Trade,” 1oga-110a 
Fisher, R. C., exposure in Zimes of Mr. Chamberlain's misquota- 
tion of Cobden, 114 
Flensburg, Consul (Malneo) consular report on trade of Sweden, 
lila 
Flour, see Corn, Wheat and Flour under Food and Food Stuffs. 
Flour Milling, see under Trade. 
Food and Food Stuffs : 
Average weekly amounts purchased by the working classes, 
102b 
Bread, probable increase of price, 4oa 
Cost and gain to workmen under Protection, 88a-89a 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal for taxation on, 84b-85a 
Canada the chief colonial supplier, rb 
Confectionery prices to be raised, 48a 
Corn, Wheat, and Flour: 
Corn Law, state of country changed since, 45b 
Decrease in price of British in last fifty years, 4b 
Price of and the Corn duties, 129b, 154b-155 
Sources of supply, 156a-b 
Sufficiency of Canadian supply, 156 
Duties on, see under Duties and Taxes. 
Exports, see that title. 
Flour, see Corn, Wheat, and Flour above. 
Bimatss 
Plums, ‘‘ dumping” of German in England, 52b 
Statistics, see that title. 
Subsidies, 151 
Imports, see that title. 
Jam, price probably to be increased, 20a 
Prices’ 
Evil effect of increase of, in Northumberland, 24a 
Increased price and tax on food, 28a 
Not to be increased, 28b 
Probable effect of Protection on price of, 4a 
Small importance of Colonial supply, 6a-7b 
Statistics, see that title. 
Sugar: 
Brussels Convention, see that title. 
Effect of prices on allied industries, 12a 
Evil result of Colonial Preference, 28a 
Fallacy of considering as a food, 100a 
Price increased, 20a 
Prices of confectionery to be raised on account of 
abolition of bounties, 48a 
Sugar,Convention Bill, see under Bills of Parliament. 
Supply in time of war, 163a 
ears 
Fallacy of considering as a food, 100a 
Russian retaliation in probable, 48b 
Wheat, see Corn, Wheat, and Flour above. 
“* Footwear,” 123a 
Forckenbeck, Herr, reference, 49b 
Foreign Investments and Securities : 
Decrease in amount of capital placed in, 166b 
History of, 166b 
Increase, 66b 
Interest on increased, 69a 
Rate of, 69b 
Foreign Opinion : 
Germany, 167a 
U.S-ASS 1674 
“Foreign Trade and the Money Market,’ paper on, read by Felix 
Schuster at Institute of Bankers, 166-167 
Forster, Arnold, see Arnold-Forster. 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, M.P: 
Contends that taxes be paid into revenue and not levied for 
personal advantage, 96a 
on India and Retaliation and Preference, 178a 
Speech at Bristol, 132a, 136a 
Fox, Wilson, investigation into wages of agricultural labourers, 4b 
Foxwell, Henry Somerton, M.A., reference, 4oa 
France: 
Chart showing value of manufactured goods exported from, 93 
Colonial trade, 60b 
Condition of silk trade in, 122b 
Effect of protection on the condition of the people, 129a 
Exports, see that title. 
Franco-German War, effect on British export trade, 26b 
Imports, see that title. 
Prices of food raised by import duties, 99a 
Tariff wars with Italy and Switzerland, 83a 
Thrift, of working classes, 75b 
Trade, see that title. 
Wages, see that title. 
Frankfurt Electrical Machinery Co., losses, 43a 
Frankfurter Zeitung : 
on the German cement trade, 64a 
on the Retrogression of the German linoleum trade, 142b- 


1434 
‘¢ Free Food and Free Trade,” 138a 
Free Food League meeting at Queen's Hall, 139a, 144b 
Free Trade: 
Attitude of, towards Retaliation, 130b-131b 
Bastiat on, 18b-19a 
British: 
Advantages, 9a, 41b-42a, 66b, 83a ~ 
expenditure of Capital reduced by, 22a 
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Free Trade —(continued) : 
British—(continwed) : 
Charge of inconsistency brought by Mr. 
against Free Traders, 94b 
Disadvantages, 83a 
Effects of scheme on agricultural labourers’ food expendi- 
ture, 81a 
and the Engineering Industry, 92b 
Imperial Federation to be obtained by, 3b 
Increase of exports under, 57a-b 
Increase of imports under, 2b 
Increase of purchasing power of money under, 39b 
Miners’ Federation vote againt alteration of policy 96a 
Old Age Pensions more possible under, than under Pro- 
tection, 28a 
Policy of Peel ascribed by Mr. 
famine, 123b 
Power to reduce taxation under, goa 
Prosperity of England due to, 98a 
Railway traffic increased under, 140b 
Remission of taxation under, 89a 
Resolution in favour of by the Isle of Wight Liberal 
Unionist Association, 168a 
Results of adoption of, 124a-b 
and Retaliation, 83a 
Sheffield’s prosperity under, 163b 
condition of Shipping under, 9a, 86a-87a 
and Starvation, 56a, 151b 
Successes of, 35a 
Trade prosperity under, 151a 
Ultimate success of, predicted by Mr. Courtney, 96a 
condition of Working classes under, 3a 
Denmark, advance in under system of free imports, 111b 
General principle of retaliation not opposed to, I31a 
Industrial Legislation not opposed to principles of g5a-b 
‘“‘Free Trade and ‘Free Labour,’ ” 94b 
‘‘Free Trade and International Finance,” 
‘“‘The Free Trade Position,” 3a-b 
‘““Free Trade or Protection,” pamphlet in circulation in S.W, 
Norfolk, 137b 
‘Free Trade Railways and the Growth of Commerce,” by Joseph 
Rowntree, 24b 
‘Free Trade and Thrift,” 75-76 
Free Trade Union, list of publications of, 56b 
‘‘The Free Trade View Leaflet,” outline and exposure of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme in, 84b 
French Cobden Club, resolution against Mr..° 
policy, 144a 
French Matchmakers’ Federation of Pantin and Aubervilliers, 136b 
Frentzel’s Linoleum Firm at Weberswalde, bankruptcy of, 143a 
de Fries, F. W., Hemer and Co., Messrs., low state of, 43a 
Fruit, see that title under Foods and Food Stuffs. 
Fuller-Acland-Hood, Sir Alexander, Bart., M.P., references, 88a, 
112a 
Furness, Sir Christopher, M.P., J.P., D.L., on effects of free 
imports on shipping, 9a 


Chamberlain 


Chamberlain to Irish 


166-167 


Chamberlain’s 


‘* GAIN or Loss; an Inquiry into the Woollen and Worsted Trade,” 
published by the Yorkshire Ninety-mile Club, 135b 
Gamman, R., on prices of bread, 16b 
Geake, C., on Mr. Chamberlain and the corn duty, 32a 
Gee, H. S., on state of iron trade and proposed changes of fiscal 
policy, 160b 
George, Lloyd, see Lloyd-George. 
‘‘The German Agricultural Labourer,” by a fellow of the Royal 
Economic Society, 118a-119b, 136b 
‘¢A German Economist on Mr. Balfour’s Pamphlet,” 103b 
The Germania Linoleum Company at Bietighein, financial position 
of, 143a 
Germany: 
““The Burden of Pauperism in Germany,” 
and Canada: 
British attitude, 5a 
White paper respecting, published, 56a 
“Dumping,” see that title. 
Exports, see that title. 
and Great Britain: 
Colonial Preference would not influence relations to any 
extent, Ib 
Comparison of pauperism, 148a 
Establishment of firms in England, 8b 
as a Rival to British trade in South Africa, 139a-140a 
Imports, see that title. 
Manufactures, see that title. 
Prices of food raised by import duties, 99a 
Prison-made goods in, 143a 
Protection : 
Crisis in cement trade due to, 74b 
Results of, on the iron trade, 98b 
effect of protecting Timber industry on coal mining, 1o1a 
Reichstag, declaration of, 1900, as to application of tariff to 
British Empire, 5b 
Results of tariff war with Russia, 83b 
Shipping, see that title. 
Trade: 
Chart showing value of manufactures exported from, 93 
Compared by Mr, Chamberlain with that of Great Britain, 
b 


148-149 


9 
Condition of, 16b, 122b, r24b 


Germany—(continued) : 
Trade—(continued) : 
Consumption of horses and dogs due to depression, 9b 
Depression, 43a 
‘‘ Dumping,” see that title. 
English i iron and steel trade not ruined by, 2b 
Probable collapse of Kartel system, 156b 
Mercantile Marine, depression, 128b 
State of linoleum trade in, 142b-143a 
See also under Exports, Imports, Manufactures, and 
Trade. 
Working Classes : 
Condition of under Protection, 3a, gb, 128a 
Cost of living, 98a, 138b 
Prosperity, 4oa 
Wages, see that title. 
Weavers’ long hours, 4ia 
““ Germany’s Foreign Trade” 
Herr Gothein’s work on the wall- -paper inidastsge in;53b.. 2 
Reference, 64a 
Giffen, Sir Robert, K.C.B., F.R.S.: 
on Amount to be allowed annually on account of income 
from foreign investments, 66b 
Board of Trade memoranda by, 105b-106a 
on Earnings of sailing vessels, 141 
Figures published by, showing increase in the wealth of the 
people, 94a 
5s. the amount of corn duty necessary to obtain the desired 
results, 163a 
“‘Use of Imports and Export Statistics 
Reference, 69a 
Ginsburg, Dr., articles on shipping and protection, 148a 
Gladstone: 
Rt. Hon. Herbert John, M.P.: 
Speech at Blythe, 168a 
Victory for retaliation is a victory for Protection, 1o4a 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart: 
on Influence of steam on trade, 24b 
References, 114b, 124b 
Glasgow : 
Conference of Co-operators, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man on, 64b 
Contract in Burmah secured by merchant of, on account of 
free imports, 152b 
Flourishing state of, 33b 
Meeting of Scotch Manufacturing Confectioners, prices of 
confectionery to be raised, 48a 
Speech by Lord Provost of, 92b 
Glasgow Herald : 
on the Absurdity of taking year 1872 as a basis for com- 
parison of trade, 125a 
Challenges Mr. Chamberlain’s statements, g1b 
Glasgow Incorporated Weaving, Dyeing, and Printing College, 
reference, 147b 
Glasgow Trade Council, resolution against proposed changes, 
48a 
Glass Bottle Trade, see under Trade, British. 
Glossop, William, supports plea for duty on foreign seed Gils, 
142b 
Gloves, eae under Manufactures. 
Goatacre Labourers’ meeting, 45b 
von der Goltz, Baron: 
on the Position of rural labourers in Germany, 118a-119a 
on Wages in Germany, I46a 
Gonner, Professor, manifesto in favour of Free Trade, 27b-28a 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., K.C., M.P.: 
on Need for better instruction of the people, I12za 
Opposition withdrawn on Mr. Balfour’s declaration that there 
would be no tax on food, 88b 
Reference, I2zIa 
Goschen, Rt. Hon. Lord, P.C., M.A., LL.D., Dicle Bao 
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Cobden Club’s protest against, 55-56 
Colonial on British goods to be irrespective of reciprocity, 16a 
Colonial Opinion, see that title. 
Disadvantages, 3b, 35a 
Effects of on Imperial Federation, 92a 
Foreign Opinion, see that title. 
granted by New Zealand, details of, 153b 
Outline of arguments for, by Sydney Buxton, M.P., 122b 
** Preferential Tariffs and British Trade,” see that title. 
‘‘ Preferential Tariffs in South Africa,” 51b-52a 
“Preferential Trading in the Past,” 28a 
Promises of colonies, 126a-b 
a means of Retaliation and protection of colonies, 43a-b 
Results to be expected from, 96a 
Sacrifice of Colonial fiscal independence necessary for, 33a 
South African adoption of, 51b-52a 
evil effect of, on Sugar and Timber, 28a 
Taxation of food and raw material necessary for, 5ob, 82b 
at present Unacceptable, 7oa 
U.S.A. would be more affected than Germany, 1b 
‘Preferential Tariffs and British Trade”: 
I. The Fear of Imperts, 6-7 
II. The Fear of Imports—Materials Raw and other, 14 
Ill. The Fear of Imports: Manufactured materials and 
plant—domestic materials, 22-23 
IV. The Fear of Imports: Luxuries and Miscellaneous 
Articles: A Summary, 30-31 
V. How we pay for our Imports—The Payment by 
Goods, 38-39 
VI. How we pay for our Imports—The Payment by 
Services, 46-47 
Vil SS Ries of interest: 
Materials, 54-55, 62 
VIII. ‘‘ Ties of Interest”: Where British Trade is Done, 63 
“‘ Preferential Tariffs in South Africa,” 51-52 
“Preferential Trading in the Past,” 28a 
‘The Present Position and Future Prospects of British Trade in 
South Africa,” Blue-book issued by Mr. Henry 
Birchenough, 139b 
Price, Langford Lovell, F.R., M.A., F.S.S., letter on fiscal 
proposals, 25a 
“‘ Professor Ashley on ‘ The Tariff Problem,’” by Edwin Cannan, 
41-472 
“Profits of German Industries in-1g03,’’ 168b 
‘‘The Progress of the Nation,’ by Mr. Porter, description of the 
working classes in, 123b 
‘‘ The Proposed Gamble in Food,” 1ob-11a 
Protection : 
and Agriculture in Great Britain and Germany, 145-146 
Antagonistic to Preference and Retaliation, 167a 
British ; 
Cost of living would be increased by, 92b 
Demonstration against at Peckham Rye, 32a 
Effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for, on Germany, 119b 
Expected results, 143b 
not needed to stop import of luxuries and miscellaneous 
goods, 30 
not needed for Iron and Steel trade, 53 
probable effect in London, 151b 
not needed for Nail trade, 20a 
Old Age Pensions more possible under Free Trade, 28a 
Colonial Opinion, see that title. 
Foreign Opinion, see that title. 
Outline of argument for, by Sydney Buxton, M.P., 132b 
Probable effect on Price of Food and Wages, 4a 
Resolutions against at Yorkshire Conference at Leeds, 24a 
Scotland not desirous for, 33b-34a 
and Shipping, 86a-87a 
and Working Classes, 29a 
Chinese, 73b 
Definition of term, 96a 
Disadvantage of for fighting foreign tariffs, 66a 
Disadvantages to home country, 61a 
‘‘Dumping”’ a result of, 12b-13b 
Evils of and danger of trusts resulting from, 85a-b 
no strong Fleet created under, 148a 
Foreign progress under, 135 a-b 
French: 
Effect on the condition of the people, 128a 
Loss of silk trade through, 72b 
German: 
Crisis in cement trade under due to, 74b 
Effect on the well-being of the people, 128a 
In Glove manufacture an injury to trade, 41b 


The Taxation of Food and 


Protection—(continued) : 
German—(continued) : 
effect on Mercantile Marine, 128b 
Result of recent elections a protest against, 138b 
Results, 98b 
Increase of imports under, 27b, 133b 
Large amount of British trade with protected countries, 74b 
Poverty and destitution under after the Napoleonic wars, 133b 
Prosperity of Protectionist countries according to Mr. 
Chamberlain, 125b 
‘Railways and Protection,” 140b Pe 
and Retaliation, 83a, 92b, 96a, 131a 
Russian, and employment, 140b 
Russo-German Tariff war cited as benefit of retaliation, 106a 
disadvantages to Shipping, 148a 
Sweden, prosperity of country not due to, 111a-b 
Tendency of Tariffs to increase under, 127a 
Trades Unions as aspecies of, 94b-95a 
(URSA 2 
Causes and effects, 43b 
Results and disadvantages, 41b-42a 
condition of Working Classes under, 3a 
‘¢ Protection and the Paper Trade,” 108b 
“Protection in the Staple Trades,” 154a 
Protectionist Association of Victoria, resolution as to preference, 
3b 
** Protectionist ‘ Prosperity ’ in Sweden,” 111a-b 
Pulsford, Edward, ‘‘ Commerce and the Empire,” by, 154a 
Punch, reference, 164a 


Quarterly Review on ‘‘ dumping,” 21b 
Queen’s Speech, February, 1342, quoted from, 123b 


R. R. SLOMAN STEAMSHIP Co., Hamburg, bad state of, 43a 
Radical party and reform, 52b 
‘‘Railway Men and Protection,” by Richard Bell, M.P., 29a-b 
“¢ Railways and Protection,” 140b 
Ranks, Messrs., flour mill established in London, 146b 
Raw Material : 
Cacutchouc, source of supply, 14b 
Coal : 
Decrease of British exports to U.S.A. due to American 
possession of cheap, 1ob 
Exhaustibility of, 1b-2a 
Germany : 
Depression, 43a i 
Effect of protection of timber industry on, 1o1a 
Supply of to Colonies, 86b 
Value asan export, 1b-2a 
Copper, source of supply, 14b 
Cotton, source of supply, 14a-b 
Definition of term, 7ob 
Difficulties of defining, 37b 
Exports, see that title. 
Importance of manufactures as, 15a 
Imports, see that title. 
Iron Ore: 
Exhaustibility of, 2a 
Source of supply, 14b 
Lead, exhaustion, 1b 
Pig-iron, Australian bounties on, 156b 
Timber : 
Evil effect of Colonial preference on, 28a 
Source of supply, 14b 
Tin, exhaustion, 1b 
United Kingdom chiefly dependent on foreign countries 
for, 26b 
Wool from Buenos Ayres worked by Belgians and other 
kinds superseded by, 147a-b 
Rea, Russell, M.P., ‘‘ The New Fiscal Policy in its relation to 
the Shipping Frade,” by, 77-78, 86-87 
Read, Clare Sewell, J.P., M.P, tos. corn duty necessary to 
obtain desired result, 163a 
Reading Iron Co., Pa., U.S.A., reduction of wages, 164a 
Reciprocity : 
Great Britain with U.S.A., a greater benefit to Canada than 
Colonial Preference, 28b 
Colonial Preference on British goods to be irrespective of, 16a 
‘“Reduced Wages in the United States,” 164 
‘‘ Referendum,” practice of advocated by Mr. Chamberlain, 137a 
Reid : 
Rt. Hon. George Houston, M.P.:. 
that Canadian tariff should be reduced for British goods, 
64b 
on Concestinen made to Great Britain, 112b 
in Favour of Free Trade, 56b 
Opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 122a 
Political opinions of, 79b 
Reduction of Australian tariffs urged by, 79a 
Re-elected Leader of the Opposition of the Common- 
wealth, 49a-b ; 
on Sentiments of Australian Free Traders, 96a 
Reference, 24a 
Sir R. T., K.C., M.P., on corn duties and Old Age Pensions, 
24a 
Renshaw, Sir Charles B., Bart., M.P., reference, 24a 
Renwick, G., M.P., letter from Mr, Chamberlain, 72a , 
Republic Iron and Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A., certain 
works of closed, 158a 
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Retaliation : 
Antagonistic to Preference and Protection, 167a 
British : 
Chances of success, 132a 
Disadvantages of in dealing with tarifts against British 
trade, 144a 
Exports would be diminished by, 74b 
Outline of arguments for by Sydney C. Buxton, M.P., 122b 
Possibilities for development of, 87a 
would reduce Russian duties, 73b 
Definition of, from Free Trade and Protectionist point of view, 
83a 
Forces which make not for free trade but protection, 131a 
The Free Food League on, 133a 
Italy and France, 153a 
Nota policy to be considered in general terms, but a question 
of the particular case, 139a 
Opinion of critics on, 84b 
Policy of, necessarily leads to Protection, 96a 
Practised by Russia and Switzerland against Germany, 106b 
Preference a means of, 44a-b 
Russian, 48b, 76 
U.S.A. to be expected from in event of preference on Canadian 
produce, 98b 
‘Retaliation and Common Sense,” 83a 
** Retaliation and Preference,” 67 
**Retaliation and Sugar,” 76b 
““Return of Merchant Shipping,” by Sir Alfred Bateman, 87a 
Revenue : 
Effect on of remission of duty on sugar and tea, 81a 
Increase, I6a 
Result on Exchequer by Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 85a 
The Rheinische Linoleum Co. at Hamburg, financial position, 143a 
Rhodes, Rt. Hon. Cecil John, reference, g2a 
Rhodes, Freeman and Co., Messrs., letter to Standard on Barley 
tax and Brewing Industry, 120a 
Ring, G. A., ‘‘ The Farm Labourer and their Visitor,” by, 87a-88a 
Ripon, Marquess of, at Bradford, 152a 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles Thomson, M.P. : 
on Colonial Preference, 88a 
on Duties on tea and sugar as war taxes, tora 
on Fallacy of treating remission of sugar and tea duties as a 
set-off to new taxes, 89a 
Joins Free Food League, toga 
Resignation, 72a 
Speeches : 
at Croydon, 152a, 156b, ‘160a 
at Thornton Heath, 144a 
References, 1b, 57a, 88a, 96a, 106b, 161a, 168a 
Robertson, Edmund, K.C., M.P., speech at Dover, 163b 
Robson, W. S., M.P.: 
Attempt to raise debate on the fiscal question, 32a 
on Position of the Tory Party, 72a 
Rochester, Dean of, see Hole, Very Rev. S. R., D.D. 
Rochester election, 80a 
Ross, Hon. G. W., LL,D., on Canadian Preference, 48a 
Rosebery, Earl of : 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 96a 
on Fallacy of treating remission of sugar and tea duties as a 
set-off to new taxes, 89a 
Speeches : 
at Edinburgh, 163 
in South London, 151b 
on Taxation of bread, tea and sugar, 1o1a 
References, 99a, 106b, 128a, 168a 
Rothschild, Baron, opposed to food taxes, 152a 
Rowntree: 
Joseph, ‘‘ Free Trade Railways and the Growth of Commerce,”’ 
24b 
Seebohm, reference, r54a 
Royal Commission on Exhaustion of coal supplies, 1b-2a 
Royal Statistical Office*in Prussia, figures as to income tax and 
statistics, 168b 
Royal Statistical Society, reference, 148a 
Rubow, Dr. W., monograph on social and agrarian conditions in 
Schwessin, 118a 
““* Ruined ’ British Industries,” I. The Pianoforte Trade, 47b 
Runciman, Walter, M.P., article on tramp shipping, 148a 
Russia : 
Brussels Sugar Convention disadvantageous to, and retalia- 
tion to be expected, 48b 
Exports, see that title. 
Imports, see that title. 
Protection and employment in, 140b 
Results of tariff war with Germany, 83b 
Retaliation : 
against Germany for raising tariff, 106b 
against Great Britain, 76b 


St. ANDREWS election, 72a 

Salisbury 
Marquess of (late), reference, 33a 
Marquess of, reference, 144a 

Salt, British competition in Germany, 47b 

Samuel, Herbert L., M.P., values of commerce according to 
prices of 1873, 26b 

Sanger, C. P., manifesto in favour of Free Trade, 27b-28a 


Savings Banks : 
Deposits : 
Limited by law in Great Britain and France, 75b 
as Signs of thrift, 75-76 
Statistics, see that title. 
Table showing rate of interest and limits in different 
countries, 75b 
Schele, Mr. (Consul at Helmstad) report on trade in Sweden, 
ria 
Schuster, Felix : 
on Advantages of Free Trade to England, ga, 16a 
Paper on Foreign trade and the money market read by, at 
Institute of Bankers, 166-167 
Schwann, Charles Ernest, M.P., on French Protection, 72b 
Scotland : 
Not desirous of Protection, 33b-34a 
See also Glasgow. 
Scotsman on Colonial Preference and taxation of raw material, 34a 
Scott : 
A. H., on soap industry, 148a-b 
W. R., manifesto in favour of Free Trade, 27b-28a 
Mr. (Canadian Secretary of State), on Canadian preference, 
oa 
Scottish Liberal Association and Liberal League, formation of 
joint committee, 32a 
Scottish Liberal Free Trade Committee, formation of, 32a 
Seddon, Rt. Hon. Richard John, P.C., M.H.R., LL.D. : 
on Colonial Preference, 130b, 136a, 153b 
on Export of gold, 46a 
reply to Manchester Meat Retailers’ Association, 48a 
References, 74b, 146b, 148a 
See, Sir John, reference, 121b 
Seeley, Major, M.P. : 
Speech at Isle of Wight, 144a 
Reference, 1oga 
Selborne, Earl of, at Edinburgh, 160a 
Shackleton, D. J., M.P., reference, 55b 
Sheffield : 
Prosperity under Free Trade, 163b 
Statistics of House Property and Population, see under 
Statistics. 
Shenango Iron and Steel Co., Wheatland, Pa., U.S.A., closed, 158a 
Shipbuilding : 
Free Trade and British Shipbuilding, 136b 
See also under Shipping. 
Shipping : 
British : 
Atlantic Combine not feared by, 148a 
Capture of U.S. trade by, 77b 2 
Development in excess of that of any other nation, 65b 
Earnings of, 68a-69a 
Effects of free imports on, ga 
under Free Trade, Protection and Retaliation, 86a-87a 
Importance of, 68b, 77a-b 
Payment for imports by services of, 46b 
Protection disadvantageous to, 148a 
Superior to that of other countries, 76-77 
Exports, see that title. 
German : 
Depression, 43a 
Fastest ocean steamships owned by Germany, 77-78 
Subsidies, 167b 
German subsidies compared with British subventions, 145b, 
167b, 168a ‘ 
Rates paid and speed of various lines, 167b 
Statistics, see that title. 
Tonnage, cause for increase to foreign share entered and 
cleared at British ports, 77b-78a 
Shipping World, article on British shipbuilding quoted, 105a-b 
Shoes, see Boot and Shoe Trade Manufactures. 
Sidgwick, Henry, M.A., Litt. D., references, 113b, 127a 
Siegen Chamber of Commerce on “‘ dumping,” 58a 
Sifton, Clifford (Canadian Minister of the Interior) ;: 
on Canada and Preference, 160b 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 121a-b 
Silk Trade, see under Trade. : 
Singer Manufacturing Co., established at Kilbowie and Paisley, 
8b, 163b 
“Sir Wilfrid Lauder as Free Trader,” 36a-b 
Slate Trade, see under Trade. 
Smart, William, D. Phil., LL.D., manifesto of in favour of Free 
Trade, 27a-28a 
Smith: 
Peeecadeny: 
Correction of mistake in opinion of w 
Reference, ga 
Armitage, manifesto in favour of Free Trade, 27b-28a 
Professor Goldwin, D.C.L., letter on Canadian opinion of 
proposed changes in fiscal policy, 36b-37a 
H. Llewellyn, references, 39b, 59b 
Sydney, words of on a Free Trade leaflet of the old days, 
164a 
Sir Swire, J.P.: 
“on Need for commercial and technical education, 147a 
on state of British wool trade, 147a - 
W.A.; on free importation of machinery, 92b 
Social Science Union (Germany), meeting of, 119b 
Somerset Coal Co., Penn., U.S.A., reduction of wages, 164b 
Sonnenschein, A., letter on Austrian poverty, r49b 
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South Africa : 
Adoption of Preferential tarffis, 51b-52a 
See also Colonies. 
South African Customs Union, preference given by, 122a 
South African War, effect on foreign investments, 166b 
South German Silk Works Co., Offenbach, losses, 16b 
South Shore Railroad at Marquette, Mich., U.S.A., reduction of 
wages, 164b 
South Wales: 
Condition of tinplate industry, 138a-b 
‘““The Decaying South Wales Steel Trade,” 150-151 
Tinplate works at Lanelly managed by Sir John J. Jenkins, 
157a 
Spectator : 
Article by Mr. Haldane on the comparative growth of British 
and German trade, 106b 
Reference, 26a 
Spencer: 
Herbert, and Protection, 132b 
Barly ahGaeb@.yn Olay ale ls ons 
on Duties on tea and sugar as war taxes, [06a 
on Fallacy of treating remission of salt and tea duties as 
a set-off to new taxes, 89a 
References, 96a, 97a, 106b 
Spicer, Albert, on Paper manufacturer, 148b, 152a-b 
Spitty Works at Loughor, built and managed by Sir John J. 
Jenkins, 157a 
Standard : 
on Argyllshire election, 41a, 48a 
on Barnard Castle election, ta 
on Canadian Preference, 66b 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals and the Unionist Party, 32a 
Very Rev. S. R. Hole’s letter to, quoted from, 64b 
and subsequently proved a forgery, 72a 
n ‘‘ Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade,” by Mr. Balfour, 
58-59 
on St. aceewe election, 72a 
letter from Mr. A. Sonnenschein on poverty in Austria, 149b 
Tables of British Exports to Europe and colonies sent to by 
Mr. D.A. Thomas, 1o5b 
on United States’ population, 37a 
References, 28b, 4oa, 88a-b, 136a, 160a 
Star Corn Millers’ Society, Oldham, meeting of, 111b 
Starvation and Free Trade, 151b 
Statist: 
Articles as to sources of corn supply, 156a 
Admits disturbing influence of the war on home trade, 143b 
on the Revival of foreign trade in cycles, 104b 
Statistics on the output of linoleum firms, 142b 
Statistics : 
Bankers’ clearing house returns, 1861, 1881, 1902, 4ob 
Bankruptcies in England and Wales, 1893, 1902, 1891, 1901, 
163b 
British Oversea Trade, 35 
British Savings in Savings Banks, Building Societies, Friendly 
Societies, Co-operative Societies and Trade Unions, 76b 
Colonists’ purchases, 1902, per head, 18a 
Dairy Produce, see under Food and Food Stuffs below. 
Dividends, 1902-3 compared with r1go1-2, 154b 
Duties and Taxes: 
Comparison of for countries and colonies by means of 
index numbers, 73a-b 
Corn and Wheat : 
Great Britain, results of, gb, 10a 
Italy, 4b 
Cotton into Russia, 73b 
Food and Raw Materials, 11a 
Income, see Income Tax below. 
Meat in Great Britain, results, roa, 55a 
into New Zealand, results, 153b 
Results of, on foreign food and manufacture, 45b 
Tinplates into U.S.A., 85b 
Emigration from United Kingdom, 1861, 1881, 1902, 4ob 
Experts: 
Austria-Hungary, China and Earthenware to U.S.A., 
1897-1903, 127b 
British : 
1801-1901, 57a 
1801-31, 1831-41, 1841-51, 1851-1902, 133a 
1805-40, 1842, 1845, 1850, 1875, 124a 
1861, 1881, 1902, gob, g1b 
1873-1902,‘at prices of 1873, 26b 
1891, 1896, 1901, 68b 
IQCI-3, 127b 
* 1902, 15, 22, 23, 31, 39b, 47a, 65b 
1902, 1903, I 
1903, 158b 
July 1903, 26a 
Animals, 1902, 6, 39a 
from Bradford to U.S.A., 1901, 1902, 73b-74a 
Brass Goods: 
1887, 1893, 1897, 1897-1901, 1902, 94a 
1892-7, and 1897-1902, 94a 
‘To British Possessions and Colonies : 
1886-9, 1896-1900, 1o5b 
1896-8, 1899, 1902, 1c5b 
1886-1890, 1896-1900, 1ob 
1902, 63a 
To Canada, increase under Preference, 167b 


Statistics—(continued) : 
Exports—(continued) : 
British—(continued) : 
China and Earthenware to Australia, 1902, 103a 
Cost, freight and selling price, 26a 
Cutlery and Hardware, 1877-1902, 48b 
to Europe, 1886-90, 1896-1900, 10b, 105b 
Excess over Imports, 1902, 47a 
Excess of Imports over: 
ist seven months of !Ig01, 1902, 1903, 69b 
For last ten years, 68a-b 
Excluding Coal: 
To British possessions, 1886-90, 1896-1900, 10b 
To Europe, 1886-90, 1896-1900, rob 
To Foreign Countries other than Europe, 1886- 
1890, 1896-1900, 10b 
To United States America, 1886-1890, 1896-1900, 
10b 
Food and Drink, 1902, 39a 
Food, Drink and Tobacco, 158b 
Food and Food Stuffs : 
1861, 1881, 1902, 4ob 
1902, 6b, 31 
Corn, grain, meal, and flour, 1902, 6 
Dairy Produce, 1902, 6 
Fish, 1902, 6 
Fruit and Vegetables, 1902, 6 
Groceries, 1902, 6 
Meat, 1902, 6 
Poultry and game, 1902, 6 
To Foreign Countries, 1902, 63a 
To Foreign Countries other than Europe, 1886-90, 
1896-1900, 10b 
Gold and Silver Bullion and Specie : 
1888-1902, 146b 
1902, 46a 
Goods previously imported, 1902, 31, 39b, 63a 
Home Produce, 1902, 1903, 133b 
Liquors, 7b, 31 
Luxuries, 1902, 30 
Manufactured Goods: 
1854, 1902, 60a 
1886-70, 1876-80, 1896-1900, 99b 
1871-75, 1898-1902, 99b 
Since 1882, 92a 
1899-1903, 99b - 
1g0I-2, 43b 
1902, 15 
1902-3, 16 
Apparel : 
1902, 39a 
1902, 1903, 16b 
To Belgium, 8a 
Boots and Shoes igo1, 1902, 1903, 101a, 132b 
Chemicals : 
1902, 39a 
1902, 1903, 16b 
1903, 158b 
China, Porcelain and Earthenware, 1898-1902, 


103a 
China and Earthenware to U.S.A: 
1897-1903, 127b 
1898-1902, 103a 
to Colonies, 1902, 8a 
1902, 15, 22 
Cottons: 
1877-1902, 48b 
IQOI-3, 127b 
1902-3, 16b, 122b 
1903, 158b 
Cutlery and Hardware, 1902, 1903, 16b 
Cycles : 
1897, 159b 
1897-99, 1900-1902, 1354 
1897-1903, 104a 
To British Colonies and possessions, 1893, 6, 
7, 1901, 2, 159b 
To Colonies, 135a 
To Foreign Protectionist Countries, 135a 
Earthenware and Glass: 
IQOI-3, 127b 
1902, 1903, 16b 
1908, 158b 
Equipages, 1902, 151b 
to European Protectionist Countries : 
1872, 1882, 1892, 1902, 125a 
Excluding ships, 1886, 1902, 125b 
January-June, 1900-3, 20a 
to Foreign Countries, 1902, 8a 
to France, 1902, 8a 
Galvanised sheets, 1902, 157b 
to Germany, 1902, 8a 
Glass : 
1898, 1902, 135a 
1898, 1902, 1875, 1902, 114a 
Hardware, 1902, 22, 23 
Hosiery, 1898-1902, 51a 
Including ships, Jan,-June, 1900-3, 20a 
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Statistics—(continued) : Statistics—(continued) : 
Exports—(continued) : Exports—(continued) : 
British—(continued) : British—(continued) : 

Iron and Steel : Trade returns, 1872, 1900, 1902, gia 
1870, 1898-1903, 134a, 184a To United States America : 
1991, 1902, 1903, 150a 1886-1890, 1890-1900, rob 
1901-3, 127b (898-1902, 106b 
1902, 15, 22 ; Irish and British Industries : 
1902, 1903, 16b 122b 1875-79, 1885-89, 1895-99, 105a 
1903, 158b IQOI, 1902, 1903, 122b 
Increase, 1901-3, 158b Canndian: 

Jewellery : 1902-3, 14sb 


1900-2, 135a 
1900, 1902, 129b 
to British Possessions, 1900, 1901, 1902, 122a 
to Foreign Countries, 1900, 1901, 1902, 122a 
Jute, 1902, 22 
Leather : 
1901-3, 127b 
1902, 22, 23 
1902, 1903, 16b 
1903, 158b 
Linen and textiles, 1902, 1903, 122b 
Linen Yarn, 1902, 15 
Machinery : 
1901-3, 127b 
1902, 22, 39a 
1902, 1903, 16b 


to Germany, 1901-1902, 5a 
to Great Britain, increase, 1902-3, 154b 
to United States, increase, 1902-3, 154b 
Colonies, Sugar, 1887, 1901, 147b 
France: 
China and Earthenware to United States America, 
1897-1903, 127b 
Home Produce, 1902, 1903, 133b 
1876, 1901, 60a 
Germany : 
1872, 1900, and 1902, gta 
1900-2, 106b 
to Canada: 
1890-1902, 67b 
1QOT-2, 5a 
China and Earthenware to United States America, 


a ae a 1897-1903, 127b 
aes oes 16b Manufactures, 59a, 60a, 65b 
1903, 168b to Russia, 1890-6, 106a 
Paper awe Stationery : to United States, 1898-1902, 106b 
1901-3, 127b Wall-paper, 1891, 1900, 158b 
1902, 30 Jamaica, Bananas to Great Britain and U.S.A., 151a 


United States America : 

Parcel Post, 1902, 39a 1872, 1900, 1902, gIa 

to Bisse 8a Se to Europe, increase, 1886-96, 1896-1990, Iob 

Ships : to Foreign Countries, increase, 1886-90, 1896-1900, 
IQOI-3, 127b° rob 
1902, 39a Home Produce, 1902, 1903, 133b 
1901-3 decrease, 158b Manufactures : 

Silk, 1902, 30 1860, 1901, 66a 


1902-3, 16b 


Soap, 1900, 148b 1901-2, 43b 
Steam Engines and Machinery, 97b cycles, 1897, 1354 bs ; 
Telegraphic Apparatus, 1902, 1903, 16b to United Kingdom, increase, 1886-90, 1896-1930, 1ob 
Textile Fabrics: Exports and Imports together : 
1902, 39a with foreign countries, 1902, 63a 
1902, 1903, 16b | with British Possessions, 1902, 63a 
1903, 158b Points to be observed in consideration of, 59b 
Tinplates : Food and Food Stuffs : 
1896, 1902, 138a Animals retained for home consumption, 1902, 6 
1902, 157b Bread prices, 16b 
Foreign Countries, United States excepted, | Corn, Grain, Meal and Flour: 
1887-90, 1892-3, 1895-6, 1898-1900, 1902, British consumption of foreign, colonial and home 
85b grown, 9b 
To United States America, 1872, 1882, 1892, Canadian wheat crop, 156a 
1902, I125a Prices: 
Wire, 1898, 1902, 114a, 115b, 134b 1842-1852, 155a 
Woodware : 1843-1847, 1848-1852, 129b 
1889, 1893, 1898, 1900, Iola 1845-1848, 1849-1853, 129b 
Wood, 1902, 22 1846, 1847-1848, 1853-1856, 129b 
1902, 1903, 16b 1861, 1881, 1902, 4ob 
Wall-papers to United States America, 1896- 1871, 1902, 1892-1901, 39b 
1902; 158a 1890-1897, 42a 
Watches, 1902, 30 1902, 155a-b 
Woollen and Worsteds: Production in England, 7a 
1877-1902, 48b Retained for home consumption : 
IQOI-3, 127b 1871, 1891, Ig01, 56a 
1902, 23 1902, 6 
1902, 1903, 16b Source of supply, 156a 
1903, 158b Cost to workmen’s family in quinquennial periods from 
Woollens increase, 1901-3, 158b 1877-1900 in United Kingdom and Germany, 78b 
1g02 5 ED Cost and gain on food of agricultural labourer, 88b 


Yarns, 1902, 39a 
Manufactures either used in domestic industries or 
as personal necessaries, previously imported, 


Dairy Produce: 
Prices, 1871, 1892-1901, 1902, 39b 
Retained for home consumption : 


1902, 23 

Manufactured material and Plant previously imported, cri EROS EQOEY-5OR 

Pp ae ae ted ¥ b Expenditure of agricultural labourer on food with and 
Bee Pelee eee eR ot without Mr. Chamberlain’s remissions of duty, 81a 


oe Nig aa Exports, see that title above. 
Coal ies Fish : 
oe ae Prices, 1871, 1892-1901, 1902, 39b 
Increase, 1902-3, 158b . eases for home consumption, 1902, 6 
ruit : 


Iron Ore, 1902, 1 

Jute, 1902, a ay Annual payment for foreign, 151a 

Miscellaneous, 1902, I Prices, 151a 

Bates : Pinon aie Retained for home consumption, 1902, 6 
Subsidies, 151a 


1898, 1900, 1902, 159a é 
2852. oz: od 4 German consumption of, 138b 


Steel, 153b Groceries : 
Wood, 1902, 14 . Retained for home consumption, 1871, 1891, 1991, 56a 
Wool, 1902, 14, 39a : 1902, 6 — 
To Russia, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria- Imports, see that title above. 
Hungary, and United States America, 1900-2, Meat: 
106b British consumption, 1902, 10a, 55a 


Seed Oils, 1898, 1900, 1902, 142b : Prices, 1871, 1892-1901, 1902, 39b 
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Statisties—(continued) : 
Food and Food Stuffs—(continued) : 
Meat—(continued) : 
Retained for home consumption : 
1871, 1891, 1901, 56a 
1902,6 | 
Poultry and game retained for home consumption, 1902, 6 
Sugar: 
Amount required yearly, 148a 
Consumption per head, 1840, 1903, 28a 
Dividends paid, September, roo1, 145a 
Quantities refined 1870, 1901, 147b 
Prices: 
1842, 28a 
1871, 1902, 1892-1901, 39b 
1883-1902, 142a 
Retained for home consumption, 1871, 1891, 1901,56a 
West Indian Production, r1b-12a 
Tea, prices, 1871, 1902, 1892-1901, 39b 
Vegetables retained for home consumption : 
1871, 1891, 1901, 56a 
1902, 6 
Wheat and meat, percentage charged in the average of 
the wholesale prices from 1803-1902, United Kingdom, 
Germany, U.S.A., 78b 
Foreign and Colonial Investments ; 
1882-1883, 1901-1902, 66b 
Profits from, 4ob 
Rate of, 69b 
Friendly Societies, deposits, 1861, 1881, 1902, 40b 
Goods retained for home consumption, 1902, 31 
Houses occupied in Sheffield, 1881, tg01, 163b 
House property, 37a 
Imports: . 
Australian, from foreign countries since 1897, 72b 
Austria-Hungary, manufactures, 1901, 1902, 1903, 183b 
British : 
1861, 1881, 1902, 4ob 
1873-1902 at prices of 1873, 26b 
» 1891, 1896, 1902, 68b 
1902, 39b, 47a, 73b 
Animals, 1902, 6, 54b 
from British possessions, I902, 31, 63a 
from Canada, 16a 
Equipages, 1902, 151b 
Cost, freight and selling price, 26a 
Excess of exports over, 1902, 47a 
Excess over Exports: 
ist seven months of 1901, 1902, 1993, 69b 
for last 10 years, 68a-b 
Fall in price, 162a 
Food and drink, increase 1902-1903, 158b 
Food and Food Stuffs : 
1861, 1881, 1902, 4ob 
1901, 1902, 1903, 122b 
from British possessions and Colonies, 1902, 
1b, 6a-b, 31 
Cocoa, 1901, 24a 
Coffee, 1901, 24a 
Corn, Wheat, and Flour: 
1901, 4a 
1902, 6 
from Australia, 1902, 62a 
from Canada, 1902, 62a 
from New Zealand, 1902, 62a 
Number of sacks and estimated revenue 
from duty on, 108a 
from South Africa, 1902, 62a 
Dairy Produce, 1902, 6, 62a 
Fish, 1902, 6, 62a 
from Foreign Countries, 1902, 6a-b, 31 
Fruit and Vegetables, 1902, 6 
Groceries, 1902, 6 
Meat, 1902, 6, 54b, 62a 
Poultry and game, 1902, 6 
from Russia, 1902, 73b 
Seed Cake from British possessions, 1898-1902, 
132b 
Sugar: 
1901, 24a 
1902, IIb 
from British West Indies, 12a 
Tea, 1901, 24a 
from U.S.A., 1902, 1b 
from Foreign Countries, 1902, 31, 63a 
Gold and Silver bullion and Specie : 
1888-1902, 146b 


1902, 46a 
Increase, 1902-1903, 158b 
Liquors: 

I90I, 1902, 1903, 122b 

1902, 7a-b, 31 
Luxuries, 1902, 30 
Manufactures : 


1854-1902, 60a 

1899-1902, 97b 

1901, 1902, and 1st three months of 1903, 58a 
1902, 15, 22, 23, 70b,75b 

1902, 1993, 133b 


Statistics—(continued) : 
Imports—(continued) : 
British—(continued) : 


Can 


Manufactures — (continued) : 
January to June, 1903, 20a 
Apparel, increase, 1902-1903, 158b 
Brass goods, 5 years ending 1897, 1902, 94a 
Boots and Shoes, 1901, 1902, 1903, 101a 
from British possessions, 1902, 58a 
China and Earthenware, 1898-1902, 103a 
Copper, 1902, 15, 22 
Cotton, yarns and fabrics, increase, 1902-1903, 
158b 
Cycles: 
1897, 1902, 159b 
4897-1903, 104a 
1897-1902, 135a 
from Foreign countries, since 1882, 92a 
Hardware, 1902, 22, 23 
Increase, 1902-1903, 158b 
Iron and Steel : 
1899, 1902, 134 
1902, 15, 22 
IQOI, 1902, 1903, 150a 
from Canada : 
1902, 2b, 13b 
per head, 18b 
from Canada and certain foreign countries, 
IQOI-1902, 137b 
Germany, 1902, 13b 
Increase, 1902-1903, 158b 
from U.S.A., per head, 1902, 18b 
Jewellery : 
1900, 1902, 135a 
1902, 129b 
Jute, 1902, 22 
Leather, 1902, 22, 23, 106a 
Linen, 1902, 23 
Linen yarn, 1902, 15 
Machinery, 1902, 22 
Manufactured material and plant, 1g02, 22a 
Paper and stationery, 1902, 30 
Plate glass, 114a 
Silk, 1902, 30 
Soap, 1900, 148b 
Textile fabrics, decrease, 1902-1903, 158b 
Watches : 
IQOI, 1902, 134b 
IQOI-1903, 128b 
1902, 30 
Wood, 1902, 22 
Woollen : 
1902, 23 
Decrease, 1902-1903, 158b 
Woollen yarn, 1902, 15 
Manufactures either used in domestic industry or as 
personal necessaries from British possessions, 
1902, 23 
Miscellaneous, retained for home consumption, 31 
from Protected countries, 75a 
Raw Material : 
from British possessions, 1902, 21, I4a-b, 73b 
from Cape Colony, 34a 
Copper, 1886, 1901, 2b 
Cotton : 
1886, Igo1, 2b 
1902, 14 
Increase, 1902-1903, 158b 
India-rubber, 1886, 1901, 2b 
Tron, 14, 153b 
Jute, 1902, 14 
Leather, 1886, 1901, 2b 
Miscellaneous, 1902, 14 
Paper, 1903, 152a 
Slates : 
1895, 1902, 159a 
1898, Ig00, 1902, 159a 
Timber, 2b, 14b 
Wood, 1902, 14 
Wool: 
1886, 1901, 2b 
1902, 14 
Retained for home consumption, t1a 
Tobacco, decrease, 1902-1903, 158b 
from U.S.A., 8b 
Wood and wood manufactures, 1887, 1902, 22b 
adian : 
1902-1903, 145b 
from Foreign countties since 1897, 72b 
from: France, 1896-1902, 25b 
from Germany, 1896-1902, 25b 
from Germany, Holland and Belgium, 1902, 19b 
from Great Britain ; 
1896-1902, 25b 
1902, 19b 
Increase, 1902-1903, 154b 
Percentage of total, 1897-1902, 19b 
under Preference, 16a, 19b 
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Statistics—(continued) : 
Imports—(continued) : 


Canadian—(continued) : 
from U.S.A. : 
1896-1902, 25b 
1902, 19b 
Increase, 1902-1903, 154b 
Cape Colony, from foreign countries since 1897, 72b 
French : 
Home produce, 1902, 1903, 133b 
Manufactures :. 
1896, Ig01, 60a 
1901, 1902, 1903, 133b 
German: , 
from Canada, 1890, 1902, 67b 
Fallin price, 162a 
Manufactures, 1880, 1901, 60a 
Oil cake, 1894, 1900, 132b 
from Russia, 1890-1896, 106a 
Indian from Russia, 76b 
Natal, from foreign countries since 1897, 72b 
New Zealand : 
Boots and shoes, Igor, 1902, 1903, 132b 
Cement, 1902, 153b 
from Foreign countries since 1897, 72b 
from Non-British countries, 1902, 153b ; 
Newfoundland, from foreign countries since 1897, 72b- 
Russian, manufactures, 1901, 1902, 1903, 133b 
South African, boots and shoes, 1901, 1902, 1903, 132b 
(OGSwag s 
China and earthenware from European countries, 
1897-1903, 127b 
Home produce, 1902, 1903, 133b 
Iron, 1902, 1903, 133b 
Machinery, 1902, 1903, 133b 
Manufactures : 
1860, 1901, 60a 
IQOI, 1902, 1903, 133b 
Cotton, 1901, 1902, 1903, 133b 
Wool, 1901, 1902, 1903, 133b 


Income: 


Comparison of in United Kingdom, U.S.A., Germany, 
and France, 78a 

English, 33b 

From Foreign investments, 1901-1902, 1882-1883, 34b 

Germany, 33b 

from Trades and Professions, gob 


Income Tax: 


1862, 1901, 28a 

1868-1869, 1875-1877, 1894-1895, I90I-Ig02, 34a 
1880, 1890, Ig00, 1902, 16a 

1900, 1902-1903, 34a 

in United Kingdom, 1861, 1881, 1902, gob 
from Foreign investments, 47a, 69a 

Prussian trading companies, 168b 


Statistics—(continued) : 
Manufactures—(continued) : 
Miscellaneous : 
Prices, 1871-1902, 1892-1902, 39b 
Retained for home consumption, 1902, 22, 23 
Paper and Stationery : 
. British production, 1861, 1902, 152a 
Retained for home consumption, 1902, 30 
Silk, retained for home consumption, 1902, 30 
Soap, United Kingdom, 1900, 148b 
Tinplate : 
British and American production, 85a 
Home consumption, 1892, 1902, 138b 
Watches retained for home consumption, 1902, 30 
Wire for nails, Germany, 1goo, 61a 
Wood retained for home consumption, 1902, 22 
Wooden Frame work, Germany, 97a 
Wool: 
Consumed at Home, 1860-1902, 147a 
Retained for home consumption, 1992, 23 
Wool, hair and shoddy, British consumption, 1870-1902 
Woollen yarn, retained for home consumption, 1902, 15 
Occupations : 
1881, 1891, 1901, 110b » 
London building trade, 151b 
Quarries, 1881, 1891, 1901, 159a 
Railways, 29a-b 
Manufactures, U.S.A., 1880, 1890, 1g00, 17b 
Pauperism : 
1861, 1881, 1902, 4ob 
Expenditure on relief of in German towns, 149b 
Expenditure on per head of population in German and 
English towns, 14a 
Number on poor roll in German and English towns, 149a 
Population : > 
British West Indies, 12a 
Great Britain : 
1861, 1881, 1902, gob 
1903, 12a 
Increase of, 91a 
Germany, 14ga-b 
Sheffield : 
1851, 1871, 1901, 1903, 163b 
1891-1901, 136b 
U.S.A., increase, 37a 
Post Office Savings Banks’ Deposits, see Savings Banks’ 
Deposits below. 
Railway earnings, 76a 
Railway Traffic : 
1872-1902, 140b 
1892, 1902, 140b 
Rateable value of property in Sheffield, 1851-1871, 1901, 1903, 
163b 
Raw Materials : 
Coal and metal prices, 1871, 1902, 1892-1901, 39b 


Inter-Imperial trade of Great Britain, 35 
Liquors ; retained for home consumption : 

1871, 1891, 1901, 56a 

1902, 31, 71 
Luxuries retained for home consumption, 1902, 30 
‘*Nine Months’ Trade Returns,” 95b 
Manufactures: 


Cotton retained for home consumption, 1902, 14 
Exports, see that title above. 

Imports, see that title above. 

Iron ore, retained for home consumption, 1902, 14 
Jute, retained for home consumption, 1902, 14. 
Miscellaneous retained for home consumption, 1902, I4 
Sugar production in West Indies, 148a 


Aniline colours, Germany and England, 11ob 
Board of Trade returns, gob 
Cement, Germany, 63a 
Copper retained for home consumption, 1902, 15, 22 
Cotton: 
Expenditure and profits, 20b 
Value of total product, 76a 
Crudely manufactured materials retained for home con- 
sumption, 15 
Exports, see that title above. 
Hardware, retained for home consumption, 1902, 22, 23 
Houses, value of per annum, 23a 
Imports, see that title above. 
Iron and Steel : 
Canada : 
Bounties, 13b, 16a, tgb 
Production, 1897-1901, 16a 
Companies’ securities, 2b 
Ebbw Vale Co.’s output, profits and dividends, 150-151 
Middlesbrough trade, 98a 
Output: 
British, 147b, 162a 
U.S.A., 147b 
Profits, 1891-1901, 2b 
Profits and expenditure at Newport, 150a 
Prices of German, in Germany and England, 21b 
Retained for home consumption, 1902, 15, 22 
Jute, retained for home consumption, 1902, 22 
Leather, retained for home consumption, 1902, 22, 23 
Linen, retained for home consumption, 1902, 23 
Linen yarn retained for home consumption, 1902, 15 
Linoleum firm’s outputs, tg01, 1902, 1903, 142b 
Machinery, retained for home consumption, 1902, 22 
Manufactures, material and plant retained for home 
consumption, 1902, 22 
’ Miscellaneous, retained for home consumption, 1902, 15 
Mills, rate of work of, 12b 


Textiles, prices, 1871, 1902, 1892-1901, 39b 
Wood retained for home consumption, 1902, 14 
Wool retained for home consumption, 1902, 14 
Wool consumption, 1877-1902, 48b 
Savings Banks’ Deposits : 
1861, 1881, T902, gob 
in Ten protected countries and Great Britain, 75b 
Sweden, increase 1886-1901, 76a 
Shipping : 
British : 
1861, 1881, 1902, gob 
Cost of, 126b 
Increase and decrease of steam and sailing respec- 
tively, 120a 
Sums to be added to exports on account of, 68b, 69a 
Canadian shipments through American Ports, 8a 
Earnings : 
1870, 1902, I41 
1882, 1898, 141 
Entered and cleared at ports of principal countries, 
1891, 1896, 1901, 68b 
German, dividends, 128b 
Subventions : 
Cape and Natal Government, 145b 
Great Britain, 145b 
Germany, 145b 
Tonnage: 
British and colonial, 77b, 120a 
British and fcreign, 105a 
United Kingdom, 134b 
U.S.A., 134b ; 
Whole world, 77b 
U.S.A., cost of, 126b 
Slaughter of horses in Germany, 9b 
Trade in Sweden under Protection, r11b 
Wages : 
Agricultural labourers under Protection, 29b 
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Statistics—(continued) : 
Wages (continued) : 
Austria, 149b 
Comparison between rate of wages and cost of food in 
Germany and England, 98a 
France, 61a, 78a-b 
Germany, 33b, 61a, 78a-b, 83b, 118b, r19b, 149b 
Hungary, 162a 
Italy, 78b 
Moravia, 149b 
United Kingdom, 29b b, 61a, 78a-b, 149b 
USA SbiaRRRE Co aie ok 
Wealth of the British people, 94a 
Wealth per head of population in European countries and 
U.S.A., 20b 
Working classes, expenses and earnings of in Bohemia, 57b 
Steam, effect on trade, 24b 
Steel, see Iron and Steel, under Trade and Raw Materials. 
‘* Steel and Tinplates,” interview with Sir John J. Jenkins, 157 
Stewart, Mr., unsuccessful candidate, Argyllshire election, 48a 
Stollwerck Bros., established in London, 8b 
Storey's Linoleum Firm, state of, 142b 
“A Strange Concatenation,” 130b-131b 
Strathcona, Baron, G.C.M.G., LL.D., P.C., compromise resolu- 
tion suggested by, and accepted at Montreal Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce, 36a 
‘* Subsidised Fruit in the English market,” 150 
Sugar Convention Bill, see under Bills. 
Sugar, see under Food and Food Stuffs and Trade. 
“‘Sugar Prices and the Confectionery Trade,” 142 a-b 
Susquehanna Iron and Steel Co.’s mills, Columbia, Pa., U.S.A., 
reduction of wages, 164a 
Sutherland : 
Sir Thomas, G.C.M.G., LL.D, M.P, on shipping rates, 167b 
Duke of, J.P., reference, 128a 
‘« Sweating,” proposed taxation of products of, 13a-b 
Sweden: 
‘** How Sweden became Protectionist,” r4oa 
Protection in and report on trade, 111a-b 
State of trade, 125a-b 
Working classes’ prosperity in, 4oa 
Switzerland : 
Results of tariff war with France, 83b 
Retaliation against Germany for raising tariff, 106b 
Sydney, meeting of Australian Free Traders at, 56a 
Sydney Morning Herald, reference, 25 
Symonds, H. L., letter on increasing British Prosperity, 53b 


TARIFFS, see under Duties and Taxes. 
Tarte, Hon. J. (Canadian Minister), on revision of Canadian 
tariff, 62b 
“The Tariff Problem,” by Professor W. J. Ashley, 71-2, 82b 
Tariff Reform Committee, leaflet issued to brass workers, 94a 
The Tariff Reform League : 
Appeal for funds, 128b 
Meeting of Executive Committee, 16a 
Objects of, 7ob ‘ 
on the Tentative nature of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals, 128a 
Tea, see under Food and Food Stuffs. 
Telescope Trade, see under Trade. 
Tennant, Henry, on the development of internal trade, 140b 
Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
U.S.A., Alice furnace closed, 158a 
Thomas, David A., M.P.: 
on Coal Trade, 148b 
Figures of British exports, 16a 
Thompson, Anstruther, see Anstruther-Thompson. 
Thomson, Major: 
Unsuccessful candidate, St. Andrews, 72a 
Political opinions of, 72a 
References, 56b, 64b 
Thomson-Houston Co., reference, 151a 
Thorburn, Sir W. D., M.P., reference, 80a 
Thorbus, Mr., report on trade in Sweden, r11a 
Thornloe, J., on hosiery workers and the food-tax, 48a 
Timber, see under Raw Materials. 
Times : 
on Canadian ‘‘ dumping,” 137b 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s Greenock speech, 92a 
‘‘Economist’s”” article on colonial imports from foreign 
countries and British possessions, 25b-26a 
Exposure of Mr. Chamberlains’s misquotation of Cobden, 114b 
Inquiry by Mr. Arthur Elliott respecting meaning of the 
Bristol speeches, 131a 
Letters to, quoted: 
Ball, Mr., 47b 
Bayley, E. H., 111a-b 
Bowley, A. L., 113a 
Brailsford, Joseph, 150-151 
Broomhall, G. J. S., 42a 
Cannan, Edwin, 149b 
Carnegie, Andrew, rb, 8a 
Challen, Frank, 47b 
Dixon, James, I20a 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon..Sir W. V., 129a 
Nicholson, Professor, 113b 
Pierce, Franklin, 43b 
Symonds, H. L., 53b 
Vince, C. A., 45a 


Times —(continued) : 
on Pauperism in Germany and England, 148, 149 
on Results of recent German elections, 138b-139a 
as Supporter of Chamberlain and enemy of trades unionism, 
107a 
on Scotland and the Fiscal Policy, 33b-34a ee: 
References, rob, 16a, 17a, 24a, 28b, 32a, 40a, 48b, 81a, 1214 
122a, 148b 
Tin, see under Raw Material. 
Tinplate Trade, see under Trade. 
Toronto Globe on preference, 18b 
‘‘Traction and Transmission,” on erection oc foreign firms in 
England, 151!a 
Trade: 
Austria-Hungary : 
Depression, 122b 
Textile Industry, state or, 144b 
Board of: 
Classification of imported manufactured articles, 81b 
Memoranda of : 
on Consumption and cost of food, 81a 
on Excess of Imports into the United Kingdom, 66a-b, 
68-6 
on Peocr trade of the United Kingdom to Protected 
and Unprotected countries and Colonies, 74-75 
‘© Wages and cost of Living in the United Kingdom 
and Foreign Countries,” 81b-82a 
‘Memoranda, Statistical Tables and Charts,’ 59-61 
Report on British and Foreign trade and industry 
published by, 87a 
Return of, for 1861, 1881, 1902, 91b 
Returns of iron imports, 97b 
Returns of manufactured goods, gob 
White paper issued on comparative trade accounts by, 


133b 
Bradford with U.S.A., 73b-74a 
British : 
Alkali : 
Mr. Chamberlain on, 134a 
State of Industry, 137a 
Balance of, 68-69 
Boot and Shoe, condition of, toga-11oa, 1234 
Brass Work, condition of, 94a-b 
Brewing, and the Barley tax, 120a 
Building, benefit of import of manufactures to, 23a, 80b 
Carriage, prosperity of, 151b 
Causes for increase of after the repeal of corn laws, 24b 
China and Earthenware, condition of in England and 
difficulties of carriage, 103a-b, 127b 
Coal Tar, disadvantages of England compared with 
foreign countries, 132a 
Comparison of with that of America and Germany, 91b 
Cotton: 
Evil effect of proposed fiscal changes on, 20b-21b 
See also under Manufactures and raw material. 
Cycles, state of, 135a, 159 
Danger to, in superior economic and scientific methods 
of foreign countries, 88a 
remarks of Mr. Davis on general conditions of, 94b 
Decrease in bankruptcies a sign of flourishing state of, 
163b 
Depression before 1850, 124b . 
Depression and causes of, 163a-b 
Depression in the home trade, 143a-b : 
Development of internal shown by railway statistics, gob 
Effect of foreign tariff wars on, 83b 
Effect of imports on, 107b 
Effect of imports on exports, gia 
Exports, see that title. 
Flour milling, prosperous state of, 146a-b 
Flourishing state of, 12a, 154b 
Foreign competition not to be feared under_,Free Trade, 
1474 
with es. countries, dangers and uselessness ot 
interfering with on behalf of colonial trade, 63a 
Fruit, non-success of subsidised and success of unsubsi- 
dised, 151a 
Galvanised sheet, condition of, 136a 
Glass Bottle, state of, 134b-135a 
Import of manufactures a benefit to, 22a-23b 
with India, 132a 
Iron and Steel: 
Condition of, at Sheffield, 136b 
‘‘The Decaying South Wales Steel Trade,” 150-151 
Difficulties due to laxity of manufacturers, 147b 
Flourishing state of, in S. Wales, 150-151 
Protection not required, 53a-b 
Remarks of Mr. Hugh Bell on future of, 96a 
State of, 144b, r60b 
Foreign competition not feared in, 53b, 153a 
Jewellery, state of, 135a 
Linoleum, state of, 142b-143a 
Machinery, depression, 43a 
Nails, protection not required, 20a 
Paper-making : 
Compared with that of Germany, 1o8b 
Prosperity of, 152a-b, 158a, 168b 
The Wallpaper Industry in England and Germany, 
158 
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Trade—(continued) : 
British—(continued) : 
Pearl Buttons, state of, 134b A 
‘Pianoforte, flourishing state of, and British and}German 
competition, 47b 
Primacy in international trade the reason of London’s 
financial position, 166a 
Remedies for present commercial position, 151b 
Restriction of, 149b 
Shipping : 
Mr. Chamberlain on, 134b 
Difference in treatment of foreign and British ships 
regarding loading, 105b 
Suggestions for protection of, 86a 
Silk, state of, 147b 
Slate : 
Effect of tariffs on, 159a 
State of, 159a 
Sugar: 
Conferences of interests in Jamaica, 136a 
Effect of price on allied industries, 12a 
Growth of, 142b 
Prices of, and the confectionery trade, 142a-b 
Telescope, passed into German hands, 110b 
_Tinplate : 
Condition of, to2b, 138a, 157 
Depression not serious, but natural, 153a 
Not injured by ‘‘ dumping,” 157a 
Serious competition not to be feared, 157b 
Watchmaking, state of, 134b 
Wire, Mr. Chamberlain on, 134a-b 
Wool and worsted, investigation into state of, 135b 
Canadian : 
Present attitude of Canada respecting woollen, 96b 
State of pig iron, 137b 
Colonial : 
Extracts from Mr. Chamberlain's speeches on, 126a-b 
See also Canada above. 
Definition assigned to Mr. Chamberlain of, g1a ‘ 
Establishment of foreign firms and works in England, 8b, 
I51a 
Exports, see that title. 
French : 
Condition of silk trade, 122b 
German market for wallpaper partly secured by, 158b 
Loss to Lyons silk trade from Protection, 72b 
Germany : 
Cement, crisis in due to Protection, 63a, 74b 
Colour industry, depression, 43a 
Competition in soda industry with England, 106a 
Condition and depression, 16b, 43a, 122b, 124b 
Electrical machinery and engineering depression, 43a 
Glove trade, state of, 111b 
Growth of, accompanied by industrial distress, 2a 
Leather, depression, 43a 
Linoleum, state of, 142b-143a 
Paper-making : 
Compared with British, 108b 
Prosperous state of wallpaper, 158b 
Pianoforte, competition with England, 47b 
Screws and nuts, depression, 43a 
Seed oils, state of, 142b-143a 
Slate, state of, 159a 
Sugar Refining, depression, 
Superiority of in quick delivery of manufactures, I40a 
Wire, loss of monopoly, 114a 
Wire-drawing, state of, 102b 
Wood, bad state of in 1883 owing to tax on wood, 3a 
Growth of foreign, 127b 
Imports, see that title. 
Italian, condition of silk, 122b, 129a 
Object of national industry not only to export, 42b 
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